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PREFACE 


On the occasion of Professor Harold Cherniss’ seventieth birthday 
on March 11, 1974 and of his retirement from the Faculty of the 
Institute for Advanced Study (Princeton, N.J., U.S.A.), it occurred 
to Professors Otto Neugebauer and David Pingree of Brown Uni- 
versity and to myself to honor him with the publication of his 
“scripta minora”. Of the forty-one papers collected in the present 
volume all but one (No.2: “Ancient Forms of Philosophic Dis- 
course”) have been published previously, and I should like here to 
thank the original publishers for granting permission to reprint the 
articles and reviews by Professor Cherniss; individual and detailed 
acknowledgements are made on the first page of each item. I have 
thought it best to arrange the papers systematically rather than 
chronologically, but in any case the bibliography at the end of this 
volume will facilitate a chronological rearrangement, if any reader 
desires it. It is a pleasant task to thank my colleague Professor Paul 
Kristeller for his interest and help in bringing this project to fruition 
and Mr. T. A. Edridge of the firm E. J. Brill. I am also grateful to 
Mrs. Carol C. Nielsen for preparing the typescript of the index. 


Columbia University Leonardo Taran 
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THE BIOGRAPHICAL FASHION IN LITERARY 
CRITICISM 


SEVERAL YEARS ago a professor of English literature was widely ac- 
claimed for having made an important discovery in his field of research ; 
he had found in certain English archives the record of sale of a house 
belonging to John Milton. This may seem like a parody of what I call 
the biographical fashion in literary interpretation rather than like a fair 
example of that fashion; but I suspect that few professors of Greek 
literature see anything comic in their scholarly debates concerning the 
number of Euripides’ wives, the question of Sophocles’ indictment of his 
son, Iophon, and the reasons for Aeschylus’ removal from Athens. None 
of these questions, however, affects the works of these poets or our under- 
standing of them. Neither has the discovery in the English archives 
elucidated a single word or line in the writings of John Milton ; and yet 
that discovery, far from being taken lightly by any of the journals that 
announced it, was treated by all of them as an addition to our knowledge 
of the history of English literature. It ts a detail added to our knowledge 
of the life and movements of an English author; and it is this that made 
the discovery impressive. It increases our knowledge not of any of the 
literary productions which make John Milton’s name significant, but of 
the man himself. This is the reason why the discovery aroused so much 
interest ; and it is because of the implied attitude toward the relationship 
between the author and his works that the event epitomizes the biograph- 
ical interpretation of literature. 

History itself, political and social, as well as that natural human curi- 
osity which at its basest is scholarly scandal-mongering and at its best 
authentic interest in the human personality, must be distinguished from 
the study of literature. Certainly, the historian cannot with impunity 
refrain from employing literary monuments as instruments in his task of 
reconstructing and interpreting the character and activities of a people 
or period. Since the proper use of such materials requires comprehen- 
sion of the peculiar nature of artistic production and recognition of the 
way in which it differs from documentary and material evidence, the 
historian too must have the capacity to understand and interpret litera- 
ture. Since every truly artistic production is a historical anomaly, how- 
ever, the historian applies his literary comprehension with a purpose 
diametrically opposed to. that of the philologist. He is concerned: to 
comprehend the individuality of a work of art only in order that he may 
eliminate it and so extract for use as historical evidence those elements 


1 Usseeretty of California Publications in Classical Philology 12, No. 15 (1943), pp. 279-292. 
| Published in 1943 by The Regents of the University of California; reprinted by permission of the 
University of California Press. 
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which are not the private creation of the author. The student of litera- 
ture, on the other hand, studying the same text is interested in it as a 
separate and unique phenomenon ; his interest in the common elements 
which it contains is in turn a kind of interest of elimination, for he is 
concerned with the manner in which they have been individualized by 
the artistic form. The historian who uses Thucydides as a source for the 
study of the Peloponnesian War approaches the speeches with the prob- 
lem put by Croiset : “The difficulty then is to know in what degree it is 
Pericles or Cleon, in what degree it is Thucydides whom we are hear- 
ing” ;* and his reason for drawing this distinction is his proper desire to 
recapture so far as possible the words of Pericles or Cleon. The atti- 
tude of the student of literature toward these same texts is admirably 
formulated by Mr. G. F. Abbott when he says: “The question of the 
authenticity of the speeches . . . does not enter into the present criticism, 
which is entirely concerned with their literary treatment. In shaping 
them as he thought fit the historian made them his own, no less than 
a dramatist does when he reproduces a historical speech, even though 
he may give, wherever possible, the very words which had been used. 
The authenticity of some of the speeches in Shakespeare’s historical 
plays does not affect their significance as specimens of Shakespearean 
art.’” The book of Thucydides purports to be a history; it is at the same 
time a work of literary art, even though its author claimed for it only 
the value of “usefulness” (I, 22). Consequently it presents an object of 
study to three different disciplines at least (for I omit the dubiously 
philosophical discipline of statecraft): the historian can use it as a 
source book of events, a repository of material from which, along with 
other evidence, to reconstruct a portion of the past; the student of his- 
toriography may treat it as an example of the recording and interpreta- 
tion of human activity, criticizing the method which it exemplifies and 
testing wherever possible the accuracy of its records and the propriety 
of its interpretations ; and the student of literature will study it not as 
a source of information about the Peloponnesian War or as an example 
of historical method but as a piece of literature, a drama in prose more 
dramatic than Hardy’s Dynasts. This does not mean that one should 
approach Thucydides by one of these disciplines to the exclusion of the 
others; it does mean that they should not be confused, that one should 
understand that the study of history is not the study of literature even 
when the same text is the object of both studies and even though the 
historian, in handling that text, employs the methods of philology. Into 
the old and rancorous debate concerning the relationship of philology 
and history it seems to me unnecessary to enter further. The historian 
from his own point of view is justified in considering philology an an- 
1A. Croiset, HistBire de la littérature greoque, Tome IV (Paris, 1921), p. 147. 
Fe ¢. F. Abbott, Thucydides, A Study ia Histortoal Reality (London, 1928), p. 184, 
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cillary discipline. That does not mean, however, that it is in essence 
ancillary to history or any other study, any more than mathematics is 
deprived of its essential autonomy by the fact that it is ancillary to all 
the natural sciences; and those philologists who in the desperation of 
self-defense have insisted that philology and history are identical have 
transgressed the most elementary requisite of their own study, the dis- 
tinction of differences of meaning. 

Philology is ultimately the study of literature for its own sake, and 
everything that the philologist studies as a philologist must be directed 
toward this as toward its final cause. His purpose is to comprehend and 
to interpret—that is, to help others comprehend—as works of art the 
individual productions which comprise the literature of which he is a 
student, in the case of the classical philologist the works of Greek and 
Latin writers. This general formula can hardly be challenged in its 
generality. What is given to the philologist is books, the significant ex- 
pression of thought in artistic form; only the value of this expression 
and this form has created philology as a study necessary to the spiritual 
life of man, and only this value justifies the continued existence of that 
study as an autonomous discipline. The works of literature are not hy- 
potheses which the philologist uses like the rungs of a ladder on which 
to climb to some higher principle; they are the dyvrd@ero: dpxal them- 
selves, the clear and direct comprehension of which is the final purpose 
of the student of literature. Not the identity and biography of the artist, 
then, but the unique personality of the literary artifact is the proper 
object of his study. When we proceed to specify this general formula, 
however, to designate the practical procedure by which it is to be realized 
in particular cases, all that we have excluded as distinct from the study 
of literature and extraneous to it seems to require acceptance again as 
essential to the appreciation of each and every particular work. 

If a work of literature is the significant expression of thought, to 
appreciate the work is to understand the significance of the thought 
which it expresses ; and how is this possible without intimate knowledge 
of the physical and spiritual environment, of the political, economic, and 
social conditions in which the thought was formulated and to which its 
expression responded? A work of art is produced at a definite time, in 
a definite place, and for an audience which itself has certain tastes and 
conventions, accepted ways of thinking, and a common store of knowl- 
edge and belief, all of which the artist takes for granted. These are as 
much the material with which he works as is the language in which his 
thought is expressed or the marble from which his statue is carved. 
Must one not, then, in order to understand a literary production, make 
oneself a member of that original audience to which it was addressed, 
learning what they knew, thinking and feeling as they thought and felt, 
and therewith acquiring the ability to slough off one’s own environment, 
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knowledge, and tastes so far as they are at variance with those others? 
Really to appreciate a comedy of Aristophanes must one not first trans- 
form himself into an Athenian of the generation of Aristophanes? This 
should be the necessary conclusion of the historical interpretation; and 
Professor Wilamowitz drew it with almost complete thoroughness in 
the introduction to his edition of the Lyststrata. There, by way of ex- 
plaining why no one had hitherto succeeded in making a satisfactory 
commentary on Aristophanes, he wrote as follows: “One first becomes 
properly aware of it (that is, of what besides mere jollity there is in 
the poetry of Aristophanes) when with a historically trained eye one 
sees how this mad sport affected on that single day the thousands who 
were its audience, a whole people that still constituted a single society 
in which everyone knew everyone else and each felt himself to be a mem- 
ber of the community. One must also know the conventions of this people, 
its deportment, its thought and belief in work and leisure, in sorrow and 
joy ... And also it must have come to be felt as natural that Dionysus 
can appear as a comic character in his own sanctuary into which his holy 
statue has been brought in solemn procession, that his priest looks on 
and that the belief in the mighty god remains alive in the hearts of the 
people. Finally the poem that was designed for an hour must first be 
understood as that which it pretended to be at the moment, before it is 
considered with a view to its absolute worth. All this, however, was im- 
possible so long as Athens was as good as unknown, so long as the earth 
covered the theater and the innumerable monuments of Attic art and 
Attic life. Today one need hardly say that no one who is not intimate 
with vase-painting can understand Aristophanes from within. ... Simi- 
larly the events and personalities of Athenian history must have been 
so thoroughly studied that one can enter into the transitory mood of 
each year and so that the forms of public life, which were immediate 
data for the poet and audience, remain ever present for us too without 
special reminder.’” 

The Hindus, who excelled in epigram, put this theory more succinctly 
in their proverb : “He who eats beef can never learn Sanskrit.” 

Furthermore, the conventions and habits of thought, the political and 
social environment of the artist were themselves the result of long de- 
velopment, were determined by the events, the thoughts, the people that 
preceded them, and cannot be apprehended more than superficially with- 
out knowledge of these conditions whence they derived. Does not the 
rule of Aristotle hold here also: we know a thing only when we know its 
cause? The single literary artifact, too, did not spring 4rd dpudsotd’ 
axd xérpns.The artist has employed, consciously or unconsciously, the 
form and expression of a definite tradition, and even his deviations from 
these and his innovations are intelligible only to those who know the 


* Aristophanes, Lysistrate erklart von U. von Wilamowits-Moellendorff (Berlin, 
1927), p. 5. 
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course from which he has deviated. A long series of modern studies tes- 
tifies to the assumption on the part of Hellenists that only knowledge 
of the origin and development of the form of comedy can explain—or 
rather, as they seem to feel, excuse—the position of the parabasis in 
the plays of Aristophanes.‘ So, in order to understand the structure and 
essence of Greek tragedy and comedy it is thought to be necessary to 
discover the original form of Greek drama whereby will be exhibited, 
as Kranz has put it, “the truly constitutive element of these artistic 
productions, the character which decisively determined their develop- 
ment.’” The appreciation of a piece of literature, then, requires not 
merely the reconstruction of the environment in which it was produced, 
the ability to transform oneself into a contemporary of the author, but 
also historical knowledge, as complete as may be, of the processes by 
which all the elements of that environment were produced and of the 
origin and development of the artistic form in which the author has 
expressed his thought. 

Yet even this does not suffice. The environment, physical and spiritual, 
the language and the traditional artistic form, developed to the point 
at which the artist found them, were there for innumerable men to use; 
but the work of art itself was produced by only one among all these men. 
To him alone, the individual author, is due the artifact in its individu- 
ality ; and since it is the product of an individual personality, since as 
effective influences and as significant constituents of the product all the 
elements of environment, convention, and tradition have been distilled 
through this personality which has gradually assimilated them to itself, 
the work of art can be understood and appreciated only as a moment of 
the personality which created it, a photographic exposure of a single, 
irretrievable instant in the organic development of the artist. The neces- 
sary consequence of this conception of literature too was drawn for 
philology by Professor Wilamowitz in the introduction to his study of 
Plato.’ “The philologist,” he there says, “is once for all an interpreter, 
but not interpreter of the words alone. Them he will never completely 
understand if he does not understand the soul from which they come. 
He must be the interpreter of this soul also, for, since the whole art of 
biography is founded on interpretation, biography is, in the true sense 
of the word, the work of the philologist, only raised to a higher power. 
Yet the task stands no higher than to understand how this man has come 
to be, what was his intention, his thought, his effect.” And a little later, 
in generalizing his own method in this book, he says: “The biographer 
proceeds from work to work, from interpretation to interpretation, 
always seeking the author behind the book. If a human being stands out 

“See the résumé by Harsh, T.A.P.A., Vol. LXV (1934), pp. 178-179. 


5 W. Kranz, Stasimon (Berlin, 1933), p.1. 
*U. von Wilamowits-Moellendorff, Platon (Berlin, 1919), Bd. I, p. 4. 
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whom we can recognize as such, if the individual features unite them- 
selves into a single portrait which as a unit is credible, the task of the 
philologist is accomplished.’” The study of any literary work, then, must 
be based upon a study of the author’s biography. In that biography the 
proper place of this work must be determined; only as an element in 
the biography can the work be understood. From this point of view, 
however, any and every detail of information concerning the activities, 
experiences, and habits of the author is of importance, since it is from 
the accumulation of these details that his biography must be constructed. 
The slightest external incident may have precipitated the mood which 
caused the poet to write a particular piece or may have been the impetus 
to a development of character by which the nature of all his subsequent 
work was determined. Even the sale of Milton’s house, the number and 
character of Euripides’ wives may have been important factors in the 
lives of the artists and so in the nature of their literary productions. 
As such details increase one’s knowledge of the author himself, so even 
the student of literature, who is interested primarily neither in social, 
cultural, or political history nor in the personal history and psychology 
of this human individual, must address himself to these details, since 
it is only in the light of the author’s biography that the author’s produc- 
tions can be adequately understood. 

Without questioning the nobility and the psychagogic advisability of 
making the scholarly ideal as lofty and rigorous as possible, and even 
though subscribing to the doctrine that no detail of knowledge is useless 
or negligible, one may still properly wonder whether the requirements 
set up by the theories of literary interpretation previously outlined do 
not justify despair in the strongest and most ambitious spirits. Even a 
Wilamowitz, with all his knowledge of vase painting, Greek institutions, 
and Athenian history, cannot think and feel as did a contemporary of 
Aristophanes and could not do so were the monuments for study at his 
disposal a thousand times as many as they are. Knowing that Dionysus 
‘was a god to those who still delighted in his ridiculous antics upon the 
stage, and feeling that he is a god even while enjoying him as a clown— 
between these two states is a gulf that no erudition can bridge, a gulf 
not due to time and the absence of material evidence. It is most probable 
that for Professor Wilamowitz the thoughts and feelings of his own con- 
temporaries in England were equally unassimilable when they, staunch 
supporters of throne and constitution, met with hearty laughter and loud 
applause—and without any consciousness of incongruity—the mockery 
of the House of Peers in Jolanthe, the parody of the royal prerogatives 
in the great duet of the Gondoliers, and the satirical lése-majesté in the 
denouement of the Pirates of Penzance. In the case of ancient literature 
there is not adequate material to enable the student to gain even a fairly 
complete theoretical knowledge of the environment in which were pro- 


* Ibid, p. 8 
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duced most of the works with which he is concerned; to believe that one 
ean know the events and personages of Athenian history so intimately 
as to be able to detect the transitory mood of each year is to deceive one- 
self by taking for objective truth the tenuous phantoms of historical 
reconstructions. Yet quite apart from the practicality of this require- 
ment, theoretical knowledge, however exact and complete, is not the im- 
mediate perception which only those can have who are themselves part 
of this environment. Furthermore, if the work of art can be properly 
understood only in this environment and from the point of view of the 
original audience, then it is a hindrance rather than a help to know the 
historical processes by which were developed the environmental complex 
and the artistic form, for in that environment and in the emotional and 
mental constitution of that audience the negative characteristics are 
factors as essential as the positive ones. It is certain that few if any of 
the original audience had this kind of knowledge, and it is at least highly 
improbable that the author himself knew the history of his art and was 
conscious of the place of his own work in that development. At any rate, 
ag & means of reconstructing the environmental complex this method not 
only suffers all the disabilities already mentioned in connection with the 
recovery of the period directly from its own monuments, but it also has 
to assume the object of its investigation, knowledge of that complex 
itself. When Professor Wilamowitz asserts that a knowledge of vase 
painting is essential for comprehending Aristophanes, he forestalls the 
objection that this vase painting represents principally the life of the 
generations preceding the appearance of Aristophanes by the statement 
that in essentials the life of his generation had altered very little.” This 
comparison itself, however, implies a knowledge of the environment of 
Aristophanes based upon evidence independent of the very vase painting 
which was asserted to be indispensable for understanding that environ- 
ment. The study of origins and development, social, political, and lit- 
erary alike, consists in establishing hypothetical connections among 
events or objects, the evidence for the existence and nature of which does 
not itself rest upon these hypotheses and the knowledge of which, being 
the premises from which the method proceeds, must always be more 
certain than any conclusion which can be drawn concerning their rela- 
tionships. Moreover, as applied to literature itself this method considers 
the work from the point of view of neither artist nor audience. The poem 
or play becomes a single stage in a hypothetical historical development 
in which the author is only an accident or at most an agent of ‘forces 
which transcend him and of which he is unconscious. The justification 
of this kind of literary history, its assumptions, and its limitations, need 
not be discussed here ; it is enough to say that it is not concerned with the 
understanding and appreciation of any single literary production as 
such but with relationships and connections which come to be taken for 


* Aristophanes, Lysistrate, p. 6. 
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literature itself, whereas they are external to the essence of any particu- 
lar piece of literature whatsoever. As an approach to literature it runs 
the risk of becoming the kind of method which has been characterized as 
“consisting in this : to speak not of the object but of the causes, not of the 
essence but of the relationships; not to interpret the works, but to inves- 
tigate the material, the environment, the influences; a method which 
ever remains in the sphere of the preliminary, the irrelevant, the ex- 
trinsic, and reduces true scholarship to erudition in what is not worth 
knowing.” 

To approach the literary work by way of the personality of the artist 
seems to be a more reasonable method, for in any artistic production this 
is the factor which is most important, in which all the others are sub- 
sumed, and through which they become operative. To this insight, I take 
it, is due the present-day popularity of the biographical method in the 
study of literature; if the work of a man must be interpreted as a mani- 
festation of his personality, then we must address ourselves to the history 
of that personality, and this is biography. The origin and environment 
of the man, his associates, activities, and experiences, these are the deter- 
minants of the personality that is the author; surely it is only by the 
discovery and synthesis of these factors that we can restore the author 
as a human being and understand his works as the expression of specific 
moods and thoughts, the response to definite needs and influences. Never- 
theless, even if the validity of this method be granted, its practicality is 
strictly limited. The Iliad and Odyssey we should have to abandon alto- 
gether ; we have no knowledge of their author or even of the approximate 
date of their composition. And how many works of Greek literature 
could we hope to understand, if this were the sole means of understand- 
ing them? The champion of the biographical method in the interpreta- 
tion of classical literature, Wilamowitz himself, asserted that “for no 
Greek can we write a true biography, a history of the development of 
the individual within his environment.”” Even where we have a morsel 
of knowledge concerning the author’s activity or experience, it is usually 
the merest conjecture by which this has been connected with some ten- 
dency or element of his literary expression, and yet it is this connection 
itself which is the point at issue. So, for example, the fact that Plato left 
Athens for a trip to Syracuse in 367 cannot explain the difference in 
style between the first and second parts of the Theaetetus, even if it be 
‘granted that the composition of this dialogue is correctly dated in the 
year or two immediately preceding his departure. This explanation itself 
rests upon a critical assumption of a nonbiographical nature, namely 
that the second part ts in an unfinished state, and requires a further 

* Quoted from E. RB. Curtius (Die literarischen Wegbereiter des neuen Frankreich) 
by J. Kérner, Newe Jahrbiicher f. d. klass. Altertum, Bd. XXV (1922), p. 175. 

* U. von Wilamowits-Moellendorff, Euripides, Herakles (Berlin, 1889), Ba. I, p. 1; 
of. idem, Platon, Ba. I, p. 6. 
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hypothesis to explain why, if this is so, Plato failed to finish it after his 
return.” Since the connection between Plato’s departure and the Theae- 
tetus is unknown, the knowledge of the date of his departure cannot 
facilitate our understanding of the dialogue. 

Worse still, the validity of the method is itself dubious, for it is a 
method which rests upon the tacit assumption that the sum of biographi- 
cal incidents constitutes the personality and that the essential meaning 
of the artistic expression can be identified with the environment and 
influences which have coincided to form a given moment in the person- 
ality of the author. This assumption is identical with Taine’s theory 
which would make of the study of literature a kind of psychophysical 
mechanics and against which even his admirer, Zola, protested that as 
soon as the spirit, the individual personality, strikes where and when it 
will, all influences are merely accidents, the results of which one may 
study and explain but which act upon a natural element that is essen- 
tially free and that has not yet been reduced to any law.” Since the 
human individual is not a mechanical combination of events and influ- 
ences, no reconstruction, however complete, of the external incidents of 
a man’s life can reproduce or reveal the essence of the man himself. There 
is no such thing as an “influence” in the abstract, and any particular 
“influence,” of tradition, of environment, or of personal experience, 
exists only in the individual influenced and is determined by his per- 
sonality, which is passive only in grammar and in histories of literature 
but in fact is the active element in a complex in which the brute event 
is the passive material that gains form, significance, and efficacy only 
according to the way in which the particular individual fashions it. 
Even a phrase “borrowed” by one poet from another does not have in 
the new poem the same significance that it had in the old one; and merely 
to identify the source whence the author “borrowed” it is not even to 
begin to understand what it means in the context of the new production. 
Students of literature have given too little heed to the trenchant remark 
that it is not important what the poem is made out of but what it is made 
into; and so too the external incidents of the author’s life have meaning 
only as they are assimilated to his personality, and literary significance 
only so far as they have been transmuted by that personality into 
artistic form. 

That the neglect of this fact renders the biographical method invalid 
has not gone unrecognized by certain critics who have understood that 
no personality can be comprehended by a compilation of isolated events 
and further that as an operative artistic entity it is manifested only in 
the artistic product. One group, the circle of Stefan George, accepting 

2U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Platon, Bd. I, p. 510. 


*E. Zola, Mes Haines, M. H. Taine, Artiste (Paris, Bibliothéque Charpentier, 
1902), p. 227. 
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this axiom and identifying the artist with his work, has sought to recon- 
struct the figure of the author’s personality in accordance with the 
“inner form” which they reach admittedly from his work alone but by 
a kind of intuition. “The works,” says Gundolf in laying down the pro- 
grammatic principles of this school, “are not the tokens which indicate 
the life [of the artist] but the bodies in which that life is incarnate. ... 
One has no scientific justification for investigating the life of the great 
artists outside of their art; nay, there is no possibility of doing so, for 
what is commonly called the life of an artist and more modernly his 
experience has from the very first been assimilated to his art and is the 
same impulse and force as his work.’” From members of this circle have 
come a number of studies of ancient authors, notably works on Plato 
by Singer, Friedemann, and Hildebrandt and on Posidonius by Karl 
Reinhardt; and these have exercised a large influence upon scholars in 
this country, most of whom are unaware of the tenets of the cult on which 
these constructions are based. For it is a cult of a semimystical kind, 
the object of whose reverence is the “heroic individual.” With the nature 
and beliefs of this circle, however, I am not here concerned, but only with 
the elements of its method. The intuition which discovers in the writings 
of an author the “natural law” and “inner form” of his personality is 
proof against all objections, logical and philological ; but, while one must 
admit that a certain native insight, call it direct intelligence or intuition 
as you please, is required for understanding any text, it is, all the same, 
a vicious circle to intuit the nature of the author’s personality from his 
writings and then to interpret those writings in accordance with the 
‘Gnner necessity” of that intuited personality. Moreover, once the in- 
tuition of the individual critic is accepted as the ultimate basis of 
all interpretation, the comprehension of a literary work becomes a com- 
pletely private affair, for the intuition of any one interpreter has no 
more objective validity than that of any other, and each interpreter lays 
himself open to the perttropé, like Protagoras in the Theaetetus. Yet in 
this regard the circle of George differs from most modern literary inter- 
preters only in being conscious of its method, systematic in applying it, 
and outspoken in advocating it. Other scholars, not of this school, tell 
us that Plato’s works must be comprehended as expressions of his life 
because he always continued to develop ;“ that Sophocles had the natural 
gift of remaining unaffected by anything foreign to his own nature and 
that the instinctive assurance of the characters of his dramas was an 
endowment of his own ego ;” that Euripides felt himself more strongly 
impelled than Sophocles to take a definite attitude toward the actual 
problems of his country just because he took no active part in political 
3 F, Gundolf, Goethe (Berlin, 1925), 


4 U. von Wilamowits ap rreromeyiah P slain, Ba 
™ Max Pohlens, Die Griechische T: Leipaig and Berlin, 1930), Bd. Lp. 160. 
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life,” and that he was conscious of his own individuality and so felt it 
his highest duty to himself and his people to cherish that individuality.” 
Such statements refer only to the personality which the critic’s intuition 
has seen in the author’s works; they have no other authority, and they 
provide no means for understanding the text which is not in the texts 
themselves; they are the results of interpretation and cannot be used as 
the basis of interpretation without falling into a vicious circle. 

To this extent Gundolf’s contention is correct, that the artist qué 
artist exists only in his artistic productions; one need not follow him 
any farther to see that biography is nothing to the student of literature, 
to whom the only thing of significance in the life or personality of an 
author is his actual literary work. The potential poet may be a proper 
subject for psychological investigation, but the concern of the philologist 
is the actual poet and he is identical with his poems. So we are brought 
back to the texts themselves. If, then, we can never appreciate them as 
the original audience did and if, again, the reconstruction of the author’s 
biography cannot lead us to understand them, are we to say that true 
understanding of a work of art is impossible? Consider first, for a mo- 
ment, what reason there could be for studying a work which had no 
meaning except for a single audience in a single spot at a single moment 
in the past! The historian interested in the nature of that audience might 
use such a work, but only as a means of understanding the audience and 
without concern for the work itself. Only a madman would even wish 
to transmute himself into a member of that audience in order to appre- 
ciate what could have no meaning for men at any other time or place. 
If, again, a work of art should have significance only as a manifestation 
of an individual personality, it would be of interest only to a psycho- 
analyst. No one else would bother to read Sappho’s poems, if they were 
only exhibits in the individual history of a neuropathic case; but her 
poems remain unaffected by the question of her personal virtue, which 
for a century scholars have debated with blind ferocity as if the import 
or beauty of her poetry depended upon their conclusions. One among 
these scholars, the most authoritative champion of her “good name,” 
confides in us that the poetess had “an unquenchable intensity of feeling, 
a yearning of which she herself need not have been conscious.’™ If she 
need not have been conscious of her feeling in order to write, still leas 
need we have knowledge of her private life in order to understand her 
writing ; and, if she was fully conscious of what she was feeling, then in 
her writing we have her most exact expression of what she intended 
to say. 

‘When one reads a poem of Sappho’s and reads it as a poem, one is 


 Tbid., p. 164. 
*U. von Wilamowits-Moellendorff, Sappho wd Simonides (Berlin, 1913), p. 78. 
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interested primarily neither in Sappho of Lesbos nor in the particular 
audience to which her poems were originally addressed ; one has no de- 
sire to transmute himself into a member of her circle or to gather psy- 
chological data concerning the author, but one does expect to find the 
poem itself directly significant. That this expectation need not be futile 
is due solely to the fact that a work of art exists independently of its 
author and of the accidental circumstances of its production, that its 
artistic qualities are entirely contained within itself and are not to be 
explained by anything outside of the work.” This alone is the reason 
that it can be understood and appreciated ; it is only for this reason that 
it is worth considering at all, for this independent existence makes pos- 
sible the direct approach of each individual to the work and makes this 
direct approach the only possible way of comprehension and apprecia- 
tion. Those who have recognized the impossibility of attaining the point 
of view of the original audience or that of the author himself have tended 
to overemphasize the individualistic or relativistic nature of apprecia- 
tion and to reduce interpretation to the anarchy of subjectivity. That 
appreciation of any work is ultimately an individual experience is cer- 
tainly true; it is the chief reason why the study of art and literature 
remains ever new and ever interesting. Yet the same factor that enables 
each person to approach the work directly also limits the extent of the 
subjective element in interpretation. The term “universal,” so often 
applied to a work of art, means not that that work is not a unique in- 
dividual, but that it has significance for all men as men in all times and 
places, and this, we saw, is a possibility only if the work has independent 
existence. But the basis of this universal significance is a set of ideas, 
emotions, and values which thus far in the history of the civilized world 
at least have always been recognized as having validity beyond the arbi- 
trary taste of any individual or the customs of any locality. 

This is not a counsel of indolence. It does not mean that anyone, by 
reason of his humanity alone, can understand any literary work that is 
set before him, or that because it is a work of art with which he is con- 
cerned he need not study assiduously to acquire every instrument that 
may help him to comprehend the significance of the text before him. 
It means that one must never forget that his ultimate purpose is to 
understand and appreciate particular works of literature, that the one 
means of accomplishing this purpose is intelligent reading, and that all 
other studies are meant to equip one with this means. It is rather a 
counsel of austerity, for it means that one must learn to distinguish the 
essence from the accidents and to eschew the easy mechanical combina- 
tions that explain nothing. 

The insidious danger of the biographical method lies in its assumption 
that the essence is merely a combination of accidents, that literature is 
an automatic by-product of external forces, whence comes its tacit con- 


» Cf. J. Kirner, op. cit., p. 168. 
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clusion that no literary work has autonomous significance. Such an atti- 
tude will have fatal consequences for the study of the classics, for all 
justification of that study depends finally upon the value of the literary 
monuments of Greece and Rome, not their value as source books for the 
historian, the antiquarian, or the psychoanalyst, but their value for men 
as human beings. We pride ourselves mightily on our “true historical 
sense,” of which, says one famous modern classicist, “Lessing and Gibbon 
had scarcely a notion, for they thought that man in all ages is essentially 
the same.’”” Perhaps that is why the writings of Lessing and Gibbon 
can still be read with understanding today while the books of the new 
scholarship are antiquated after a decade. When the Hellenist no longer 
believes in man as man, he may as well shut his books, for he has confessed 
that he can never understand them. 


™ U. von Wilamowits-Moellendorff, Sappho und Simonides, p. 8. 
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The invitation to deliver the first of the annual lectures named 
for George Boas was an honor too great for my human frailty to 
decline, although I was keenly aware that to accept the honor was 
to assume a responsibility too formidable for me to fulfill with any 
approach to adequacy. In excuse for the slightness of my contri- 
bution to Professor Boas and to you I can plead only that an 
exiguous beginning is not inappropriate for a series that will surely 
grow in importance from lecture to lecture: 1d év dpy7 pixpdv év 
teAuty ylyvetar mappeybbc.! 

It is not inappropriate either, I think, for this slight beginning to 
be a consideration of the forms of expression employed by early 
philosophers, though to philosophers this may seem at first to be 
a matter of antiquarian interest only and at best one restricted to 
the superficial accidents of that with which they are concerned. 
Things are not always what they seem, however; and hence the 
wonder that gives birth to philosophy.* The philosopher desires to 
know what is and why. If, as Aristotle held, he does so because this 
desire is natural to all human beings,* the same reason may account 
for his desire to convey to others what he thinks he knows, even 
though this be the paradox of Gorgias that nothing, if it is, is know- 
able or, if knowable, can be made known by one man to another. 

The first of those whom we traditionally call philosophers were 
unaware of the specious or the real problem posed by this paradox 
of Gorgias. They assumed that they could know the real nature of 
the world and could convey this knowledge to others, who did not 
have it; and Anaximander and Anaximenes further assumed that 
they could convey it by means of a written book. Of these two books 
there remains to us only one certainly authentic quotation and that 


1 Aristotle, De Caelo 271 B 12-13: ‘What is in the beginning slight be- 
comes in the end of immense importance”’. 

2 Cf. Plato, Theaetetus 155 D 2-5 and Aristotle, Metaphysics 982 B 12-21. 

® Aristotle, Metaphysics 980 A 21. 

‘ Cf. [Aristotle], De M.X.G. 979 A 12-13, 980 A 18-20 and B 17-19; 
Sextus, Adv. Math. VII, 65, 77, and 83-84. 


The First Annual George Boas Lecture. Delivered on May 1, 1970 at the Johns 
Hopkins University 
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a brief one from the book of Anaximander;® but from ancient 
reports we know something of the content of both and know also 
that both were written in prose, which, if in the case of the former 
it contained some “‘rather poetical terminology’’,* in that of the 
latter was simple and straightforward Ionic.’ The choice of this 
form of expression was a deliberate departure from literary tradition 
and one which matched the change in content from theogony to 
cosmogony, from genealogy to aetiology, from mythical to physical 
explanation ; and though the latter was as highly speculative as the 
former and often scarcely less fanciful, its practitioners probably 
felt both it and the form in which they expressed it to be natural 
as distinguished from the supernatural and would have acquiesced 
in Aristotle’s later designation of them as puctoddéyor or puorxol in 
contrast to Geordyor.® 

Both the naturalistic orientation of these earliest philosophic 
writings and their form of expression in prose persisted in the expo- 
sitions of such later philosophers as Anaxagoras and Diogenes of 
Apollonia, who came to be regarded as successors of Anaximenes.® 
The form of philosophic discourse approved and striven for by this 
tradition may be taken as compendiously expressed in the sentence 
with which the latter of these, Diogenes, began his book. “In any 
discourse’, the sentence runs, “I hold that one must begin by 
making the principle of it indisputable and the exposition simple 
and serious” .!° The ‘‘principle of it’, the épy%, is here at once the 
first principle of reality and the point of departure for the discourse 
about it, even as “‘the constitution of the body” is stated by a 


5 Anaximander, frag. B 1 (D.K.) = Simplicius, Phys., p. 24, 18-20. 
Anaximenes, frag. B 2 (D.K.) is certainly not a direct quotation (cf. J. 
Longrigg, Phronests, IX [1964], pp. 1-4 with bibliography of the controversy). 

* Theophrastus in Simplicius, Phys., p. 24, 21-22 =I, p. 83, 8 (D.K.). 
Against Havelock’s attempt to turn Anaximander into a poet cf. F. Solmsen, 
A.J.P., LXXXVII (1966), p. 104. 

7 Diogenes Laertius, II, 3 (p. 58, 5 [Long]) = Anaximenes, frag. A 1 (I, 
P. 90, 19 [D.K.]). 

® Cf. e.g. Metaphysics 1071 B 27 and 1075 B 26-27; H. Bonitz, Aristotelis 
Metaphysica II, p. 160 ad 1000 A 9. 

® Anaxagoras, frag. A 1 (II, p. 5, 4-5 [D.K.]) = Diogenes Laertius, ITI, 
6 (p. 59, 10-11 [Long]) and frag. A 2 (II, p. 8, 3-4 [D.K.]); Diogenes of 
Apollonia, frag. A 1 (II, p. 51, 38-40 [D.K.]) = Diogenes Laertius, IX, 57 
(p. 467, 14-15 [Long)). 

1° Diogenes of Apollonia, frag. B 1 (D.K.). 
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Hippocratic author to be “the principle of medical discourse’’.™ 
Discourse should begin with what is indisputably the first principle 
of its subject; the point from which it begins is not indifferent, as 
the goddess of Parmenides in some unknown context said it was.1* 
There is implicit here as a reply to the thesis in which the paradox 
of Gorgias culminates the notion that knowledge of reality can be 
conveyed by discourse because, while it is only discourse that is 
communicated and this is different from the reality apprehended 
or known, still discourse can be given a form so correlated with 
teality as to be adequately representative or descriptive of it. A 
reply quite different in kind is possible, however; and before 
Gorgias it had been adumbrated by another Ionian, Heraclitus. 
What I have translated ‘‘discourse” in the passages of Diogenes 
and the Hippocratic author is in their language “‘logos’’. This word 
has many meanings, among them discourse as articulate speech— 
the expression of reason in words, sentences, and arguments—and 
reason itself—reasoning as rational thought and reason as rational 
principle. Heraclitus began his book with the sentence: “Of this 
‘logos’, true as it is, men prove to have no comprehension both 
before hearing it and once they have heard it, for, though all comes 
to pass according to this ‘logos’, they are as if without experience 
even while experiencing such things in word and fact as I set 
forth...’’.18 The ‘‘logos” that men hear is both the discourse of 
Heraclitus and the rational principle according to which all comes 
to pass and which, it is implied, men could or should have com- 
prehended even before hearing his discourse. Such comprehension 
and consentience should follow according to Heraclitus from ‘“‘listen- 
ing not to me but to the ‘logos’”’ ;4 and this ‘‘logos’’ is common to 
all men and accessible to all, though most men live as if they had a 


11 De Locis in Homine, chap. 2 (VI, p. 278, 14 [Littré]): pbotg 8& tod 
cmpatog &pyxh tod év Inteix7 Adyov. 

13 Parmenides, frag. B 5 (D.K.), on which cf. L. Taran, Parmenides, pp. 
51-53. 

13 Heraclitus, frag. B 1 (D.K.). In order not to prejudice the interpretation 
I omit the controversial del, since it was unclear to Aristotle whether it 
should be taken with what precedes or what follows it (Rhetoric 1407 B14-18), 
though I feel sure myself that Heraclitus intended it to be taken with éévrog. 
How otherwise could he have thought it possible for men to have compre- 
hended it before having heard it from him? 

\ Heraclitus, frag. B 50 (D.K.). 
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private wisdom, divorcing themselves from their closest consort, 
and like sleepers retiring each into his own peculiar world.!® Hera- 
clitus did not believe that men thus asleep would comprehend the 
“logos” merely by hearing a discourse. He had himself got that 
comprehension by examining himself,* and others could achieve it 
only by being awakened to similar introspection. So his book, 
though itself the expression of the ‘‘logos”, was meant to be not a 
conveyance of this “‘logos’”’ into the minds of others but a means of 
shaking them awake to the discovery of it within themselves. For 
this his medium was Ionic prose but not the straightforward Ionic 
of Anaximenes; and the form was not the simple exposition or 
logical argument of Diogenes but paradoxical assertion, enigmatic 
aphorism, and even invective expressed in oracular sentences in 
which the very sound and rhythm of ambiguous words and of 
clashingly balanced antitheses arrest attention, induce perplexity, 
excite reflection, and suggest the meaning that they conceal. The 
“logos” of Heraclitus like the lord of the oracle in Delphi neither 
tells nor conceals but gives signs,!” signs that arouse him who hears 
to seek out for himself their significance,!® the nature that loves to 
hide itself,!® the unmanifest that is stronger than the manifest.” 
There were philosophical aphorisms before Heraclitus. It is not 
necessary to go for examples to India, where the Gymnosophists, 
as later Greeks said, philosophized in enigmatic apophthegms,™ for 
Heraclitus must have known some of those ascribed to the Seven 
Sages and certainly that which, inscribed on the temple of the lord 
of the oracle in Delphi, was to incite so much philosophical specu- 
lation and with which it was later common to associate his own, 
the precept “Know Thyself”. These were disconnected apoph- 


18 Heraclitus, frags. B 2, 72, and 89 (D.K.). 

16 Heraclitus, frag. B ror (D.K.). Cf. J.H.J., XII (1951), pp. 332-334. 

1 Heraclitus, frag. B 93 (D.K.). 

¥ Cf. Iamblichus in Stobaeus, Eci. II, ii, 5 (II, pp. 18, 20-19, 7 [Wachs- 
muth)). 

1° Heraclitus, frag. B 123 (D.K.). 

* Heraclitus, frag. B 54 (D.K.). 

81 Diogenes Laertius, I, 6; Plutarch, Alexander, chap. 64 (700 F-7o1 C): 
n.b. .. .8ewobs Soxotivrag elvar rept tac droxploets xal Bpayvadsyous. 

Cf. Eliza G. Wilkins, ‘‘Know Thyself’ in Greek and Latin Litevatuve 
(Chicago, 1917), p. 13; O. Gigon, Untersuchungen su Hevaklit (Leipzig, 1935), 
p. 111. 
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thegms, however, and like the Pythagorean Acusmata or Symbola® 
became philosophically fruitful chiefly as the subject of later com- 
mentary and interpretation—or ingenious misinterpretation. The 
Heraclitean gnomic expression was employed later too, as by 
Democritus for example, but either sporadically or loosely connected 
as manuals of practical prudence after the fashion of Hesiod,™ free 
of oracular enigma and with the meaning made explicit so that 
Cicero could contrast the styles of Heraclitus and Democritus as 
respectively the most and the least obscure;** and the direct imi- 
tations of Heraclitus exemplified by certain essays in the Hippo- 
cratic corpus,® lacking, as they do, the central motivation of his 
expression and preserving only the paradoxical form of it to clothe 
explicit dogma, illuminate with the clarity of contrast the peculiar 
suitability to his meaning of the form of his discourse that makes 
the “‘logos’’ seem to be expressing itself. 

The opposite seems at first sight to be true of his opposite in 
doctrine also, Parmenides. To the modern philosopher or historian 
of philosophy or even to the literary critic no form would seem to 
be less appropriate to the discourse of Parmenides than the hex- 
ameters of Greek epic poetry in which it is expressed. To be sure, 
there had been a time when poetry was the accepted form of all 
address to an audience; and there are in earlier Greek poetry 
occasional passages that hindsight may view as philosophic, among 
the earliest one now seldom noticed, the speech of Zeus in the first 
book of the Odyssey*” on what later came to be known as ‘“‘the 
problem of evil’. There was gnomic poetry too; and Xenophanes, 
the rhapsode and poet, had used hexameters to attack Homer and 
Hesiod and men in general for their anthropomorphic and immoral 
conceptions of divinity.%* There were poetical theogonies, Orphic 


33 On these cf. W. Burkert, MWeisheit und Wissenschaft (Niirnberg, 1962), 
PP. 150-175. 

% Cf. Evga 303-382 and P. Friedlander, Hermes, XLVIII (1913), pp. 603- 
616 = Studien zur antiken Kunst und Literatur (1969), pp. 300-311 on the 
bro@Fxat of Democritus. 

% Cicero, De Divinatione II, Ixiv, 133. On the difference between the 
styles of Heraclitus and Democritus cf. U. Hélscher, Anfangliches Fragen 
(Géttingen, 1968), pp. 146-148. 

% Cf. especially De Victu I, 5-24 (VI, pp. 476-496 [Littré]) and De Nutri- 
mento 1-45 (IX, pp. 98-116 [Littré]). 

87 Odyssey, I, 32-43. 

% On the Ilept picewes ascribed to Xenophanes cf. Kirk-Raven, The Preso- 
cratic Phil sophers (Cambridge, 1957), pp. 166-167. 
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perhaps and that imbedded in the choral poetry of Alcman,® and 
Hesiod’s Theogony and his Works and Days, which later in Helle- 
nistic times became the model of the didactic poetry then held in 
high regard.® It is an anachronistic retrojection, however, to say, 
as it has often been said, that Parmenides wrote in verse because, 
“if philosophic thought was to express itself in acceptable form, it 
had to use the only traditionally recognized form, that of didactic 
poetry’”’.* When Parmenides wrote, didactic poetry was not the 
only traditionally recognized form of expression for philosophic 
thought nor even a traditional form for it. Prose had been the 
vehicle of Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Heraclitus; prose had 
been used by Pherecydes for his pseudo-philosophic theogony or 
allegorical cosmogony** and by Acusilaus for his ‘‘revised version” 
of Hesiod; and, even if the Sillot of Xenophanes contain a fertile 
germ of philosophy, these hexameters did not constitute a tradi- 
tional form of philosophic expression which Parmenides felt him- 
self constrained to use. So different are those hexameters from his 
own in all but metre that he could scarcely have regarded them 
even a precedent, as some believe,* to justify him in putting his 
philosophy into recalcitrant verse, verse—be it noticed—that 
neither of his partisans employed in propagating his doctrine and 
method of argument, for both Zeno, his younger associate, and 
Melissus wrote in prose. A man may put into poetry whatever he 
has to say primarily for the irreducible reason that he is by nature 
a poet and so is not content or even able to express himself other- 
wise than in poetry; and then his subject and the models and tra- 
ditions that he may use are all transmuted by the form into which 


% For this cf. H. Frankel, Dichtung und Philosophie (Miinchen, 1962), 
pp. 183-185, 290-291, and 359, n. 25; and M. L. West, Class. Quart., N.S. 
XIII (1963), pp. 154-156. 

* Cf. A. Korte, Hellenistic Poetry translated by J. Hammer and M. 
Hadas (New York, 1929), pp. 245-248; and Callimachus, Epigyam X XVII 
(Pfeiffer) = Anth. Pal. 1X, 507 with R. Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholar- 
ship (Oxford, 1968), p. 117: “His (sctl. Hesiod’s) name was even a sort of 
programme for the new poetry... 

31 B. A. van Groningen, Over Hellas en Hellenen (Amsterdam, 1964), p. 64. 

%3 Cf. K. von Fritz, Pauly-Wissowa, R.-E. XIX, 2 (1938), cols. 2025, 57- 
2033, 21 and especially 2030, 18-2031, 2; 2031, 21-32; 2032, 51-59. 

% Cf. H. Frankel, Dichtung und Philosophie (Miinchen, 1962), pp. 395-396. 

* E.g. Wilhelm Schmid in Schmid-Stahlin, Geschichte dey griechischen 
Literatur I, 1 (1929), p. 313. 
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he fuses them. This was the case with Empedocles and Lucretius, 
the authors of the two great philosophic poems of antiquity. It was 
not the case with Parmenides. Enough of his poem remains to show 
that poetry did not come easily or naturally to him, that he did not 
“lisp in numbers ‘cause the numbers came’’, and fully to support 
the judgment of antiquity that his verse was poor and his discourse 
more prosaic than poetical.*5 Poetry, then, was no more a personally 
natural form of expression for him than it was a form to which he 
was constrained by tradition but was deliberately chosen as a means 
in itself of expressing something that he felt to be important in the 
doctrine that was being enunciated. Heraclitus had bade men listen 
to the ‘‘logos’’, which, being common, is discoverable by examining 
oneself as he had done. To Parmenides this is what we should call 
“subjectivism” ; and he forbade it as the way of the ignorant, for 
men go astray just because the erroneous thought within them is 
guided only by their own helplessness. The way to truth is no 
more introspection than reliance upon the senses but that which 
Parmenides takes ‘‘far from the way men wander”’;?? and that is 
why the discourse is presented not as his own but as that of a 
nameless and impersonal goddess, to whom he travels and whose 
revelation is neither a vision nor an enigmatic oracle but an analytic 
exposition professing to constrain consent by its irrefragable logic, 
the law of reason and of being and so the universal and objective 
criterion of all thought. Transcending human discourse as it does, 
its expounder transcends humanity and therefore speaks the lan- 
guage not of mortal men but of gods—not prose, therefore, but epic 
verse, alien though the subject is to the gods of Homer and ot 
Hesiod—and to the god of Xenophanes too—and recalcitrant though 
abstract logical argument is to their vocabulary and metre. The 
form of Parmenides’ discourse is therefore itself an intimate part 
of its import. With verse he departed from the established form of 
philosophic expression in order to emphasize his rejection of its 
content and its method. It was his way of reasoning and his con- 
viction of its constraining force, the express axiom that the laws of 


35 Cf. Plutarch, De Audiendo 45 A; Proclus, In Platonts Parmenidem, col. 
665, 30-31 (Cousin*); and further H. Diels, Parmenides Lehrgedicht (Berlin, 


1897), P. 5- 
* Parmenides, frag. B 6, 4-6 (D.K.). For what follows cf. J.H.J., XII 


(1951), Pp. 337-338. 
87 Parmenides, frag. B 1, 27 (D.K.). 
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thought are the laws of being, that his followers preserved and 
developed but not his presentation of it as revelation and so not in 
poetry but in prose treatises. 

If the form of his writing had any influence upon Empedocles, 
as its content certainly did, it was only in a secondary fashion, for 
Empedocles was essentially a poet himself. Even Aristotle, who at 
one time insisted that he was rather a puotoddyoc than a puet and 
had nothing in common with Homer but metre,®* at another called 
him ‘‘Homeric” and skillful in all the devices of poetic expression ;?° 
Cicero cited him for his “outstanding poem’ ;“ and Lucretius, who 
as a great poet himself is a more material witness than either, sang 
a special hymn of praise to his “‘resounding songs’’,*! the extant 
fragments of which are sufficient to confirm the Roman’s testimony. 
What is not true of Parmenides has truly been said of Empedocles: 
his poetical form proves that notwithstanding existing tradition 
and models the poetical nature cannot help expressing itself in 
poetry.“ It is even more manifestly true of Lucretius. By his time, 
to be sure, Hellenistic didactic poetry was a recognized genre; and, 
what is more pertinent, he could look to Empedocles as a precedent, 
a model, and an inspiration. Yet not only was the prose-treatise by 
this time more than ever the established form of philosophic ex- 
pression but what he put into poetical form was the teaching of a 
master who had vehemently rejected and condemned all poetry as 
a form of serious discourse. Cleanthes, the Stoic who himself wrote 
a famous Hymn to Zeus,“ had maintained that the strict constraint 
of verse makes one clarify one’s meaning ;“ but such notions were 


%* Aristotle, Poetics 1447 B 17-20. 

% Aristotle, frag. 70 (Rose) = Diogenes Laertius, VIII, 57. 

4° Cicero, De Oratore I, 217. 

“1 Lucretius, I, 713-733. For the relation of Lucretius to Empedocles cf. 
F. Jobst, Uber das Verhdltnis zwischen Lukvetius und Empedokles, Miinchen, 
1907. 

« B. A. van Groningen, Over Hellas en Hellenen (Amsterdam, 1964), p. 60. 

“ S.V.F. I, frag. 537 = Cleanthes, frag. 48 (Pearson); cf. G. Verbeke 
Kleanthes van Assos (Brussel, 1949), pp. 235-251 and G. Zuntz, H.S.C.P., 
LXIITI (1958), pp. 289-308. 

“ S.V.F. I, frag. 487 = Cleanthes, frag. 50 (Pearson) = Seneca, Epist. 
Moral. CVIII, 10; cf. S.V.F. I, frag. 486 = Cleanthes, frag. 49 (Pearson) = 
Philodemus, De Musica, col. XXVIII, 1-14 (pp. 97-98 [Kemke] = p. 202 
[van Krevelen]). For the Stoic attitude towards style and poetry cf. M. 
Pohlenz, Die Stoa I, pp. 53-54, p. 163, p. 183. 
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merely ridiculous to the Epicureans, who as in all things subscribed 
in this to the injunction of their infallible Master to avoid all poetry 
as a snare and a delusion and a childish amusement.“ Lucretius 
uses as an excuse for the form in which he presents his seemingly 
bitter philosophy the way in which children are enticed by honey 
on the cup to drink a loathsome but healing medicine; but in the 
same context he confesses that aspiration to poetic fame and the 
love of the Muses inspired him to sing on an obscure theme such 
luminous songs as his.“ The whole poem is addressed to a single 
person, the praetor Memmius; and its purpose is to convert him to 
the philosophy of Epicurus and to the liberation from the fears of 
religion and mortality that was the promised result of such con- 
version. There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of this specific 
purpose and to suppose, as some have done, that the appeal to 
Memmius is an afterthought or a mere literary device, though Lu- 
cretius in confessing his hope of fame for his work implies his 
expectation that others after Memmius will read it and like Mem- 
mius be converted. He may with reason have expected that each 
of these others would the more easily feel himself to be personally 
concerned because of the fervent personal address of the poet to a 
single auditor, his friend. For this too he could have found a prece- 
dent in Empedocles. His poem on natural philosophy is addressed 
to Pausanias like a private lecture to a single pupil, who is repeatedly 
exhorted to heed and to ponder the instruction being given to him 
in an exposition, the structure of which is carefully marked for him 
in its anticipations, transitions, and pedagogical résumés and repe- 
titions;5! and, though the poet professes to be inspired by the 


“ Cf. Philodemus, De Musica, col. XXVIII, 14-15 (p. 97 [Kemke]: 03 
xatayedeotétepov ob S¢8tov ebpeiv); Philodemos, Ueber die Gedichte, Finftes 
Buch... von C. Jensen (Berlin, 1923), pp. 35-36 and pp. 131-133: 1.6. 
col. XIV, 20-24 on p. 35; P. Giuffrida, L’epicureismo nella letteratuva latina 
nel I secolo a. C. (1940), I, p. 37. 

“ Epicurea, frags. 163, 229, and 568 (Usener); and especially Plutarch, 
De Audiendis Poetis 15 D and Non Posse Suaviter Vivi... 1094 E, Heracliti 
Quaestiones Homericae § 4 (p. 5, 2-5 [Oelmann]), and Cicero, De Finibus I, 
72. The sage will not write poetry (Diogenes Laertius, X, 121 b). 

47 De Rerum Natura I, 936-950. 

“* De Rerum Natura I, 921-934. 

“Cf. B. Farrington, ‘Form and Purpose in the De Rerum Natura’, 
Lucretius edited by D. R. Dudley (London, 1965), pp. 19-34 (.b. pp. 21 ff.). 

5° Empedocles, frags. B 1; B 17, 14 and 21 and 26; B 21, 1-2 (D.K.). 

51 Cf. B. A. van Groningen, La composition littéraire archaique Grecque* 
(Amsterdam, 1960), pp. 221-222. 
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Muses* and lays claim to a divine source for his doctrine,® it is he 
who expounds it to the single pupil privileged to hear it. The form 
of this exposition and the intensity of its expression are certainly 
determined by the professed concern for a particular disciple and 
friend, and in this concern Empedocles too may have been as sincere 
as he sounds; but, even if he intended his instruction for Pausanias 
first of all,.he just as surely intended that others should hear and 
heed it too. The other work of his of which fragments survive, the 
Purifications, is as explicitly and sincerely addressed to his fellow- 
citizens of Acragas; but it was recited with great success at Olympia 
by the rhapsode Cleomenes—and, it is said, in the presence of 
Empedocles himself.* 

The rhapsode had long been the chief entertainer and popular 
instructor in Greece; and he had established a ready and receptive 
audience for the rhetors and sophists who usurped his position and 
influence with the prose compositions that they substituted for his 
traditional recital of poetry. The reasons for the change of taste in 
this as in most cases are too complicated to determine with certainty 
or even to analyse neatly. Social and political circumstances, the 
practical importance of eloquence both forensic and deliberative in 
the expanding democracies, had something to do with it; and as 
much or more the Greek appetite for novelty, notorious from Plato 
to Paul. Whether the new sauce was a response to the appetite or 
the appetite to the new sauce, however, the service was the same; 
and this had no little effect in the end upon the nature of the meat. 
That is to say the sophists composed their works for recital to an 
audience, like a rhapsode reciting his own poetry, and to an audience, 
moreover, that paid for the entertainment and therefore expected 
value for money—or to prospective customers for whom the wares 
displayed must be made still more enticing. Hence the érl3et&tc, the 
Sophistic ‘‘show-piece’”’ or “‘display’”’, of which there remain only 
two examples both by Gorgias, the Encomium of Helen and the 
Apology of Palamedes, but which was to beget a long line of de- 
scendants in the Satpal, lectures or sermons, from those of the 
wandering Cynic and Cyrenaic moralists and philosophasters to 


52 Empedocles, frag. B 3, 1-8 (D.K.). 

58 Empedocles, frags. B 4, 2-3 and B 23, 11 (D.K.). 

™ Dicaearchus, frag. 87 (Wehrli); Favorinus, F 18 (pp. 92-93 [Mensching] 
= frag. 49 (p. 206 (Barigazzi)); cf. H. Diels, Kleine Schriften sur Geschichte 
dey antiken Philosophie (1969), p. 146. 
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those of the Second Sophistic, from Bion the Borysthenite to Dio 
Chrysostom and Aelius Aristides. The opportunity to impress and 
sway an audience is a dangerous temptation, the consciousness of 
ability to do so is insidious poison, the simplest way to do so is to 
make content subservient to form and delivery, and success in doing 
so is an infection of the audience that reinfects the speaker. Such 
success attended the sophists, especially the earliest and ablest of 
them, Protagoras and Gorgias. Neither of these was without 
philosophic antecedents or motive. Gorgias was reputed to have 
been a pupil of Empedocles,®* himself according to Aristotle the 
inventor of rhetoric.5* He was familiar with the Eleatic method of 
argument, which he used to prove that nothing exists or is compre- 
hensible if it does exist or is communicable if comprehensible ;5? and 
Protagoras too had written against the Eleatic doctrine of Being®* 
and had argued that whatever seems to be true to anyone #s true 
for him when it seems to him to be so, though one thing may be 
more «useful for him than another.®® Both of them and not from 
ignorance had become sceptical of the old philosophy as a way to 
truth and so cynical about truth itself, for which they substituted 
the ephemeral appearance that can be induced by the dazzling form 
of verbal argument on either side of any question and by rhetorical 
persuasiveness, to which all else willingly succumbs.! By the power 
of speech, which is form alone, to master society and the state, this 
was the purpose of sophistic discourse ;** and its method was by 
virtuosity of presentation to captivate and bewitch its audience. 
When Protagoras has delivered such a speech in the work of 
Plato’s named after him, Socrates is made to say:® ‘Spellbound 
for a long time I still kept looking at him as if he would go on 
talking, and I was all eagerness to hear; and, when at last I per- 


58 Diogenes Laertius, VIII, 58 (pp. 419, 25-420, 4 [Long]); cf. Plato, Meno 
76 C 4-8 with R. S. Bluck, ad loc. (Plato’s Meno (Cambridge, 1961], p. 251). 

% Aristotle, frag. 65 (Rose). 

7 Gorgias, frag. B 3 (D.K.), and see note 4 supra. 

5* Protagoras, frag. B 2 (D.K.). 

%* Protagoras, frag. B 1 (D.K.). 

* Cf. Protagoras, frags. A 20 and A 21 and B 6 a (D.K.); and Diogenes 
Laertius, IX, 52-53 (p. 465, 6-8 and 12-16 [Long}). 

*1 Cf. Gorgias, frags. A 26 and A 28 (D.K.). 

*3 Cf. H. von Arnim, Leben und Werke des Dio von Prusa (Berlin, 1898), 
pp. 11 and 13. 

% Protagoras 328 D 3-329 B 7. 
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ceived that he had really finished, I pulled myself together with an 
effort and said... ‘I have been persuaded’”. That was the usual 
effect of sophistic eloquence, but Socrates is not the ordinary audi- 
tor. He still finds one small difficulty—which Protagoras can easily 
resolve, for, no doubt he will briefly answer one little question 
unlike other orators from whom one might hear such long and 
eloquent speeches as his but who, when asked the smallest additional 
question, unable either to answer or to question themselves, just 
go on like smitten gongs resounding long and loud until a hand is 
laid upon them. With “‘little questions” such as the one now put to 
Protagoras, questions that bring all the talk back to its primary 
assumption,“ a new form of philosophic discourse was unconsciously 
begotten by this Socrates, who wrote nothing and had no systematic 
doctrine to expound and who because he admitted his ignorance 
asked questions instead of giving answers.® Of this living discourse 
as he practiced it there is naturally no exact record, nor is there 
much reliable historical evidence about the details of his life; but 
of the effect of that discourse and of the personality, of which it was 
the expression, there is evidence, ample and impressive. The person- 
ality and the expression of it were inseparable to all who knew him, 
those whom he attracted and those whom he offended and repelled; 
and of the former many, however they understood or misunderstood 
him and whatever the direction of their thought and its profundity 
or shallowness, tried to emulate at least the form of his discourse 
and to present him in the act of practicing it. Men whom we know 
to have been as different in conviction and temperament as Aesch- 
ines and Antisthenes, originally a follower and imitator of Gorgias, 
Xenophon and Plato wrote what a generation later were already 
classified as ‘‘Socratic discourses” or ‘‘dialogues’’.** Save for refer- 
ences and fragmentary quotations and paraphrases there remain of 
these early Socratic discourses only those of Xenophon and Plato; 
and those of the former, besides betraying their dependence on 
Plato and other Socratics, show how even the form can be unin- 
tentionally distorted to travesty when imitated without the assimi- 


“ Cf. Xenophon, Memorabilia IV, vi, 13: ént thy ond0ecw énavijyey av 
tdevra tov Adyov S3t rag. 

* Aristotle, Soph. Elench. 183 B 7-8. 

“ Aristotle, Rhetoric 1417 A 20; Poetics 1447 B 11; frag. 72 (Rose), on 
which cf. E. Mensching, Favorin von Arelate I (Berlin, 1963), pp. 91-92 and 
A. Barigazzi, Favorino di Arelate, Opere (Firenze, 1966), pp. 204-205. 
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lation of meaning. The meaning and purpose of the form, its spirit 
and philosophic implications, Plato alone perceived, assimilated, 
and explicated, so that, begotten by Socrates as his way of phi- 
losophizing, as a form of philosophic discourse the dialogue was 
articulated and brought to light and maturity by Plato, who so 
successfully identified it with the personality of Socrates that 
Aristotle calls even a Platonic dialogue in which Socrates does not 
appear a discourse of Socrates.*7 

Dialogue in this sense is not merely conversation, several people 
talking in turn to one another even if pertinently to a single subject 
or theme; nor is it the interchange of statement and counter- 
statement or debate or even every kind of formalized question and 
answer. Current abuse of the term makes it necessary to add that 
it does not mean in any sense bargaining or negotiation or the mere 
absence of physical violence in the presentation of demands by one 
party and the acceding to them by another. All of these were 
developed as literary forms—even the last in comedy, and state- 
ment and counter-statement in the elaborate responsion of tragic 
stichomythia; and some were employed for philosophic discourse 
also. So there was developed from the first of them the after-dinner 
conversation, the Symposia,® of which the earliest known to us are 
Plato’s Symposium and Xenophon’s imitation of it. The form may 
have had its literary origin in earlier accounts of a banquet of the 
Seven Sages, a much later example of which is extant in Plutarch’s 
work by this name.® The very situation called for by this form made 
it appear natural and legitimate to introduce more or less casually 
connected talks on almost any subject; and from Plutarch’s nine 
books of Table-Talk it can be seen how an author could take ad- 
vantage of the liberty provided by this elastic frame to string 
together little essays on themes of all kinds—literary and historical, 
culinary and musical, antiquarian, scientific, and philosophical— 
and incidentally to display his own erudition. Epicurus used the 
form to deliver—characteristically in his own person—orthodox Epi- 
curean dicta on miscellaneous questions.”° Even Xenophon’s Sym- 


Aristotle, Politics 1265 A 11, referring to the Laws (cf. 1265 A 8-17). 

* Cf. Josef Martin, Symposion (Paderborn, 1931). 

* Plutarch, Septem Sapientium Convivium; cf. Bruno Snell, Leben und 
Meinungen der Sieben Weisen® (Miinchen, 1952), pp. 60-61. 

7 Usener, Epicurea, pp. 115-119; cf. E. Bignone, L’Aristotele Perduto, I1 
(1936), pp. 544 ff. 
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posium is no integrated unit despite the fact that like his Memo- 
vabilia it has a single purpose, to defend Socrates against his later 
calumniators. Plato, however, contrived to transmute even this 
form into a philosophic dialogue, not only by introducing into it at 
crucial points the Socratic method but also by making of the 
successive speeches stages in an implicit dialogue that culminates 
in the express presentation of Socrates as philosophy incarnate. 
Conversation may become debate, that is the controversy of anti- 
thetical speeches in which each of two or more contenders in turn 
presents and defends his own opinion, case, or proposal. Such debate 
is represented in the earliest Greek literature extant, the first book 
of the Iiad, by the argument of Agamemnon and Achilles in the 
assembly of the Achaeans.”! The antithetical speeches of the Platae- 
ans and the Lacedaemonians given by Thucydides in his second 
book”* and the genuine debate in the fifth book” between the 
Athenians and the Melians are both called “dialogues” by the critic, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus;” but earlier than either of these and 
more pertinent as being the earliest Greek discussion of political 
philosophy presented in this form is the debate on the three kinds 
of government in the third book of Herodotus,”® where after the 
three consecutive speeches in favor of democracy, oligarchy, and 
monarchy the audience adheres to the arguments of the last speaker. 
Such debates in rudimentary form can be found in the parable of 
Menenius Agrippa, the argument between the stomach and the 
other bodily organs ;”¢ in the argument of the mind with the senses, 
only a snippet of which unfortunately has been preserved from 
Democritus ;”? and in literary fable—Greek, Near Eastern,”® and 
Oriental, in Aesopic literature and in the much more subtly elabo- 
rated Indian Panchatantra. Of the fully developed literary examples 
of such philosophic debate two that especially impressed the con- 


"1 Iliad I, 57-305. 

7 Thucydides, II, 71-74. 

73 Thucydides, V, 84-113. 

™ Dionysius, De Thucydide § 37 (906) = p. 388, 8-10 (Usener-Rader- 
macher); cf. H. Ll. Hudson-Williams, ‘Conventional Forms of Debate and 
the Melian Dialogue”, A.J.P., LX XI (1950), pp. 156-169. 

™% Herodotus, III, 80-82. 

% Livy, II, 32, 8-12 and Dionysius Halic., Antig. Rom. VI, 86; cf. W. 
Nestle, Griechische Studien (Stuttgart, 1948), pp. 502-516. 

7 Democritus, frag. B 125 (D.K.). 

™ Cf. M. L. West, H.S.C.P., LX XIII (1969), pp. 118-120. 
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temporary audience and continued to echo through subsequent 
literature were the apologue of Prodicus, in which personified Vice 
and Virtue debated for the decision of the young Heracles,”® and 
the debate in the Antiope of Euripides between the brothers Zethus 
and Amphion on the practical and the contemplative life. To 
debate of this kind the Platonic Socrates objects: “If we oppose 
his speech with one of our own... and he replies with a speech... 
and then we rejoin with another, it will be necessary to count and 
measure the points that each has scored, and we shall need a jury 
to decide between us’’.*! This is what Plato calls évmdAoyixh, contro- 
versial disputation, instead of dialogue; ‘but the essence of it. to 
which he objects is not the length of the antithetical speeches, for 
these may be concise and may even consist of questions and answers, 
as in the method practised by the Eleatic Palamedes, Zeno,** who 
is said to have devised an art of cross-questioning that by évrvoyla 
reduces the respondent to desperation.® Such eristic, based chiefly 
upon verbal ambiguity and contradiction and often mistaken for 
dialogue, as Plato says,® is embedded in the anonymous Ditalexeis 
or Twofold Arguments ;* but it is best exemplified by Plato himself, 
first in his hilarious and withering parody of it in the Euthydemus, 
where two sophists, absolute pancratiasts as they are ironically 
called, give a demonstration of their art at the request of Socrates 
ostensibly to exhort a young man to philosophy and really to show 
him how this false philosophizing differs from Socratic dialogue, 
and then more seriously in the ‘laborious game” that the old 
Parmenides in the work named for him consents to play® in order 
to give the youthful Socrates an example of the preliminary training 
that will enable him to deal with the arguments used against him in 
the earlier part of the work.®? Philosophic discourse in question and 


™ Prodicus, frag. B 2 (D.K.) = Xenophon, Memorabilia II, i, 21-34. Cf. 
O. Gigon, Kommentar zum zweiten Buch von Xenophons Memorabilien (Basel, 
1956), pp. 58-84; and W. Nestle, Griechische Studien (Stuttgart, 1948), pp. 
403-429. 

*° Cf. Bruno Snell, Scenes from Greek Drama (Berkeley, 1964), pp. 82-98. 

Republic 348 A 7-B 2. 

*2 Cf. Phaedrus 261 D 6-E 4, Sophist 225 B 8-10 and 268 B. 

* Zeno, Frag. A 4 (D.K.) = Plutarch, Pericles iv, 5 (154 A-B). 

% Republic 454 A. 

* Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 90 (II, pp. 405-416 [D.K.]); see especially 
Pp. 406, 27-407, 7; P. ee 8-29; p. 413, 5-13 and 21-23; pp. 414, 28-415, 3. 

¢ Parmenides 137 B 
*7 Cf. Parmenides 135 “C 8D 1, 135 D7, 136A 2. 
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answer is not restricted to controversial disputation of this kind, 
however. The pithy maxims or long dissertations—theological, 
metaphysical, and ethical—by which sages singly or in competition 
with one another reply to difficult questions or resolve enigmas and 
heroes victoriously pass tests of intelligence are common in the 
Vedic and epic literature of India.®* A joute d’énigmes among Gym- 
nosophists in reply to questions put by Alexander and another, 
more elaborate, among the Seven Sages in reply to the king of 
Egypt are given by Plutarch.® Great parts of the Upanisads are 
disquisitions of a sage in reply to questions of his pupil; and the 
whole of the Bhagavadgsta is a divine revelation in the form of a 
reply by Krisna to the questions of Arjuna, to which in Greek 
literature the tractates of the Hermetic Corpus provide the most 
obvious and celebrated parallel. The work of Seneca’s that in 
external form most nearly approximates a dialogue, the De Tran- 
quillitate Anims, is in fact an uninterrupted disquisition in reply to 
Serenus, who in the introductory speech presents his problem and 
requests the aid and advice of Seneca to resolve it; and even Plu- 
tarch’s dialogue, Against the Stoics on Common Conceptions, is a 
treatise or lecture given in reply to the question of a troubled young 
Academic who only occasionally interrupts it to ask supplementary 
questions. 

None of these is dialogue in Plato’s sense; and the last—the 
master being questioned by the disciple and answering his questions, 
instructing him and giving him knowledge, the profession of teachers 
time out of mind—is its very opposite, for it is a series of questions 
designed to elicit from the respondent knowledge of which in the 
beginning he was unaware, even if only clear knowledge of the 
ignorance that he had been mistaking for knowledge. Seneca tells 
his friend Lucilius: ‘‘I desire to transfuse into you all that I have 
learned, and I delight in learning something that I may teach it” ; 
the Platonic Socrates says that wisdom cannot be decanted like 
liquid from the full vessel to the empty one or knowledge inserted 
into the mind any more than sight can be put into blind eyes.*! It 
can only be evoked or elicited from the mind that is awakened to 


% Cf. G. Dumézil, Mythe et épopée (Paris, 1968), p.62 and Heur et malheur 
du guerrier (Paris, 1969), pp. 76-77. 

% Alexander \xiv, 701 A-C; and Septem Sapientium Convivium 151B-156 B. 

© Seneca, Epist. Moral. VI, 4. 

1 Symposium 175 C 7-D 7, Republic 518 C-D. 
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itself and turned to look steadily in the right direction. When 
Callicles has given a firm reply and defiantly asked whether Socrates 
does not agree, Socrates says: ‘‘No, and neither will Callicles, I 
think, when he contemplates himself aright’’.** To make the re- 
spondent examine himself aright and so finally after relentless 
testing to come to agreement with himself, this is the purpose of 
Socratic questioning; and to this end it is designed. It is not easy 
to do, as Thrasymachus thinks it is* and Polus until he fails at the 
attempt ;* but, as Cebes is made to say in the Phaedo,® when it is 
done well, those who are questioned about anything state the truth 
about it by themselves, which they could not do if knowledge were 
not inherent in them. In short, learning is reminiscence of latent 
knowledge, and the questioning in dialogue is a method of inciting, 
clarifying, and authenticating recollection; nor is an external 
questioner requisite to the procedure, for thinking is itself dialogue 
in which the soul assents and dissents in reply to the questions it 
puts to itself,** even as Socrates, when his interlocutors will not or 
cannot answer, or the Athenian Stranger in the Laws, when his 
could not plausibly be represented as participating in the reasoning, 
assumes both parts of the dialogue, questioning and answering 
himself.*” Dialogue for Plato is an externalization of the process of 
thought, at once the form expressive of his philosophy and a model 
exercise in the method of thinking, which is reminiscence. It has 
been observed that the vivid Platonic character of the young 
Augustine’s dialogues varies directly with the prominence in them 
of the doctrine of reminiscence and that these dialogues culminate 
not accidentally in his Soliloquies, the dialogue of Augustine with 
himself.** 

True dialogue is difficult to practice—as difficult as rational 
thought—and doubly difficult to represent; but, partly because of 


*2 Gorgias 495 E 1-2. 

% Republic 336 C 2-6. 

‘4 Gorgias 462 B 1-463 E 2 and 466 A 4-467 C 4 (n.b. 466 C 6-E 2). 

% Phaedo 73 A 7-10. 

% Plato, Theaetetus 189 E 4-190 A 4 and Sophist 263 E 3-5; cf. A. E. 
Taylor, A Commentary on Plato's Timaeus, p. 178. 

*? Cf. Gorgias 506 B 6-507 C 7, Protagoras 353 C 1-357 E 8, Laws 892 E 
5-893 A 7 and 893 B 4-894 B 1, where Clinias reenters the dialogue. 

% Manfred Hoffmann, Der Dialog bei den christlichen Schriftstellern dey 
ersten vier Jahrhunderte (Berlin, 1966), pp. 135-157; cf. especially pp. 143, 
145, 147, 152-153, and p. 157. 
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Plato’s success in this, the form, superficially understood as merely 
dramatic framework, gained a popularity not even yet entirely lost 
among philosophic writers, who put into it every kind of speculation, 
debate, treatise, and even commentary. A specious excuse for this 
they may have thought to find in the fact that Plato’s own ‘“‘dia- 
logues’”’, as they soon were indiscriminately called, are not entirely 
dialogue, for he often introduces, interrupts, or crowns the dialogue 
proper, though always clearly to subserve its purpose, by myths, 
or disquisitions, conversations or speeches, or examples and parodies 
of other forms, and some of his writings like the Timaeus and the 
Menexenus are not and do not profess to be dialogues at all. 

Of the direct imitations of Plato’s works we have the Epinomis, 
which is in fact a protreptic treatise written probably by Philip of 
Opus to be a supplement to the Laws, and the Spuria, mistakenly 
or accidentally included in the Platonic Corpus; but none of the 
dialogues written by Plato’s more illustrious associates has survived. 
Concerning those by Aristotle, however, we have significant infor- 
mation especially from Cicero, who used them as models for some 
of his own. They consisted of prooemta followed by continuous 
speeches in which each character develgped his own doctrine or 
position, the speeches being antithetically arranged so as to present 
the case in support of a thesis and against it, with Aristotle in his 
own person presiding as arbiter of the debate and ultimate formu- 
lator of the truth of the matter. This is not dialogue at all but 
academic disputation, as it may have been organized and conducted 
in Aristotle’s school. As a literary form it has the advantage that 
Cicero claims for it: it facilitates the unambiguous account of each 
doctrine represented?®—at least as the author understands it—, 
and it enables him by developing refutation and doctrine in his 
own name to forestall any such questions about his position as 
those to which Plato’s form of dialogue left scope about his. The 
“dialogues” of Aristotle were the philosophic discourse of his school 
on parade. His treatises are the form of that discourse at work, and 
in them the spirit of genuine dialogue can still be discerned, though 


%® Especially Cicero, Ad Atticum IV, xvi, 2 and XIII, xix, 3-4; Ad Quinitum 
Fratrem III, v, 1. On the Aristotelian dialogue cf. R. Hirzel, Der Dialog I, 
Pp. 275-276, 292-295, and 299; A. S. Pease, M. Tulli Ciceronts De Natura 
Deorum I, pp. 22-24; G. Zoll, Cicero Platonis Aemulus (Ziirich, 1962), pp. 
32-34 and 68. 

100 Cf. Cicero, De Fato I, 1. 
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dim and transfigured. Again and again the doctrines of his pre- 
decessors and common opinion are made to question and answer 
one another and are manipulated against one another in criticism 
and correction to have elicited and developed from them the true 
Aristotelian doctrine; and organized into pairs of antithetical 
positions as &roplat or problematical difficulties they are made the 
programme of the whole discourse of the Metaphysics. Even dialogue 
of this kind, however, is organized with Aristotle as arbiter and is a 
prefiguration of disputations among the schools, prefigured itself by 
the battle between the Giants of Materialism and the Olympian 
“friends of ideas” in Plato’s Sophtst.1° 

It is out of such disputation among the schools that Cicero, taking 
Aristotle as his model, constructed his later philosophic ‘dialogues’, 
choosing this form not casually or as an artificial vehicle for doxo- 
graphy but because it best expressed the course leading to his own 
final arbitrament, the éroy7 or “suspension of judgment” and practi- 
cal probabilism of the Sceptical Academy to which he subscribed.) 
The same philosophy accounts for the form of many of Plutarch’s 
‘dialogues’. Even those among them that are most elaborately 
constructed in emulation of Plato’s work scarcely attempt genuine 
dialogue! but contain instead besides lively conversation such 
disputations, lectures, and exegeses as were carried on in Plutarch’s 
school, where they are often explicitly situated. The whole of one 
of them is a reply to a book by Colotes, the Epicurean, which 
Plutarch reports as a lecture given by him at the request of one 
among his coterie to whom the book had just been read. 

With the organized schools of philosophy the predominant form 
of philosophic discourse became the lecture, the treatise, and the 
disputation, whatever the dress in which these were clothed. The 
very word 8:dAoyoc, introduced into Latin by Cicero who translated 
or paraphrased it as ‘“‘sermo et disputatio’ 1° was soon applied even 
to certain writings of Seneca that differ from his Epistles not in 


101 Cf. G. Verbeke, Aristote et les problémes de méthode = Symposium 
Aristotelicum II (Louvain/Paris, 1961), p. 118, n. 22. 

102 Sophist 246 A 4-249 D 5. 

103 Cf. P. L. Schmidt, Gnomon, XXXVI (1964), p. 834; A. Michel, Collec- 
tion Latomus, CI (1969), pp. 610-621. 

106 Cf. K. Ziegler, Pauly-Wissowa, R.-E. XXI, 1 (1951), cols. 890, 64-891, 
42; D. A. Russell, Greece and Rome, 2 Ser. XV (Oct. 1968), pp. 136-137. 

105 There is one such feeble attempt in De Genito Socvatis 584 B-585 A. 

108 Cf. G. Zoll, Cicero Platonis Aemulus, p. 49. 
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form but only in length; and the word meant no more than “‘con- 
versation” to Artemon, who defined an epistle as “‘one of the two 
parts of a dialogue’! True dialogue is not divisible into parts, and 
an epistle differs even from part of a conversation in that it allows 
the writer to develop his own train of thought without danger of 
interruption. This obvious but true observation of a modern 
scholar! was not made by the ancient critic, who did say, however, 
that long epistles are not epistles at all but treatises with salutations 
prefixed to them.! Without saying so he was accurately labelling 
the philosophic epistle. Aristotle’s Protrepticus, an exhortation to 
philosophy written as a letter to Themison, King of Cyprus, and 
Crantor’s essay on grief, addressed as a letter of consolation to 
Hippocles upon the death of his children, became the accepted 
models for treatment of these themes; and Crates the Cynic wrote 
a book of epistles, the reference to which indicates that these were 
fictitious letters on philosophic topics and probably intercon- 
nected.° Seneca’s Epistles to Lucilius, however, constitute the 
earliest example of a collection of letters composed as a paedagogical 
course in moral philosophy, a series of popular lectures in a form 
that enables the instructor to avoid the artificiality of a systematic 
treatise, to emphasize and exploit the friendship that prompts 
personal correspondence, and to use without immodesty the descrip- 
tion of his own condition as an example and incentive for his pupil. 

For the epistle as a form of philosophic instruction Seneca 
certainly found a precedent in the notoriety of the Epicurean 
letters, different as these were from his in character and motive. 
The epistles of Epicurus, while often treatises in content and 
structure, were not fictitious literary compositions but genuine 
letters addressed to particular persons in particular circumstances, 
though written in the expectation and with the intention that the 
recipient would share them with other members of the fellowship. 
This epistolary form was intimately related to the other forms that 
Epicurus gave his discourse and like them an appropriate and 
necessary expression of philosophy as he conceived it. He firmly 
believed his philosophy to be not just an intellectual method and 
systematic doctrine preferable to others but similar to them in 


107 [Demetrius], De Elocutione 223. 
1 R. Hirzel, Der Dialog I, p. 306. 
10 (Demetrius), De Elocutione 228. 
1° Diogenes Laertius, VI, 98. 
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purpose, not just the best of many ways to love wisdom or approach 
truth, not a search for truth or wisdom at all but wisdom itself and 
the unique way of practicing and enjoying it. To this way with the 
success reserved for those who are immune from doubt he strove to 
make converts, founding and maintaining a genuine sect, the mem- 
bers of which were to be kept uncontaminated and untempted by 
any other school of thought and united to one another in personal 
and intellectual friendship by their unquestioning devotion to the 
master and his doctrine which would free them from all anxiety 
and thereby assure them all happiness. Nothing could better express 
or more effectively achieve this purpose than the personal letters 
that he continually addressed to the scattered conventicles and to 
their individual members to instruct the novice or stiffen the 
waverer or confirm the initiate, to resolve dissension, castigate 
heresy, and extol the example of the faithful, appropriately to the 
recipient and the occasion repeating, epitomizing, or explicating 
what he had written in the treatises, some of which were dogmatic, 
expounding the doctrine, others polemic, confuting and denigrating 
all other philosophers, and still others memorials to the orthodox 
heroes of the fellowship. Of these treatises, moreover, he made a 
longer and a shorter epitome and in addition a breviary of the 
authoritative doctrines, which like many of the letters themselves 
he bade the fellowship commit to memory."! Memorization of 
authoritative doctrine, this is his prescription for the disciples; and 
the wise man, who—he says—will lecture in public, though not 
voluntarily, will lay down positive doctrine with authority and will 
not be concerned with problematic questions.1!* 

This is philosophy and its expression at the opposite pole to 
Socratic philosophizing and dialogue. Epicurus, condemning dia- 
lectic as delusive and its practitioners as perverters,! and the 
Stoics, commending it as the means of securing victory in argument 
over an opponent,!* are both in fact talking about that kind of 
controversial disputation which the Platonic Socrates calls the 
origin of “‘misology’’, the hatred of discourse, akin to misanthropy 
and worse than it, for such disputation ultimately causes its prac- 
titioners to think themselves most wise in having discerned that 


4111 Cf. Diogenes Laertius, X, 12 (p. 499, 23-24 [Long]); X, 35-37 and 83. 
112 Diogenes Laertius, X, 121 b (p. 551, 2-4 [Long]). 

113 Diogenes Laertius, X, 31 and 8 (p. 509, 11-12 and p. 498, 6 [Long)). 
114 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 47-48. 
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there is nothing sound or secure in any discourse or any subject."5 
Lacking the true science of discourse,!* he says, they fail to see that 
the flaw is in themselves"’ and that the purpose of genuine discourse 
is not to defeat an opponent or persuade an audience to accept a 
thesis but to discover the truth and convince oneself of its validity.° 

Socrates forever testing and examining himself, this, said Epic- 
tetus,!!° is the philosopher’s genuine writing. Cicero, who after the 
death of his beloved daughter wrote a letter of consolation to him- 
self, said near the end of his Tusculans!® that he who is able to talk 
with himself does not need another for conversation; and Marcus 
Aurelius, thanking his teacher Rusticus for the lesson to refrain 
from the writing of theoretical treatises and protreptic speeches,}*! 
made his little Stoic sermons to himself. Today, when cant is 
replacing articulate speech, “communication” made a substitute for 
meaning, and words like dialogue are debased to slogans, even 
philosophers may with profit remind themselves that the form of 
their discourse need not be irrelevant to what it expresses but may 
reveal the nature and process of their thinking and that genuine 
dialogue with another is impossible for anyone who will not engage 
his own soul in dialogue with itself, that dialogue of which the other 
is only the externalisation and embodiment. That of this Plato’s 
dialogues provide a model for exercise in rational thought we can 
see more clearly and esteem the more justly who as pupils, com- 
panions, and friends have had and still enjoy the living experience 
of such another, the discourse of George Boas. 


us Plato, Phaedo 90 B 9-C 4 and cf. generally 89 D 1-91 C 5. 

116 Phaedo go B 7, cf. 89 E 5-7. 

17 Phaedo go D 3-7. 

118 Phaedo 91 A 7-C 5. 

11® Epictetus, Diss. II, i, 32. 

120 Tusc. Disp. V, 117. 

‘1 Marcus Aurelius, I, 7; cf. R. Hirzel, Der Dialog II, p. 243, n. 2. 
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Both “history” and “idea” are Greek words, though the 
meaning or meanings of the latter in Greek are so thoroughly 
different from what is intended by it in ordinary English that 
I prefer to avoid it except in its technical philosophical sense 
and to use instead “ thought,” “concept,” or “notion.” “ His- 
tory,” however, is not only a Greek word; the conception which 
it is ordinarily meant to convey, the causal relations of events 
to one another and the investigation of those relations, is a Greek 
discovery or invention or, as some modern historiographers might 
prefer to call it if they were aware of its origin, a figment of 
Greek imagination and a manifestation of Greek prejudice in 
favor of neat arrangements and rational systemization. 

From the sixth century B.c. Greek thinkers were obsessed by 
the desire to establish causal relations among all the entities and 
events of which they had cognizance; and this activity, its objects 
of whatever kind, and the resulting account which was supposed 
to represent the objective system or process were all called ioropla. 
“ Blessed is he,” says Euripides, “ who has learned this igropia, 
contemplating the ageless order of immortal nature.” ! The early 

1 Euripides, fragment 910 (Nauck); cf. for the use of leropla, Diels, Dox. 


Graec., p. 102, n. 2, and Wyttenbach Ad Platonis Phaedonem 96 A (Platonis 
Phaedon, editio auctior [1830], pp. 256-57) . 


Studies in Intellectual History (Johns Hopkins Press, 1953), pp. 22 47. 
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“ philosophers,” as we call them by retrojection of the term, were 
all “historians” in this sense, “ investigators” not merely of 
cosmogony, inanimate physical processes, biology, and psychology, 
but also of anthropology and of social and political events, 
ancient and contemporary. Of their works we have only exi- 
guous fragments and reports at second-hand or third; but evi- 
dence enough exists to show that even the Ionians, the earliest 
of the “ pre-Socratics,” were not exclusively “ natural historians ” 
or “ physiologers”” and that probably all—and certainly some— 
of them treated the physical origin of things as only the first 
chapter in their investigation of the causes of the world of men 
in which they lived. Did they, then, extend this investigation to 
the origins and the alterations of men’s beliefs and opinions and 
attempt to construct a genealogy, to use one of their own meta- 
phors,? of thoughts and of the words which express thought and 
influence it in turn? Had they, in short, conceived the notion 
even in a crude and primitive fashion of what is here called “ the 
history of ideas "’? 

Certainly they were keenly aware of the multiplicity and differ- 
ence of human customs and opinions, the sort of diversity which 
in the physical world seemed to them to demand an explanation. 
Hecataeus of Miletus * began his history with the statement that 
he was about to write the truth as he saw it, for the accounts 
given by the Greeks were many and absurd; and Hecataeus in 
turn was used by Heraclitus‘¢ along with Xenophanes, Pytha- 
goras, and Hesiod to support by way of example his contention 
that much learning does not produce understanding. The extant 
remains of most of these early writers contain equally sharp 


* Cf. Heidel, Anaximander’s Book, p. 268, n. 62, and Aelian, V. H. IV, 17 
(quoted by Schuhl, Essai sur la Formation de la Pensée Grecque, p. 148, n. 1). 

* Frag. 382 (Miller) = 1a (Jacoby [I, p. 7]). 

*22 B 40 (Diels-Kranz) . 
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censure of the doctrines of their predecessors and of the opinions 
of the many. Xenophanes, who apparently adopted an extreme 
position of empirical common sense in opposition to all subtle 
“ scientific theory,” scornfully called the wars of the gods with 
the Titans and the Giants “ fictions of the men of old.” * Hera- 
clitus, who expressed complete contempt for the multitude which 
followed false teachers and for the “‘ polymaths” alike because 
they did not perceive the true “ logos,” received from Parmenides 
the supreme indignity of having the terms of his “ logos” used to 
describe the men who wander in utter ignorance, facing both 
ways and believing that to be and not to be are the same thing 
and not the same.* All the processes which men believe to be real 
Parmenides declared to be nothing but words which they had 
themselves established; * and Empedocles, berating men for sup- 
posing that anything could come to be or be destroyed, adapted 
to his own use the charge of Parmenides that these supposed 
processes are mere misnomers.® 

Such censure is not balanced by acknowledgment of any debt 
to earlier thinkers, even the obvious one of stimulation. This 
might be an incidental result of the ravages of time which have 
left us so little of what the pre-Socratics wrote, but the tone of 
what has been preserved to us makes any such generous explana- 
tion at least improbable. Heraclitus boasted that he had “ made 
research into himself,” that is to say that he had learned from 
no one else but had found the truth by introspection.* This way 
he must have considered to be open to anyone who has the will 


° Frag. 1 (1, p. 128, 2 [Diels-Kranz]) . 

* Frag. 6 (I, p. 233, 4-9 [Diels-Kranz]) . 

"Frag. 8, 38-41 (I, p. 288, 7-10 [Diels-Kranz)) . 

* Frag. 11 (I, p. 318, 18-20 [Diels-Kranz]) and Frag. 8 (1, p. $12, 7-10 [Diels- 
Kranz}) . 

®* Frag. 101 (I, p. 173, 11 [Diels-Kranz]) and Al, §5 (1, p. 140, 23-24 (Diels- 
Kranz)). 
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to take it, for he asserted that intelligent thought is common to 
all; ?¢ and, though he upbraided humanity for taking poets and 
the mob to be its instructors," he ascribed the diversity and 
falsity of men’s opinions to the fact that they turn away from 
the common “logos” each to illusory thoughts of his own,"? 
as men in sleep turn each to a private world away from 
the single cosmos that they share while waking."* Empedocles 
explained the multitude of erroneous doctrines as the result of 
“ partial views” of the truth: each individual, having seen but 
a small part of the whole, is convinced that what he has chanced 
upon in his little life is everything; ** and this explanation he 
applied ** specifically to the “ common sense ” statement of Xeno- 
phanes ** that the earth extends downwards to infinity. 

These accounts have more affinity with theories of knowledge, 
however, than they have with any theory of the interrelation or 
development of thoughts, opinions, or doctrines. The germ of 
such a theory might more plausibly be recognized in a fragment 
of the unphilosophical Xenophanes,* which says that the gods 
did not reveal all things to mortals from the beginning but men 
by seeking discover in time what is better. This is an early, 
perhaps the earliest expression of the theory of intellectual and 
cultural progress which later became a common-place of Greek 


2¢ Frag. 118 (1, 176, 4 [Diels-Kranz}) . 

1 Frag. 104 (I, p. 174, 8-6 [Diels-Kranz]) and Frag. 57 (I, p. 168, 7-9 [Diels- 
Kranz}. 

»* Frag. 2 (I, p. 151, 1-4 [Diels-Kranz]) . 

48 Frag. 89 (I, p. 171, 3-5 [Diels-Kranz)) ; cf. Frag. 72 (I, p. 167, 9-11) which 
suggests that Heraclitus intended the proportion: the unintelligent awake are 
like men asleep, i.e., the intelligent: the unintelligent awake = the unintelli- 
gent awake: men asleep. 

44 Frag. 2 (I, p. 309, 2-6 [Diels-Kranz)) . 

18 Frag. 39 (1, p. $29, 5-7 [Diels-Kranz]) . 

1¢ Frag. 28 (I, p. 135, 16-17 [Diels-Kranz)) . 

4" Frag. 18 (I, p. 133, 13-14 [Diels-Kranz}) . 
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thought; ?* and positivistic interpreters, combining this fragment 
with one which they took to express a doctrine of scepticism,’® 
have ascribed to Xenophanes the adumbration of their own 
notions of the nature of scientific progress. It is tempting to 
assume that the fragment which I have cited involves the notion 
that each discovery or invention is in some way determined by 
those which preceded it; but there is no indication that Xeno- 
phanes was aware of this implication, and, even if he was, it is a 
long step from such a notion to the doctrine that there is any 
similar causal connection among men’s thoughts and opinions. 
Xenophanes seems rather to have thought that in the sphere of 
the invisible and intangible there is an objective truth which 
different men may approximate in different degrees but can 
never and with certainty grasp as it is, since each infects it with 
his own fancy.** He had observed that different peoples ascribed 
different appearances to the gods and moreover that each created 
the gods in its own image, the Ethiopians making them black 
and snubnosed, the Thracians blue-eyed and red-haired; and he 
indicated the universality of this tendency by saying that the 
brute beasts, if they could draw or mould figures, would each 
give the gods shapes like their own. From this he concluded 
that the ascription of any human shape, characteristic, or activity 
to divinity is a subjective error of men, though he did not on the 
same grounds reject the notion of divinity itself. On the con- 
trary, he asserted the unity of divinity, the nature of which he 


** Cf. for example Isocrates, Paneg. § $2; Chaeremon, frag. 21 (Nauck’, p. 
788) ; Moschion, frag. 6 (Nauck*, pp. 813 £.) which is particularly interesting 
because in lines 20-21 the three explanations of progress in time are men- 
tioned: 1) the concern of Prometheus (i.e. gift of a higher power) , 2) neces- 
sity, 8) nature as a result of long habit; Lucretius, V, 788 ff., especially 1105 ff. 

3° Frag. $4 (I, p. 187, 2-5 (Diels-Kranz]) ; cf. Shorey, Class. Phil., VI (1911), 
pp. 88 ff. on Gomperz’s interpretation. 

* Frag. 34 (1, p. 187, 2-5 [Diels-Kranz]); cf. Wilamowitz, Hermes, LXI 
(1926) , p. 280, and the article of Frankel there referred to. 
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ascertained through a primitive kind of negative theology by 
stripping away all the diverse human opinions concerning it.™ 
There is no evidence to show whether or not he thought of 
generalizing this method of using diverse opinions to cancel one 
another and taking the residuum as the nearest possible approxi- 
mation to truth; but in any case he did not attempt to explain 
the subjectivity even of theological belief further than by citing 
the transference to the gods of the forms, habits, and functions 
of their votaries, and he treated all the various opinions as 
being on the same level without attempting to establish any 
causal connection among them. 

The diversity or diffusion of religious beliefs, of customs, and 
of what may be called the instruments or manifestations of 
culture did, however, widely engage the attention of early 
Greek investigators, who in their speculations treated the phe- 
nomena chiefly from the point of view of origins. An example 
is the case of the alphabet, which according to Greek tradition 
was the invention of Palamedes. Hecataeus ** “ corrected” this 
tradition by saying that Danaus had brought the alphabet to 
Greece, which is to say that the Greek alphabet came from Egypt. 
Herodotus ** later argued that it was brought into Greece by the 
Phoenicians and borrowed first by Ionians who made some 
changes in it. Thereafter almost everyone had his own special 
thesis to defend in regard to this problem. 

What concerns our present interest is, however, the assump- 


™ Frags. 11-16 (1, pp. 182-38 [Diels-Kranz]) and Frags. 23-26 (I, p. 185 
(Diels-Kranz}) . 

*9 Cf. Scholia in Dionysii Thracis Artem Grammaticam, p. 183, 5-9 (Hilgard). 
The Anaximander mentioned along with Hecataeus is probably the younger 
man of this name (cf. Jacoby, Fr. Gr. Hist. 9F 3, I, p. 160), although Klein- 
giinther (IIPRTOZ ETPETHZ, pp. 40, 45, 64) assumes that he is the Milesian 
philosopher. 

* Herodotus, V, 57-59; cf. Kleinginther, op. cit., pp. 60-64. 
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tion common to all of them that the existence of writing in 
different languages in different countries must be explained by 
the direct transfer of writing from one to another, the consequent 
assumption of a single original writing, and the tendency to 
identify by personal names the agents of the invention and of 
the transfers. It sounds late and strange when one hears the 
scholiast on Dionysius Thrax ** say that the probability is that 
there were inventors of alphabets in every land and that this 
explains why the characters used by different peoples are diff- 
erent. Such a notion of independent discoveries or inventions 
of similar instruments or customs seems never to have occurred 
to earlier writers such as Hecataeus; ** and certainly the possi- 
bility is never suggested in the many passages of Herodotus 
which deal with these matters. In them a unique origin is 
always assumed even in the unusual case in which Herodotus 
cannot make up his mind what the origin of a widespread custom 
is,2* and in this case as always it is assumed that the Greeks, if 
they share the custom or use the instrument, are the borrowers, 
not the originators of it. So, to mention but a few examples 
and those which concern intellectual history, it was from Egypt 
that the Greeks got geometry,?’? the belief in metempsychosis,?* 
and the names of most of the gods, these last having come by 
way of the Pelasgians who devised the few that did not come 
originally from Egypt.*® 

This search for origins, which in the extant literature we 
can first observe being pursued over a wide field in the history 
of Herodotus, though there are indications of its practice at a 


% Scholia in Dionysii Thracis Artem Grammaticam, p. 188, 16-17 (Hilgard) . 
** Cf, Kleinginther, op. cit., p. 46. 

** II, 167; cf. Kleingiinther, op. cit., p. 53 and pp. 57 ff. 

*TII, 109, 3. 

**IT, 123. 

IT, 4, 2; 50; 52-58. 
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much earlier date, was systematized in the form of catalogues of 
“ Heuremata ” which appeared first under Sophistic influence at 
the end of the fifth century and issued finally in the Peripatetic 
collection entited “ Peplos.” 

The observation of diverse human customs and beliefs impelled 
Greek thought at the same time in another direction, a direction 
clearly indicated by the implications which Xenophanes had seen 
in the diverse forms of the various national gods. Herodotus, 
who so assiduously and confidently sought the unique origin of 
similar customs, gave remarkable expression to this other ten- 
dency also. Cambyses, he wrote,*! in scoffing at the religious 
customs of the Egyptians, showed plainly that he was violently 
mad, for, if one should propose to all men that they choose the 
fairest customs of all, each group after examining all would 
choose its own; and in support of this statement he tells the 
story of the Greeks and Indians who were outraged by the 
impious suggestion that either group should dispose of its dead 
in the way that the other considered pious. Before Herodotus, 
Pindar had put the point succinctly: “ Different customs are 
current with different people, and each one lauds his own 
justice.” #2, What implication Pindar saw in this is not known, 
since the fragment is preserved in isolation; the moral that 
Herodotus drew was tolerance of differences of belief, but the 
seed of this tolerance could as easily flower in complete cynicism. 
If the diversity of opinions about the form of the gods had not 
brought Xenophanes to atheism, it had seemed to him to prove 
that all the various opinions on the subject were erroneous. 
Heraclitus may have thought that he had discovered a sanction 
for the diverse customs of different men when he made the 


*° Cf. Kleingiinther, op. cit., pp. 146-51. 
TIT, 38. 
*? Frag. 208 (Bowra) = 215 (Schroeder) . 
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‘pronouncement that all human laws are nourished by the one 
divine law;** but he had at the same time emphasized the dis- 
tinction which was to lead to the conviction that the very diver- 
sity of human laws and customs proved them all to be equally 
arbitrary, artificial, and invalid, all opposed to true or natural 
morality rather than different manifestations or aspects of it. 
So it came that Sophocles could make Antigone in the height of 
moral fervor appeal against the statutes of the state to “the 
unwritten statutes which live not for today or yesterday but 
forever and no-one knows their beginning.” ** 

To the men of the “ sophistic enlightenment,” the diversity of 
human customs implied no such higher “ unwritten statute” 
which all men are bound in conscience to obey but the relativity 
and artificiality of all law and custom and an incompatibility 
between these conventions and nature. “ Matters of law or cus- 
tom,” said Antiphon,** “ are adventitious, but the rules of nature 
are necessary; the former are the results of convention and do 
not arise of themselves, whereas the latter grow of themselves 
and are not conventional. ... Most of what is just according 
to law is inimical to nature.” Since customs came to be regarded 
as human contrivances, it was assumed that they had been con- 
trived by particular human beings, even though these individuals 
could no longer be identified by name, as Critias ** assumed that 
there had been some single individual who had contrived the 
notion of religion and had persuaded men to adopt it. This 
tendency and, what is more important, the kind of ethical argu- 
ments in support of which it was used, appear in parody at the 


** Frag. 114 (I, p. 176, 5-9 [Diels-Kranz}) . 

% Antigone 456-57. 

** Oxyrh. Pap. XI, no. 1864 ed. Hunt, Frag. A, cols. 1-2 (II, pp. 346-48 
(Diels-Kranz)}) . 

*¢ Frag. 25 (II, pp. 386-89 [Diels-Kranz]), lines 12 and 41-42. 
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end of Aristophanes’ Clouds,** where when the father, objecting 
to being beaten by his son, argues: 
On beating fathers custom everywhere has placed its ban, 
the son replies: 
Was not the one who first devised this custom then a man 
Like you and me, and did he not by speech persuade the 
crowd 
In olden times; and am I any less to be allowed 
To set up a new custom for the future age to learn 
That sires who once their children whipped be flogged by 
them in turn? 
And for good measure he adds an argument which parodies the 
opposition of nature to convention and the theory, adopted by 
Democritus,** that men learned the arts and crafts by imitating 


the lower animals: 
Look to the cocks and all the other beasts that you can 
name. 
They knock their fathers all about; and yet they're just the 
same 
As we are, save that they don’t play the legislative game.** 
Reflection upon the diversity of scientific or philosophical 
theory and opinion led to a conclusion similar to that which 
was reached by such reflection in the sphere of law and custom 
and culminated in the intellectual nihilism of Gorgias and the 
intellectual relativism of Protagoras. One might have expected 
the Sophists to exploit not merely the diversity of scientific 
opinions but the possibility of an aetiology and history of such 
opinions in order to support their scepticism in this field in the 
way that they sought to establish it in the ethical and social 
*7 1420-24. 


** Frag. 154 (II, p. 178, 11-15 [Diels-Kranz]) . 
* Clouds, 1427-29. 
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spheres; but no indication exists that they saw this opportunity 
or in any way tried to construct a causal relation among the 
opinions and theories which they played off against one another 
for the purpose of discrediting all. 

Besides the attempts to identify origins and originators there 
is in the extant pre-Platonic literature evidence for only one 
other kind of historical treatment of philosophical or scientific 
opinions. Democritus “ in his “ Little Diacosmos” said that the 
theories concerning the syn and moon which Anaxagoras had 
put forward were not his own but had been stolen by him from 
earlier thinkers. A fragment of Heraclitus,‘ the authenticity of 
which is doubtful, charges Pythagoras in similar fashion with 
having excerpted the writings of others and having claimed the 
resulting wisdom as his own. The charge of plagiarism may at 
first sight appear to have little to do with the history of ideas; 
but like the catalogues of “ Heuremata” it became one of the 
accepted formulae used by post-Aristotelian historians of phi- 
losophy and, like other formulae in the history of human 
thought, was ultimately taken so seriously that it became a 
motive for altering the evidence to account for which it was 
originally set up. The ironical historian may be amused to 
observe that Democritus was himself charged by an Epicurean 
writer with having plagiarized the “ Great Diacosmos” of Leu- 
cippus,*? whose very existence Epicurus himself denied.** To 
cite only one other example, Plato was accused of having pla- 
giarized the writings of Protagoras *¢ and of Philolaus; ¢* and on 
the strength of another version of this hypothesis the “ original ” 


“Frag. 5 (II, p. 134, 7-10 [Diels-Kranz]) . 

“Frag. 129 (1, p. 180, 13 ff. [Diels-Kranz]) . 

“°67Bla (II, p. 80, 7 ff. [Diels-Kranz)) . 

“* Cf. Bailey, The Greek Atomists and Epicurus, p. 66. 

“+80 B2 and 5 (II, p. 264, 12-19, and p. 265, 18 ff. [Diels-Kranz)) . 
“*44A1 (1, p. 898, 13-18 [Diels-Kranz}) . 
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from which he was supposed to have copied the Timaeus was 
later forged and is still extant.“ The motives for these later 
charges of plagiarism were, of course, various and complicated, 
and among them were often malice and the professional zeal of 
rival schools; but it is important to understand that the formula 
sometimes covered what we should now call the influence of one 
writer upon another and that in such cases it is only one example 
of the crude externalization of the history of ideas, of which 
the formula of “ Heuremata” is another. 

What Plato did with this formula of “ Heuremata” is an 
instructive introduction to his attitude towards the history of 
thought in general. In the Phaedrus ** Socrates gives an account 
of the invention of writing, ascribing it to Theuth, one of the 
gods who inhabited Egypt in ancient times, and telling how 
Thamous, the king, explained to the inventor that his invention 
would have effects the contrary of what he expected. It is for 
the sake of Thamous’s criticism, of course, that Socrates tells 
this story of the invention which he introduces as an Egyptian 
tradition; but to make this perfectly clear Plato has at the end 
given Phaedrus and Socrates a brief interchange of remarks 
which defines his own conception of the limits and uses of such 
historical categories. The sophisticated, young Phaedrus knows 
that the story is not “historically true”; and his immediate 
comment at its conclusion is: “ Socrates, you lightly invent tales 
of Egyptians and men of whatsoever land you like.” Socrates 
replies that the generation of Phaedrus is wiser than the men of 
old who in their simplicity were satisfied with the truth even if it 
came. from stocks and stones, whereas to Phaedrus it matters 
who has said a thing since his concern is not solely whether 


“ Timaeus Locrus, wep! yuxas xboyw xal pbovos. (cf. Harder, R.E., Zweite 
Reihe, VI, 1, 1223). 
4" 274C-275C. 
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what is said is true. This obviously is not merely what the com- 
mentators say, a warning to readers not to take Socrates’ history 
as literally true; it is also Plato’s confession that to him the 
importance of a theory or judgment lies in its meaning and 
validity and not in its author or origin; but it is besides Plato’s 
apology for his own technique of presenting in the form of 
temporal history matters which he believes in truth transcend 
temporality. Here is, instead of the unconscious and naive 
externalization of the history of thought, the conscious avowal of 
externalization as a technique of analysis and representation 
with the concomitant warning that the representation is not 
the truth but only a symbol of it. 

The warning is repeated more explicitly in the Timaeus,** 
where Plato apologizes for describing in temporal sequence the 
creation of the material and spiritual factors of the universe and 
says that this manner of speaking is a consequence of the con- 
tingent or haphazard which is a large element in the constitution 
of man. The very form of expression which Plato chose to use, 
the dialogue, is an application of this technique of externaliza- 
tion, the externalization of thought which is the dialogue of the 
soul with itself, the different moments represented by different 
characters whose names are historical names and whose masks 
and tones are so realistically portrayed that great scholars have 
insisted that this must all be history—not a fiction of Plato’s but 
the veritable words of Socrates and his companions and oppo- 
nents faithfully recorded. All the more difficult has it been for 
readers to understand in what sense those passages of the 
dialogues are historical which profess to deal with the inter- 
relation of the doctrines of earlier philosophers. 

There is a famous passage in the Phaedo * in which Socrates 


9 $4C. 4°96 A ff. 
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tells how in his youth he zealously engaged in the investigation 
of nature, hoping to learn the causes of things, how the various 
doctrines of earlier philosophers, unnamed but identifiable, left 
him more bewildered than ever, how his hopes were raised 
when he heard of Anaxagoras’ doctrine of Noés and were dashed 
again when he read the book of Anaxagoras, and how finally 
in desperation he took refuge in his own method of dialectic 
and in the theory of ideas. This passage has been taken by 
some scholars quite literally as an historical account of Socrates’ 
development, and in the references to the various doctrines 
mentioned they have tried to identify the historical influences 
upon Socrates’ thought; but then one must also take the cul- 
minating theory of ideas as the doctrine of Socrates, not of Plato, 
and all the evidence that we have—and there is much of it— 
speaks against this.°° Did Plato then intend this to be his own 
intellectual autobiography transferred to Socrates? Only in the 
sense that it is neither the one nor the other exclusively but 
a generalized “ philosopher’s progress,” and a “ philosopher's 
progress” in which the progressive stages are represented by 
particular doctrines of earlier philosophy arranged according to © 
a schematic interpretation. 

The philosopher symbolized by Socrates begins with a dim 
perception of that which this progress is to clarify. He seeks 
the causes of things, ai airfa: which he specifies at the beginning 
as “the cause why,” 8a 7i,4 without yet being aware of the 
implications of that specification. First he seeks in vain through 
the different mechanistic theories, which are arranged sche- 
matically and not according to their historical chronological 


"One of the interesting bits of evidence is Metaphysics 987 B 31-38, an 
obvious reminiscence of Phaedo 99 E ff., which shows that Aristotle took the 
last part of this “ biography of Socrates” as a reference to Plato, not to Socrates. 

"96 A8-10. 
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sequence and among which is included the mechanistic part of 
Anaxagoras’ doctrine,** the author of which is not named, 
because his doctrine has been divided in two in order that the 
nonmechanistic part with which his name is especially connected 
may be used to represent the second stage. It is only after the 
philosopher has been disappointed in the promise which that 
part of Anaxagoras’ doctrine, the conception of Nojs, seemed to 
him to make that he understands why the doctrines of the 
earlier stage only increased his bewilderment, for now because 
of the suggestion of Anaxagoras which Anaxagoras did not him- 
self understand he can clarify that cause as 8d ri which he was 
seeking from the beginning and see that it is final causality as 
distinguished from necessary condition, which, Socrates now 
says,5* most people, like men who fumble for their way in the 
dark, mistakenly give the name of “ cause.” 

This brief analysis of the passage shows, I think, that, while 
Plato is here concerned with the interrelation of philosophical 
theories and employs for the elements of his construction doc- 
trines which were held by historical persons, his purpose is not 
to give an account of the development of any particular indi- 
vidual or of the whole of preceding philosophy. He has put 
into the temporal sequence of a narrative what he considered 
to be the necessary relation of the various possible ways of looking 
at the problem of causality; and, although the whole “ progress ” 
culminates in the theory of ideas, we cannot assume even that 
it therefore describes, or that Plato meant it to describe, the 
course by which he arrived at that theory himself. 

So Plato intended something other than what we mean by an 
historical account when in the Theaetetus ** he wrote that, with 
the exception of Parmenides, all the wise men in succession 


*°96C7-D 8. 5899 A-B. 152 E ff. 
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from Homer, the father of tragedy, and Epicharmus, the father 
of comedy, are to be taken as agreeing on the proposition that 
nothing ever exists but all things are always in process of 
becoming and gives by name as examples of these wise men 
Protagoras, Heraclitus, and Empedocles. He did undoubtedly 
intend most seriously to emphasize that the relativism which in 
this dialogue he elaborated and in its elaborated form put into 
the mouth of Protagoras had always been one aspect of Greek 
thought or perhaps had always been and would always be one 
aspect of all human thought. To the external form, however, 
in which he expressed this interpretation he ascribed no validity 
of its own. That is clear from the fact that he altered this form 
to suit different contexts, as when in the Cratylus ** he made 
Socrates profess to discover the doctrine of Heraclitus in lines 
of Homer, Hesiod, and Orpheus and even to ascribe it to the 
hypothetical founders of language but made no mention of 
Protagoras, Empedocles, or Epicharmus. When one recalls, more- 
over, the opinion expressed by Socrates in the Protagoras ** 
concerning the use and possibility of discovering what the poets 
really meant, one cannot suppose that Plato would have seriously 
defended the interpretations by means of which he read into 
Homer’s lines the doctrine of flux or relativity. Whether or not 
Homer really espoused that doctrine consciously or at all did 
not concern him; he believed that the attitude towards reality 
of which that doctrine is a manifestation was as old as thought 
itself, he wanted a symbol by means of which he could most 
vividly express that belief, and so he used Homer as such a 
symbol, nothing more. 

It is for the same reason that in the Sophist ** the Eleatic 
doctrine of the unity of being is said to have “begun with 


** 401 B-402 D. §* $47 C-848 A. *7 242 D-E. 
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Xenophanes and even earlier.” The opposite of the notion that 
being is many must have been as old as that notion. Not only 
Empedocles, who was later in time than Parmenides, but Hera- 
clitus, too, who was certainly earlier, is there represented as 
having sought a compromise between these two extremes; and 
it may be that it was in order to avoid an obvious anachronism 
that the name of Parmenides is not mentioned along with that 
of Xenophanes in this passage. This is not to say that Plato 
here “ rearranged” history; he was not interested in history at 
all in the sense of the temporal sequence of theories. In his 
opinion the tendencies towards the many and the one and 
compromise between them are always present in human thought, 
and the logical scheme into which he analyses this nontemporal 
fact misrepresents that fact no more than does the historical 
externalization of the truth in time—or rather not so much. 
This difference between Plato’s attitude and ours towards the 
history of thought is most strikingly exemplified by a later passage 
in the Sophist ** in which he describes as a battle of the giants 
the argument between the materialists and “the friends of 
the ideas,” the former dragging all things down to earth and 
insisting that only what can be touched and felt has existence, 
the latter defending themselves from some invisible height and 
maintaining that intelligible and incorporeal ideas are true 
existence. ‘‘ Between them,” Plato says, “is joined forever war 
without limit.” Modern scholars almost without exception °* 
have assumed that the two parties here described must have been 
historical persons, whom they have forthwith attempted not 
without much controversy to identify. Certain characteristics 
ascribed to either later in the passage do make it possible to 
ascertain the particular groups that Plato used as his models for 


#9246 A ff. 
** There are some exceptions, chief among them Paul Friedlander. 
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the descriptions; but Plato has said that the struggle continues 
forever, and so the historical persons whose particular lineaments 
of argument and designation were borrowed for the description 
or even perhaps suggested it are not what was significant to him 
but only served as symbols of two factions which he saw always 
at strife in human thought. 

Such considerations did not occur to Aristotle, who apparently 
supposed that Plato had intended his schematic analyses for 
“history.” So Plato’s use of Homer caused him to consider in 
all gravity whether the poet had really been a physical phi- 
losopher before Thales and had anticipated the latter’s doc- 
trine.“° Upon this question he pronounced a “non liquet”; 
but Plato’s similar use of Xenophanes he not only took in the 
same literal fashion but accepted in this sense as true, so that 
in virtue of this misconception Xenophanes became the founder 
of the Eleatic school and the teacher of Parmenides.*: Examples 
like this indicate that Aristotle failed to understand Plato's 
purposely unhistorical technique; but for all that his own 
method of treating earlier thought is not without some simi- 
larity to Plato’s and was not unaffected by it. 

Such a statement as this may at first hearing seem to be both 
paradoxical and heretical. The most learned historian of Greek 
philosophy has paid homage to the historical research and erudi- 
tion of Aristotle and has called him the originator of the history 
of philosophy; * and Aristotle’s treatment of his predecessors in 
his extant works is so extensive and detailed that large parts of 
his writings do sound like histories of philosophy and, read by 
themselves, give the impression of having been written with what 
we should call a purely historical purpose. Almost every phi- 


** Metaphysics 983 B 27-984 A 2; cf. Ross, Metaphysics 1, p. 180. 
" Metaphysics 986 B21 ff; cf. Ross, op. cit., p. 153. 
** Zeller, Phil. Griech., I, 2, p. 1861. 
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losophical question that he discusses is introduced by an account 
of the earlier treatments of the question; and these are usually 
presented not as mere lists of different opinions but as doctrines 
which in their origins and their peculiar characteristics are some- 
how related to one another. The explanation, for example, in 
Metaphysics A of the influences which were responsible for Plato's 
formulation of the theory of ideas ** and in the essay on Genera- 
tion and Corruption “ the account of the background and origins 
of the atomic theory sound as if they might have been written 
by a modern historian and have in fact been reproduced as 
satisfactory and accurate accounts by most historians of Greek 
philosophy. 

When it is observed, however, that in different contexts 
Aristotle gives different accounts of the same doctrine, omitting 
or emphasizing different parts of it, finding in it different and 
even incompatible meanings and implications, and explaining 
its origins and background in quite different ways, and especially 
when it is further observed that such variations are always 
relevant to some particular part of his own philosophical doc- 
trine, the establishment of which constitutes the larger context,** 
it becomes clear that these expositions were written for a purpose 
that was not merely historical and that the character of each 
exposition and interpretation was determined by this purpose. 

Aristotle was certainly influenced by the literary form in which 
Plato had written, for he wrote dialogues himself; but, since 
none of these survives, it cannot be known whether they were 
more than superficial imitations of the form of Plato's literary 
expression. It may be the effect of this same influence in a pro- 


8 Metaphysics 987 A 32-B 10. 

* De Generatione $24 B 35-825 B 15. 

8 See Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy, passim, e. g. 
pp. 220-21, p. 118, and Chapter VII, e.g. p. 349. 
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founder sense, however, that so much of the extant technical 
writing of Aristotle consists of aporetic discussions. Each of 
these discussions is a kind of dialogue in which the interlocutors 
are replaced by the expositions of earlier opinions which are 
played off against one another. Each opinion is meant to con- 
tribute to the conclusion of the discussion, which is Aristotle’s 
own doctrine; and this end determines the choice and interpre- 
tation of the opinions of his predecessors in each particular con- 
text. The purpose of his expositions of earlier thought was, then, 
dialectical rather than historical; but the justification of this 
dialectical technique lay in his conception of the history of 
thought. He believed that the full truth had been discovered 
and lost many times, that his own system was the completion of 
one of these cycles of discovery, and that all previous doctrines 
known to him were vague and confused vestiges of the truth and 
therefore “ stammering” attempts to express his own system. 
These earlier doctrines were then the material from which by 
combination and interpretation the shattered pattern of reality 
could be reintegrated; * conversely, the only rule by which 
earlier doctrines could be judged, compared, and distinguished 
must be the extent to which they succeeded in approximating 
the norm which was Aristotle’s system, and he groups and 
regroups them to emphasize now one phase of this theory and 
again another. Even the exposition of previous philosophy 
which constitutes the whole of the first book of the Metaphysics 
is in fact a dialectical argument in support of the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the four types of causality and was intended as such. 

“Ie is evident,” Aristotle says in conclusion of this exposition,** 
“that all men seem to seek the causes named in the Physics and 


“CE. Aristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy, p. 348 and references 
there. : 
* Metaphysics 998 A 11 ff. 
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that we cannot name any besides these; but they seek them 
vaguely; and, though in a sense they have all been described 
before, in a sense they have not been described at all, for early 
philosophy is on all subjects like one that lisps, in that it is 
young and in its beginnings.” In final exemplification of this 
he explains that Empedocles, though he did not clearly state 
the position for which his doctrine is here employed, would 
necessarily have agreed with the Aristotelian clarification of it, 
had this been put before him. Aristotle did not envisage the 
possibility that the problems with which earlier thinkers were 
concerned may have been different from his own. He was con- 
cerned with their opinions as varying approximations to an 
expression of the truth which is identical for all; and, if at times 
his treatment of them has to us more the semblance of history 
than Plato’s has, that is chiefly because this truth, which he 
conceived as the final cause of all these philosophical opinions, 
was no longer as for Plato an extratemporal world of ideas but 
his own philosophical system, the expression of which did follow 
them in time as the full flowering of what they contained in 
seed and had manifested only partially and imperfectly. 

Yet Aristotle, even if he was not an historian of philosophy, 
was in a different sense the founder of the history of philosophy. 
His pupils or associates in the Lyceum were encouraged or 
perhaps incited by him to undertake historical researches in 
many fields, among the most famous and influential of which 
were Aristoxenus’ History of Music, Eudemus’ History of Mathe- 
matics, and Theophrastus’ History of Natural Philosophy. Much 
of this Peripatetic work was purely annalistic or what we should 
call compilations of the materials for history rather than his- 
torical writing. At the same time there was cultivated among the 
Peripatetics a taste for biography which from the very beginning 
leaned strongly towards the scandalous. From the work of 
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Theophrastus descended all the later so-called doxographical 
writings, summaries more or less elaborate of the opinions of phi- 
losophers arranged in encyclopaedic fashion either by subjects 
or by schools, with later additions by hands only conjecturally 
identifiable. In them and in the extant fragments of the History 
of Theophrastus from which they are ultimately descended can 
be discerned a certain influence of Aristotle, for which Aristotle 
cannot be fairly held responsible. The dialectical configurations 
and interpretations which he had employed were taken for 
literal history by Theophrastus even as Aristotle had sometimes 
taken literally the dialectical schemata of Plato. Moreover, 
Theophrastus began to use as a regular expedient to explain 
apparent similarities in the opinions and formulations of diff- 
erent thinkers the assumption of a teacher-pupil relation and 
the framework of philosophical schools, a construction to which 
Aristotle had already occasionally had recourse and which later 
became a highly elaborated device of the historians. It is but 
one example, though the most obvious and striking one, of the 
ever increasing externalization of the history of philosophy from 
this point onwards in ancient times; the extremes to which it 
was driven may be seen in the first book of Diogenes Laertius ¢ 
where all philosophers down to Clitomachus, Chrysippus, Theo- 
phrastus, and Epicurus—that is, Academic, Stoic, Peripatetic, and 
Epicurean—are fitted into two schools deriving by direct lines of 
succession from Thales and Pherecydes. 

From the Hellenistic Age onwards, histories of philosophy 
were written that were divorced from all philosophizing; but in 
consequence they were nothing more than lists of philosophical 
opinions or sequences of biographies of philosophers consisting 
largely of personal anecdotes, and even those opinions and these 
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biographical details were usually derived not from the original 
writings of the philosophers concerned or even from serious 
historical records but by multiple reflection from the dialectical 
passages of Aristotle, from the fictionalized or scandalous Peri- 
patetic biographies, or from such dialogues and philosophical 
romances as those of Heraclides Ponticus, Aristoxenus, Clearchus, 
and Eratosthenes. The sediment of all this writing is preserved 
for us in the undigested, uncritical, and often self-contradictory 
collection of Diogenes Laertius entitled The Lives and Opinions 
of the Eminent Philosophers, which, because it is unique, having 
outlived all its sources, has served as the foundation of all modern 
histories of Greek philosophy. 

The philosophers, when they dealt with earlier thought at all, 
did so either to repudiate it all in establishment of their own 
absolute originality, as did Epicurus, or to read into some earlier 
writer their own doctrines, as the Stoics did with Heraclitus or 
as Plotinus did with Plato. Dissatisfaction with the multiplicity 
of philosophical dogmas gave rise to syncretism, which operated 
by compromising the differences among divergent doctrines, or 
to scepticism, which mustered all known differences of opinion 
concerning every possible question in order to prove that no 
certain knowledge is attainable concerning anything; but neither 
the syncretists nor the sceptics attempted to explain how such 
differences of opinion arose or to relate them to one another or 
to circumstances and conditions which might have determined 
them. In short, there is not anywhere in Greek philosophy or 
the Greeks’ own history of philosophy anything that corresponds 
to what we call the history of ideas. 

Why Plato and Aristotle were not concerned with the history 
of thought as mere history I have already indicated. They were 
concerned with something else, with the nature of objective 
truth, with the ideas or universals which have no history rather 
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than with the particular attempts of particular human beings 
to formulate in thought or speech the nature of this eternal 
truth. When they sought, each in his own way, to formulate 
the nature of this truth or to indicate the procedure by which 
it could be grasped (for Plato’s writings at least have rather the 
latter purpose than the former), they made use of historical 
names and formulations, to be sure, but they used them as 
material to be reshaped by their dialectical method with the 
intention not of accurately retracing the particular course that 
thought had taken in the past but of eliciting the typical or 
universal aspects from these imperfect particular manifestations, 
Plato fashioning an ideal panorama of philosophy, the moments 
of which must always be present in human thinking as the 
problem of the one and the many, he says,®* is a deathless and 
ageless affection of human discourse which had no beginning and 
will never have an end, Aristotle refashioning historical material 
as tragedy refashions it in order to state not what has happened 
but what may happen, whereby it is more philosophical than 
history is.” To Aristotle as well as to Plato the very possibility 
of what we call a history of ideas would have seemed to be 
incompatible with philosophy, which to them implied an objec- 
tive and eternal truth discernible by each individual human mind 
directly. 

Something of this attitude was characteristic of all Greek phi- 
losophical thought. The doctrine of the relativity of sensation 
so widely held by the pre-Socratics was not extended by them 
to knowledge and the object of knowledge; Heraclitus, Par- 
menides, and Empedocles all assumed an objective truth, the 
knowledge of which is possible directly and only directly to each 
individual, and even the Atomists and Epicureans, whose theory 


* Philebus 15 D. 
7 Poetics 1451 B 4 ff. 
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of the origin of the arts in human imitation of the other animals 
could have been extended into a theory of the growth and 
development of human thought, made no such extension of it 
themselves but explained the mental state and knowledge of each 
individual independently by the varying impact upon each of 
the atoms which for them constituted the unique objective truth. 
The case of Protagoras and the later Sceptics is most instructive 
of all in this connection, for it might have been expected that, 
when they rejected the possibility of attaining objective truth, 
they would have explained the various opinions of men in terms 
of the influence upon men’s minds of their linguistic, cultural, 
and philosophical environments and antecedents. This they did 
not do; but instead they left each man an autonomous world 
in himself, generating his own thoughts without relation to 
those of his predecessors. So pervasive was the notion that the 
thought of each individual is directed to a universal and objec- 
tive truth of some kind and determined by it that people like 
this, who denied the existence or the accessibility of such truth, 
could not conceive of relating the thoughts of the individual to 
anything else unless it were to make them merely epiphenomena 
of sensation. To explain them as passing from mind to mind, 
growing, developing, changing, and vanishing to reappear later 
in altered guise or shifted intention would have seemed to them 
to be more mythological than Protagoras’ avowed myth of Zeus’s 
distribution of a sense of justice to men, for it would be to 
endow with life and individuality of their own what are only 
functions of individual minds. They did not have the successful 
hypothesis of biological evolution to make it easy for them to 
employ the metaphor of the growth, mutation, and development 
of ideas as such. 

As for the biographers and doxographers, the ancient specialists 
in the history of philosophy, they wrote as recorders of events or 
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scorekeepers without any critical understanding of the phi- 
losophical problems with which the subjects of their histories 
had wrestled, of the various techniques that had been employed 
to resolve these problems, or of the different ways in which the 
solutions had been determined by the status of the problems 
and the manner of grappling with them. In so far as they tried 
at all to explain the philosophy, the history of which they were 
supposedly writing, they did so by means of biographical acci- 
dents in the lives of the philosophers or by treating dogmas as 
counters passed from one column to another and added, sub- 
tracted, or exchanged against one another in the account-books 
of the schools. Of them no history of ideas could be expected, 
for they did not concern themselves with ideas but at best with 
an epitome of their expression and with the lives of those who 
had expressed them. Their work is useful to us only because 
most of the philosophy of which it pretends to be a history and 
is not has disappeared; but the limits of its usefulness are pain- 
fully strict and very dangerous to overstep, and its later influence 
even down to the present has been sinister, for the complete 
externalization of the history of ancient philosophy has been 
encouraged and maintained to a great extent by its example. 
There can be no real history of philosophy unless the historian 
philosophizes, philosophizes within the framework of his subject 
and at the same time keeps his critical faculty detached and 
vigilant over the philosophy which he is rethinking. That is 
why the ancient doxographers were not historians of ideas; it is 
why so much of the modern history of ancient philosophy is 
little better than doxography; but conversely, if I may be bold 
to give one reason for many, it is why the study of the history 
of ideas has been prosecuted with such sound and signal success 
by the man to whom we here express our gratitude, Professor 
Arthur O. Lovejoy. 
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PRESOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY * 


It is only fair for you to be forewarned that I do not intend to 
present you with an exhaustive doxography, a list of the opinions and 
systems of all the important philosophers before Socrates, or to offer 
you a formula to which the meaning of all Presocratic philosophy can 
be reduced. My purpose is merely to suggest certain salient charac- 
teristics which, I believe, can help one to find one’s way through the 
extant remains of Presocratic philosophy and to appraise at something 
like their real value the many formulae which have been offered, each 
as the only effective key to the understanding of those remains, and 
then to indicate how the Presocratic thinkers affected the character of 
subsequent philosophy. 

This subsequent philosophy has unfortunately limited seriously 
and to some degree effectively prevented our direct approach to the 
Presocratics. We possess no single complete work of any of the Pre- 
socratic philosophers, and most of the scanty and disconnected frag- 
ments that we have are preserved only because they were quoted by 
post-Socratic philosophers for their own dialectical purposes or quoted 
by later commentators of those philosophers in illustration of the 
statements which they had made about the Presocratics. The result 
is that such direct quotations of the Presocratics as we do possess are 
almost entirely a selection determined by the interpretations and for- 
mulations of Presocratic philosophy by the post-Socratic philosophers 
for their own philosophical purposes, chiefly by Aristotle and to a 
lesser extent by Plato, by the Stoics, and by the Sceptics. The ancient 
accounts of Presocratic philosophy are prejudiced in the same fashion, 
since most of them depend ultimately upon Theophrastus’ History of 
PKilosophy and in that work Theophrastus interpreted the Pre- 
socratics not merely according to general Peripatetic formulae as 
might have been expected but usually in close dependence upon the 
particular formulations of Aristotle. In considering any so-called 


* A lecture originally delivered at St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md., on Decem- 
ber 10, 1948. 
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fragment, therefore, it is necessary not to be content to read it in iso- 
lation. One must take into consideration the whole context in which 
it has been preserved (a context which sometimes is as extensive as 
a whole book of Aristotle’s Metaphysics), the ultimate source of that 
context if it can be discovered, and the possible reasons why this par- 
ticular fragment was quoted or this particular interpretation adopted 
in this particular place. Such careful investigation, comparison, and 
reflection are necessary before one can feel even reasonably sure that 
one is ascribing to a Presocratic philosopher a conception or an atti- 
tude that was his own and not some later interpretation or deforma- 
tion of it. 

There is no more significant characteristic of a philosopher’s 
thought than the kind of questions that he asks, the problems which 
he feels called upon to solve as contrasted with the assumptions that 
he makes; and it is just in this respect that the character of Pre- 
socratic thought is most thoroughly concealed and misrepresented as 
a result of the channels through which it has been transmitted. The 
doxographers listed the opinions of all philosophers as if they were all 
answers to the same questions asked in the same way; and each phi- 
losopher interpreted his predecessors, if he considered them at all, as 
if they had been trying to answer the same questions which he had 
posed for himself. Book A of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, for example, 
which both directly and through Theophrastus had greater influence 
upon the subsequent ancient histories of philosophy than any other 
single work, interprets all previous philosophy as a groping for his 
own doctrine of four-fold causality and is in fact intended to be a dia- 
lectical argument in support of that doctrine,’ which itself implies a 
question that could not have been formulated before Plato. Aristotle 
as a philosopher is, of course, entirely justified in inquiring what 
answer any of the Presocratic systems could give to the problem of 
causality as he had formulated it; but to suppose that such an inquiry 
is historical, that is, to suppose that any of these systems was elabo- 
rated with a view to that problem as formulated by Aristotle, is likely 
to lead to misinterpretation of those systems themselves and certainly 
involves the misrepresentation of the motives and intentions of their 
authors. 

It is in this same book of Aristotle’s that Thales appears as the 
first of the “ material monists,” * and this is the ultimate source of the 


1 Cf. Metaphysice 983 A 24-B 6 and 993 A 1Iff. 
2 Metaphysics 983 B 20-984 A 3. 
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convention which makes him the first identifiable figure in Greek phi- 
losophy. How, when, and from what origins Greek philosophy arose 
are questions which have excited interest, speculation, and contro- 
versy from the time of Aristotle to the present. Greek mythography, 
the Greek rationalistic spirit, the influence of Babylon or Egypt, the 
practical interests of the sea-faring and colonizing Milesians, mysti- 
ciam, and interest in the form of divinity, each of these has been held 
responsible for the appearance in Ionia in the early sixth century B.C. 
of that systematic concern with the constitution and meaning of exist- 
ence which is the essence of Greek philosophy. All of these various 
explanations, however, are based chiefly upon analogical arguments, 
the validity of which is highly dubious, and upon late Greek state- 
ments, which are themselves rather hypotheses and speculations than 
historical evidence. The lack of any real evidence for the resolution 
of this problem is emphasized by the paucity of genuine evidence con- 
cerning Thales himself. What Aristotle himself knew about Thales’ 
opinions he says that he knew only by tradition; and this was very 
little and in its significance not at all clear. Thales declared, they 
say, that the earth rests upon water. So Aristotle in the De Caelo,* 
where he discusses the position and stability of the earth; in the pas- 
sage of the Metaphysics to which I have already referred he states 
that this notion of Thales’ followed from his doctrine that all things 
come to be from water.‘ This, at any rate, is a doctrine which Thales 
“is said” to have held,® and on the basis of this Aristotle makes him 
a “ material monist ”; but he does not tell us who said so. It might 
possibly have been Hippo, who held the doctrine himself and who 
may have sought in this way to lend it authority after the fashion of 
antiquity. Hippo is mentioned in this same passage,® and Aristotle 
here suggests as a reason why Thales decided that all things come to 
be from water an argument which elsewhere he ascribes to Hippo.” 
What we know of Aristotle’s general method of interpreting his prede- 
cessors, however, and the specific purpose of his dialectical history in 
this book arouse the suspicion that Thales was not led from the 
general doctrine that all things come to be from water to draw the 
conclusion that the earth rests upon water, but conversely from the 
tradition which ascribed to Thales the notion that the earth rests 
upon water Aristotle inferred that he had made water the origin of 
everything. This suspicion is heightened by the fact that Plato does 
8 De Caelo 294 A 28-30. 4 Metaphysics 983 B 21. 
5 Metaphysics 984A2-3. ° Metaphysics 984A3-5. 7 De Anima 405 B 2-3. 
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not mention Thales in connection with this doctrine in the passages 
where, attempting to establish the antiquity of the doctrine of flux, he 
facetiously ascribes it to Homer, Hesiod, and Orpheus on the strength 
of lines that make Ocean the origin of the gods.®° To Plato Thales 
was one of the Seven Sages,® a man to whom tradition ascribed in- 
genious contrivances for the practical arte.° To Herodotus he was 
known for having advised the Ionians to form a confederation, for 
having foretold a solar eclipse, and (a tradition which Herodotus dis- 
believed) for having diverted the course of the Halys river which 
blocked the way of the army of Croesus." Several passages of Aris- 
tophanes * show that the name “ Thales” had in the fifth century 
B.C. come to be used proverbially to indicate skill in such activities 
as surveying and engineering, a usage which reflects the same tradi- 
tion as the later ascription to Thales of the introduction of geometry 
from Egypt and of a work on navigation." Such traditions, if taken 
seriously, can be used to support the thesis that Ionian philosophy 
grew out of an interest in practical techniques; but, on the other hand, 
thoge who insist upon finding the origin of that philosophy in mysti- 
cal or theological motivations can appeal to the traditions according 
to which Thales first declared souls to be immortal,’® asserted that all 
things are full of gods,’* and ascribed a soul to the magnet because it 
moves iron." The trouble is that tradition assigned these or similar 
statements to other philosophers or sages also,’* that, strictly consid- 
ered, the last two are not consistent with each other,’® and that quite 
contrary interpretations of these statements can be defended with 
equal force. To say that all things are full of gods, for example, may 
be to mean that all things are divine in a mystical or religious sense 
or equally to mean that nothing is, in the way that the author of the 
Hippocratic essay, “On the Sacred Disease,” asserts that all diseases 
are divine and all human, meaning that no disease is sacred in the 
religious sense at all.” 


® Cratylus 402 B-C, Theaetetus 152 E and 160 D. ® Protagoras 343 A. 

1 Republic 600A. 11 Herodotus, I, 74, 75,170. 12 Clouds 180; Birds 1009. 

18 Frag. der Vorsok®, 1,76, 10ff. 14 1b.,1, 80, 3ff. 35 Choirilus apud D. L., I, 24. 

16 Aristotle, De Anima 411 A 7-9. 17 Aristotle, De Anima 405 A 19-21. 

18 Cf., eg., Aristotle, De Part. Animal. 645 A 17-21; Plato, Laws 899B where 
no author is given. 

19 Cf. Cherniss, Crit. Pres. Phil., p. 296, n. 26. 

2 Hippocrates, Morb. Sacr. XXI. 
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The fact is that about Thales’ philosophy, if he had one, nothing 
was certainly known even in antiquity. He had become a kind of 
“culture-hero” of philosophy; to his name were attached apo- 
phthegms and edifying anecdotes to illustrate, sometimes in contradic- 
tory fashion, the characteristics of the philosopher; and attempts were 
made to derive Greek philosophy through him now from foreign and 
again from indigenous sources by making him a pupil either of the 
Egyptian priests and the Chaldeans *! or of Homer and Hesiod.” For 
all purposes of practical consideration Greek philosophy begins with 
Anaximander, and so it did in ancient times too. That is the kernel 
of truth in the artificial scheme of successions preserved in the first 
book of Diogenes Laertius, according to which Ionian philosophy 
began with Anaximander, and Thales, though he is presumed to have 
been Anaximander’s teacher, is listed not among the philosophers but 
among the sages. 

Anaximander did write a book which was known to Apollodorus of 
Athens in the second century B.C.; and because of this, although only 
a few words of that book have been preserved for us, and because 
Anaximander had made a map which engaged the attention of Era- 
tosthenes, so that his place in the geographical tradition is still dis- 
cernible, we are not restricted for our knowledge of his work to the 
doxographical tradition alone. To Aristotle and to Theophrastus, and 
hence to the doxographies derived from Theophrastus, only those of 
Anaximander’s statements were of interest which dealt with cosmol- 
ogy or natural science and appeared to have ontological or metaphysi- 
cal implications; but study of the material that does not derive from 
this tradition has shown that Anaximander was ‘not merely a physi- 
ologer in the Aristotelian sense and suggests that the orientation and 
the interests of the Ionian philosophy of Anaximander’s time were far 
different from what Aristotle would lead one to believe. 

Anaximander’s purpose was to give a description of the inhabited 
earth, geographical, ethnological, and cultural, and the way in which 
it had come to be what it was. His book began with a cosmogony 
and ended with a description of the contemporary world which was in 
@ sense & commentary on the map of the inhabited world that he had 


31 Frag. der Vorsok®, 11 A 11. 

22 Probus ad Vergil., p. 21, 14 K (Doz. Graec., p. 91 b); Heraclitus, Quaest. 
Homericae, ch. 22; Theodoretus, Graec. Aff. Cur. II, 9 (Dox. Graec., 170). **-I, 13. 

%4Cf. W. A. Heidel, “ Anaximander’s Book, The Earliest Known Geographical 
Treatise,” Proc. Am. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, vol. 56, no. 7, April, 1921. 
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charted; it proposed a theory of the origin of the earth and the 
heavenly bodies and their arrangement, explained the appearance of 
land-masses on the earth and of geological, geographical, and meteoro- 
logical phenomena; and proceeded to account for the development of 
human life upon the land, the distribution of nations, and the origins 
and dispersion of civilization. The details of his theories aside, the 
startling and important features of his thought are its universality of 
scope, its freedom from anthropocentric orientation, and the strictly 
impersonal causal nexus which is assumed to hold together all objects 
and events. This is Jonian “ historia ” in its full sense, the investiga- 
tion of all existence without specialization or compartmentalization. 
Anaximander is at once astronomer and geographer, cosmogonist and 
genealogist, meteorologist, biologist, anthropologist, and historian— 
not any of them as profoundly as were the specialists to follow him 
but all of them equally in the service of the complete object of “his- 
toria,” knowledge of all the world as it is. Moreover, in this world, 
which is the object of his investigation, man has come to be under the 
same conditions and limitations as other objects; he is not something 
apart from the world but is of it and determined by it, not having 
been always such as he is now but having developed from animals of 
another kind,” animate beings themselves having developed from in- 
animate matter. Nor is this world, or cosmos of earth, sun, moon, 
and stars unique; there is at any moment an unlimited number of 
such worlds, all of which arise from “ the unlimited,” which encom- 
passes them all, and into which all of them ultimately pass away to 
be replaced by others which arise in the same fashion.” This “ un- 
limited,” To APEIRON, that from which all the worlds and all that is in 
them are separated out and into which they are again absorbed, is not 
a single unqualified substance from which entities are developed by 
qualitative change. The distinction of quality and substrate, the 
notion of alteration, and the logical conception of identity which 
makes a paradox of change had not even occurred to Anaximander; 
they are conceptions which were to come later and gradually, and they 
have to do with Anaximander’s ARCHE or “reservoir” only in the 
sense that it involves them as problems which are as yet unrecognized. 
For Anaximander the aPEIRON was simply a boundless expanse of infi- 
nitely different ingredients so thoroughly mixed together as to be 
38 Frag. der Vorsok.®, 12 A 10 and 30. 3 1b. 12 A 11 (§6) and 30. 
37 Cf. Frag. der Vorsok®, 12 A 9, 10, 11, 14, 17. 
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severally indiscernible in the mixture but which when segregated from 
the mixture are recognizable as all the differences of an articulated 
world; ° it is like nothing so much as that “ limitless sea of dissimili- 
tude” into which, in the myth of Plato’s Politicus,® the cosmos is 
periodically in danger of sinking. A passage derived from Theo- 
phrastus®* proves that Anaximander refrained from specifying further 
the nature of this reservoir of all existing things; but the designation 
that he chose for it, the adjective APEIRON substantivized by the defi- 
nite article, since it has the appearance of an abstraction, made it easy 
for Theophrastus to follow Aristotle *’ and, despite his better knowl- 
edge, taking TO APEIRON in Aristotle’s sense of ARCHE as a “ principle ” 
or “element” rather than in Anaximander’s of “source” or “ reser- 
voir,” ** to interpret it in terms of Aristotelian prime matter as the 
substrate which is the indeterminate potentiality of all the properties, 
none of which it has actually. Before Plato, however, both the name 
and the notion of abstract quality were unknown, and for all Pre- 
socratics what we call a quality was a characteristic which could not 
be considered separately from that of which it was characteristic.* 
TO APEIRON is in this respect no different from such a designation as 
TO THERMON. As the latter does not mean “heat” in Aristotle’s 
sense or ours, an abstract quality which cannot be anything other 
than itself, but that which is hot or all hot things, which being hot 
may yet at the same time have many other characteristics, so the 
former means that which is “ unlimited,” though besides this signifi- 
cant. characteristic it may have other characteristics too. The sig- 
nificance of the fact that Anaximander called his ARcHE simply To 
APEIRON without further specification or restriction is not that limit- 
lessness or infinity exhausts its nature but that it is unlimited without 
restriction, unlimited in every sense of the Greek word, in extent, in 
multitude, and in kind, in short not that it is potentially everything 
being actually nothing but infinity, as the Peripatetic interpretation 
would have it, but that it is everything in actuality. Once this is 
recognized one finds no trouble but only consistency in the fact that 
the one Greek sentence of Anaximander’s which has been preserved, 


28 Crit. Pres. Phil., pp. 375-79. 29 Politicus 273 D. 

% Frag. der Vorsok5, 12 A 14 (I, p. 85, 5-6). 

31 Cf., e.g., Physics 204 B 22ff. (Frag. der Vorsok® 12 A 16). 

82 Cf. Heidel, Class Phil. VII (1912), pp. 215-28. 

83 Frag. der Vorsok®, 12 AQ a. %4 Cf. Crit. Pres. Phil., p. 362. 
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if not in his own words at least in a paraphrase of Theophrastus’, 
refers to the APEIRON or rather to its ingredients in the plural num- 
ber.* That is in itself a clear indication not only that the APEIRON 
is not to be interpreted in the Peripatetic manner but also that the 
modern fashion of considering it to be a development of Hesiod’s 
cHaos * is equally erroneous, for the cHaos of the Theogony is mere 
yawning emptiness,” whereas the APEIRON is full and positive and 
active too, a congeries in continual motion, a motion which the dox- 
ographers tend to abstract ** but which Anaximander really took for 
granted as one of the characteristics of all the ingredients of the 
APEIRON, as is shown by Theophrastus’ criticism that he provided no 
efficient cause but acted as if matter moves itself.** There is no 
description of this movement of the APEIRON, and it may be that 
Anaximander gave none, though he apparently supposed that, once 
separated off, the sections of the APEIRON were articulated as worlds 
in a vortex; *° but he did assume that the APEIRON must be in constant 
motion, that this leads to the separating-off which produces the articu- 
lation of worlds, and that consequently, whether directly by its own 
movement or indirectly through that of the articulated world or both, 
it also causes the reabsorption of these worlds into itself. This may 
be what he meant by the statement, if it is really his, that the aPz- 
RON, which he called ageless, deathless, and indestructible, encom- 
passes and guides all things.’ Ageless, deathless, and indestructible 
are traditional Greek epithets of the gods. Because Anaximander 
applied them to his aPzmRoNn, which guides all things, and Aristotle 
concluded that this is what is considered to be divine,*? it has recently 
been contended “* that there is a deep religious significance in Anaxi- 

% Frag. der Vorsok®, 12 B 1 in its context, 12 A 9. 

%*Cf., e.g., Gigon, Der Ursprung der Griechischen Philosophie, pp. 30 and 61. 

87 Cf. Theogony 700; Jaeger, Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, p. 13. 

88Cf. Frag. der Vorsok.®, 12 A9 (I, p. 83, 12), 12A11 (I, p. 84, 5-6), 12A 17 
(1, p. 86, 20-25), and the extreme case 12 A 12. 

8° Frag. der Vorsok.5, 12 A 14 (I, p. 85, 6-8). 

Cf. Burnet, F. G. P3, pp. 61-62 on Heidel, Class Phil. I (1906), p. 281. 

41 Frag. der Vorsok.®, 12A15 (I, p. 85, 17-21): d@dvarov xai dvwAcOpov alone 
certainly belong to Anaximander as does dyypw in 12 A 11 (I, p. 84, 2). 
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rotr’ elva: 75 Oeiov depends upon Soxei above and so need not be a quotation at all 
but an inference of Aristotle’s supported by the specific quotation of the epithets 
which follows. 

4 Jaeger, Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, pp. 31-37. 
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mander’s conception, that he thought that he had found a proof of the 
existence of Divinity, the general concept of which he first expressed, 
and that his system is in fact a theology, theogony, and theodicy in 
one. This is a conclusion which is at the very least unwarranted, even 
if Anaximander did say that what is divine is his aPEIRON, which is far 
from assured by the evidence, and call the articulated worlds “ gods,” 
as the doxography reports.“ The latter source in the same context 
ascribes to Thales the statement that god is the mind which fashioned 
all things from water,** a manifest fiction which casts suspicion upon 
the report concerning Anaximander’s worlds. Among the sayings 
ascribed to Thales * is one that defines the divine as that which has 
neither beginning nor end. Such sayings are “ floating maxims” 
ascribed now to one sage and now to another; but they are undoubt- 
edly old, and Aristotle probably had in mind nothing more than this 
traditional saying when he remarked that the unlimited is what is 
considered divine. In any case, Anaximander’s APEIRON is in no way 
conscious or personal and, if it guides all things, it does so in no volun- 
tary sense. The worlds which are segregated from it are reabsorbed 
by it “as needs must be,” and Anaximander envisaged this repeated 
process as a settling and resettling of accounts among the ingredients 
of the aPrmRoN which by being reabsorbed into the common mixture 
make amends and requital to one another for injustice done “ in the 
fixed order of time.” “* This is according to him the law of all nature, 
“law” literally in the sense of a dicastic process which continually 
redresses the balance among the constituents of existence, the APEIRON 
being the common fund in which all accounts are equalized. If this 
is to be considered in relation to theology, it must be admitted to be 
a complete rejection of all that was traditional in Greek religion. 
It is the denial that natural order can be suspended by any super- 
natural being or force, the denial in fact that any supernatural being 
can exist, and the assertion that, if the divine means anything at all, 
it can mean only the system of nature ordered according to infrangi- 
ble law. 

This conception of nature as an all-inclusive system ordered by 
immanent law was Anaximander’s most important legacy to subse- 
quent thought. The universal sweep of Anaximander’s genius had 
drawn a cosmological picture, the general outlines and major motifs 

“4 Frag. der Vorsok®, 12A17 (Aétius, I, 7, 12; Cicero, De Natura Deorum I, 
10, 25). 45 Cicero, loc. cit.; Aétius, I, 7, 11. 46 Frag. der Vorsok5, I, p. 71, 20. 

41 Prag. der Vorsok5, 12B 1. 
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of which determined the limits and the direction of all subsequent 
Presocratic speculation in this field; but the picture that he had 
drawn, if judged seriously by his own guiding principle, would obvi- 
ously require greater elaboration and precision and rectification in 
detail and was most influential and most fruitful through the implicit 
problems to which it unwittingly called the attention of all who looked 
upon it with understanding. It is in this light that the achievement 
of Anaximander’s younger townsman, Anaximenes, must be appreci- 
ated. Anaximenes apparently lacked the encyclopaedic interest which 
characterized Anaximander. At any rate, so far as is known, he con- 
fined his attention to cosmology and natural science—or better, natu- 
ral history—; but within this special field, applying with extreme rigor 
and consistency Anaximander’s conception of nature, he devised a 
simple, elegant, and universal theory to account for those very aspects 
of the physical processes concerning which Anaximander’s account 
was vague and unsatisfactory. 

The numberless differences in the articulate world had not really 
been explained by Anaximander at all; he had simply supposed that 
they are all present in the reservoir of the aPzmron from which they 
are separated out and into which they are again absorbed. He had 
not even considered what this process logically involves: the question 
of the existence of minute homogeneous particles, the determination 
of the specific character and form of such particles, the relation of the 
processes of segregation, aggregation, and dispersion; or the sufficient 
reason why any one of these processes should occur when and where 
it does “ in the fixed order of time.” To this last question Anaxime- 
nes offered no answer either; but he did attempt really to explain 
the existence of differences and to derive them from a single source 
by a single natural mechanism, for the operation of which he found 
evidence in the physical world about him. This was the mechanism 
of condensation-rarefaction. All change of every kind he regarded as 
the result of this one mechanism, in modern terms as a function of the 
variation of density. The air we exhale is a cold thing, if we com- 
press it with our lips; if we relax our lips in exhalation, it is rarefied 
and becomes something hot.‘* If then it is compressed further, it 
should become water and finally earth and stones; but, if further rare- 
fied, it should become fire.*® These are definitely changes of one thing 
into another, not alterations of quality in a single substrate which 
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remains identical; © but, since the most evenly distributed body and 
the most extensive is air and also because air as “ breath ” is identified 
with the soul that “ holds living bodies together,” Anaximenes made 
air, as it were, the manifestation of normal density and substituted. it 
for the APErRON of Anaximander. That the theory was evolved within 
the frame of Anaximander’s cosmology is clear from the fact that 
Anaximenes made this extra-cosmic air unlimited in extent, that the 
world is produced from it and reabsorbed into it, though by the new 
process of condensation and rarefaction, and that within the bound- 
less air innumerable worlds are supposed to exist simultaneously and 
to pass away to be replaced by others.®' The correction of Anaxi- 
mander’s system was far from being a mere detail, however; Anax- 
imenes was obviously aware of its importance, for he applied his 
general theory of rarefaction and condensation with impressive con- 
sistency to all the details of his cosmogony, astronomy, geology, and 
meteorology. His analysis of all objects and events in the physical 
world as aspects and functions of a single quantitative process is the 
ultimate achievement that characterizes the orientation of Milesian 
philosophy. 

It emphasizes at the same time the limitations of that philosophy, 
limitations which were to become important and stimulating prob- 
lems for subsequent thinkers. Not even Anaximenes thought to give 
any sufficient reason for the universal process which he had derived, 
either in general or in its particular manifestations. The bodies which 
change into one another, including the boundless air, were assumed 
to be in constant motion. The doxographical report that he sup- 
ported this with the reasoning that they would not change if they 
were not in motion * is probably a Peripatetic reconstruction; that 
motion is the natural state of all body seems to have been an un- 
conscious assumption of his as well as of Anaximander’s. At any rate, 
he did not bother to establish any reason for motion or any causal 
relation of motion to the stages of the natural processes which he 
elaborated. Moreover, the logical difficulties involved in Anaximan- 
der’s ingredients of the APEIRON are present in another form in the 
theory of Anaximenes, for the designation “air” did not imply for 
him an identity which includes homogeneity, since the other charac- 
teristics of air, as of all bodies, depend upon the mechanical distribu- 


50 Cf. Crit. Pres. Phil., pp. 379-80. 
1 Cf. Aétius, II, 1, 3 (Doz. Graeci, p. 327) and Burnet, E. G. P3, p. 78. 
52 Frag. der Vorsok5, 13 A7, § 2. 
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tion of its parts and such a notion involves the logical difficulty of 
identifying the “ parts”’; * but Anaximenes was no more aware of 
this problem, upon which the Eleatic criticism first focused attention, 
than Anaximander had been before him. What was more obvious if 
not more important, the Milesians had succeeded in naturalizing man 
in the cosmos but had done it so thoroughly as to reduce him to a 
physical object on the same level as all other physical objects; and 
these physical objects Anaximenes had in fact, though unwittingly, 
dissolved. His notion that all things change according to a quantita- 
tive mechanism-leads directly to the conclusion of physical relativism, 
for, if water is air that has been “ rearranged ” by compression, air is 
also water that has been “ rearranged ” by rarefaction, nothing is any- 
thing but a different degree of everything else, and only the process 
itself remains fixed. 

This conclusion was drawn with radical thoroughness by Hera- 
clitus. In the case of Heraclitus all the difficulties involved in the 
interpretation of the Presocratics are magnified and are moreover 
further complicated by special factors. Whereas the Milesians had 
written in sober prose continuous treatises in which they attempted 
to give a systematic account of their subject, the book of Heraclitus, 
though written in prose, consisted of a series of apophthegms uncon- 
nected by any obviously logical transitions and expressed in an elabo- 
rate oracular style. Heraclitus apparently intended thereby to follow 
the example of the god whose oracle in Delphi, he said,“ neither 
states anything nor conceals it but gives a sign. Such writing is diffi- 
cult to interpret objectively but easy to quote for one’s own purpose, 
particularly if one selects phrases that sound significant and quotes 
them without their context. Heraclitus was widely quoted in this 
fashion in antiquity; and a substantial number of these quotations is 
extant, in many cases different pieces of a single apophthegm quoted 
by different authors for different purposes and with different interpre- 
tations. Aristotle, fitting Heraclitus into his general scheme of Ionian 
philosophy, made of him a material monist who derived all the world 
from a single element but for this element chose fire instead of Thales’ 
water, Anaximander’s infinity, and Anaximenes’ air. Nothing of this 
could have been guessed from the remarks of Plato to whom Hera- 
clitus stood for the constant flux of all things and the everlasting 
accord of the discordant. The Stoics read into his book all their own 
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doctrine including the endlessly recurring cycle of the articulation of 
the world from seminal fire and its destruction in conflagration; and 
the Christian writers turned him into a prophet of their own Last 
Judgment and the punishment by Hell-Fire. Still by weighing all 
these conflicting interpretations against one another and carefully 
comparing the many fragments of the apophthegms that are pre- 
served it is possible to discern the intention and the main character- 
istics of Heraclitus’ thought. 

He believed © that he had discovered a truth which none of the 
teachers of men nor any of the mass of men had yet recognized 
although it manifests itself to everyone at every turn. Over and over 
again the extant fragments state the thesis that everything is itself 
and its opposite, all things are both one and many, because all things 
are in constant flux, a flux, however, that is not disorder but a har- 
mony which, though hidden, far surpasses any sensible harmony. It 
is to signify this that he calls the world an everlasting fire “ kindling 
according to measure and according to measure being extinguished.” 
Fire for him was neither a mere symbol of the universal process nor 
a substrate persisting as identical throughout its qualitative altera- 
tions. He speaks of it both as a token for exchange like gold in trade 
and as involved in change itself; and it was the easier for him in this 
case to identify the sign and the thing signified, since fire does appear 
to be the one existing phenomenon that is nothing but change. Even 
so the Buddhists used it, for whom there is no Being but only con- 
stantly shifting events in Becoming which is itself merely flux, flux of 
nothing. 

Anaximenes had discovered that all the diverse entities in the 
world could be reduced to varying degrees of a single process, but he 
still retained the matter which changes and even clung to one phase 
of it as normal and so somehow more “ natural” than the others. 
Heraclitus simply followed his discovery to its logical conclusion, for 
it too implied that everything was one and many, one thing now and 
many things before or hereafter. It is then the process alone which 
really exists, and all the distinctions made by men are but fleeting 
phases of the process. If everything were smoke and all the other 
senses declared the single identity of all, the nose would stifl deny it 
and smell out differences; as it is, the senses assert that the world is a 
multitude of differences, whereas it is really one, the process that is 
fire. 
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Heraclitus is not to be understood, however, as simply continuing 
and extending Milesian philosophy. Even in developing the logical 
implications of Anaximenes’ theory he radically altered its orienta- 
tion; and despite any Milesian influence that can be discerned in the 
details of his pronouncements, the characteristics of his thought were 
entirely different from those of the Milesians and something entirely 
new. The difficulties that the doxographers found in extracting from 
his book a systematic natural history like that of the Milesians and 
the inconsistency of the accounts that they did produce are eviderice 
that he had not intended to give what they insisted upon finding in 
his writings. We can still judge for ourselves the fashion in which 
his sporadic references to natural phenomena were used to construct 
for him a scientific doctrine. The doxographers state that he believed 
the apparent size of the sun to be its real size; * but fortunately the 
statement from which they elicited this notion of a reactionary astron- 
omy is still preserved. Heraclitus had said: the sun you can cover 
with one human foot; but the boundaries of the soul you could not 
discover, though you trod every path, so profound is its measure.®* 
This obviously was not meant to be astronomy at all; it has to do 
with the soul, not the sun, and goes to support the view of the ancient 
commentator Diodotus that the subject of Heraclitus’ book was not 
natural science and that the references to natural phenomena in it 
had been introduced only by way of illustration.** Heraclitus was, in 
fact, not interested in “ historia” as such. He was willing to concede 
that one should investigate many things; © but he was scornful of 
erudition on the ground that it does not teach intelligence,” and with 
his usual picturesqueness of expression he first stated the limitations 
of the instruments of “historia”: the senses are bad witnesses to 
them whose souls cannot understand their reports.’ It is not natural 
phenomena but the meaning of them that one must comprehend if 
one is to achieve wisdom; wisdom not information or learning is the 
goal of man, and Heraclitus condemned all those whose accounts he 
had ever heard because none of them had understood that wisdom 
is apart from everything else. Yet the way of this comprehension is 
open to all men; he had achieved it by examining himeelf,* and it 

8° Frag. der Voreok®, 22.A 1, §7. 

51 Frag. der Vorsok.®, 22B3 and 45 and Frankel, A. J. P. LIX (1938), p. 327. 
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is possible for all men to know themselves and so to think soundly.“ 

The meaning behind phenomena that he had so discovered was 
not only that the whole world is a process and nothing else, a process 
that had no beginning and will never have an end,™ but that all things 
are one because the process has an ineluctable order, the order being 
a fixed proportion of change. This is the “hidden harmony” that 
determines the phenomenal world which manifests and signifies it; * 
it is that which, being “common,” binds all the phases of the process 
together and renders the world intelligible to men if they will only 
open their eyes to it; * it is the divine law on which all human laws 
are nourished.” Heraclitus had, of course, no notion of positing a 
conceptual pattern apart from the world of phenomena; the latter for 
him was the pattern, and the very possibility of distinguishing them 
was not to be envisaged in the time of the Presocratics; but he for the 
first time in Western thought declared that reality is not the world 
that we perceive nor any part of it but a formula that is at once 
hidden and manifested by this perceptible process. 

At least as significant for this first inclination of Greek thought in 
the direction of idealism is the revolutionary notion that the meaning 
of the world is to be discovered not by looking outward to phenomena 
but by probing one’s own soul. In this case too Heraclitus did not 
distinguish two kinds of being. He did not separate the soul from 
the phenomenal world but thought of it as just another phase of the 
world process like the phases that are water and earth, in fact as fiery 
vapor which is a change from moisture and which changes into mois- 
ture again.” As fire, then, it is the purest or highest phase of the 
world-process, though even in this phase distinctions can be made and 
the soul that.is dry is wisest and best.” The soul thus being part of 
the cosmic process and the best or clearest phase of it, it was no more 
than consistency for Heraclitus to call it also a profound formula or 
proportion that augments itself; 7? and one can understand how he 
may then have arrived at the notion that it should be possible to dis- 
cover the meaning of the world by examining one’s own soul, since 
it is the clearest phase of the ordered cosmic process. The soul, fire in 

Frag. der Vorsok.5, 22 B 113 and 116.  1b.22B 30. 1b. 22 B50. 

¢7 Frag. der Vorsok.5, 22 B 41 and 54; cf. 22 B 123. 
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this phase of the cosmic process, is supposed at the same time to be 
intelligent, of course; ** and that should have raised the problem of 
the identity of subject and object and the puzzle of self-knowledge, 
but such questions did not occur to Heraclitus. What is important 
and new is, first, his assertion that introspection is a way of gaining 
knowledge about reality and, second, the ethical imperative that rings 
in all his words. Philosophy is no longer a matter of intellectual curi- 
osity; it isa moral duty. It might seem that man, who is only a fleet- 
ing phase in the endless process of the world, need and can do nothing 
but resign himself to his lot; but Heraclitus insists, however inconse- 
quently, that he can and should maintain his soul-in a state of intelli- 
gence, understand the true nature of the world, and act in accordance 
with his knowledge. 

It has been suggested that the conception of geometrical propor- 
tion, which was so important to Heraclitus and the function of which 
in the cosmos he tried to indicate by expressing many of his apo- 
phthegms in that form, was in origin Pythagorean and was known to 
Heraclitus from that source.” Pythagoras is one of the persons at- 
tacked by name in the extant fragments of Heraclitus,”* so that the 
latter knew or thought that he knew something about him and may 
very well, despite his antagonism, have adopted some notion of his or 
of his followers. Pythagoras himself wrote nothing; Plato knew him 
only as the institutor of a way of life; " and in the works of Aristotle 
he is scarcely mentioned and his name is never associated with any of 
the doctrines ascribed to his school.”* A passage of Xenophanes* in 
which the doctrine of metempsychosis is ridiculed was supposed to 
refer to him, though his name is not mentioned there; and a fragment 
of Empedocles’ © celebrating an unnamed man who remembered ten 
or twenty of his incarnations was also taken in late antiquity to be a 
reference to Pythagoras. This theory of metempsychosis, which was 
to be adopted by Empedocles and later to be given a major réle in 
European philosophy and poetry by Plato’s integration of it into his 
philosophy, had been introduced into Greek thought before the time 
of Heraclitus, as the fragment of Xenophanes shows. If Heraclitus 
knew it as Pythagorean, it might well have been the source of his 

8 Frag. der Vorsok®, 22 B 118, cf. 41. 

14 Prag. der Vorsok.®, 22 B 2, 43, 44 (cf. 114), 78, 74, 112. 
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antagonism, for such a theory asserts the persistence of the individual 
soul and absolves it from participation in the process of cosmic change. 

In one fragment Heraclitus calls Pythagoras “the ancestor of 
swindlers”’; *' in another * he brackets him with Hesiod and with 
Xenophanes and Hecataeus, condemning them all for lack of intelli- 
gence despite their erudition. Hesiod’s theogony, his differentiation 
of all the gods and cosmic powers and his failure to understand that 
all these are only different phases and aspects of one ordered process 
without beginning or end, was certainly what aroused the wrath of 
Heraclitus,“ who was probably incensed against Hecataeus too more 
by his genealogies and their connections with gods and heroes than 
by the geographical and historical parts of his work. Xenophanes, 
& poet and rhapsode, who has become a figure in the history of Greek 
philosophy by mistake, could have been singled out for censure from 
among. all other poets of his kind for only one reason. His historical 
poems could not have been unique, his references to natural phe- 
nomena were sporadic and made only for the sake of denying both the 
mythological and the subtly scientific explanations of them, he ridi- 
culed metempsychosis and abominated the mythology of Homer and 
Hesiod as heartily as Heraclitus did, and like Heraclitus he waged 
incessant war upon the traditional theology and ritual of Greek poly- 
theism. He maintained that God is one and not anthropomorphic in 
any sense,™ a belief that so far might have made him not uncongenial 
to Heraclitus; but he also insisted that God never moves or changes,™ 
and such a notion Heraclitus was bound to denounce with the utmost 
vehemence. 

The theology of Xenophanes and the doctrine of metempsychosis 
arose outside of the main current of Greek philosophy. Both, greeted 
with scorn at first, were soon to exercise upon it intense though spo- 
radic and tangential influence until finally they merged in the phi- 
losophy of Plato. The relations of early Pythagoreanism are even 
more nebulous, for there were no Pythagorean writings earlier than 
the time of Socrates and the later ascriptions of theories to the early 
school and to Pythagoras himself are quite untrustworthy. Unlike 
all other Presocratic thinkers the Pythagoreans formed communities 
whose ultimate purpose was moral self-improvement, and so a good 
deal of their concern was with the practice of a sort of mental and 
physical hygiene in which the discipline of silence and self-examina- 
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tion, taboos of various kinds, music, and mathematical studies were 
all ingredients. In their cosmological physics they seem to have 
adopted and accommodated to their own use the theories of the 
Milesians; * but the distinctive characteristic of their whole doctrine 
was the tenet that all things are numbers. Numbers they held to be 
groups of units, the units being material points between which there 
is “ breath ” or a material “ void”; and they quite literally identified 
all phenomenal objects with such aggregations of points, without, of 
course, considering whether these material points were themselves 
divisible or not.*? This was rather a materialization of number than 
a mathematization of nature, but it undoubtedly seemed to the Pytha- 
goreans to be the only way of explaining the physical world in terms 
of those genuinely mathematical propositions which they had proved 
to be independently valid and which they therefore took to be the 
nature of the only reality that they could imagine, the reality of the 
physical world. The influence in many directions of this first crude 
step of mathematical physics was later to be enormous, as was the 
Pythagorean application of mathematical conceptions to astronomy. 
In a sense it was the first attempt to apply the results of purely 
deductive reason to natural philosophy, but it was too crude and too 
unconscious of itself to be fruitful at once; and so it was not from 
Pythagoreanism directly that the impetus which this method gave to 
Greek thought came. 

According to one ancient tradition ** Parmenides had been strongly 
influenced by a member of the Pythagorean sect. As his home was 
Elea in Magna Graecia, it is not unlikely that he was acquainted with 
the Pythagoreans; and the example of mathematical proof learned 
from them may have determined the rigorously deductive form of his 
argument and may have been the origin of his confidence in this 
method. Beyond any reasonable doubt, however, despite the recent 
fashion to deny it, it was the book of Heraclitus that aroused Par- 
menides to protest and to formulate the argument which at first must 
have seemed to be a final check to all natural philosophy. It is clear 


8 Cf. Crit. Pres. Phil., p. 398. 87 Cf. Crit. Pres. Phil., pp. 386-92. 

8D. L., IX, 21; cf. Bufhet, FE. G. P3, p. 170. 
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Heraclitus but treat them as if they were entirely ignorant of each other. It is 
certain that Heraclitus, who attacked so many people by name, did not know 
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enough that he intended his criticism to apply not to Heraclitus alone 
but to all accounts of the world of change, those formulated by natu- 
ral philosophers and those implicitly adopted by laymen alike. He 
says as much,” but his most virulently scornful description of the 
error that pervades all such accounts reproduces the peculiar and 
characteristic expressions of Heraclitus.** This is reasonable, for 
Heraclitus had made explicit what was implicit in all the theories of 
a changing world and had developed to the extreme of their logical 
consequences and as a positive doctrine the unformulated assump- 
tions of naive common sense upon which all the natural philosophers 
had hitherto unconsciously built. Parmenides saw this, that the 
opinions of all men were unconscious and unsystematic Heraclitean- 
ism and that in refuting Heraclitus he was refuting them all; that is 
why he employed the significant phrases of Heraclitus to characterize 
the opinions of men in general. Even the form into which Par- 
menides put his book bespeaks its origin as a protest inspired by the 
haughty words of Heraclitus. Parmenides was the first Greek phi- 
losopher, and apart from Empedocles who imitated him in this the 
only one, to express himself in poetry, poetry far different in tone 
from the sILLor of Xenophanes, the epics of Homer, and the didactic 
poems of Hesiod and not to be understood as mere imitation of any 
of them. It is at least possible that he intended his hexameters them- 
selves to be a reply and a reproach to Heraclitus’ oracular and apo- 
phthegmatic style and that by using the most solemn and noble form 
of expression in the Greek tradition he meant to emphasize the seri- 
ousness and supreme objectivity of his own argument in contrast to 
the cryptic symbolism and sibylline tempestuousness of Heraclitus.” 
However it may be with the poetical expression, the proém of Par- 
menides’ book was certainly meant to contrast to the intuitional sub- 
jectivism of Heraclitus the universal objectivity that he claims for his 
own argument. This whole argument is the speech of an unnamed 
goddess whom he reaches by traveling on a road apart from the path 
of men ** through the gates of day and night,“ which Justice, the 
ineluctable Law of Being, opens for him; and this goddess warns 
him to beware of the senses and to judge by Locos alone.” Heraclitus 

% Frag. der Vorsok.5, 28 B 1, 30; 28 B 8, 51-52, 55, and 61; 28B 19, 3. 
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too had bidden men distrust the senses and heed the Locos; but this 
Logos all were to find by introspection as he had, because it is com- 
mon to all.*" Parmenides, however, in effect denied that introspection 
is any more trustworthy than sensation, for the insight of men can be 
erroneous too; ** for his own argument he claimed exemption from 
the possibility of human error by representing it to be the revelation 
of a goddess who is nameless and who dwells beyond the Law of 
Being. The Locos that Heraclitus bade men heed declared all things 
to be one ® because it was the formula of the incessant change of 
which they are part and which they would therefore discover within 
themselves; but the Locos by which Parmenides is bidden to judge is 
independent of men and of the world—it is pure reason which is the 
sovereign canon of Being itself. 

Everyone had assumed that something exists. The whole argu- 
ment of Parmenides proceeds by applying the law of the excluded 
middle to prove that the identity of what is precludes the possibility 
of any characteristic except just being. This, he maintained, invali- 
dates all the theories which, disregarding the fact that a thing is what 
it is, proceeded to talk about change as if not every object of thought 
and so every existing thing had either to be or not to be; here lies the 
decision, but to put the case is to answer it, for to think of anything 
is to think of it as being. The essential nature of Being, the inner 
necessity that a thing is identical with itself, holds it fast in bondage 
and allows it neither to come to be nor to pass away. The impossi- 
bility of any and all process is established by the logical consequences 
of identity. As for all false notions of a world of difference and of 
change, the goddess lays bare the fundamental error that underlies 
them by showing that a whole plausible cosmology is derivable from 
the minimal error of positing two things that need not be identified.’™ 
This men do, in Heraclitean fashion believing that to be and not to be 
are the same thing and not the same; *” and so the articulate world 
is simply the consequence of an erroneous human convention. Hera- 
clitus had declared that the Locos shows that all things-are one; in a 

*1 Prag. der Vorsok®, 22 B 107, 50, 101, 2, and 72. 
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100 Cf. Crit. Pres. Phil., pp. 383-84. 

. 31 Frag. der Voreok®, 28B 8, 51-54. For the correct interpretation of these 
lines cf. Jeanne Croissant, Mélanges Desrousseaur, pp. 99-104. Mlle. Croissant 
does not mention Plato, Sophist 243 D-244 B, which proves her interpretation to be 
correct, if further proof were needed. 102 Frag. der Vorsok®, 28 B 6, 8-9. 
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radical sense that he could not have contemplated the Locos of Par- 
menides, not intuition but strict deductive logic, did conclude that, 
since nothing but Being can be, Being is all that is, an increate, im- 
perishable, immobile, indivisible, homogeneous, and continuous unit 
that neither was nor will be but simply zs.’* 

Once the argument of Parmenides had been stated, it was no 
longer possible to make the tacit assumptions and to leave undefined 
the indefinite conceptions with which all earlier philosophy had oper- 
ated. The possibility of motion and multiplicity, the very possibility 
of the physical world had been impugned; and natural philosophy 
was forced to face the logical, epistemological, and metaphysical prob- 
lems of identity and difference, of appearance and reality, of truth and 
error. The Parmenidean logic had rudely checked the course of Greek 
thought, but the check was also a mighty stimulus; and, working 
alternately as stimulus and corrective check, it determined the subse- 
quent course of Presocratic philosophy which was in the main a series 
of attempts to save the world of nature without transgressing the 
rules of the new logic. 

The most significant and fruitful of these attempts were the sys- 
tems of Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and the Atomists. Empedocles’™ 
posited the existence of four physical bodies: earth, water, and fire 
(the three phases of Heraclitus’ process) and air (for he had discov- 
ered that atmospheric air is a material body); and these four bodies, 
each with its own characteristics, were stated to be each identical 
with itself throughout, homogeneous, forever unchanged, each equal 
to each, four physical copies, in fact, of Parmenidean Being. The 
mingling and rearranging of these bodies was to account for all the 
varied complexes of the articulate world without impairment of the 
identity of any real entity or infection of it with change; but, the 
bodies themselves being immobile in accordance with Parmenidean 
law, Empedocles raised to cosmic significance as two other entities the 
forces of Love and Strife, evidence for which he saw throughout the 
living world, and supposed that their pervasion of the four bodies 
mingles them together and dissolves the mixture. Two forces were 
posited and not one because the Parmenidean law of identity seemed 
to require that the cause of mingling or of dissolution should not in 
either case have the contrary character as well. According to this 
scheme all that really exists is six entities, each conforming explicitly 
to the requirements of Parmenides’ logic, and all together constituting 


108 Frag. der Vorsok®, 28B8,3-49. 9 Cf. Crit. Pres. Phil., pp. 398-99. 
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the whole of existence, for there is nothing empty of them; ’™ their 
mere mechanical rearrangement, proceeding from a thoroughly homo- 
geneous mixture of the four bodies pervaded entirely by Love to their 
complete segregation when they are pervaded entirely by Strife and 
back again in an endless cycle, produces in each hemicycle all the 
possible complexes of an articulate world. Generation and destruc- 
tion are expressly declared to be impossible, merely conventions of 
human language; '* and all the multitudinous differences in the world 
are simply the external appearances of the various combinations of 
the identical roots." 

The gaping lacuna in Empedocles’ construction was ita neglect of 
the problem of the part and the whole; this is most obvious and pain- 
ful in the “ thorough mixture ” of the four bodies, for in this state it is 
apparent that these bodies must have minimal parts, but it also viti- 
ates the construction at every step. Zeno, the follower of Parmenides, 
attacked Empedocles; and there are indications that in his attack 
he put his finger upon this sore point. He had already counter- 
attacked the Pythagoreans who had sought to show that Parmenides’ 
thesis in leading to a denial of multiplicity is self-contradictory; using 
against them their own dialectical method and proceeding from their 
own hypothesis of material points, Zeno had proved that the assump- 
tion of multiplicity entails contradictions more absurd than does the 
Parmenidean thesis, for one had either to make his multiple parts 
atomic or to assert the infinite divisibility of matter and the results 
of either choice are insoluble paradoxes,’” the ghosts of which still 
arise periodically to haunt the conception of continuity in all its 
aspects. 

It was objection to Empedocles’ explicit assumption that the Par- 
menidean law of identity need be asserted of only a limited number 
of bodies that produced the next important attempt, however, to 
reconcile natural philosophy with Eleatic logic. Anaxagoras,'’® who 
had been brought up in the Ionian tradition and in whom the older 
philosophy and the new logic of the West were first. combined, ob- 

108 Frag. der Vorsok®, 31 B 14. 

106 Frag. der Vorsok®, 31B8 and 11. 

101 Frag. der Vorsok®, 31 B 23. 

108 Cf. Crit. Pres. Phil., p. 95, n. 401. 108 Cf. Crit. Pres. Phil., p. 398. 

110 Cf. Crit. Pres. Phil., pp. 400-401. 
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jected that all so-called “ mixtures,” even such things as hair and 
flesh, have characteristics of their own as unique as thoee of earth, 
water, air, or fire and so are in the same sense entities which must be 
eternally identical. Eleatic logic requires, he argued, that no new 
characteristic whatever be derived from any other; and therefore 
apparent change implies that everything be a mixture of everything 
else just as everything existed in the precosmical mixture of Anaxi- 
mander. It was, in fact, this aPEIRON of Anaximander’s that Anaxago- 
ras adopted and sought to “ modernize” in accordance with the new 
logic. He consciously chose one horn of Zeno’s dilemma and declared 
that matter is infinitely divisible, that there is no least part of any- 
thing, and that therefore everything must contain some of everything 
else. The motion of the aPetRoN could no longer simply be assumed 
as it had been tacitly assumed by Anaximander, although the com- 
plete mixture had to be set in motion if it was to be articulated. It 
had, however, to be moved by something other than itself and some- 
thing which itself obeys the law of identity. On the other hand, since 
the process of separation on this theory need not be reversible, Anax- 
agoras felt it necessary to posit only one kind of motive entity instead 
of Empedocles’ two; and the name that he gave to this entity was the 
source of his greatest influence upon later philosophy. Empedocles 
had derived his Love and Strife from the impulses that he saw mani- 
fested by all living creatures; Anaxagoras ascribed the origin of 
motion to Nous, “ Mind,” 7"! and therewith introduced into Greek 
philosophy the potent notion that the natural world is somehow the 
result of reason, that reason is not a part of nature nor a product of it 
but different in kind from it and sovereign over it. 

Anaxagoras like Empedocles reduced all change to local transla- 
tion, which, since no void was admitted, was simply rearrangement ; 
and, because the unit in the rearrangement retained its identity, this 
kind of change seemed to them not to transgress the logic of Par- 
menides. This Melissus of Samos, the last great Eleatic critic, proved 
to be erroneous.""? He impugned the mechanism of both systems by 
arguing that, if there is no void, there cannot be motion of any kind; 
but he went beyond this to prove that both systems restricted illegiti- 
mately the law of identity which they professed to respect. If the 
world exists, its very arrangement, he argued, can change no more 


111 Frag. der Vorsok.5, 59 B 12, 13, 14. 113 Cf. Crit. Pres. Phil., pp. 402-403. 
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than can any of the ingredients of that arrangement. Moreover, 
process of any kind implies a moment of initiation both temporal and 
spatial, and that moment involves the appearance of characteristics, 
at least of arrangement, that did not before exist. This being impos- 
sible, there can be no differentiation of any kind, from which it follows 
that what exists must be completely homogeneous and unlimited in 
extension. The very differentiation of material in the systems of 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras, therefore, is incompatible with the Par- 
menidean laws. That differentiation itself implies separation, and 
separation involves motion; but, motion being impossible, the one 
means of differentiation which had seemed to remain for those who 
accepted Parmenides’ logic is shown to be inconsistent with it. Finally 
Melissus pointed out that, since even Empedocles and Anaxagoras 
had to deny the validity of the evidence of the senses in order to © 
maintain the truth of their theories, the evidence of the senses cannot 
be adduced against the strict Eleatic position either, for it is in fact 
admitted by those who would maintain an articulate world of change 
that the logical laws are stronger than the evidence of sensation. It 
follows, then, from the very arguments of Empedocles and Anaxago- 
ras that, if one were to assume a multiplicity of entities, each entity 
would still have to be what Melissus had declared the one Being to be. 

Leucippus and his followers accepted this implied challenge. 
Since there could be no motion without a void, they asserted the exist- 
ence of a void, a physical non-being; 7‘ and, inasmuch as Melissus 
had shown that a commencement of motion contradicts the law of 
identity, they abandoned such forces as Anaxagoras’ Nous and, 
making explicit the old, naive Ionic assumption, declared that con- 
stant motion is an unvarying characteristic of all matter. Melissus’ 
proof of the necessary homogeneity of all-matter they accepted; and, 
since the sensations could no longer be defended as true witnesses 
anyway, they denied that the characteristics apparent in complex 
bodies had any existence at all. Anaxagoras, by asserting the infinite 
divisibility of matter, had laid himself open to Melissus’ argument 
that he had no reason to assume difference save for the arbitrary divi- 
sion which involved an initiation of motion; the Atomists therefore 
accepted the other horn of the dilemma and assumed that the parti- 
cles of matter are indivisible and unchangeable, differing from one 

118 Cf. Crit. Pres. Phil., pp. 403-404. 

114 Cf. Frag. der Vorsok5, 68 B 156. 
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another only in size and shape and, except for their motion, having 
no other characteristics at all. Since a consistent belief in the reality 
of characteristics had required Anaxagoras to assert that everything 
is in everything and Melissus had shown that this amounts to a denial 
of difference between the whole and the parts, these characteristics 
were useless encumbrances in a physical construction, and Leucippus 
simply denied their existence and explained the apparent differences 
of complex bodies as illusory epiphenomena of the real difference of 
the number, size, shape, arrangement and position of atoms moving 
in the void. 

The Atomic system was the last great construction of Presocratic 
philosophy. In a sense it can be envisaged as the first such construc- 
tion, Anaximander’s, purged of its indefiniteness and refined by the 
logic of Parmenides, the subsequent attempts to overcome the critique 
of Parmenides, and the rebuttal of those attempts by the Eleatic 
critics, Zeno and Melissus. For all its clarity and simplicity and ele- 
gance, however, Atomism had very little effect upon the philosophy 
to follow, for the later attempt of Strato to combine it with Aristo- 
telianism was abortive and Epicurus’ adoption of it reduced it to a 
utilitarian argument in support of his ethics. Its lack of influence 
may have been due in part to its rejection of the notion of law and 
meaning in the world of nature, in part to the fact that it was an 
arbitrary construction unsupported by evidence and containing within 
itself no possible sign of its own validity. What reason could it ad- 
duce for the assumptions on the basis of which it denied the conclu- 
sions of Parmenides? Not the evidence of the senses, for the senses, 
which give no indication that there are atoms and void, the Atomists 
denounced as untrustworthy witnesses. Democritus had to assume 
that there is a genuine knowledge of the mind that discerns the truth 
to which the bastard knowledge of the senses cannot penetrate.™® 
Yet he must have felt uneasily that there is in the Atomic system no 
justification for such a distinction and no foundation for the intelli- 
gence which he had to assume; and he has left a fine ironical expres- 
sion of that feeling, a snippet of a dialogue in which the senses, whose 
reports have been rejected as mere conventions by the mind that 
asserts the real existence of atoms and void, reply: “ Wretched Mind, 
who get your evidence from us and then try to overthrow us, our 
overthrow is your destruction.” 1° 


118 Frag. der Vorsok.®, 68 B 11. 
116 Frag. der Vorsok 5, 68 B 125. 
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Such a peripeteia in the drama of Greek thought had already 
occurred. Zeno and Melissus seemed to have shown not only that any 
possible natural philosophy but also all discursive thought on any 
subject could be proved self-contradictory by the use of Eleatic logic. 
The serious hope of accounting for the world on some cosmological 
principle consistently developed had been extinguished; and such spo- 
radic attempts as were still made in this direction were like the last 
meaningless twitchings of a broken habit, uncoérdinated repetitions 
of a pattern of past meaning. Hippo of Samos and Diogenes of 
Apollonia, who sought to derive the articulate world, the one from 
water, the other from air, are our chief witnesses to the fact that there 
were still men who could talk as if Parmenides had never lived, wit- 
nesses also to the fact that men who are in the forefront of some 
specialized field of knowledge may in all others be uncritical tradi- 
tionalists and inconsistent eclectics, for such were both of these men 
in philosophy, though both had done important and original work in 
biology and physiology. Others devoted themselves to some speciality 
such as mathematics or medicine and simply disregarded the funda- 
mental difficulty with which science as a whole had been confronted; 
but the attitude of those who at this time claimed the ability and 
assumed the title of educating all the Hellenes was determined by 
that difficulty. The threat to reason that Democritus had so ironi- 
cally made the senses deliver was carried out by Protagoras, against 
whose dictum that nothing is any more so than so he was himeelf 
constrained to argue at length."* Protagoras wrote a book attacking 
the Eleatic dogma of the unity of Being,'"* not with the purpose, how- 
ever, of defending the possibility of an objectively true account of the 
physical world but in order to show that Eleatic logic can overthrow 
the Eleatic conclusions as well as the evidence of the senses, that there 
is consequently no objective canon, and that therefore what appears 
to be to anyone at any time has just as much and just as little valid 
claim to be so as what appears at any other time to him, when he is 
different, or to any other person. Parmenides had enthroned objec- 
tive truth so far above men that it seemed to be inaccessible, useless, 
and a mere mocking negation of man and of his world. Protagoras 
expressly bade men desist from chasing such futile phantoms and 
reassured them that whatever appears to anyone to be true is true 


111 Prag. der Vorsok5, 68 B 156. 
118 Frag. der Vorsok®, 80 B 2. 
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when it so appears, though one thing may be more useful than 
another: man himself, he declared, is the measure of all things."!* 

The pendant to the relativism of Protagoras was the nihilism of 
Gorgias, who seized upon the Eleatic method to prove that nothing 
whatever exists, that it is incomprehensible if it does exist, and in- 
communicable even if comprehensible.’ So Eleatic Being, having 
engulfed the world, appeared to have swallowed itself; and Eleatic 
logic, having put an end to natural philosophy, seemed to have put 
an end to itself also. Something, however, was left. To Gorgias and 
Protagoras and their lesser fellows Eleatic logic, especially as it had 
been employed by Zeno, seemed to be an instrument for proving and 
disproving any proposition whatever, an instrument as if made to 
order for their purpose, which was the instruction of pupils in the art 
of argument as such. So much of positive influence the work of the 
Eleatics had upon the so-called Sophists, who, just because of their 
unconcern for any content, studied and developed and refined the 
purely formal aspect of Eleatic method and in so doing prepared the 
instrument of Socratic dialectic. This was the instrument, as the 
example of the living and dying Socrates was the inspiration, of 
Plato’s genius, whereby the curse of Eleatic formalism was lifted from 
philosophy and the revelation of Parmenides was read aright; in the 
light of that revelation a cosmos was restored to man in which the 
MIND of Anaxagoras, the endless process of Heraclitus, the wandering 
souls, which Empedocles could not deny and could yet not naturalize 
in his cyclical mechanism, all found their proper places. In the 
Timaeus Presocratic philosophy had its resurrection and transfigura- 
tion, the parts that were meaningless made meaningful in a whole 
that is far more than their mere summation. 


119 Jbid., 80 B 1. 
120 Frag. der Vorsok5, 82B 3. 
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Hazemann Diets. Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. Fiinfte 
Auflage herausgegeben von WattHER Kranz. Berlin, 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1984-1938. Vol. I, pp. xiii 
+ 482; vol. II, pp. 426; vol. III (Wortindex, Namen- und 
Stellenregister), pp. 654. 


In 1922 this work was published in its fourth edition, buat 
that was only an anastatic reprint of the previous editions eked 
out by supplementary sections containing additions and correc- 
tions. Diels in his preface expressed his regret at being pre- 
vented from giving his collection the revision and rearrangement 
which he then considered desirable; at the same time he indi- 
cated what this rearrangement would have been. Now Krans, 
the author of the word-index which accompanied the second 
edition, has attempted to realize the plan which Diels himself 
had not the opportunity to carry out. The material of the 
supplements of the fourth edition has been incorporated into the 
text in its proper place along with a considerable amount of 
material brought to light by the subsequent research of Kranz 
himself and of other scholars. The arrangement of the work 
has been changed by placing the early cosmological, astrological, 
and gnomological material at the beginning of the first volume, 
the sophistical material at the end of the second; the order of 
the fragments within each section remains the same as before 
except for slight changes in the sections devoted to Parmenides 
and locles (changes which Diels himself desired to make) 


American Journal of Philology 60 (1939), pp. 248-257. 
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and the creation for Anaximander of a section B containing five 
passages sup ly preserving the original words of that phi- 
losopher. e ieadation of the original fragments has been 
“ modernized,” but wherever the interpretation deviates from 
that of Diels this has been duly noted; it has been the p 

of the new editor “das Werk im Geiste von Hermann Diels 
nach dem Masse der eigenen Kraft zu erneuern.” 

The mere checking of references and ae in a collection 
of this extent and variety is an enormous task, and errors as 
well as omissions are bound to survive the most painstaking 
editing. Witnesses to this fact are the two lists of “ Zusitze 
und Berichtigungen” (vol. II, pp. 419-426 and vol. III, pp. 
652-654) to which it is important to call the attention of all who 
use the collection. There remain corrections and additions which 
have escaped even these lists, however ; and rather than pronounce 
an enthusiastic but general eulogy on a work, the character of 
which is already known and appreciated, I would pay my deep 

ect to the importance of the collection and to the pious 
in macy of Kranz by supplementing these lists to the best of 
my ability. 

fio I, p. 3, 3: cf. Pindar, Pyth. IV, 176-177. Prern- 
oypss: I, P 44, 11: add Maximus Tyr. VII, 4 (P. 81, 9-18, 
Hobein). I, p. 46, 2: xai before rg should be excised (cf. Bonits 
and Ross). I, p. 46,4: for VI 9 read V 1,9. THatzs: I, p. 
77, 7: on reves see Plato, Theaetetus 152 E and Cratylus 402 B. 
I, p. 77, 12: It is wrong to stop the quotation here (983 B 83) 
for 984 A 2-3 shows that Aristotle’s information about Thales is 
uncertain (@adjs pévroe Adyerar obras dwodjvacbau ...) and the 
next sentence (“Iwrwva yap ...) indicates that he himself is 
aware that some of what is really Hippo’s may have been trans- 
ferred to Thales; with p. 77, 6 cf. De Anima 405 B 3. I, p. 79, 
27: cf. 22A 9. Add under Thales: Iamblichus, In Micom 
Arsth. Introd., Pp. 10, 8-10 (Pistelli). Anaximanver: I, p. 82, 
10: cf. Heidel, “Anaximander’s Book, .. .” (Proc. Am. Acad. of 
Arts and Sciences, LVI [April, 1921], pp. 239-288) ; Kranz 
reprints the note of Diels refuted by Heidel, op. cit., p. 242, 
n. 9. I, p. 85, 9: The excerpt will not construe without the 
preceding ¢avepdy Sr: here omitted. I, p. 82, 35: for or. 36 read 
or. 26. § p. 86, 5, note: “Verwechslung m. Anaxagoras”; 
this is hardly credible, for Anaxagoras in the original is treated 
only four lines below (cf. also Heidel, Class. Phd., VII [1912], 
p- 280, n. 3). I, p. 88, 33: én’ éAlyov xpdvoy peraPusvas, corrected 
in ed. 3, is printed here, but the false reading of eds. 1 and 2 
(&’ ddlyov peraBivar) is reprinted in the index (III, p. 277B 
19) from the index of 1910. I, p. 90, 8ff.: cf. Heidel, “Anaxi- 
mander’s Book, . . .,” pp. 255-260. ANAaxIMENEs: I, p. 93, 26: 
Heath’s suggestion, lees for 0 (Aristarchus of Samos, p. 42) 
should be mentioned. I, p. 94, 86-87: For the whole sentence 
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and Galen’s criticism cf. I, p. 124, 20 ff.; the sentence of Hippo- 
crates, De Nat. Hom. I, on which this is a commentary, runs: 
obre yap 7d xdpway ipa Adyw rbv dvbpwroy dvai obre wip obre 
Sup obre yiv otre dAdo obdty, Sri wi pavepdy dorw dveby by rH 
dvOpdre.* The last sentence of $1 is printed in 30 A 6 but all 
of § 1 at least should be printed somewhere. I, p. 95, 11: cf. 
also Aristotle, Meteorology 367 A 33-B 4. XENOPHANES: I, 
p. 122, 38: cf. Aristotle, Meteorology 357 A 15-18. I, p. 123, 
16-17: cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics 984 A 29-31. I, p. 124, 26: 
to the reference “Arist. Metaph. 989 A 5” add: but contrast 
1014B 33. Heraociitus: I, p. 145, 32-33: add Aristotle, 
Metaphysics 1062 A 31-35. I, p. 146,17: It is misleading to 
quote only doxrep ‘H. ¢now axayra yiyverOai wore xip, for this is 
not even the whole sentence; it is intelligible only if read in con- 
text (Physics 204B 30ff.). Simplicius, Phys., p. 480, 30 ff. 
should be cited to show how he understood-the sentence. I, p. 
146, 18: for 94 read 294. I, p. 147, 24: de Anima 405 A 24 
should be 405 A 25 and the quotation should not stop where it 
does, for lines 26-29 belong to Aristotle’s report of Heraclitus. 
I, p. 148, 34: cf. Sextus, Adv. Math., VII, 349. I, p. 154, 6: 
It should be noted that Bywater ascribed xal duyet . .  dvabv- 
pusvras to Zeno. I, p. 156, 2: place question mark after xadd. 
I, p. 157, 3-4: Heidel’s suggestion, Soxedvrwv (6 or &) 5 Soxpe- 
Taros ywwoxe puvddocay, should have been recorded. I, p. 161, 
16: All the desperate conjectures concerning Oedv Sixaov are 
listed but not Heidel’s correct note that it comes from Plato’s 
Cratylus 412 C-413 D. I, p. 165, 8-11: Reference to Heidel’s 
treatment of B67 should not have been omitted (Proc. Am. 
Acad. of Arts and Sciences, XLVIII [1913], pp. 704-708) ; his 
<p¥poy> is certainly better than Diels’ <xip>. I, p. 166, 12-14: 
Did Heraclitus say dexéa: dxea? Cf. the pun wevoe* palverbas 
in frag. B 5. I, p. 168, 4-10: On B76 sco A. J.P., LVI (1935), 
p. 415. I, P- 181, 1: érowmoaro éavrod can mean only “ claimed 
as his own (cf. Herodotus, I, 129, 2), not “ machte er sich 
daraus eine eigene Weisheit.” I, p. 181, 1 (note): for Ion 35 
B 4 read 36 B 4. Ericuarmus: I, p: 191, 23: for V. P. 226 
read V. P. 266. I, p. 198, 5: On Diogenes Leertius, III, 15 
the old reference, Phaedo 96 B, is given; there is no such argu- 
ment for the ideas there or elsewhere in the dialogues, but cf. 
Alexander, Metaph., p. 78, 15. Atomaxon: I, p. 212, 14-15: 
cf. Hartung’s note in his edition of White’s Natural History of 
Selborne, p. 52, n. 1.. I, p. 213, 28: cf. [Aristotle], Problem. 
897 B 25-26; Plato, Timaeus, 91 A-B and 73C-D. I, p. 214, 
10: cf. Hippocrates, wept gvcios wa:diov § 30 (VII, p. 536L.). 
I, p. 215, 4-6: cf. Philo, De Opificto Mund: 44 (I, BR 14, 1-2 CW). 
I, p. 215, 11 ff.: cf. Aristotle, Topics 145 B 7-8; lato, Timaeus 


1 The passage was called to my attention by Dr. L. Edelstein. 
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82 A-B. Ioous: I, p. 316, 17-20: For Plato, Laws 889 E-840 A 
the text of Burnet or England (neither of which is mentioned) 
is better than that of Hermann here printed. PARMBENIDES: 
I, p. 218, 10: for B1, 34-36 (which is Diels’ old reference) 
read B7, 8-5. I, p. 222, 2-3: Here should be compared not 
Alexander, Metaph., p. 45, 2 but Aristotle, De Generatione 318 B 
2-7 which explains Aristotle’s equation of fire with Sy and cold 
(earth) with py dv. I, p. 222, 40 ff.: Why print this fragment 
of Eudemus without even mentioning Aristotle, Physics 186 A 
22-32 on which it is based? I, p. 228, 12-14: The Ttmacus 
reference should be 37 H-38 A, that to the Parmentdes, 140 E ff. 
I, p. 228, 88-41: De Generatione 836 A 3-6 should not be printed 
under Parmenides without a reference to Philoponus, De Gen., 
4 287, 25-26; the passage, however, is not really a reference to 

armenides at all (cf. Chernias, Aristotle’s Criticism of Pre- 
socratic Philosophy, p. 229, n. 48). It is amazing that Aristotle, 
Metaphysics 984 B 1-4 is not printed under A 35 (or anywhere 
else), although it is the ultimate source of the notion that Par- 
menides made fire the efficient cause and earth the material cause. 
I, p. 224, 18: <modi> should not be added; cf. Mayor and 
Plasberg, ad loc. I, p. 225, 20: Kranz retains without comment 
Diels’ note on Sdrvpov xiBov: “das pythagoreische Zentralfeuer 
vergleicht sich mit der xvpw8ys orepavy in der Mitte des P.schen 
Kosmos A 37.” Diels read i¢’ § wdédw wxvpedys in that passage 
and so had a central wvpe8ys orepdvy; but Kranz reads wept 3, 
which eliminates any such central fiery ring, and moreover 
expressly says (p. 224, 3 note) that he follows Frankel who denies 
this feature to Parmenides’ cosmos. I, p. 226, 28: for 86 read 
&éy. I, p. 227, 1-6: Cf. Aristotle, De Gen. Animal. 765 B 18-26 
which probably represents Parmenides’ reasoning more accurately 
than does the passage from De Part. Animal. I, p. 284, 28: 
close quotation after yjv. I, p. 240, 3-4: xdxeivo car’ atrd rdvrla 
Kranz translates: “auch jenes fir sich gerade entgegengesetat ” ; 
but he keeps Diels’ note (atrd Apposition zum Adverbium), in 
which case “ fiir sich” cannot be right. ZENo: I, p. 251, 25: 
Why is this printed under “Apophthegmatik ” while the rest 
of the passage is given under “Lehre” (p. 252, 9ff.)? It is 
the introduction to Zeno’s aporia concerning multiplicity. I, 
p. 252, 11: instead of ynS2 read pyOév as in the varallet passage 
(Simplicius, Phys., p. 139, 1). I, p. 252, 13: The preceding 
lines of Simplicius (Phys., p. 99, 7-10) should have been 

oted and Phys., p. 139, 3-5, since here with regard to 

is same quotation from Eudemus Simplicius practically admits 
the falsity of his interpretation as against that of Alexander. 
I, p. 254, 9: réw A should be excised as dwd rot écyérov shows 
(line 10), and this whether the traditional interpretation or that 
of Lachelier and Ross be adopted (cf. Lee, Zeno of Elea, pp. 
89-90). I, p. 254, 18: ra 8 B makes no sense; read rd 8 B (cf. 
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70 T in line 12 and Lee, op. cit., p. 92). I, p. 254, 14: Instead 
of ra B read rd xperov B with Cornford, Lee, and Ross; not ra B 
but only the first has passed all the gammas. I, p. 254, 16: 
Toov xpdvov . . . ds gyor should be omitted as a gloss (so Lee and 
Roes). I, p. 257, 5 (frag. B3): Diels in the Nachtrag to 
edition 4 contended that the argument ascribed by Porphyry to 
Parmenides but by Simplicius and Alexander to Zeno (Sim- 
plicius, Phys., pp. 139, 27-140, 6) must be the same as frag. 
B83 because Simplicius quotes this fragment to prove that the 
argument cited by Porphyry belonged to Zeno and not to Par- 
menides. This reason is not cogent, for the subject of dre xat 
& atrp péperar rH Tov Zyywvos ovyypdppart is 4 ex THs Scxoropias 
dwopia (cf. Simplicius, Phys., p. 140, 24) and there may have 
been several different applications of the & xorouia in Zeno’s book. 
Anyway, the argument of B 3 is obviously not the same as that 
of pp. 139, 27-140, 6. It is the more surprising that Kranz 
does not print the passage in question, because in his note 
reproducing Diels’ statement he does print Simplicius, Phys., 

. 116, 8-18 which gives an argument ascribed by Porphyry to 

armenides and which was cited by Diels in comparison with 
the passage of Porphyry in pp. 139-140. This passage is not a 
&yorouia at all. Our passage ought, then, to have been printed, 
as also Philoponus, Phys., pp. 80, 23-81, 7 and Simplicius, Phys., 
p. 139, 21-22 (a quotation from Themistius). I, p. 257, 5 note: 
In the text of Simplicius, Phys., p. 116 in line 7 from the 
bottom of the page dA)’ otre rp wy dva: is @ misprint for ddd’ 
otre rH dvs. Mevissus: I, p. 259, 30: This sentence should 
not be printed as if it ended with dra 7d dy, for it con- 
tinues: xai ra dvowd ra Svra, raita 8 dom rd alcfyrd. I, p. 
266, 13: for 589B 25 read 986B 25. I, p. 269, 2 and 38: 
Kranz reads yepevov in both places as did Diels, against which 
cf. Calogero, Studi sull’ Eleatismo, p. 64,n. 1. I, p. 275, 1-2: 
& ov éxdorore Spwyévov Kranz translates “auf Grund des 
jedesmal Gesehenen ” (Diels: “auf Grund des einzelnen Wahr- 
nehmung”); but the phrase goes with peraxirrav: “ appears 
to change from what is seen at any given time” (cf. p. 274, 8: 
6 7 qv at & viv obey Spoiov dva: parallel with érepowotcGa as here). 
Expspocies: I, p. 284, 25: for deynxoows read dxnxows. I, p. 
288, 20: After A 29 add Aristotle, Metaphysics 996 A 5-8 and 
1001 A 9-15. I, p. 290, 27: What is printed here is only part 
of a sentence; the quotation ought to begin from Physics 252 A 
8, else the whole construction is changed and there is no way 
of knowing that Aristotle’s sentence is meant to show that for 
Empedocles wéguxey ofrws or dvdyxy is the real dpy7. So Capelle, 
taking just the part printed by Diels and Kranz, translates (Die 
Vorsokratiker, p. 198): “Empedokles scheint zu behaupten 
dass zufolge der Notwendigkeit die Liebe und der Streit abwech- 
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selnd die Dinge beherrschen . . .,” whereas Aristotle really says: 
“It seems that Empedocles would mean that ‘such is the nature 
of things’ is the principle when he says that .. .” (cf. Sim- 
plicius, Phys., p. 1183, 24 ff.). I, p. 290, 38: add "Metaphysics 
988 A 14-16. I, p. 290, 39-41: Why quote De Gen. et Corr. 333 
B 19, which says that the oroixeia were naturally prior to the 
Oeds (i.e. the Sphere), and not 315 A 19-25, where Aristotle 
says that it is unclear whether Sphere or elements are prior, or 
Metaphysics 1091 B 10-12, where he contends that Love was the 
primary orotxeiov? I, p. 291, 1-7: It is strange that Philoponus 
on De Gen. et Corr. 315 A 3 is printed but not Aristotle’s own 
words (315 A 3-25) when Philoponus has nothing that the 
Aristotelian passage has not and lacks much that it has. I, p. 
292, 27: In the Zusitze (II, p. 424, 13-16) Kranz adds Aris- 
totle, De Caelo 284 A 24-26. Here he follows J aeger in inserting 
(line 25) &4 before ris oixeias forys. This is a mistake, for the 
theory as represented by Aristotle is that the heavenly bodies 
remain because their motion is swifter than their tendency to 
fall (cf. Metaphysics 1050 B 22-24 and [Alexander], Metaph., 
p. 592, 31-32, not cited by Kranz). I, p. 298, 6: for 648A 5 
read 648 A 25. I, p. 299, 23: add Aristotle, Physics 194 A 20- 
21. I, p. 300, 9: add [Philoponus], De Gen. Animal., p. 166, 
24-167, 13. I, p. 801, 36: Diels’ <éard ras wav ex rav dpolwy> 
cannot be right, for Empedocles obviously held that there is fire 
and water in all eyes; it is better with Stratton to follow Taylor 
in excising ras 8. I, p. 303, 40: The subject of rocoto: is not 
“ Empedocles and Anaxagoras” (so Diels and Kranz) nor yet 
“those who held views like Empedocles’s” (Taylor apud Strat- 
ton) but the sensible objects; the plural is used under the 
influence of the plural in the verse just quoted. Cf. «i... 
rout Tyv jSovw (line 41). I, p. 309, 2 (B2, 3): Scaliger’s 
{ws &Biov, accepted by Burnet and Bignone, is not even men- 
tioned. I, p. 311, 15 (note on f&wpa): for 57 B 15 read 58 B 
15. I, p. 312, 10 (note): for 28B 18, 38 read 28B 8, 38. 
I, p. 318, 20 (B20, 3): cpa is surely subject of A€Aoyxe, not 
object as Kranz and Diels take it. I, p. 337, 5: If Diels’ text 
be kept with Kranz, the fact that Aristotle tries to refute 
Empedocles’ theory of the influence of heat on sex by pointing 
out (De Gen. Animal. 764 A 33-B 3) that twins of which one 
is male and the other female have been found & rg abré poplp 
THs vorépas would argue for Burnet’s interpretation: “for in 
its warmer part the womb brings forth males.” I, p. 338, 11-12: 
Kranz follows Bignone in reading eéea in place of Diels’ tea, 
but he takes it with zromviovea. This is a late construction, and 
a better sense is obtained by taking d8ea as object of elaver. 
I, p. 341, 4/f. (note): for 31C 1 tr, 374, 17 ff.) read 80C 1 
(I, 269, 8 ft.). I, p. 355, 2-8 (B112, 1-8): Kranz prints 
roiow t dp’ t &y ... «rd. but translates: “wenn ich zu ihnen 
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komme... . zu den Mannern und Frauen.” eee however, 
was surely right in taking rotow as ref 
orépeolv re Oarelos. Then aya must govern it (cf. vine Nem. 
IX, 46 and 52-53): “When with these I come to flourishing 
cities”; 3 and dv8pdow 982 yuvati depends upon oeBifoya: “T am 
reverenced by men and women.” I, p. 370: in the translation, 
for 127 pear 147. I, p. 372: in the translation, for 154b read 
154a. Mxnestor: I, p. 376, 17: cf. Plato, Timaeus 66 A: 
. «ter apodeherrurpinwe ay ieheates (in the account of 
flavors). Puxitoxavs: I, p. 400, 33: . dp’ dauris (dAX’ ody 
paw vowodvrov 4 os pats Bejstdsov & iedpyovoay -.. 2 Diels’ Oepérrov 
is accepted by De Falco also; but as érvxe Oepévoy of the majority 
of MSS is certainly right (cf. Nicomachus, Introd. Arith., p. 50, 
22 and p. 109, 16 Hoche). The slighter change of d¢’ to é¢’ 
heals the passage. I, p. 403, 2-7: see Sieveking’s new text in 
the Teubner Moralia, vol. II. I, p. 404, 4-9: cf. Empedocles 
A56 and see Burnet, £. G. P.*, Pp. 238-239, 298 and n. 1. 
I, p. 405, 3: for c. 47 read ce. 49. 408, 2: Kranz repeats 
Diels’ statement that yvecotpevoy as “ 7 Babjekt der Erkenntnis ” 
is “ sachlich unmdglich ”; but cf. Plato, Cratylus 440B: d? 
del perarinra, de otx ay dy yao Kal... ovre Td yrwodpevoy obre 
7d yrwoOnodpevoy dy fn. ARCHYTAS: I, P. "426, 5: for A’AA read 
AAA. I, p. 429, 29-30: cf. Aristotle, De Sensu 448 A 19-22; 
Xenocrates, frag. 9 (Heinze); Simplicius, De Caelo, p. 661, 
11-12, a Bs 430, 8-12: cf. also Theo Smyrn., p. 50, 4-21; 
De Gen. Animal. 786 B 25-31. Ocxtuivs: I, p. 440, 
28-29: es wdvi rm Tead wdvry and for wep- read zepi. L, p. 44 
5-8: cf. I, p. 455, 18-20. Smeus er a.: I, p. 445, 4: for a 
read of. I, p. 445, %: for xpodtAorexynBeloas read mpooguro- 
rexynfeloas. PytTHacorEANs: I, p. 450, 26: for ra- read ras. 
I, p. 457, 18-19: rov pay ob repirrod . . . yevécews does not belong 
here; it refers not to oreans but to Platonists (cf. Meta- 
physics 1091 A 20: . . . ex 8 ris viv dgeiva: pefd8ov). I, p. 471, 
83: for Aco read Aw-. I, p. 471, 35: for xas read xal, ANAX- 
Goras: II, p. 10, 5: cf. 68A 15. II, p. 18, 29 (note): ef. 
Class. Phil, XVII (1922), p. 350 where Shorey remarks that 
Plato, Protagoras 329 D-E is presumptive evidence against the 
use of the term Spopep] by Anaxagoras. II, p. 19, 6: add 
Aristotle, Physics 265 B Be: kai rov vow 8€ ¢now "Avagayépas 
Saxpivay rov xunjoayra xpirov. II, p. 19, 7-28: The important 
ae Plato, Laws 967 7B 4f., should have been printed here. 
21, 2: Kranz retains Diels’ translation “man hat Grund 
von a anzunehmen ” ; 3 but airlay 8’ éye xrA. can mean only: “ but 
HH. is reputed to have expressed them before.” II, p. 21, 8-10: 
ef. Aristotle, Physics 251 A 23-28. II, p. 29, 22: Kal d nie 
Gos: cf. A58 (II, p. 21, 2). II, p. 44, 8-5: cf. 24 A 16 (I, 
p. 214, 7-12). Diogenes: II, p. 57, 21: cf. aleo ee 
wepl capnér § 6 (VIII, p. 592 Ly. II, p. 67, 12-18: 73 pe. 
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gioa xadéera:: cf. Plato, Republic 405 D. II, p. 68: in notes 
for 31 read 36. Cratyzus: II, pp. 69-70: To the passages from 
Plato’s dialogue should certainly be added 440 D-E: Kp. od pévra 
Toft, & Xaxpares, Ste ob82 vi doxéwrws Exw dAAE pot oKxoroupévp Kal 
wpdypara éxovrt woAd paddAov exelvws dalverar gxav os ‘Hpaxdaros 
A€ya. Leucrprus: II, p. 71, 17: < .. my & Addwow... 
yevéoGao, Diels’ conjecture, is retained with his note of defense 
against H. Gomperz; but cf. Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, P- 
122,n.3. II, p. 72, 22 and 30: on pvopds — oxjpa cf. Aristotle’s 
own use of dppv@ucros (Metaphysics 1014 B 26-28, Physics 193 
All). II, p. 73, 4-8: Here should be quoted Aristotle, Physics 
187 A 1-3, which is printed in part under Zeno (I, p. 252, 35- 
87) and which certainly refers to the Atomists (cf. Cherniss, 
Aristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy, p. 75, n. 303 and 
Ross, Aristotle’s Physics, pp. 480-481). II, p. 78, 11-12: cf. 
68 A 42. II, p. 79, 4-6: cf. also Aristotle, De Sensu 439 B 19-22 
and 440 A 20-23. II, p. 80, 4: rots dorépas {ga dva: 80 Alc- 
maeon A 12 (I, P 213, 17-27). Democritus: II, p. 81, 18 == 
II, p. 134, 9: ef. Plato, Cratylus 409 A-B (cf. Covotti, I Pre- 
socratici, p. 288). II, p. 82, 34-35: cf. Voll. Herc., coll. alt. 
III, 197-199, frag. 5 (Cronert, Kolot. und Mened., p. 128), 
cited by Alfieri, Gli Atomisti, p. 48, n. 29. II, p. 87, 38 ff.: cf. 
Lucian, Demonax $25. II, p. 95, 1-8: With line 2 cf. De 
Generatione 320 B 23: capa yap xowdy od8v and Metaphysics 
1069 A 28-30: of 8 wdéAat ra Kab’ Exacrov (scil. otoias rOéacw) 
4AN’ od 75 Kowdy, copa. So the punctuation of line 2 here should 
be... abrg@ (not atbrav, pace Diels) 15 xowdv, capa, xdvrov éoriy 
épy}. The passage is an attempt to reduce the doctrines of 
Anaxagoras and Democritus to identity and to represent both 
as essentially the same as that of the “ material monists.” II, 
p. 95, 4-7: cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics 1001 A 17-19; for the of 
wrelw 7a oroixeia rHéyevor in that passage as inclusive of Demo- 
critus cf. Physics 203 A 19 ff. (59 A 45) to which reference 
should be made in 68A 41 (p. 95, 1-3). II, p. 99, 5 (Meta- 
physics 1069 B 22): The correct punctuation given by Ross 
abolishes this impossible assertion (impossible not merely as a 
“citation ” but even as an “ interpretation ” of Aristotle’s) and 
leaves as a reference to Democritus only as Anpdxpirés now 
parallel to “Eyme8oxdéovs 75 pitypa xat ’Avagidv8pov. II, p. 99, 6-7: 
The quotation should not stop with A€yovow, for the sentence 
continues rév 8 ddAwy ovdeplav ixdpyev tois mpwros GdAd Tois ex 
rovrwv olovra’ avfdverOar yap xai pOivey nai ddActovcba cvyxpwvo- 
pévey cal Siaxpwopévuv tav dropwv cwpdrwv daciv. II, p. 99, 19-20: 
This is an example of the danger of printing part of a sentence, 
for out of its context it seems to say that each atom has weight 
directly proportionate to its magnitude (cf. e.g. Alfieri, Gli 
Atomisti, p. 101, n. 236). In context it is an argument to 
show that Democritus, having asserted that each atom has 
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relative weight when compared with any other although none 
has weight absolutely, must a fortiors admit, since he ascribes 
absolute heat to some atoms, that all have heat relatively to one 
another (cf. Aristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy, 
pp. 97-99 and notes 412, 413, 414). II, p. 107, 8: for 365A 1 
read 365 B 1 (same error in Index, III, p. 582). II, p. 109, 
10-11: cf. Metaphysics 1009 B 28-31 where this interpretation 
of Homer is introduced by ¢aci. II, p. 119, 31-32: Theophras- 
tus is copying the argument of ‘Aristatle, De Generatione 325 B 
84-326 A 14 (cf. note on p. 99, 19-20 supra) ; Diels’ supposition 
that rBéaow (line 32) refers to “Leute wie Parmenides” is 
therefore superfluous. Similarly p. 120, 2-4 derives from De 
Caelo 275 B 29-276 A 6. II, p. 121, 3-4: cf. Theophrastus, 
De Igne $31: ... 4 rév xAwpav Upbporépa gA3E 4 rev Eqper 
(cited by Stratton). II, p. 132,10 10: Kranz keeps {gov, Usener’s 
change adopted by Diels; but the reference to Aristotle, De Gen. 
Animal. 785 A 21 does not explain the strange statement re- 
sulting from this change. II, p. 123, 8: At this point Alfieri 
Gli Atomisti, p. 161) adds two passages from Diogenes of 
enoanda (frag. 5, col. 2 [p. 10, William], frag. 6, col. 2 [p. 11, 
William]), which have apparently escaped Kranz’s notice. II, 
p. 136, 25: for c. 27, 5 read I, 7, 5. II, p. 186, 41-44: qvovras 
- os Ties tpéves doumdres woupodrvgw at... Ta tea dmérexov. Cf. 
Aristotle, De Gen. Animal. 762 A 22-24: eparepthap Bdverat (sed. 
Oeppdrys Yuxur}) 82 nai ylyverat Ocppawoptvey trav copatixay typay 
oloy ddpwins xoupodrvé. II, p. 136, 46-137, 4: cf. Aristotle, De 
Gen. Animal. 762 A 18-20. As for the intervening lines, p. 186, 
44-46, the notion here contained that male and female differ 
by being warmer and colder respectively is in contradiction to 
what Aristotle says of Democritus’ theory (De Gen. Animal. 
764 A 6-11) and nothing like it occurs in the Diodorus passage; 
it is, however, in perfect accord with Aristotle’s own theory, 
 prienigerp | in linking the greater heat of the male with a higher 
legree of concoction (cf. De Gen. Animal. 765 B 8-766 A 22). 
II, p. 18%, 12-15: Similarly this “paradoxical” classification 
of plants of which it is here said (p. 136, 25-29) that it 
“erinnert an abnlichen Metaphern des Empedokles dessen 
Theorie Demokrit benutzt zu haben scheint” is the common 
Aristotelian comparison (cf. especially De Incessu Animal. 706 
B 3-6, 705 B 6-8; Parva Nat. 467B 2). II, p. 138, 25: The 
reference here to "a 135 § 63 ff., carried over “trom edition 4, is 
wrong (as Alfieri has observed), for “die ia sich auf die 
Formen der Atomen beziehen,” whereas there the composite 
bodies are in question (n. b. p. 117, 31: 73 oxjpa peramixroy 
and cf. B 139, 189 a). II, p. 141 in footnotes: for 23 read 24, 
for 24 read 25. II, p. 157, 12 (footnote): after “vgl. rpéwos ” 
add: B61 (II, p. 158, 3) and cf. Svorpowos (II, p. 163, 2), 
which does not mean “ unvertraglich.” II, p. 159, 11-12: cf. 
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Plato, Republic 403 A 7-8. II, p. 181, 1-7: On frags. B 178 and 
179 see Shorey, Class. Phil., patti (1918), pp. 818 f. and cf. 
Aristotle, Politics 1339 A 26-81; II, p. 181, 11ff.: cf. Plato, 
Republic 548 B-C and Laws 722 Bff. II, p. 191, 3 (footnote) : 
For the source of Plutarch, Ages. 33 quoted as parallel to B 228 
cf. Plato, Republic 404 A-B. II, p. 201, 3-4: cf. Aristotle, 
Politics 1255 B 11-12. Mrrroporvus: II, p. 233, 15-17: cf. 
also II, p. 79, 19-21. Atrere SopHistiK: II, p. 253, 12: Add 
Aristotle, Metaphysics 1026 B 14 ff.: 85 I[Adrov rpdrov rua ob 
kaxas Tv copuorrucny mepi To wy bv éragev (cf. Sophist 254 A). dot 
yap of trav copiorav Adyo wept 7d ovpPeByxds ws clxciv pdduoTa wdvrev, 
wérepov trepov 4 tabrév povouwdy Kai ypappariudy, nal povouds 
Koploxos xai Koploxos, xai ei wav & dv f, wy det 8¢, yéyover, Sor’ d 
povoxss dy ypayparinds yéyove, Kai ypappariuds dy povouds, 
Boor 8 GAAo ToLovTo Tay Adyov eiciv, ProracoRas: II, p. 258, 
21: cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics 1011 A 17-20. II, p. 259, 5-6: 
ef. Plato, Theaetetus 156 H-157 A and 154B. Gorguas: II, 
p. 283, 6: With De M. X. G. 980 B 9-17 cf. Aristotle, De Sensu 
446 B 17-26. II, p. 305, 6-7: This refers not to any work of 
Gorgias but to Meno 71 D-73 C, part of which is printed as B19 
(II, 2 305, 8 ff.). AntipHoNn: II, p. 343, 1: with ewraddAdgus 
ef. Il, p. 93, 34: airuras ras éradAayds. II, p. 856, 31: cf. aleo 
Platonic Definitions 411D 8f. and Alcibiades I, 1260 ff. 
Critias: II, p. 384, 11: cf. Plato, Cratylus 405 C-D. Arcot 
Adyo: II, p. 413, 19-21: cf. Plato, Cratylus 432 A-B; Aristotle, 
Metaphysics 1043 B 36-38; Posidonius apud Stobaeus, Fel. I, 
20, 7 (I, p. 178, 10-13 Wachsmuth). ZusAtzE: II, p. 482, 
37-88: for III, 19 W read III, 48 W. II, p. 422, 45: for 84 
read 36. II, p. 424, 13: for Suppl. 31 read Suppl. 21. II, p. 
425, 30 ff.: Cf. Powell, New Chapters in the History of Greek 
Literature, 3rd series, 1933, pp. 148-151. III, p. 658, 41: for 
59 B 2 read 59 B 21. 
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AuisTER CAMERON. The Pythagorean Background of the Theory 
of Recollection. (Columbia Univ. Dissertation.) Menasha, 
Wisconsin, George Banta, 1938. Pp. 101. 


It is Cameron’s thesis that Plato in his account of anamnesis 
acknowledges fifth century Pythagoreanism as his inspiration 
and the legendary prophet of number as his spiritual and intellec- 
tual forebear. The demonstration of this thesis consists of two 
parts. First Cameron tries to show that according to fifth cen- 
tury Pythagoreanism the exercise of memory throughout the 
transmigrations is the means whereby the soul regains the divine 
truth of number, lost to it upon its incarnation, and ‘thus wins 
release from the cycle of rebirth. Then he contends that Plato 
regularly states the theory of recollection as a deduction from 
the idea of transmigration and consistently approaches recollec- 
tion and transmigration from a sacthensHol, point of view; 
this combination of elements, he maintains, is characteristically 
Pythagorean. 

It seems to me that neither part of the case has been estab- 
lished. Grant that fifth century Pythagoreanism held both the 
doctrines of a fixed cycle of rebirth and of liberation from the 
cycle;? it remains to show that this liberation was connected 
with the soul’s recovery of a pre-experiential knowledge of 
number. The fragment of Empedocles (129) does not support 
such a notion; Pythagoras, if he be the subject, is not said to 
have envisaged number, or a truth outside of experience, or even 
“all things that are,’ that is, the physical world” (Cameron, 
p. 21) but simply ere ne that happened in ten and twenty 

erations of men. So in Heraclides’ story of Hermes and 
Sythagorss the latter remembers his experience in ‘all his incar- 


1 Of the passages earlier than Heraclides cited by Cameron not one 
connects Pythagoras or Pythagoreans by name with the doctrine of 
transmigration, not even Aristotle, De Anima 407 B 21 ff. (on which ef. 
my Aristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy, p. 325, n. 130); this 
may be accidental in one way or another in the case of Ion (frag. 4), 
Xenophanes (frag. 7), Empedocles (frag. 129), and Herodotus (II, 123). 
As regards the last of these, however, the connection of transmigration 
with Pythagoras cannot be proved, as Cameron and others suppose, from 
the story of Salmoxis (IV, 95), for the Getae believe that they “go to 
Salmoxis” (IV, 94), who taught that he and his companions “ would go 
to that place where del wepiedyres Efovor ra wdyra dyad4” and who per- 
suaded them by reappearing in his own form (IV, 95) ; neither here nor 
in Plato’s Charmides (156D-167C) is there any doctrine of trans- 
migration. 

f a Pythagorean doctrine of liberation there is still less direct 
evidence. Cameron says that “we must believe” that such a contra- 
diction belonged to fifth century Pythagoreanism because it belonged to 
Empedocles, Pindar, and Plato. 


American Journal of Philology 61 (1940), pp. 359-365. 
Reprinted by permission of the Johns Hopkins University Press. 
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nations; he also remembers what happened to his soul in Hadee, 
but there is nothing here about sis £2 or the “ gradual recovery 
of the omniscience the divine soul once had before its human 
experience began ” or a release from the cycle in consequence of 
such a recovery. Neither does the story of Hippasus show that 
of bese wisdom of numbers was the recovery in the course 
of many lives of what his soul had lost on first being bound to 
the body. Cameron argues (pp. 24-25) that Hippasus must have 
split with orthodox Pythagoreans on a vital issue, that this must 
have been the doctrine of number, and that, since the travesty 
which he published was called pvoruds Adyos, the doctrine was a 
mystic Acyos of number, the Pythagorean mystery religion. Even 
if the premises here were certain,? the legitimate conclusion 
would still be far from that which Cameron draws from them. 
The same must be said of the material taken from Heraclides: the 
“three lives” story affords even less evidence than that of Hermes 
and Pythagoras for a doctrine of pre-experiential knowledge 
which, recovered by the exercise of memory, frees the soul from 
the wheel of birth.2 Of number, recollection, and transmigration 
there is nothing in Alcmaeon; according to Cameron that is be- 
cause he was not a bona fide initiate, in spite of which, however, 
he reflects the Pythagorean concept of Sewpia and his reference 
to astral motion in explanation of the soul’s immortality indicates 
how the Pythagoreans found in astronomy a pattern of the wheel 
of birth. Cameron fails to notice Alemaeon’s distinction between 
man and the other animals (frag. 1a); that looks very much 
like a direct denial of metempsychosis in the Pythagorean sense, 
in which case his explanation of immortality could not be a 
Pythagorean “pattern of transmigration.” * Whatever his con- 


* The evidence concerning Hippasus is yet weak. Heraclides Lembus 
ascribed the puvorixds Abyos to him (D. L., VIII, 7), but Demetrius denied 
that he left any writing (D. L., VIII, 84). Aristotle does not call him 
a Pythagorean or imply that “ he turned from number to the Heraclitean 
principle,” and neither apparently did Theophrastus. 

*Cameron makes much (pp. 36 and 80) of .a passage of Clement 
(Strom., II, xxi, 130) according to which Heraclides said that Pytha- 
goras taught ri» émorhuny rhs rededrnros tar dpOuar THs Yuya 
@8aiporlay elva:. dpOusr, however, is an emendation of dperd», made on 
the basis of Theodoret’s rhy redewrdrny dpiduar exiorhuny toxarory 
OwedduBavey dyabsy, which indicates that, if dpsdud» be read, ras yuxms 
does not depend upon it, as Cameron supposes, but that the meani 
would be: “the soul’s happiness is the knowledge of the perfection o! 
numbers.” 

Zeller (Phil. Griech., I*, p. 569, n. 1) expressly rejected the passage 
as valueless for early Pythagoreanism. In any case, Cameron’s defense 
of Heraclides as a witness for fifth century agoreanism overlooks 
the fact that sometimes at least Heraclides certainly put into the mouth 
of Pythagoras what was Platonic in origin (e.g. frag. 36, Voss; it is of 
no moment whether the fragment comes directly or indirectly from 
Heraclides). 

“Cf. L. A. Stella, “ Importanza di Alemeone,” R. Accademia Nasionale 
dei Lincei, CCCXXXVI (1939), 8. VI, Vol. VIII, pp. 255 and 275 ff. 
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ception of the soul, however, his first fragment is certainly not 
to be interpreted in Cameron’s fashion. In the first place, to 
say that gods have clear knowledge whereas for men there is 
texpaipesOa: is surely not an attempt “to annihilate the gap 
between human and divine ”; in the second place, wepi rav ddavewy 
rexpaipecOa: is not a principle which can be shown to be specifi- 
cally Pythagorean.® 
In order to eliminate any break in fifth century Pythagorean 
coctrine Cameron contends that, contrary to the usual opinion, 
the Phaedo shows Philolaus to have thought the yux7j-dppovia 
theory an argument in favor of immortality, and in the Philolaic 
fragments he tries to find support for a conception of éppovia 
which would be compatible with immortality, i.e. “a Harmonia 
which preceded the synthesized elements.” Now it is true that 
Philolaus, if he opposed suicide (Phaedo 61 D-E), most probably 
believed in immortality and also that there is no good reason 
for taking the theory of Simmias (Phaedo 85 E ff.) to be Pytha- 
gorean; but Cameron is mistaken in thinking that Phaedo 88 D 
roves Echecrates—and so the Philolaic Pythagoreans—to have 
held that the theory of the soul as dppovia is an assurance of its 
immortality. When Echecrates says xal wdvy Séopa: mddw domep 
&€ dpyxis dAAov tuds Adyou 6s pe weiva xrd., he does not mean an 
argument other than that the soul is dppovla ms but one other 
than that of Socrates which had previously convinced him but 
had then been shaken by the objections of Simmias and Cebes 
(cf. 88D 1-3). That not until Simmias had spoken was Eche- 
crates reminded of his own predilection for the notion ro éppoviay 
rus jpav dva: ryv yuxjv and the vague rwd itself would both 
indicate that he had never seriously connected this opinion with 
the belief in immortality.® 
The evidence fails to show that the Pythagoreans connected 
the belief in transmigration with the doctrine that “all things 
are number ” or that they had any notion at all of pre-experi- 
ential knowledge; in the case of Plato it shows positively that 
Cameron’s thesis is mistaken. The first proof of the Phaedo 


*Cf. the saying ascribed to Solon: ra dparq rois pavepois rexpalpov 
(Diels-Kranz, I, p. 63, 22); Herodotus, I, 57; II, 33, 2; Hippocrates, 
wept dpxalns Inrpixys, chap. 22. Capelle (Die Vorsokratiker, p. 112, n. 1) 
calls the fragment a recognition of the limitation of all human knowl- 
edge; and Miss Stella interprets it as a polemical admonition to the 
Pythagorean friends of Alcmaeon (loc. cit., pp. 239-243). 

* The Philolaic fragments, as Cameron admits, say nothing about trans- 
migration; but frag. 10, moreover, to which he does not refer, says 
expressly that dpyovla is a synthesis of opposites. Since Cameron does 
not support with arguments his belief that these fragments “or their 
source are older than Plato or Aristotle,” I shall not go into the question 
of their authenticity except to say that, since he seems to admit that 
they contain “definite anachronisms,” it would appear that only those 
elements could be confidently accepted as early which could be proved 
by independent evidence to be so. 
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(70 C ff.), Cameron es, must be Pythagorean because it 
makes the real nature of generation depend upon the principle 
of the mean. The analogy of waking and sleeping which Plato 
here uses for the cycle of life and death would remind any reader 
of Heraclitus (frags. 88 and 62; cf. also Melissus, frag. 8 [I, 
P. 274, 3-7]) ; and Cameron’s contention that Heraclitus cannot 
e the source because he was “ not particularly interested in the 
mean ” has no weight, for the geometrical mean has been shown 
to have been a basic pattern of Heraclitus’ thought (cf. H. 
Frankel, A.J. P., LIX T1938], pp. 309-337). At 103 A it is an 
interlocutor whose anonymity is particularly stressed who refers 
to the basis of the first proof as inconsistent with Socrates’ later 
argument. Moreover, Socrates does not “ abandon this earlier 
proof ”; he denies the inconsistency, saying that the earlier doc- 
trine is true of ra évavria mpdypara but not of aira 7a évavrla 
(103 B)* and thus making the same distinction between the 
sensible and intelligible which at the end of the Cratylus (439 D) 
introduces the argument against the doctrine of Heraclitus. 
Whether or not Plato got from Heraclitus the notion of an 
equilibrium in change, the formulation of the argument is his 
own. Against Cameron’s attempt to reduce it to “the principle 
of the mean” and so to make it correspond with the dppovia of 
the Philolaic fragments it is enough to observe that the whole 
point of the argument is that there must be not one but two 
pores between each pair of contraries; the analogy of the 
armonic mean could never suggest this argument, which is not 
mathematical anyway,—even in expression.® 
Meno 81 A-85 D is the other passage on which the second part 
of Cameron’s demonstration chiefly rests. Here, he says, “ mathe- 
matics is shown to be the prenatal divine knowledge of the soul 


‘It is worth observing that Cebes is made arian to re 4 that any 
such confusion had troubled him (103C). This itself should have made 
Cameron hesitate to joey the conclusion that, since the Pythagorean 
numbers were xpdéyyuara, Plato must have these numbers in mind when 
he refers to xpdéyuara in 103 B. The examples given in 70 D-71 A which 
he now calls xpdypara were fair and foul, greater and less, stronger and 
weaker, swifter and slower, better and worse, just and unjust; and there 
is no suggestion that he is thinking of number at all. 

* Plato does not speak of a “mean” or a “ proportion” but of “ pro- 
cesses between contraries.” Cameron does not consider Aristotle’s 
references to this argument (n.b. especially De Generatione 338 B 8-19 
and 318 A 13-26; cf. Metaphysics 994 A 25-B 6, [De MXG@] 975 A 21-32), 
in none of which is there any indication of a mathematical analogy or a 
connection with Pythagoreanism. A mathematical “analogy” of circu- 
lar motion—and a agorean one at that—does exist; it is ascribed 
to Archytas ([Aristotle], Problemata 915 A 25-32), but it is not applied 
to generation and destruction and, what is most significant, it does 
not reckon with a “ mean,” for it makes the formula of the motion that 
returns on itself 4 rov Icov dvadoyla. Cameron’s treatment of dpporla 
in the Philolaic fragments is quite confused; his notion (p. 65, n. 32) 
that Ueberweg-Praechter considers the argument “on opposites” to be 
Pythagorean arises from misconstruction of the German. 
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through which man can win back all knowledge”; that in 
“ bringing a geometrical proof to the theory of recollected divine 
knowledge” Plato follows a recognized Pythagorean practice; 
and that, since the single thing by recollection of which all 
other things can be sought out is a mathematical proof, the 
whole truth of kindred nature is to be understood as the mathe- 
matical scheme of all life. Now Meno 81C (zepi dperis xai wept 
d\Awy) shows that Plato does not give mathematical objects any 
such special place in the doctrine of reminiscence; and Phaedrus 
249 E-250 D alone would refute Cameron’s frequently repeated 
assertion that “ recollection and transmigration are consistently 
approached from a mathematical point of view.”*® Luckily, 
however, Plato himself indicates his reason for choosing a “ geo- 
metrical proof ” in the Meno; he needed as an example somethin; 

about which Meno himself would be satisfied that the slave coul 

not have had previous instruction (85 E). What is the clearest 
proof of a theory (cf. Phaedo 73 A?-B2 [n. b. évrai8a cadéorara 
xamyyopa]) is not for that reason the most important content 
of the theory thus demonstrated.%° There is no reason, then, 
to suppose that “the kinship of nature” in the Meno is meant 
to be a “number-pattern.”*? At any rate in the Phaedo the 


*In his Conclusion Cameron adduces Timaeus 41 Aff. and the myth 
of Er to show that number consistent! Teappears in “even the most 
mystical of Plato’s accounts of recollection.” The myth of Er is 
Pythagorean, apparently because “ there is only one way in which the 
soul can be ‘saved by wisdom,’ . . . the way of recollection by pursuit 
of number.” This, however, is not what Plato says; it is a construction 
based upon a statement of Olympiodorus on the Phaedo. There is no 
“pursuit of number” in the myth of Er, and the studies which will 
save at the time of the great test are not mathematics (cf. 618 B-619 A, 
619C-E). As for the Timaeus, Cameron’s mistranslation of cvverionw- 
pévos in 42C (which he seems to mistake for a form of &rouat) vitiates 
his interpretation of the passage; it means that there is no release from 
transmigration until the rational part of the soul gains mastery over 
the passions and the body. The “nature of the universe” shown the 
souls before birth is the world of ideas; there is no more indication here 
than in the passage of similar purport in the Phaedrus (cf. 247 D ff.) 
that this is “ mathematical.” 

2° Mathematics was also important in Plato’s eyes as a propaedeutic. 
This, as Republic 524 D-526 C shows, is the meaning of 522 C where the 
reference to number makes Cameron think that Plato in 521 C is writing 
“with his eye on the Pythagorean idea that immortality (!) is won by 
a knowledge of number through a transmigratory life.” In 533 D dia- 
lectic uses mathematics to draw up the eye of the soul from the barbaric 
slime; since Plato there is certainly using Heraclitean language and 
Orphic “ mythology” (cf. Frankel, loc. cit., pp. 311-312 and n. 32), it 
is clearly wrong to see in the former praise of mathematical studies a 
necessary or even probable reference to Pythagoreanism. 

11 Phaedo 70 D does not state the kinship of nature, as Cameron says 
that it does, stopping his quotation short of xal tvAA}B3nr bcarep Ixe 
ytveow in which Socrates includes 7d xadéy, 7d Sixacoy, etc. It states 
the universality of the law that “anything that has an opposite can 
come to be only from that opposite.” Similarly in 75C after rd coy 
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soul strives for no such “number-pattern” but for the ideas; 
these, however, ‘are according to Cameron just the Pythagorean 
numbers “ taken out of nature” to provide for the “ element of 
falling short ” which was so apparent to Plato in the world of 
nature. Such an account, it seems to me, makes nonsense of the 
theory of ideas as a considered answer to the fundamental prob- 
lem of knowledge, the problem which makes the most serious 
trouble for Aristotle when he denies the “separation of the 
form.” Moreover, it is self-contradictory, for the “ falli 
short ” of phenomena could not occur to anyone who had no 
already conceived the necessity for qualitative absolutes, That 
“ embodied numbers ” fall short of “ numbers ” is a notion which 
can arise only after the real is seen to be qualitatively absolute. 
Number, as the Cratylus says (432 A-C) is not the best but the 
worst, i.e. the most difficult, example by which to explain the 
likeness which falls short of the original. At first sight it would 
seem to be an exception to that relationship, which can be seen to 
apply to number as it does to other things only after the real 
numbers are recognized to be each “ incomparable units.” Had 
Plato started by “seeking out number in nature” he would 
never have seen the necessity of “separating the ideas.” * 
Neither does Plato state the theory of recollection as a “ deduc- 
tion from the idea of transmigration.” On the contrary, the 
pre-existence of the soul is deduced as a necessary consequence 
of anamnesis (cf. Phaedo 72 E and 92C), while anamnesis is 
resented as a necessary deduction from the nature of knowledge 
and “learning” (cf. Phaedo %73B-77A; Meno 85 D-86B). 
Plato’s theory of recollection could not be deduced from trans- 
migration, and any “ recollection ” following merely from this 
would not answer Meno’s question but would only postpone the 
answer to it. Socrates’ remark at Meno 86 B shows how in- 


is used to prove that knowledge is prior to corporeal existence, the proof 
is said io men 7d Icoy no more than adi ols inoboeniinee re 
“abrd 8 bor.” 

12The attempt to bring together Phaedo 74A (. . . cvpBalra rhv 
dydprnorw qlvar par dd’ dpolwr, elvas 32 xal dwd dvopolwy) with the sixth 
Philolaic fragment (7d per dy Buoa cat dudpura dpporlas obdtr éredéorro, 
7a 82 drdpoa pnde dudgvra unde lcorayy dvdyxa ra roatra dpporig 
ovyxexdeioGa:) is a failure. I cannot see that any sense is made for 
either passage by Cameron’s statement: “the Harmonia, like Recollec- 
tion in the Phaedo, is thus recognized by the likenesses in things.” The 
Phaedo passage serves as the basis for Socrates’ proof that since sensible 
objects remind us of what they are not, i.e. of those absolutes toward 
which they tend but of which they fall short, we must have had knowl- 
edge of those absolutes before our birth (74D-75C). The Philolaic 
passage has no hint of recollection, no indication that the harmony 
which the unlike principles of the cosmos are bound together has any 
réle in a theory ot knowledge. (It is quite unjustifiable to use [Iam- 
blichus], Theol. Arith., p. 79, 5-8, De Falco, in this connection, for the 
ultimate source of the notion there expressed is Speusippus’ own brand 
of Platonism [frag. 4, 13-17, p. 54, Lang, = Theol. Arith., p. 83, 1-6).) 
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complete and tentative Plato thinks the relationship between 
the “proof” and the “myth” which introduces it. What is 
used as an introduction to an exposition obviously need not be 
that from which Plato’s theory is “derived ” either historically 
or logically.** 


1° The argument from opposites in the Phaedo is not “ derived from ” 
the wadaids \éyos but is presented as a proof of what that Aéyos implies 
and itself introduces the proof from reminiscence because remembering 
and forgetting are also two processes intermediate between two opposites 
gi” Phédon* [Budé edition], pp. xxviif. and n.b. Theactetue 
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PYTHAGOREANS AND ELEATICS. An Account of the Inter- 
action between the Two Opposed Schools during the Fifth and Early 
Fourth Centuries B.c. By J. E. Raven, Cambridge, England, Cam- 
bridge University Press; New York, Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. viii, 
196. $2.75. 

The author of this diss2rtation calls it a commentary upon the inter- 
pretation of Pythagoreanism proposed by Cornford (Class. Quart., 
XVI [1922] and XVII [1923], somewhat modified in his Plato and 
Parmenides [1939]) and an alternative reconstruction which he was 
led to attempt by the desire to escape the difficulties implicit in Corn- 
ford’s interpretation of the relevant evidence. This evidence, he con- 
tends, does not support Cornford’s notion that the original Pytha- 
goreans made the monad prior to the two opposite principles of Odd or 
Limit and Even or Unlimited and that the so-called “number-atom- 
ism,” the assertion of the ultimate reality of an unlimited number of 
units, was developed by the Pythagoreans in reply to the attack which 
Parmenides made upon their earlier doctrine. Raven asserts on the 
contrary that there was in the Pythagoreanism of the early fifth cen- 
tury a fundamental dualism of two equally ultimate principles, that of 
Limit-Unity-Rest-Goodness on the one hand and that of Unlimited- 
Plurality-Motion-Evil on the other, and that the “inhalation” of the 
latter by the former was held to produce a plurality of sensible things 
which, being sums of spatially extended units separated by a void, are 
equal to numbers ; that Parmenides, a dissident Pythagorean, attacked 
this doctrine with the argument that Unity as an ultimate principle 
makes the existence of anything but Unity impossible; that, after the 
Pythagoreans had counterattacked with the argument that the One 
of Parmenides, being limited and extended, could be neither unique 
nor without parts, and Zeno and Melissus had replied to them (the 
first by turning their own arguments against their own extended units, 
the second by making the Eleatic One infinite and incorporeal), the 
younger Pythagoreans revised their system by making their unity no 
longer equivalent to the ultimate principle of Limit but the first product 
of the imposition of that principle upon the Unlimited and by asserting 
that physical bodies and geometrical magnitudes, though infinitely 
divisible, are still bounded by the imposition of Limit upon the Un- 


Philosophical Review 58 (1950), pp. 375 377 
Reprinted by permission of the Philosophical Review 
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limited of extension and so can be equated with the number of points 
required to bound their proper surfaces. 

Raven was justified in feeling that the evidence does not support 
Cornford’s interpretation, which incidentally has never been so widely 
accepted outside of Cambridge as he appears to believe; but it does not 
support the original features of Raven’s reconstruction either, and 
least of all does it support the not unimportant elements common to 
the interpretation of both. Both, for example, think that the poem of 
Parmenides can be used as a mirror in which to see the features of 
early Pythagoreanism, although they see quite different and incom- 
patible reflections in it. Raven protests that it is not cogent to contend 
that because there is no trace in Parmenides of the doctrine that Zeno 
attacked it could not have existed when Parmenides wrote, for “Par- 
menides was concerned only with the basis, not with the superstruc- 
ture, of Pythagoreanism.” Yet according to Aristotle, whose testimony 
Raven seeks everywhere to vindicate, the identification of things with 
numbers was the very essence of Pythagoreanism; if then this doc- 
trine existed when Parmenides wrote, Parmenides could not have 
been primarily concerned with Pythagoreanism at all. Moreover, 
Raven’s positive interpretation of the first part of the poem is mis- 
taken, for, not to mention the many details which are unacceptable, it is 
not from Unity that Parmenides begins but from Being; and it is from 
the necessary characteristics of Being that he deduces the impossibility 
of change and multiplicity, which alone is enough to show that he was 
not concerned to annihilate one of the Pythagorean contraries in favor 
of the other. 

Raven’s treatment of Aristotle’s testimony is no more satisfactory. 
His notion that the early Pythagoreans invoked numbers a second 
time in order to account for different charactcristics of individual 
things by the varying proportion of the ultimate contraries in each 
rests entirely upon a misinterpretation of Metaphysics 1092 B 9-23 
(pp. 58-63); the words in lines 17-18 (6 yap Adyos } obcia, db 8’ 
aptOues bAn ) which he paraphrases ‘‘for to the Pythagoreans the 
numerical formula determines the quality, while numbers are also 
the material” have nothing to do with Pythagorean theory but 
simply support Aristotle’s own statement in the preceding sentence 
(“it is clear that numbers cannot be the essences or causes of form’’) 
which is his rejection of his own tentative suggestion that numbers 
might be causes of being in the way that the octave is a ratio of 
numbcrs, and the sentence means: in such a case (i.e., gupgwria = 
Abyos api9udv) the essence is the Novos and the number is vA of the 
Abyos. This is common Aristotelian analysis and does not at all con- 
tradict the general conclusion (lines 23-25) that number cannot be 
efficient, material, formal, or final cause, i.e., cannot be cause in any 
sense. 
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To follow passage by passage the evidence that Raven adduces and 
the interpretation which he puts upon it is impossible in the brief space 
allowed for this review; but readers of his book should at least be 
warned that almost every interpretation on which his reconstruction 
is based is open to serious question. Special attention should be called 
to the fact that some Aristotelian passages of which he makes much 
were not even meant by Aristotle to refer to Pythagoreans (e.g., De 
Caelo 293 A 30-33 [pp. 153-154], De Anima 409 A 4 [p. 106], Meta- 
physics 1090 B 5-13 [p. 109]) ; that many others are dialectical con- 
structions of Aristotle himself; that much of the material from Theon 
of Smyrna, Nicomachus, and Sextus Empiricus which he employs is 
demonstrably Xenocratean or Speusippean and cannot possibly be 
pre-Platonic ; and that he makes use (pp. 159 ff.) of the passage from 
Alexander Polyhistor apud Diogenes Laertius, VIII, 24 ff., without 
consideration and apparently without knowledge of Festugiére’s dem- 
onstration (R.E.G., LVIII [1945], 1-65) that this material cannot be 
used as a source of information for pre-Platonic Pythagoreanism. 
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OLor Gicon. Untersuchungen zu Heraklit. Leipzig, 19365. 
Pp. viii + 163. 

This study of Heraclitus is announced as an answer ta 
Reinhardt’s Parmenides und die Geschichte der griechischen 
Philosophie. In form it is a running commentary upon the 
fragments which the author has sought to make explain one 
another and in which process the chief instrument used is 
analysis of the balanced rhetorical structure, for the author 
apparently feels that Heraclitus intended to make his sentences 
vivid examples of his doctrine of the essential identity of con- 
traries. Since the study is divided into five chapters gealing 
with the principle, cosmology, physiology, the life in this worl 
and the next, and theology, the same fragment has sometimes 
to be treated several times according to its different aspects. 

Gigon’s contention that Heraclitus had freed himself from the 
question of the original material substance out of which the 
other substances of the universe had been derived, that for him 
the eternal was not a particular material but a living relation- 
ship, is certainly sound. It is all the more SUED ERR, to find 
that he believes Heraclitus to have set up a theory of world-periods 
and to have assumed an éxwipwors, an interpretation to which he 
is led, I believe, by an exaggeration of the “ parallelism of con- 
struction” and by the conventional misinterpretation of the 
theory of contraries in Presocratic Puilosary. He accepts with- 
out question (p. 112) the statement of Theophrastus according 
to which the psychology of Heraclitus was based upon the inter- 
action of contraries. A knowledge of Heidel’s essay on dAAoiwas 
in Presocratic philosophy would have radically altered Gigon’s 
view of the troublesome notion of contrariety in early philosophy 
and consequently many particular interpretations in this book. 
Ultimately it is the notion that the theory of contraries logically 
requires “das totale Umschlagen der Gegensitzhalften in ein- 
ander” which causes him to take pérpa in fragment 30 (and 
hence, too, in fragment 94) as temporal and so to construct the 
curious theory which is outlined in his interpretation of 
ment 31: the change of fire into sea refers to the periodic 
change of all the elemental fire into the first stage of the cosmos, 
while the change of sea to earth, stars, and back again is intra- 
cosmical. The first result of this thesis is the conclusion that 
the fire which Heraclitus identified with the cosmos (“eine 
rein heraklitische Gegensatzkonstruktion” Gigon calls it, p. 
101) has nothing to do with phenomenal fire, a notion curious 
enough in itself and for which one would expect some evidence 
in the fragments but, further, utterly incompatible with the 
thorough “empiricism ” which Gigon constantly attributes to 
Heraclitus. Moreover, the intracosmical circuit of change Gi 
has to suppose is at once continuous and periodical. But what 
American Journal of Philology 56 (1935), pp. 414-416. 

Reprinted by permission of the Johns Hopkins University Press. 
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can this mean? If the change of water to fire (i.e. the stars) 
and earth and of this fire and earth to water is continuous, 
there must be at the moment of the éxripwors some fire, water, 
and earth, all of which at that moment change directly into the 
elemental fire; and yet Gigon’s interpretation of the last sen- 
tence of fragment 31 makes the whole cosmos become sea again 
before the exripwors, a proceeding of which there is neither any 
hint in the fragments nor any reasonable explanation in the 
system. Furthermore, Gigon has to interpret the xpyorjp as 
dvafvpiacis, & notion which I think few scholars will accept so 
long as no evidence is adduced for that meaning and against 
Burnet’s well-documented interpretation of it as “a fiery water- 
spout.” Burnet’s interpretation also explains how fire mes 
water in the phenomenal world, a process necessary even on 
Gigon’s aery although he implies that such a process is 
un able. 

The comparison of fragments 90 and 88 which Gigon believes 
makes the assumption of an é&xvpwors necessary appears to me 
to show the danger of Gigon’s formalistic method, for the oppo- 
sition wip-rdvra is not analogous to lav-rebvyxds, eypryopde- 
xabeiSov, véov-ynpav. If we are to take the terminology of 
Heraclitus as seriously as Gigon does, we must distinguish first 
between the tdenttfication of the apparent contrarieties in frag- 
ment 88 and the relation of equivalence in fragment 90 and also 
we must remark the plural, ra wdvra, in the latter res eg 
which means not that the whole but that all things individually 
and collectively are equivalent to fire in varying amounts. This 
is just the reason why {av-reOrnxds etc. can be said to be rabrd, 
because they may all be “expressed in terms of fire” just as 
goods may be expressed in terms of gold. This implication in 

e plural, it seems to me, gives the clue to the troublesome 
phrase réy atrév dwdvrov of fragment 30; all the individual 
phases of this world form a single identical cosmos because they 
can all be reduced to a least common denominator, fire. i 
fragment asserts that it is thts cosmos that is fire; I cannot 
believe that it is reconcilable with an exxvpwors or with world- 
periods of any kind. i 

Gigon defends fragment 76 and claims that Heraclitus pre- 
ceded Empedocles in assuming four elemental phases; this he 
thinks fragment 126 proves. But the four “qualities” of 126 
prove nothing about the number of elements; here Gigon like 
most scholars is led astray by the tacit assumption that on the 
doctrine of “contraries” a single “contrary” may have only 
a single characteristic. Moreover, the chief objection to the 
account of Maximus is not the introduction of “air” but the 
words 7 wip rév ys Odvarov which asserts a cyclical change that 
Aristotle explicitly denies to all Presocratics. (This previously 
unnoticed fact incidentally casts suspicion upon the generally 
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accepted doxographical accounts of a double dyafvulacw in 
Heraclitus.) 

From fragment 53 Gigon extracts by his “structural paral- 
lelism ” the notion that Heraclitus believed those who die i 
war become immortal (80 rots piv Geots tate), and he explains 
fragment 62 as meaning that the gods are the souls of those who 
have died nobly which thereafter live as émyOémo. Proceeding 
from fragment 28, Gigon concludes that Heraclitus believed in 
a punishment by fire for the evil, and he argues that Heraclitus 
envisaged a a ie separate "from the world of which he is 
the helmsman. the same Gi igen practically admits (p. 146) 
the underlying aentineetien of cuvdues-rip-Seds; and an un- 
prejudiced eye must admit that fragment 67 uses 6eds and rip 
as equally proper terms for the ordered process which for 
Heraclitus is the universe. Here, too, Gigon’s attempt to escape 
the necessary irscmer pied of this fragment by a subtle distinction 

een dAAoovra: an iaabaly 5 already been forestalled 
Heidel’s Seaton. of of these words in the essay referred to 
above. 

Further discussion of details is impossible here, although the 
book contains much that is worthy of discussion. The central 
thesis would establish Heraclitus as an empiricist in revolt 
> jaa the Milesians and under the influence of Xenophanes. 

any of the exegetical passages deserve the close attention of 
students of early Greek literature as well as of historians of 
philosophy, even though few competent students, I think, will 
admit that the reconstruction of Heraclitus’ aystem here pro- 
posed is satisfactorily supported by the evidence at our disposal. 
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Evatns Duprter. Les Sophistes: Protagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus, 
Hippias. Neuchatel, Editions du Griffon, 1948-49. Pp. 408. 
(Bibliothaque Scientifique 14: Philosophie et Histoire). 


In 1922 M. Dupréel published La Légende Socratique et les 
Sources de Platon in which he undertook to revolutionize the history 
of Greek philosophy by maintaining not only that the events of 
Socrates’ life, his physical appearance, and even his condemnation 
and death are mere fictions of Plato and the so-called Socratic 
writers but that there never was any Socratic philosophy at all nor 
any original Platonic or Aristotelian philosophy either. What is 
conventionally called Aristotelianism, he explained, is really the 
doctrine of Hippias of Elis with an admixture of the ethics of 
Prodicus; and as for Plato, he had neither any concern for philo- 
sophical truth nor any consistent point of view of his own but was 
simply a brilliant and irresponsible composer of literary pastiches 
in which he put together as suited his whim but always to the 

ter glory of his lay-figure, Socrates, the doctrines that he looted 
‘rom Protagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus, and Hippias. 

Merely as an inversion of the Taylor-Burnet hypothesis Dupréel’s 
thesis had its amusing aspect; but the way in which he eliminated 
that rival paradox to make way for his own is also instructive for 
his method of handling evidence. That Socrates was not the author 
of the theory of ideas, he insisted, “ Aristotle affirms, and it requires 
the erudite eccentricity of a Taylor to maintain the contrary” (La 
Légende, p. 190). Yet when Aristotle affirms that Socrates was not 
the author of the theory he also affirms that Plato was (Metaphysics 
987 A 1-10, ef. 1078 A 9-32 and 1086 A 31-B 11), and one hesitates 
to characterize the eccentricity required to suppose that Aristotle’s 
statement refutes Taylor’s theory of Socrates without at the same 
time refuting Dupréel’s theory of Plato. The reviewers did not fail 
to point out the complete lack of cogency in Dupréel’s construction, 
which was correctly characterized by one of them as a chain of 
hypotheses all depending ultimately from an unsupported hypothesis, 
the chain as a whole supposedly having none of the weakness of all 
of its component links;+ and another, after having described 
Dupréel’s method in similar terms, remarked: “I am afraid that I 
must say to him what Socrates said to Hippias: &vpotpa, & éraipe, 
py xallns xpds pe Kal éxov awargs.” ? 

M. Dupréel has now repeated much of the content of his earlier 


2A. Mansion, Revue Neo-Scolastique de Philosophie, XXVI (1924), 
p. 217 in his review of La Légende Socratique, ibid., pp. 214-18. 

* A. Dids in his review of La Légende Socratique reprinted in his book, 
Autour de Platon, pp. 182-209. See also the reviews by Nestle (Phéil. 
Wooh., XLII [1922], pp. 1110-12), Shorey (Class, Phil., XVII [1922], 
pp. 268-71), Carteron (Rev. Philosophique, XCVI [1923], pp. 122-34), 
and the remarks of L. Stefanini in his Platone (references sub nomine 
Dupréel in the Indice dei Nomi, II, p. 523). 


American Journal of Philology 73 (1952), pp. 199-207. 
Reprinted by permission of the Johns Hopkins University Press. 
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book and by employing the same method with even greater abandon 
has staked out still more extensive claims for Protagoras, Gorgias, 
Prodicus, and Hippias in the four monographs on these sophists that 
constitute his new volume. To it the criticisms of the earlier one 
apply with proportionate intensification. He has answered none of 
them * but instead proclaims from the eminence of his self-assurance 
that truth needs no excuses (p. 403). How he has reached this truth 
a few typical examples will suffice to show. 

Mistranslation is one way. ri } ra wavra gorw; ... wdvra oy 
xh tore (Dissoi Logoi 5 [15]) means to Dupréel (p. 211, ef. also p. 
93) “. . . est une chose ou est-il toutes choses? . . . Si homme est 
tout, il est en quelque fagon”; and then he assures us that this 
argument is modelled upon that of De Melisso 979 B 9-10, ei yap rd 
uy by dy ore al 70 by dy dort, arava éort,* which he says means “ 8i 
un étre est, il doit étre tout.” Neither passage means anything like 
what he says it does, nor has either anything to do with the other. 
Truth needs no excuses, but none exists for an interpreter of Greek 
texts who thinks that dy is the present participle of the verb “ to be.” 

Another way is the manufacture of evidence by the mutilation of 
texts. For examnle, Dupréel writes (p. 244): “ Rapprochons 
d’abord la premiére phrase de ce paragraphe 2 (sctl. of the Hippo- 
cratic De Arte): Soxée 84 por 7d pdy odpray réxvn elvar obdenia ob 
dovioa, de Politique 284.D: 80xei por . . . ds dpa iynréov Spoiws ras 
téyvas wdoas elvat. Des deux cdtés le contexte et l’esprit de l’en- 
semble montrent assez qu’il n’y a pas 1a une analogie fortuite et sans 
portée.” Whatever analogy there may be between the sentences here 
printed, however, neither one means anything like the sentence of 
the Polsticus that Dupréel pretends to quote. That sentence has no 


* Without so much as noticing Diés’ elaborate refutation (Autour de 
Platon, pp. 188-204) he repeats (pp. 202, 318) his earlier assertion 
that Hippias Major 301 B proves Hippias to have rejected the theory 
of ideas separate from sensible objects (i.e. “Platonism”) and to 
have espoused instead a theory of the reality of integral beings that 

8 at once a “form” and a capacity to act upon one another 
(i.e. “ Aristotelianism ”). To Dids’ earlier refutation I would for the 
present add only the following note. The form davexfs in the passage 
of the Hippias Major (peydka . . . xal d:avex® ocwpara ris obclas 
wepuxéra) is no reason for supposing that these words are quoted from 
Hippias of Elis. Dupréel contended that “the form d:avexys is found 
here only because Hippias wrote in the Doric dialect” (La Légende, 

. 203-4) ; and even Miss Tarrant in her commentary (The Hippias 
Vojor Attributed to Plato (Oxford, 1928], p. 78) wrote “ possibly we 
have here a word traditionally a favorite of Hippias himself, put into 
his mouth in the Doric form he would naturally use and parodied in 
the same form by Socrates at 301 E.” Yet d:avexts (pace Liddell and 
Scott, s.v.) is not the Doric form of the word but the regular Attic 
form, as is proved y at least four public inscriptions of the 4th and 
early 3rd centuries B.C. (J.G., II*, 1666 B [line 60], 1668 [line 81], 
1361 [line 5], 1682 [line 10]) and as any Platonic commentator might 
have learned by consulting Moeris (p. 195 [Bekker]) or Meisterhans, 
Grammatik der attischen Inschriften® (1900), p. 16, n. 76. 

‘This is the text of Diels and of Apelt. Dupréel (p. 211, n. 1) prints 
the text of Bekker (. . . 75 re uh by core. . . dwavrd doriy) ; but even 
that will not yield the meaning that ‘e ascribes to it. 
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stop after dva: but reads: . . . ds dpa Hynrtov dpolws ris réyvas 
wdoas dva: xai peitdv re Gua xai dAarrov merpeicOa uy xpds GAAnAa 
wovov GANG Kal wpos THv TOU perpiov yéveowv. It means that the 
existence of all the arts and measurement by an absolute standard 
imply each other; and this meaning is assured, if assurance be 
needed, by the following sentence, rovrov re yap dvros éxeiva éoty 
xdxeivwy ovadv gore Kai rovro, wy 8% dvros rorépov TovTwy obdérepoy 
airav éora wore. This not only has nothing to do with the words 
quoted from the De Arte; it is entirely alien to their context, in 
which the existence of any art is supposedly assured by the very 
fact that it has been named. By such “analogies,” however, 
Dupréel establishes the truth that no one must question. 

The same word or phrase found in two different writings, how- 
ever common it may be or however different the contexts in question, 
suffices him for proof that both compositions derive from the doc- 
trine of one of his four sophists; and texts that expressly contradict 
his grand construction are ordinarily not mentioned at all or else are 
interpreted as meaning the opposite of what they plainly say. So 
on p. 314, for example, the theory of Non-Being in Plato’s Sophist 
is said to be in complete accord with that of the Hippocratic De Arte 
because in Sophist 238 C the Stranger says that ro uy by abro nal? 
avro is ddiavonrov re Kal dppntov xai adbeyxrov xai dAoyoy and in 
De Arte, chap. 2 the author asserts that ra pév éovra aiei dparai re 
wal ywwoxera, Ta 8 py dovra ovTe Sparta ovTe ywoonerar. Dupréel 
apparently expects his readers not only to believe that ra pi) éovra 
in the latter sentence means the same thing as Plato’s ro uy by abrd 
xa aird but also not to remember that according to the Stranger 
(Sophist 250 D-E) Being in this sense (ro dy atro xa’ abro) is as 
obscure as absolute Non-Being whereas (258 B-D) ra uy dvra in the 
sense of the De Arte exist just as ra dvra do. This argument of the 
De Arte far from being “in complete accord” with the doctrine of 
the Sophist reflects the very kind of confusion that Plato in that 
dialogue undertook to dispel. 

The Hippocratic De Arte, Dupréel asserts (p. 251), is an authentic 
work of Hippias. Does not the author of that essay say (chap. 13 
(12: VI, p. 24, Littré]) that the medical art davdyxas edpyxev fow 4 
dvors aLnu0s Biacbeica peBinow <scil. ra onueia>, and does not Plato 
put into the mouth of Hippias the words 6 8t vopos, ripavvos dy Trav 
dvOpwrwy, ToAAG mapa Thy dvow Bidilera (Protagoras 337D)% “In 
both places,” says Dupréel (p. 250), “art is said to do some violence 
to nature, though in the latter case it is done by law in general, the 
work of men, and in the former only by medicine and its rules. The 
word Bidtecfa is found in both statements.” Such reasoning could 
as well support the thesis that the De Arte was the work of Antiphon, 


*This is the reading of the MSS, but the sense is not substantially 
affected if elya: [xal] yeiféy re be read with Burnet and Diés, 

*Dupréel himself elsewhere (p. 308) recognizes this as the meanin 
of the argument in De Arte, chap. 2 when he wants to identify it wi 
the implication of Theaetetus’ remark in Sophist 221 D 3-4; but he says 
nothing of the fact that this argument is inconsistent with the author’s 
later statement (chap. 6) that something may have odoin» obdeuiny ddd’ 
4 Sroua (cf. F. Heinimann, Nomos und Physis, p. 157). 
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whose emphasis upon the hostility of wyos and ¢vois is preserved in 
his own words and who wrote rav 8 rq dice Evupirov édv 7 wapd 
78 8uvardv Budfnra . . . ovdty Edarrov ro xaxdv ... (Frag. B44 
[II, p. 347, Diels-Kranz]). It could be argued that this remark of 
Antiphon’s leaves room for an d{juos Bia as the sentence put into 
the mouth of Hippias does not, though the truth is that neither one 
as it stands says anything resembling the sentence of the De Arte. 
Dupréel’s crowning argument for Hippias’ authorship of the De 
Arte is still more amazing. At the end of the essay (chap. 14 [13: 
VI, p. 26, Littré]) the author refers to expositions of those who 
know the art as & trav épywv emdexwovow, ov Td A€éyev KaTapedr 
gavres” GAG THy wit TH wANOE ef dv av wow oixeorepny iyyedpevos 
4 &€ dy dy dxovcwow. Dupréel is sure (p. 251) that this must be 
an application of Hippias’ notion of the priority of action to words, 
for in Xenophon’s Memorabilia IV, 4, 10 Hippias says that many 
who speak justly act unjustly but no one who acts justly could be 
unjust. Dupréel is not troubled by the fact that Hippias says this 
in reply to Socrates’ words, ei 8 py Adyw GAN’ Epyw dwrodeixvypat’ 
4 ob Soxei cor afiorexpaprorepov Tov Adyou WH épyov evac;* He is not 
troubled either by the fact, which he does not mention, that this 
notion was an early commonplace.’ It is no indication at all of the 
authorship of the De Arte, where its expression, moreover, by an 
amusing coincidence is more nearly parallel to a fragment of Anti- 
phon’s than it is to the words put into the mouth of Hippias.’° 


‘So Gomperz (Apologie der Heilkunst* [1910]) instead of xara- 
wederfoarres (cf. also L. Edelstein, MEPI AEPQN und die Sammlung 
der Hippokratischen Schriften, p. 108, n. 1). 

* According to Dupréel not only must anything that Xenophon or 
Plato puts into a sophist’s mouth have come from that sophist’s own 
writings but this is also true of anything that the sophist’s inter- 
locutor gets him to admit or uses in refutation of him. So, for example, 
“if Hippias in the Hippias Major is discomfited by the examples with 
which Socrates confronts him, that is only a trick of Plato’s.... 
Socrates in order to confound his interlocutor uses ideas borrowed from 
that interlocutor himself and turns them against him” (p. 301, ef. 
also pp. 204, 218). Even this remarkable “canon,” however, is not 
flexible enough for Dupréel. Since the words of Protagoras in Prota- 
goras 350 D-351 A are not in accordance with Dupréel’s notion of his 
doctrine, they must represent not anything that Protagoras believed 
but the doctrine of Hippias (p. 252)! 

°Cf. the words of Socrates to Critoboulus in Memorabilia, II, vi, 6; 
and for the proverbial superiority of ocular evidence: Heraclitus, frag. 
B 101 a (I, p. 173, 15-16 [Diels-Kranz]) ; Solon, frag. 8, 7-8 (Diehl*) ; 
Herodotus, I, 8, 2; and Empedocles’ protest against this popular notion 
(frag. B 3, 9-13 [I, p. 310, 8ff., Diels-Kranz]). For the ethical appli- 
cation in Memorabilia, IV, 4, 10 cf. Democritus, frags. B 55 and 82 and 
Antiphon, frag. B 56. 

ae Fra 34-35 (Antiphontis Orationes et Fragmenta ed. F. Blass*, 
p- 121): of yap dvOpwewo: Arra ay dpaor ry Bye miordérepa iyyourra 4% ols els 
dpares fixe: d Ereyxos ris dAnGelas. Dupréel never mentions Antiphon, 
though he is one of the few sophists of whose authentic writings 
extended fragments are now available and though Heinimann has 
argued (Nomos und Physis, pp. 142-3) that, if Protagoras 337 C-D 
accurately reproduces Hippias’ words, Hippias was merely a popularizer 
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By the same kind of inconsequence Dupréel concludes that wher- 


ever in the Platonic dialogues eSpeois, 8vvays, pérpiov, or their 
cognates appear they are leit-motifs announcing Hippias as the 
author of the doctrine there expounded (p. 323). In Phaedrus 
267 B Socrates, having said that Prodicus claimed the discovery that 
art demands discourses which are neither long nor short but pérpio., 
adds that Hippias, he thinks, would cast his vote with Prodicus. 
To Dupréel (pp. 264-5) this means that Hippias was the real author 
of this notion; and, when in Sophist 263 A Theaetetus, in reply to 
the Stranger’s question whether “ Theaetetus is seated” is a long 
statement, says with amusement otk, dAAa pérptos, Dupréel (pp. 
322-3) concludes that this must be an imitation of the same original 
text to which Phaedrus 267 B alludes and that therefore Hippias 
must have assimilated the falsity of statements to a “lack of modera- 
tion” and believed that a discourse which holds to the strict expres- 
sion of truth is neither too long nor too short. Moreover, since the 
notion of pérpiov plays a great part in the Philebus, the doctrine of 
the Philebus too must come from Hippias; and, since this dialogue is 
generally supposed to show Pythagorean influence, that merely 
proves that Hippias must have been connected with the great western 
school of mathematicians (p. 342).1 In fact, the only “evidence” 


of the doctrine that Antiphon had earlier espoused. In view of Dupréel’s 
arguments for assigning the De Arte to Hippias and his silence con- 
cerning Antiphon, it is both amusing and instructive to observe the 
similarities between the De Arte and the fragments of Antiphon that 
one could cite to maintain a thesis. The rare word éw:@iunua (chap. 
1 [VI, p. 3, 5, Littré]) is cited as peculiar to Antiphon (frag. B 110); 
so are (frag. B 76) the construction of xarayedei» with the accusative 
(chap. 14 [13, VI, p. 26, 10-11, Littré]) and (frag. B 8) the use in 
rose of the poetical é8ual (chap. 13 [12, VI, p. 24, 5, Littré]). The 
fold phrase, yrduns Sye (chap, 11 [VI, p. 20, 3, Littré]), with which 
ris 86&ns Supa of Gorgias, Helen, § 13 has been compared, comports 
both with Antiphon’s use of yrwun (cf. frags. B 1, B 2, B 3) and with 
that of Spe for épGadpois especially attested for him (frag. B 7). It 
is known that Antiphon wrote on medical subjects (cf. III, p. 654, 
17 ff. [Diels-Kranz]); and his frag. B 2 can be cited as a parallel to 
De Arte, chap. 7 (VI, p. 10, 23-24, Littré). Most striking of all, how- 
ever, is the fact that the unusual contrast of vouoGerjyara and Bdacrg- 
para in De Arte, chap. 2 (VI, p. 4, 11-12, Littré) has its closest parallel 
in Antiphon’s use of vevouodérnra: of ra xara réuor (frag. B 44, col, 2, 
30 ff.) and of BdAacrés-Bracrdvey as the characteristic indication of 
tos (frag. B15). All of this and more too would not constitute 
evidence that Antiphon wrote the De Arte, which he certainly did not; 
but it shows by comparison how utterly baseless is Dupréel’s assump- 
tion that Hippias was its author. 

41 Dupréel considers Hippias of Elis to have been “ one of the greatest 
mathematicians of antiquity” (p. 189), this solely on the ground that 
it was he who invented the “ quadratrix” to which Proclus refers (In 
Buclidem, p. 272, 7-10 and p. 356, 10-12 [Friedlein]). In the first 
place, it ought to be obvious that Hippias of Elis could have discussed 
or even discovered this curve without having been either a systematic 
mathematician (cf. Aly, Formprobleme der frilhen griechischen Prosa, 
PP. 144-6) or a mathematical philosopher. Moreover, although Bjirnbo 
(R.-B., VIII, 1708-9), Tannery (Mem, Scientifiques, II, pp. 1 ff.), and 
Heath (History of Greek Mathematics, I, pp. 182, 219, 225-6) believed 
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there is that 13 pérpiov played any role in the Shooget of Hippias is 
the latter’s trivial suggestion in Protagoras 338 A-B that Protagoras 
and Socrates choose an umpire who ¢vAdéa ro pérpiov pnxos Tov 
Adywy éxarépov. Dupréel might just as well have argued that all 
Platonic contexts in which the notion of puérprov occurs were lifted 
from Antiphon, who used the terms perpioddyos (frag. B 100) and 
ovpperpias (frag. B 106), or from Democritus, who said dvOpwrowe 
yap eiOupin yiverar perpwryrt répyros Kai Biov ovpperpin (frag. B 191, 
ef. frags. B 233 and B 285). His proof of the role of Svvamis in 
Hippias’ “ philosophy ” is, if anything, still more fantastic. We are 
told (p. 315) that Sophist 247 D-E (. . . riOeyar yap dpov dpiley rd 
Svra ws Eotw obx GAXo Tt TARY Svvayts) is “a fragment of Hippias, 
assuredly the most significant of all” and that (p. 367) the definition 
of “faculties” in Republic 477 C is shown by the Greek itself to 
belong to Hippias, presumably once more because of the word 
Sivas (dyoopey Suvdpeas evar yévos Te rev dvrwy ais by Kai spels 
Buvducba & Suvdpeba cai GAAo wav or wep dv Sivmra). The only 
“proof ” offered of this and of all the general assertions that Hip- 
pias had “a philosophy of action or the capacity to act, applied to 
the production of a synthesis of Being and action and to the de- 
termination of one by the other ” is the following (p. 276). Because 
in Cratylus 425C Socrates says viv 8% rd Acyopevov xara Sivamy 
Sejoa jpas wepi abrav wpaypareveoOa, which seems to refer to the 
same proverb as that to which he refers in Hippias Major 301 C with 
the words ovx ola BovAerai tus . . . GAA’ ola Svvara, Dupréel takes 
the two p: to be “ parallel” to De Arte, chap. 9 (VI, p. 16, 
12-13 [Littré]), egevpnvrai ye minv od roior BovAnBeiow aAAQ TovTwv 
root Suvnfeiow, and concludes from this that “chaque fois que l’on 
rencontre les idées de pouvoir, de capacité, les mots Svvaus, SvvacOat, 
etc., on est fondé de pressentir quelque réminiscence de notre 
penseur” (i.e. Hippias).?* Need one really point out that, whoever 


that the Hippias to whom Proclus refers in these two passages was 
the sophist of Elis, the identification remains more than doubtful. 
The fact that Proclus mentions Hippias of Elis in his Summary (Jn 
Buclidem, p. 65, 14 [Friedlein]) as having spoken of the fame that 
the brother of Stesichorus gained in geometry makes it the more 
strange that he does not mention any geometrical accomplishment of 
the sophist himself in that section; nor does Aristotle ever mention 
the quadratrix of Hippias, although he discusses the attempts of Anti- 
hon, Bryson, and Hippocrates of Chios to square the circle. Moreover, 
Broclus names the Hippias of the quadratrix between Nicomedes and 
Perseus (op. oe 356, 10-12), both of whom lived in the 2nd century 
B. C. (cf. R.-E., XVII, 500 and XIX, 1021); and it is highly unlikel 
that he would thus have placed the sophist of the 5th century B. é 
Hippias was a common name, and recently discovered inscriptions show 
that it was even commoner in Athens in the 3rd and 2nd centuries 
B.C. than had hitherto been supposed; Wilamowitz was fully justified 
(Platon, I*, p. 136, n. 1) in declaring it mere arbitrariness to assign 
to the sophist the mathematical achievement in question on the basis of 
the name alone. 

1*This fantastic “canon” requires Dupréel to transgress his more 
general principle and to assert (p. 252) that Protagoras 350 D-351 A, 
though spoken by Protagoras, must really have been the doctrine of 
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the author of the De Arte was, this last passage is no evidence at 
all either of his having had a philosophy of “dynamism,” such as 
Dupréel ascribes to Hippias, or of any intended reference to a 
particular author or philosophy in the p of the Cratylus and 
the Hippias Major? In Cratylus 425C +o Acyopevov shows that 
Plato is adapting to his use a popular proverb; and the same thing 
is indicated in Hippias Major 301C by the words, daciv avOpwro 
édorore mapoyuofdpevor, Which follow ms and which Dupréel con- 
veniently omits from his quotation.'* 

These examples of Dupréel’s reasoning are not unfairly chosen; 
they are in fact rather above the average of his arguments in cogency, 
as can be seen by comparing them with the following. When 
Socrates introduces an apophthegm with the phrase, @yoiy 6 Adxwv 
(Phaedrus 260 E),** this indicates that his source is the sophist of 
Elis “ whose close connections with the Lacedaemonians are known ” 
(p. 257). The appellation gévos "EAedrys itself suggests that this 
figure in the Sophist and Politicus is a mouthpiece for the doctrines 
of Hippias, who is called gévos ’EAcios in Phaedrus 267B and 
Hippias Major 287 C; does not Socrates refer to the Eleatic Stranger 
as a superior spirit and Theodorus call him perpusrepos (p. 307)? 
Whenever the authentic dialogues mention cum grano salis a man of 


the historical Hippias (cf. note 8 supra). One might ask why there 
is nothing of this “dynamism,” which is supposed to be the foundation 
of Hippias’ philosophy, in the Dissoi Logoi, since that writing according 
to Dupréel (p. 191) is entirely constructed upon the unified doctrine 
of Hippias. Bis reasons for assigning all the content of the Dissoté 
Logot to Hippias are no better, however, than those that he gives for 
the authorship of the De Arte. For a sober and well-founded account 
of the relation of the Dissoi Logot to the different sophists and to 
Socrates cf. W. Nestle, Vom Mythos zum Logos*, pp. 437-47. 
18The proverb occurs in Menander, frag. 50 (K) as {ayer yap obx 
&s Oédouer Grr’ ws durdueGa, and Suidas (8.0. {duer) quotes this as 
“used by Plato in the Hippias,” cf. also Caecilius Statius, frag. 11 
(Ribbeck) and Terence, Andria 805. The common sentiment that one 
should not attempt the impossible or even wish for it (cf. Chilon in 
D.L., I, 70 and Stobaeus, Hcl. III, 172; Quintilian, IV, 5, 17) occurs 
in Plato’s Laws 742 E; cf. Democritus, frag. B 3 (II, pp. 132, 17-133, 
4 (Diels-Kranz]) and Gorgias, frag. B 11 a (II, p. 300, 23 [Diels- 
Kranz]). With this might be compared the injunction in the De Arte 
against the physician’s undertaking to treat incurables (chaps. 3 (VI, 
pp. 4, 18-6, 1, Littré] and 8 [VI, p. 12, 14ff.]); ef. Art., chap, 58 (IV, 
. 252, 8-17 [Littré]), Prog., chap. 1 (II, pp. 110, 8-112, 11 (Littré]), 
lato’s Republic 360 E-361 A. For the somewhat different notion at 
the end of De Arte, chap. 9, that SovAnos is not enough but divaus is 
also required for accomplishment cf. Gorgias, frag. B 8 and Plato’s 
Gorgias 509 D ff. and with what follows in the De Arte (dévayra: 8 
ola. ré re rHs wadelns uh exwoddy Th Te THs Pioros why Taraimwpa) cf. 
Hippocrates, Lew, chap. 2 (IV, p. 638, 14 ff. [Littré]): gbovos yap 
dyrixpnocovons Keved wdvta: gicros 88 és 7d Apiorow ddyyeotons didacxadly 
réxyns ylvera: (with Lew, chap. 3 on education cf. Antiphon, frag. B 60). 
14 For this “ Laconian saying ” see Plutarch, Apophthegmata Lacontoa 
233 B. On Laconian apophthegms in general cf. Aristotle, Rhetoric 1394 
B 33 ff.; Plato’s Protagoras 342 D-E; Plutarch, Moralia 510 F ff. For 
the phrase ¢nol» 4 Adxwy cf, Aristotle, Rhetoric 1419 A 31 ff.; Plutarch, 
Moralia 439 F; Cicero, Tuso. Disp. I, 46, 111 and V, 14, 40. 
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superior ability, one may safely see a reference to Hippias (pp. 
261-2); and when in Hippias Minor 368 C Socrates says that Hip- 
pias wore a Persian girdle that he had woven himself this “ makes 
it probable that the sophist had himself compared the royal art 
with that of a weaver as the Stranger does in the Politicus” (p. 
234) and also justifies the ascription to Hippias of any passage in 
bw ad art of weaving is mentioned (e.g. p. 362 on Republic 

Upon reasoning such as this—and no page of the whole book 
rises above this level—depends Dupréel’s discovery of the great new 
trath that Aristotle’s reflections upon philosophy are a synthesis of 
the theses of Prodicus and Hippias (p. 140), that Prodicus was the 
author of the moral theories that constitute the doctrine called 
Socratic (pp. 148-9), that Socrates’ remarks on measurement at the 
end of the Protagoras were taken from Hippias (p. 251), that in 
fact it is simply the doctrines of Hippias that are reproduced in 
the latter part of the Phaedrus from 259 onwards (pp. 256-65), in 
the opinions expressed by the Stranger in the Sophist (pp. 306-23) 
and the Politicus (pp. 230-42), by Parmenides in the Parmenides 
(pp. 323-33), and by Socrates in the Cratylus (pp. 265-79),'° in the 
Theaetetus (pp. 281-306),}* in the Philebus (pp. 333-49), in large 
portions of the Republic, which was constructed by combining the 
rival systems of Hippies and his “ idealist ” opponents (pp. 352-85), 
in the first part of Diotima’s speech in the Symposium (pp. 385- 


1* Hermogenes and Cratylus both represent the doctrines of Prota- 
goras, whose notions are thus divided between them and presented with 
&@ purposeful incoherence (p. 265; n.b. that in La Légende, p. 240, 
Cratylus was the representative of the “ mathematical idealism” that 
Aristotle combats in the Metaphysics). Since Dupréel’s Hippias held 
what is popularly called the Aristotelian doctrine and violently eppoeet 
what has come to be known as Plato’s theory of ideas, Dupréel has to 
maintain (pp. 278-9) that Socrates at the end of the Cratylus refers 
not to any such theory of ideas but to “a simple substantialist realism.” 
This he does by quoting 440 B 4-6; but he does not mention the words 
with which Socrates introduces this passage (439 C ff.): m«érepoy 
dapudy ri elvat abrd Kaddy cal dyabdy Kal &y Exacroy rwr byrwr obrw } uh; 

- abrd rolyur éxeivo oxeywpueda, uh el xpbowndy rl doriy Kaddy % Tt Tor 
rowtrwr, nal doxei Taira wdyra peiv- ddd’ abré, Paper, 7d Kady ob ToLovTOP 
del éoriy old» dori; and later (439 E): ef 88 del doadrws Exe: xal rd abré 
dori, wis Av rovTé ye peraBdddn 4 Ktvoiro, pnddy éhiorduevoy THs adrow 
das; So Socrates explicitly says that he is not talking about “ des étres 
concrets du sens commun, étendus et temporal,” as Dupréel asserts; and 
the & éxagroy ray Syrwy in 440 B 6, as abrd . . . ty Exacroy ray byrwy 
in 439 C 8 f. proves, refers to the ideas as do the similar phrases in 
Phaedo 78 D (atrd éxacrov 8 tori, rd by), Republic 493 E (abré re 
&cacrov), Republic 596 A (eidos yép wot ri ty Exacror cioOaper rlbecba). 

1*Since the “digression” of the Theaetetus, however, does not fit 
Dupréel’s notion of Hippias, it must have been taken from Prodicus 
(pp. 287-9). It is amusing to observe that the philosophic soul, which 
is here supposed to represent the ideal of Prodicus in opposition to that 
of Hippias, is nevertheless spoken of as -yewuerpovoa . . . dorporopovca 
wal wacay xdvry pioww epevrwpyevn trav Syrwy éxdorou Sov (173 E-174 A), 
activities the mere reference to which elsewhere is enough to cause 
Dupréel to ascribe the whole context to Hippias. 
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93),7 and in the conception of ép6) 8a, the mathematical section 
of the Meno, and even the doctrine of reminiscence.'* The specific 
conclusions hardly matter, however, for by using Dupréel’s “ method ” 
one could easily reach any number of conclusions inconsistent with 
his but equally startling and equally invalid. Even as it would be 
olga y in less space than a book at least as long as his to describe 
the paralogisms, the misinterpretations, and the suppression or 
ignorance of evidence on which each step in his construction is built, 
so it would have been unnecessary to take the s for as many 
examples of them as have here been given, were it not that several 
reviewers through irresponsibility or their own desire to reconstruct 
philosophical systems for the sophistical heroes of Dupréel, have 
declared that the book “has important consequences for the history 
of philosophy, especially for the solution of Platonic problems nie 
or that it is “ un allarme dato agli storici della filosofia e un invito.” * 
An alarm it surely is, and it should be a warning of the depths to 
which the study of all ancient history may swiftly fall if such an 
irresponsible misuse of texts and such an uncritical attitude towards 
the rules of evidence, instead of being censured for what they are, 
are given by reviewers the honorific title of “la via intuitiva- 
filogofica.” #1 


17 Socrates says (Symposium 198D), guny Seiy rddyOy Adyar wept 
éxdeorou Tov dyxwuatoudvov, which according to Dupréel (p. 386) is “the 
Hippian manner of opposing truth to the adulterated charms of pure 
thetoric”; but he is apparently unaware that Gorgias himself at the 
beginning of his Encomium on Helen said: éye 8 BotrAoua: . . . Selfas 
rddnOts xwavoca: rhs duadias (II, p. 288, 11 ff. [Diels-Kranz]). Later 
(p. 392) Dupréel adduces as “ proof” that Hippias was the source of 
the first part of Diotima’s speech the phrase Kaha dxirndevyara in 211 Cc, 
for “this typical and rare expression” is used by Hippias in Hippias 
Major 286 A-B in giving the contents of his set speech about Neoptole- 
mus and Nestor; but this expression, far from being “typical and 
rare” occurs among countless other places in Laches 180C, Gorgias 
474D-E, Republic 394E (in a sentiment that could not have been 
shared by Hippias), 444, 560 B (in a book which Dupréel says [p. 
378) contains nothing significant for his subject! ). 

3* Pp, 304-5 and p. 386 (“nous savons de reste que le Ménon est & 
base de philosophie ps ema ). Dupréel does not observe, of course, 
that reminiscence is of knowledge ealant while the soul is outside of 
the body (Meno 86 A), i.e. direct knowledge of the ideas. In note 1 on 
p. 304 he does not hesitate to ascribe to Hippias even the mathematical 
achievement ascribed to Theaetetus in Theaetetus 147 D-143B and to 
suggest that Hippias was the real author of all the mathematical work 
usually ascribed to Theaetetus. 

1° Cf. Sophia, XVIII (1950), p. 414. 

2°M. Untersteiner, Rivista Critica di Storia della Filosofia, V (1950), 
RR 138-42. Untersteiner has himself sought to ascribe to Hippias 

ucydides, III, 84, the prooemium of Theophrastus’ Characters, and 
the Anonymus Iamblichi. 

™ Untersteiner, op. cit., p. 138. I must mention here by way of 
contrast the sound review of Dupréel’s book by I. Lana, Riv. di Filoloyia, 
N. 8. XXVIII (1950), pp. 354-62. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL ECONOMY OF THE 
THEORY OF IDEAS. 


The objection with which in the Metaphysics * Aristotle intro- 
duces his criticiam of the theory of Ideas expresses a difficulty 
which has tended to alienate the sympathy of most students who 
approach the study of Plato. The hypothesis, Aristotle says, is 
a superfluous duplication of the phenomenal world; it is as if 
one should think it impossible to count a number of objects until 
that number had first been multiplied. This objection, even 
tacitly entertained, distorts the motivation of the hypothesis; 
that it misrepresents Plato’s express attitude toward scientific 
problems, the well known statement of Eudemus quoted by 
Simplicius on the authority of Sosigenes amply proves.* The 
complications of the planetary movements had to be explained, 
Plato asserted, by working out an hypothesis of a definite num- 
ber of fixed and regular motions which would “save the phe- 
nomena.” This same attitude is expressed in the Phaedo where 
Socrates explains the method of “hypothesis” which he used 
to account for the apparently disordered world of phenomena; * 
the result of this method, he says, was the Theory of Ideas.‘ 

The phenomena for which Plato had to account were of three 
kinds, ethical, epistemological, and ontological. In each of these 
spheres there had been developed: by the end of the fifth century 
doctrines so extremely paradoxical that there seemed to be no 
possibility of reconciling them with one another or any one of 
them with the observable facts of human experience.’ The dia- 


2 Metaphysics 900 A 34 ff. It is repeated almost exactly at 1078 B 


* Simplicius, in De Oaelo, p. 488, 18-24 (Heiberg). 

* Phacdo 99 D 4-100 A 8. “Phaedo 100 B 1-102 A 1. 

* Note the criticism and warning in Phaedo 101 E: &ua 2 obk a» pipno 
Gewep of dyridoyixol wepl re ris dpxqs Sadreysuercs cal roy & dxelvys 
Spunutrwr, elwep Botroid re rev Svrev edpeiv; exelvors pdr yap lows obd2 els 
wept robrov déyos 0682 gpporris. ixavol yap brd cogplas duou wdvra xuxerres 
Snes 86vacba: abrol adrois dptoxay. They do not keep the “ universes of 
discourse ” clearly defined but think it legitimate, for example, to drag an 
epistemological difficulty into an ethical problem before they have 
completely canvassed the ethical phenomena and have set up an hypo- 
thesis to explain them. An example of this “childish” confusion is 
outlined in the Philebus (15 D-16 A; 17 A). 


American Journal of Philology 57 (1998), pp. 445-458. 
Reprinted by permission of the Johns Hopkins University Press. 
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logues of Plato, I believe, will furnish evidence to show that he 
considered it necessary to find a single hypothesis which would 
at once solve the problems of these several spheres and also create 
a rationally unified cosmos by establishing the connection among 
the separate phases of experience. 

The interests of Socrates,° the subject-matter of the early 
dialogues, the “ practical ” tone of Plato’s writings throughout 
make it highly probable that he took his start from the ethical 
problems of his day. It is unnecessary to labor the point that 
he considered it fundamentally important to establish an abso- 
lute ethical standard; that the bearing on this point of the 
“inconclusive,” “exploratory ” dialogues could not have been 
obscure to his contemporaries is obvious to anyone who looks at 
such evidence of tha time as is furnished by the A:cool Adyo 
(which discusses the relativity of good and evil, fair and foul, 
just and unjust, true and false, and the possibility of teaching 
wisdom and virtue) or by the papyrus fragment of Antiphon the 
Sophist * (where conventional justice is called adventitious and 
generally contradictory to natural justice which is defined as that 
which is truly advantageous to each individual). The necessity 
for an absolute standard of ethics which would not depend upon 
the contradictory phenomena of conventional conduct but would 
be a measure for human activities instead of being measured 
by them was forcibly demonstrated by the plight into which 
Democritus had fallen. He had bitterly opposed the relativism 
of Protagoras ; * yet two of his own ethical fragments show how 
vulnerable he must have been to counter-attack. “They know 
and seek fair things,” he said, “who are naturally disposed to 
them.”*® And, attempting to reconcile conventional law and 
natural good, he remarked, “The law seeks to benefit the life 
of men but can do so only when they themselves desire to fare 
well. For to those who obey it it indicates their proper good- 
ness.” 2° This bald assertion of a difference between fair and 


*Cf. e.g. Aristotle, Metaphysics 987 B 1 ff. 

* Owyrh. Pap. XI, 1364; Diela, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 4th ed., 
vol. II, pp. xxxii ff. 

* Plutarch, Adv. Colot. 1108 F-1109 A. 

®* Democritus, fragment 56 (Diels): 7a xadd yrwpl{oves nal {nrovory ol 
edgudes xpds abrd. ' 

2° Democritus, fragment 248 (Diels): & répos Botdera: pay ebepyereiy 
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foul things, virtuous and vicious actions offers no standard 
whereby to determine the difference, no reason for the similarity 
of all fair things qua fair and for their difference from all that 
are foul. So long as these are only characteristics of material 
individuals no standard can be found, for to measure individuals 
against one another is to succumb to relativism. To compare 
and contrast one must have a definite standard of reference 
which must itself be underivative lest it become just another 
example of the characteristic in question and so lead to an 
infinite regress. The “dialogues of search,” by demonstrating 
the hopelessness of all other expedients, show that the definitions 
requisite to normative ethics are possible only on the assumption 
that there exist, apart from phenomena, substantive objects of 
these definitions which alone are the source of the values attach- 
ing to phenomenal existence." The possibility of ethical distinc- 
tions, then, implies objective differences which can be accounted 
for only by the hypothesis of substantive ideas. 

While this hypothesis makes an ethical system possible in the 
abstract, the problems raised by conscious human activity in- 
volve the construction of a complete ethical theory in the ques- 
tions of epistemology. That a consistent and practical ethical 
theory depends upon an adequate epistemology, Plato demon- 
strates in the Meno. The subject of that dialogue is virtue, but 
it is with one of the popular practical questions about virtue that 
Meno opens the discussion. Socrates protests that such questions 
as the teachability of virtue must wait upon a satisfactory 
definition of virtue; ** but Meno’s failure to produce a definition 
makes him fall back upon the “eristic argument” that one 
cannot search for either the known or the unknown."* To the 


Bloy dvOpierewr. Sbvara: 8 Eray abrot Bobdurra wdoxey od. roiot yap 
weBopdvows thy lin» dperhy drdelxrvras. 

1 Buthyphro 15 C 11-E2; Laches 199 E (cf. 200 E-201 A) ; Lysis 222 E 
(N. B. 218 C-220B 5: necessity of finding a xpéroy pltor which is the 
final cause of révra ¢l\a) ; Charmides (176 A); Hippias Minor (376 B: 
if anyone errs voluntarily, it must be the good man [who, of course, as 
good would not err at allj). Cf. Protagoras (361C: the difficulties 
into which the argument has led show that it is necessary first to 
discover what dperj is and then discuss its teachability). 

18 Meno 71 A3-7. It is in the light of this that I find the Key to the 
riddles of the Protagoras in Socrates’ remarks at the end of that 
dialogye (Protagoras 361 C 2-D 2). 28 Meno 80 E-8] A. 
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implication here that ethical problems are not susceptible of 
investigation Socrates answers that one can escape this difficulty 
only by supposing that learning or discovering is really recollec- 
tion of that which has already been directly known.'* Here 
Socrates is not concerned with the details of the process; his 
contention is simply that, since determination of the character- 
istics of virtue presupposes a definition of its essential nature 
and to give such a definition presupposes knowledge of the 
essence, we must assume that essential virtue exists and has been 
directly known unless we are to surrender all possibility of con- 
sidering ethical problems. Socrates is forced by Meno’s insist- 
ence to discuss his question anyway, but his repeated objection 
that such questions demand a prior determination of the nature 
of virtue itself is a warning and an explanation of the para- 
doxical outcome of the consequent discussion.'* 

If men act virtuously without being able to teach virtue (that 
is, without being able to give a consistent account of the causes 
of their actions), it is because they have “right opinions ” and 
so are virtuous by a kind of “divine grace.”** But such right 
opinions, though having results speciously identical with those 
of knowledge, are unstable, for they are haphazard, being uncon- 
nected by a chain of causality with the final cause. The recogni- 
tion of this causal relationship, however, is knowledge and this 
is just recollection.‘* Consequently until one bases his reason- 
ing upon the knowledge of essential virtue, there can be no 
adequate solution of the problems of ethics.* So it is that by 
argument and example the Meno demonstrates how, having to 
distinguish knowledge and right opinion in order to save the 
phenomena of moral activity, the ethical philosopher is forced to 
face the problems of epistemology. 

But Plato was not satisfied with having proved that considera- 
tions of ethics require the assumption of substantive ideas and 
an epistemology consistent with such an hypothesis. The prag- 
matic relativism of Protagoras’ ethics was, after all, a necessary 
result of his subjective realism; and Plato had before him the 
example of Democritus who, though insisting upon the reality 


4 Meno 81 D 4-5. Note the word used for acquiring the knowledge in 
the first place: dwpaxvia (81 C6). 

35 Meno 86 C 6-87 B 5. 31 Meno 97 E-98 B. 

3° Meno 99 A-D. 1® Meno 100 B. 
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of definite moral standards, could not finally refute Protagoras 
since he had no adequate reason for giving mind the sovereignty 
over sensations. There is a winsome sadness in his confession 
of defeat expressed in the reply he makes the sensations give to 
the strictures of mind: “unhappy Intelligence, with evidence 
we give you you attempt our overthrow; your victory is your 
defeat.”?® The saving of the phenomena of intellection and 
sensation is the primary duty of epistemology; if, however, it 
should appear that these phenomena can be saved in their own 
right only by setting up the same hypothesis‘as was found to be 
essential for ethics, the coincidence of results would by the prin- 
ciple of scientific economy enunciated in Plato’s phrasing of the 
astronomical problem lend added validity to the hypothesis in 
each sphere. 

The epistemological necessity for the existence of the Ideas is 
proved by the same indirect method as was used in establishing 
the ethical necessity. Since the phenomena to be explained have 
first to be determined, it is essential to proceed by analysis of the 
psychological activities, to decide the nature of these activities 
and their objects. In brief, the argument turns upon the deter- 
mination of intellection as an activity different from sensation 
and opinion. In the Timaeus,” in an avowedly brief and casual 
proof of the separate existence of Ideas, it is stated that if intel- 
lection is other than right opinion it follows that there exist 
separate substantive Ideas as the objects of intellection. The 
indications of the essential difference of intellection and right 
opinion are there said to be three. Knowledge is produced by 
instruction, is always accompanied by the ability to render a 
true account or proof, and cannot be shaken by persuasive means, 
whereas right opinion is the result of persuasion, is incapable of 
accounting for itself, and is susceptible of alteration by external 
influence. The difference here mentioned is vividly exemplified 
in the myth of Er *? by the horrible choice of the soul concerning 
whom it is said: “he was one of those who had come from 
heaven, having in his former life lived in a well-ordered city 
and shared in virtue out of habit without philosophy.” * The 


2° Democritus, fragment 125. 

* Timaeus 51 D-E. ™ Republic 619 B ff. 

**In the parallel passage of the Phaedo (82 A-B) “philosophy” is 
glossed by “ intelligence”: Arev girogoglas re cal roi. 
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Theaetetus, in its attempt to define knowledge, treats as the 
last possibility considered the suggestion that “true opinion ” 
may be a constitutive element of knowledge, may in conjunction 
with a Adyos or “account” be knowledge itself. As this pro- 
posal is tested, it is shown that, of the various possible meanings 
which Adyos might here have, the most satisfactory is “ knowl- 
edge of the proper difference of the object known.”™ But if 
this “ knowledge of the difference” is not to be, in turn, mere 
“right opinion” about the difference, an empty tautology, the 
definition is vitiated by a “circulus in definiendo.” ** In short, 
if “true opinion ” and knowledge are not identical, the former 
can not be an essential element of the latter, either. The com- 
mon assumption of a relationship between “right opinion ” and 
knowledge is due to the external similarity of their results,” but 
the rightness of any particular opinion is simply accidental as 
Plato succinctly shows.*’ Right opinion is still essentially opin- 
ion; and this, the Theaetetus has already proved, cannot be 
knowledge, for it involves the possibility of error or wrong 
opinion which can be explained only as a mistaken reference to 
something known, although it is difficult to see how—if the term 
of reference be known—a mistaken identification is possible.** 
Opinion, then, is different from knowledge and secondary to it, 
for no satisfactory account of error can be given until the process 
of intellection has been explained.** Similarly the earlier part 
of the Theaetetus proved that knowledge can not be sensation or 
derived from sensation,®° because sensation itself implies a cen- 
tral faculty to which all individual perceptions are referred and 
which passes judgment on them all." As in the Republic * the 
proof that knowledge and opinion are different faculties is con- 
clusive evidence for the fact that the objects with which they are 
concerned must be different, so here from the observation that 
the mind functioning directly without any intermediate organ 
contemplates the notions that are applicable to all things * pro- 


** Theaetetus 201 C 8 ff. * Theactetus 200 B-D. 

™ Theaetetus 208 D. *° Cf. Theaetetus 186 E 9-187 A 6. 
* Theactetus 209 D 4-210 A 9. " Theaetetus 184 B 5-186 E 10. 

% Theactetus 200 E 4-6. ** Republio 477 E-478 B 2. 

™ Theaetetue 201 A-C. ** Theactetus 185 E 1-2. 


% Theaetetus 187 B 4-200 D 4. 
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ceeds the conclusion that knowledge is not to be found in the 
perceptions but in the reflection upon them, since only in this 
process is it possible to grasp reality and meaning.” The attempt 
of the Theaetetus to define knowledge fails, and this failure 
demonstrates that the Adyos, the essential characteristic of knowl- 
edge, cannot be explained by any theory which takes phenomena 
to be the objects of intellection. That this is the purpose of the 
dialogue is revealed by the Timaeus passage above which shows 
that the Adyos is the Serpds of the Meno,* the mark which dis- 
tinguishes knowledge from right opinion in that dialogue and 
which was there identified with dvdpvmois. The Theaetetus, then, 
is an attempt to prove that the theory of Ideas is a necessary 
hypothesis for the solution of the problems of epistemology; the 
constructive doctrine of the Sophist demonstrates that it is a 
sufficient hypothesis for that purpose.** The process of abstrac- 
tion and generalization which Aristotle thought sufficient to 
account for knowledge * was recognized by Plato,** but he con- 
sidered ‘it to be inadequate. In the Parmenides,** after advanc- 
ing all his objections to the hypothesis, Parmenides is made to 
assert that it is still necessary to assume the existence of Ideas 
if thought and reasoning are to be saved; and in the Phaedo 
Socrates outlines the theory of abstraction almost in the very 
words which Aristotle was to use, connects it with the theories of 
the mechanistic physics, and rejects it in favor of the thedry of 
separate Ideas. The possibility of abstraction itself, if it is to 
have any meaning, Plato believes, requires the independent 
reality of the object apprehended by the intellect. That is the 
basis of his curt refutation of mentalism in the Parmenides.*t So 
the process of abstraction and analysis outlined in the Philebus, 
which is there said to be possible because of the participation of 
the phenomena in real Ideas,“* and which in a simple example 


* Theactetus 186 D 2 ff. 

* Meno 08 A. 

** Cf. Sophist 258 D-264 B and note the triumphant tone of 264 B 5-7. 
* De Anima 432 A 3-14; Post. Anal. 100 A3-B 17; cf. Metaphysice A, 1. 
** Oharmides 159 A 1-8; Philebus 88 B 12-13. 

** Parmenides 135 B 5-C 8. 

“ Phaedo 96 B. 

“ Parmenides 182 BC. 

“* Philebus 16C10ff. N.B. 16D2: edptoar yap éroicar. 
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of its use in the Republic * is called “our customary method,” 
is in the Phaedrus “* designated as dvduyyors and said to require 
the substantial existence of the Ideas and previous direct knowl- 
edge of them by the intellect. The successful “ recollection” of 
the Ideas by means of the dialectical process is in the Republic * 
said to constitute intellection as distinguished from opinion, and 
the man who is capable of such activity is there described in 
terms parallel to the “mythical” description of the “ wingéd 
intellect ” of the Phaedrus.“ 

The nature of the mental processes, then, can be explained 
only by the hypothesis of Ideas. Since no mere addition to 
right opinion from the sphere with which it itself deals can pro- 
duce knowledge or make intelligible the fact of error and since 
no eombination of sensations can account for apperception, knowl- 
edge cannot be synthetic or derivative. Knowledge as a special 
faculty dealing directly with its own objects must be assumed in 
order not only to explain the fact of cognition but also to make 
possible opinion and sensation as they are given by experience. 
The special faculty of knowledge, however, is characterized by 
direct contact of subject and object; since phenomena cannot 
enter into such a relationship with the subject, mediating organs 
being required in their case, it is necessary that the objects of 
knowledge be real entities existing apart from the phenomenal 
world and that the mind have been affected by them before the 
mental processes dealing with phenomena occur. Only so can 
one avoid the self-contradictory sensationalism of Protagoras, 
the psychological nihilism of Gorgias, and the dilemma of 
Democritus. 

The effort to save the phenomena of mental activity leads to 
the same hypothesis as did the attempt to explain human con- 
duct, and the ethical hypothesis is supported by the independent 
requirements of epistemology. There is, however, another sphere, 
naturally prior to knowledge and sensation and by which finally 
all epistemological theories must be judged. The Ideas are 
necessary to account for the data of mental processes; but the 


“ Republic 596 A. 
“ Phocdrus 249B5-C4. Ct. the extended demonstration of Phaedo 

74.A9-77 A 5 which is based upon epistemological considerations. 
Republic 479 B-480 A.  Phasdrus 249 C. 
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physical world and its characteristics are not dependent upon 
these mental processes, and it is no more sufficient to assume an 
ontology which will fit the requirements of epistemology than it 
is to construct an epistemology in order to account for the 
phenomena of ethics. It is with this in mind that Timaeus, 
when in a physical discourse he uses a résumé of the epistemo- 
logical proof of the existence of Ideas, apologizes for his pro- 
cedure with the excuse that the magnitude of his main subject 
requires him to give the briefest possible demonstration.“* The 
very language of this passage shows that Plato considered it as a 
requirement of sound method to develop his ontological hypothe- 
ais according to the data of the physical world itself. This re- 
quirement is explained in the Theaetetus where a detailed theory 
of psychological relativism. is expounded ** by way of consider- 
ing the thesis that knowledge is sensation. Such a doctrine, in 
spite of the objections that can be brought against its episte- 
mological and ethical consequences, may still present a correct 
account of the nature of existence as nothing but a flux of mo- 
tions. What seem to be individual objects and characteristics 
would then be merely the transitory resultants of the component 
motions. In that case, knowledge would really be vivid sensations 
which are the functions of clashing and passing movements.” 
To argue that no practical ethics or adequate epistemology can 
be developed from such an account is pointless, for there could 
be no naturally valid criterion by which to evaluate the different 
moments of evidence.* Such a theory as that of Ideas would be 
a merely pragmatic hypothesis, and distinctions of good and bad, 
true and false would be at best only conventional and artificial. 
It is, then, necessary that the study of ontology be undertaken 
independently of the requirements of ethics and epistemology 
to discover what hypothesis will explain the data of physical 
phenomena as such.** The data with which the investigation has 
to work are the constantly shifting phenomena of the physical 
world, and Plato accepts this unceasing flux as a characteristic 
of all phenomenal existence.** This flux, however, is the datum 
which has to be explained, and his contention is simply that 


“ Timacus 51 C 5 ff. ™ Theactetus 158 B-E. 
“* Theactetus 156 A-160 E. = Theactetus 179 D. 
 Theactetus 179 C. ** Cf. Timaeus 27 D 5-28 A 4. 
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change itself is intelligible and possible only if there exist entities 
which are not themselves involved in the change. The argu- 
ment in the Theastetus ** attempts to show that the constant 
flux of phenomena involves alteration as well as local motion 
but that alteration requires the permanent subsistence of im- 
mutable abstract qualities. The relativism that asserts the con- 
stant change of everything, however, makes attributes and per- 
ceptions the simultaneous resultants of the meeting of agent and 
patient, while agent and patient themselves are merely complexes 
of change without independent existence,** with the result 
that not only are all things constantly changing their charac- 
teristics but the characteristics themselves are constantly alter- 
ing, and “ whiteness ” can no more be really “ whiteness ” than 
any other color.** Similarly, if the qualities themselves are al- 
ways altering, the sensations which are defined by these con- 
stantly altering qualities are undifferentiated. Such an account 
of the world involves the denial not only of fixed states and 
determinable processes but also of the laws of contradiction and 
the excluded middle.** The data of phenomenal change, then, 
logically require the hypothesis of immutable and immaterial 
ideas. The argument occurs again at the end of the Cratylus 
(where, however, it is connected with one form of the episte- 
mological proof) ;** and Aristotle accuses the Protagoreans, in 
the same terms as does Plato, of denying the laws of logic.** In 
& passage obviously influenced by the Theastetus,° he explains 
the difficulties of the relativists as due to their failure to recog- 
nize immaterial existences and to note the distinction between 
quantitative and qualitative change. Like Plato, Aristotle felt 
that a logical account of physical nature required some hypothe- 
sis of qualitative existence as underived from quantitative dis- 
tinctions. 

The digression on mensuration in the Politicus ** has the same 
intention. There Plato distinguishes between quantitative and 
qualitative “ measurement,” the former being only relative mea- 


** Theactetus 181 C-183 B. ** Theactetus 182 D 8-E 5. 
“+ Theaetetus 182 B. "* Theactetus 183 A4-B 5. 
"* Theaetetus 182 D 1-5. " Oratylus 439 D 3-440 C 1. 
% Metaphysics 1008 A 31-34; cf. Metaphysics 1009 A 6-12. 
Metaphysics 1010 A 1-37. ® Politious 283 D-287 A. 
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surement and the latter measurement against a norm,* and 
castigates those who think all the world susceptible of quantita- 
tive measurement; their error lies in the supposition that all 
difference can be reduced to quantitative distinctions.” For this 
reason in the Témaeus, where the quantitative determinations of 
the minima of phenomenal air, fire, water, and earth are elab- 
orated in great detail, Plato still insists that there must be 
substantive Ideas of air, fire, water, and earth, apart from 
phenomena, immutable, the objects of intellection only,** and 
that phenomenal objects are what they are because they are imi- 
tations of these real Ideas.% Indications of the ontological 
necessity of the hypothesis are not lacking in this dialogue either. 
The most certain and evident characteristic of phenomena is 
their instability; they are all involved in the process of genera~ 
tion *? and go imply a cause external to themselves.* Apart from 
the “ mythical ” form of the explanation to which this leads, the 
argument is the same as the indirect proof of the Theactetus. 
The instability of phenomena can be explained only by assuming 
a world of Ideas as the source of phenomenal characteristics. To 
dispense with such a superphenomenal world is not only to 
identify right opinion and knowledge but, in fact, to say that 
phenomena are stable. This brief remark of Timseus sums up 
the results of the demonstration in the Theaetetus which shows 
that the relativistic ontology transgreeses the law of the excluded 
middle and so can no more say that all is in motion than that 
all is at rest. To do away with stable qualities is tantamout to 
denying the possibility of change."® Yet it is the possibility of 
phenomenal alteration that was to be saved, for phenomena have 


* Politious 283 D 7-284 B 2. 

* Politious 284 E 11-285 C 2; ef. Rodier, Btudes de philosophie greoque, 
p- 48, note 1. 

“ Timaeus 530 4-55C5; 55 D 7-57 C6. 

* Timaeus 51 A 7-52 A 4. 

 Timacue 600, 51.47-B1 (cf. Shorey in Clase. Phil. XXIII [1928], 
p- 358). 

* Timaeus 28 B 8-C 2. 

* Timacus 28 C 2-8. 

© Timacus 51 D 6-7. 

%° Aristotle reproduces the argument in his own language in Meta- 
physics 1010 A 35-37. 
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no stability at all; ™ they are fleeting phases without persistent 
subetantiality,"* but such they can be only if apart from them 
there are substances of which somehow the phenomena partake.” 

The physical phenomena, then, considered in themselves and 
not as objects of sensation or cognition still can be saved only by 
the hypothesis of separate, substantive Ideas. That the necessary 
and sufficient hypothesis for this sphere turns out to be the very 
one needed for ethics and epistemology makes it possible to con- 
sider the three spheres of existence, cognition, and value as 
phases of a single unified cosmos. 

The apparently disparate phenomena of these three orders, 
like the seemingly anomalous paths of the planets, had to be 
accounted for by a single, simple hypothesis which would not 
only make intelligible the appearances taken separately but at 
the same time establish the interconnection of them all. The 
problem which Plato set others in astronomy he set himself in 
philosophy ; the resulting theory of Ideas indicates by its economy 
that it proceeded from the same skill of formulation which 
charted for all time the course of astronomical hypothesis. 


" Cf. Timeous 49D 4 ff. (Pefacéryra-D7) and 51D 5-7. 

*3 Timaous 49 C 7-50 A 4. 

8 Timacus 560 B-C. That the mere configuration of space is not enough 
to produce phenomenal fire, etc., 51B4-6 shows (N.B. caf’ Seov ap 
Bystpare robrwy déxnra:). All this, I think, makes Shorey’s interpreta- 
tion of 56B 3-5 certain (Class. Phil. XXIII [1928], pp. 857-8). To 
interpret orepedy yeyorés here as “ having received a third dimension ” 


would be tautological, for the pyramid is eo ipso three-dimensional. Cf. . 


also A. Rivaud in his introduction to his edition of the Timaous (p: 26) 
in the Budé series. 
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Plato and His Contemporaries. By G. C. Freup. New York, 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1930. Pp. ix, 242.1 


This summary of the circumstances in which Plato worked 
will be of the utmost importance to the study of Greek philoso- 
phy. There was pressing need of such a book not only for 
beginning students but for those who saw themselves sinking 
in the uncharted morasses of the problems which have been 
organized and discussed by Professor Field. The sanity and 
open fairness of the treatment is especially commendable ; and the 
exceptions that I venture to take ta details hereafter are treated 
80 fully only because the book is too excellent and important to 
be reviewed with cursory praise. 

The first section, which treats of Plato’s life and work, leans 
heavily on the Platonic Epistles. The question of authenticity 
is briefly discussed in an appendix in which Professor Field 
rejects the First as obviously spurious, “lets the Twelfth go,” 
and expresses doubts about the Second. The rest he accepts as 
genuine. The opinion of the merit of this section will depend 
largely upon one’s opinion concerning the Epistles. Professor 
Field remarks that the preservation of the Platonic letters 
“ affords almost the only certain basis of our knowledge” about 
Plato’s life ; consequently, should one refuse to believe the letters 
genuine, much of the present section would lose all value. There 
are, besides, certain dubious conjectures throughout the section. 
Such is the statement that Plato was drawn to Socrates for the 
game reason as other young aspirants to a political career, that 
“the righteousness of Socrates gave him a touchstone by which 
to judge of politics and institutions and the behaviour of 
politicians. It was perhaps only at a later period and in remi- 
niscence that the intellectual methods and ideals of Socrates 
began to appear to him as the standard by which to judge of 
theories and philosophies.” This notion is in contradiction to 
the evidence of Aristotle which Professor Field himself accepts 
(pp. 204-5), for that represents Plato as already interested in 
abstract philosophy when he came under the influence of Soc- 
rates and as developing his own doctrines by reason of the 
discrepancies between Socrates’ logical methods and the Heracli- 
teaniam to which Plato was already addicted. 

By taking the peeudo-Platonic definitions as an indication that 
“the science of lexicography takes its rise in the Academy”, 


1 This review utilizes marginal notes left by Professor R. M. Jones 
and conversations which he held with me just previous to his death. 


American Journal of Philology $4 (1933), pp. 79-83. 
Reprinted by permission of the Johns Hopkins University Press. 
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Prodicus is despoiled of an honor which he could claim on 
Plato’s own somewhat disrespectful evidence. There is a slight 
slip on page 36 where “ Plato’s first journey to Sicily ” should 
read “second” and on page 37 where “the second journey” 
should be “the third.” 

The suggestion that Socrates is not the chief speaker in the 
Sophist and Politicus because Plato felt that “on these questions 
his thought had been specially influenced from some other direc- 
tion ” is confused by the simultaneous remark that “he was not 
himeelf going further than Socrates.” And why, then, is Soc- 
rates the chief speaker in the Theaetetus which, whatever the 
outcome of the investigation, is concerned with the same kind 
of questions as the Sophtst? 

An unfortunate weakness of argument is introduced by the 
statement that the Sixth Letter mentions the Theory of Ideas 
as Plato’s own contribution. It mentions the theory in lauda- 
tory terms as an accomplishment of two of Plato’s pupils; but 
no word is added to designate the theory Plato’s originally. 

The note which follows Chapter IV presents concisely the 
chief evidence on the Socratic Question. The passage from the 
Seventh Letter (325C-326B) offers a dilemma to those who 
accept the Epistles as genuine and take the Dialogues as strictly 
biographical. But the Second Letter (314C) is troublesome, in 
turn, to those who accept the Epistles but consider the Dialogues 
as expressions of Plato’s own doctrines. Field meets this by 
rejecting the Second Letter. The changes of view in the Dia- 
logues Field admits to be few; but this criterion of difference 
among the Dialogues, even reduced to the extent he suggests, is 
vague and is nullified by the sensible doctrine of page 57 that 

ifferent language or the emphasis of a different aspect of the 
same reality in several Dialogues does not prove any real differ- 
ence of view. The fictitious character of Xenophon’s Oeconomicus 
shows that the Socratic dialogue was not reserved to biographical 
material in the fourth century. I have mentioned here only the 
most striking articles of the summary. 

The second section deals with the moral and political back- 
ground of Plato’s work, and here the tendency to make of Plato. 
an orthodox and even reactionary thinker is much too strong 
for truth. 

The kernel of this attitude may be found in the statement on 
page 91, “From one point of view, indeed, the chief aim of 
Plato’s philosophy may be regarded as the attempt to re-establiah 
standards of thought and conduct for a civilization that seemed 
on the verge of dissolution.” Although it is true that Plato is 
concerned with combating the social relativism of the fourth 
century, it is a perversion of reasoning to extend this to mean 
that he was in sympathy with the ideals of the fifth century or 
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any previous age of Athenian society. To say that Plato criti- 
cizes the statesmen of his period “rather for falling short of 
the ideals which he and they shared in common” (page 91) is 
to speak against all the evidence of the Dialogues and even of 
the Epistles. Nor will it do to say that the bitterness of the 
Gorgsas is due to the first disappointment of youthful idealism. 
Essentially, the criticiazm of the Republic, and even of the 
Politicus, is no less scathing. 

Professor Field thinks he can find a parallel between the 
proposals of the Republic and “ the tendency towards the estab- 
lishment of unity within the city-state by setting up the State 
itself as the supreme object of loyalty, which is characteristic 
of the history of Athens”, and he explains the insistence on 
unity in the Republic by reference to the loss of unity in Athens. 
But the unity of the Republic is the unity of an ideal state, an 
organism which is constructed by Plato primarily as an explana- 
tion of the unity of a well-ordered individual soul. The tri- 
partition of the soul may have been suggested by current theories 
of three essential classes in the state; but the warning that this 
psychology is tentative and the development of the theory, as 
well as the repeated explanation of the main theme of the 
Republic, show that Plato’s moral and social doctrines grew out 
of his metaphysics. On this charge his ethics and politica have 
been unfavorably compared with Aristotle’s treatment; to me 
it seems another score in Plato’s favor. 

Because men forget that to Plato the state was not an end in 
itself but a means to forward the salvation of individual souls, 
they can say with Field that his objection to democracy was 
“that it fails to attain its own ideal of uniting all the citizens 
in appropriate service to their common city.” Perhaps this is 
largely “a question of words and names”; but certainly Plato 
thought of democracy as essentially an intellectual and moral 
anarchy which must be as bad for a state as it is for the soul 
of a man. 

The state of the Republic is an ideal state ; of the implications 
of this Plato is aware, for he says that perhaps it exists only in 
heaven as a model for a man to use in shaping his own soul. 
In that case there is no meaning in the statement that “in the 
construction of ideal states the tendency is apparent to attempt 
to reduce to a minimum the dependence of the one state on the 
others.” If there is only one ideal state, there can be no profit 
for it to find in the imperfect forms of social structure. 

Professor Field, in his treatment of Plato’s attitude towards 
contemporary ‘politics, plausibly maintains that the political 
references in the Dialogues apply as well to the fourth century 
as to the fifth. It is impossible to reach certain proof on this 
matter, as he fully admits; but the. case as presented is an 
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important part of the controversy over the historicity of the 
Dialogues. The exposition of fourth-century conditions is especi- 
ally excellent; it is most difficult to draw distinction between the 
fifth century and the following one, and the origin of cosmopoli- 
tanism and of the doctrine that “the end of man was to be 
found not in social or political activity . . . but in some experi- 
ence or state of mind which he could attain by himself” is to 
be placed in the fifth century instead of in the fourth. (Cf. 
passages on Anaxagoras, Diogenes II 7, 10 and Eudem. Ethics 
A4, 1215 B6 ff.) 

The third section examines the Socratic literature and Plato’s 
Pepevict background and contemporaries. The remarks on 

enophon are particularly noteworthy, the distinction drawn 
between the Sympostum and Oeconomtcus on the one hand and 
the Memorabilia on the other and the objection taken to those 
arguments which “seek to discredit the Memorabilia as inten- 
tional fiction in order to establish the reliability of Plato.” 
Professor Field notices that, if the Memorabilia, which claims 
to be historical, is purely fictitious, it is all the more likely that 
the Platonic dialogues, which make no euch claim, depart from 
history. 

The argument based on Lysias’ remark about Aeschines, how- 
ever, is weak. Because Aeschines is called “the author of many 
noble discourses on justice and virtue”, it is said that his con- 
temporaries seem not to have considered his dialogues as histori- 
cal documents. But such a statement would be made by a 
litigant, anyway, if he wanted to contrast Aeschines’ theory and 
practice, which is just the purpose of the attack by Lysias. 

The chapter on the Pythagoreans is startlingly sane for a 
treatment of that notorious subject, and the conclusion of it is 
a timely warning: “As far as Pythagoreaniam of the fourth 
century went, Plato’s influence on it may well have been at least 
as great as its influence on him.” 

In addition to the short appendix on the Platonic Letters 
there are two appendices previously printed as articles in the 
Classical Quarterly. These review the Aristotelian account of 
the origin of the Theory of Ideas and the post-Aristotelian 
tradition of Socrates and Plato. Both are concise and intelligent 
accounts of the evidence we have, and Professor Field concludes 
that both Aristotle and the latter writers to whom credence can 
be given support the view that the Dialogues present Plato’s own 
doctrines and that the Theory of Ideas was his original contribu- 
tion. Perhaps the account goes too far in presuming that 
Aristotle’s remarks must have been intended as purely historical, 
for there has been suspicion that he was willing to rearrange 
historical material to serve as an introduction to his own 
doctrines; but this aide of the matter is later admitted in 
Appendix II. 
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In Appendix ITI Professor Field makes an unnecessary con- 
ceasion in admitting that Plutarch implies in one passage that 
“Plato and Socrates thought that there was a sensible and 
intelligible world.” The passage in the Adversus Coloten merely 
says that “even before Plato and Socrates, Parmenides recog- 
nized that nature was in part the object of knowledge, in part 
the object of opinion.” These two parts Plutarch equates with 
the phenomenal and intelligible worlds. He is attempting to 
reconcile the two parts of Parmenides’ poem by an application 
of Platonism ; and his mention of Socrates really implies nothing 
about the doctrines of the historical Socrates. At most the 
rd jassage could be stretched to mean that Socrates distinguished 

een objects of opinion and knowledge. 
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G. M. A. Gruss. Plato’s Thought. London, Methuen, 1935. 
Pp. xviii + 320. 


This volume is a systematic account of the Enllonph of 
Plato in eight chapters which treat in order the theory o' Tasag; 
pleasure, Eros, the nature of the soul, the gods, art, education 
and statecraft. Professor Grube’s treatment is lucid and should 
prove to be highly serviceable, for such systematic accounts of 
Platonism are strangely lacking in English, although they are 

uisite for the student who should integrate his knowled 
gained from the dialogues and therewith put to the test his 
interpretation of isolated dialogues and passages. Systematiza- 
tion, however, presents peculiar difficulties in the case of Plato; 
Professor Grube is aware of that, and he deserves the gratitude 
even of those who may disagree with many parts of his exposi- 
tion for courageously facing a difficult and necessary duty of 
Platonic scholarship. 

Within each chapter the treatment of the subject concerned 
follows the chronological order of the dialogues; and in this 


2 Ritter’s order is accepted, save that the Protagoras is placed after 
the Gor gias, the Symposium after the Phaedo; Grube also prefers to put 
the Theaetetus after the Parmenides and the Timaeus after the Philebus 
but does not insist upon this. 


American Journal of Philology 57 (1936), pp. 480-483. 
Reprinted by permission of the Johns Hopkins University Press. 
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way the interpretation becomes at the same time a history of the 
development of Plato’s theories concerning the eight subjects. 
In the case of education Grube finds that “ Plato’s exposition 
. -. is remarkably consistent from first to last” (p. 251); with 
regard to divinity “his belief in an order and a purpose in the 
universe is the same throughout but the meaning of his 
deepens and develops from one period of his life to the other ” 
&. 176) ; and we can see, according to this account, “the Ideas 
lowly emerge from the Socratic definition, .. . then blaze forth 
in all their glory in the dialogues of the middle period . . . 
(and) remain until the very end of Plato’s life...” (p. 48). 
The nature of the development and its extent, in short, vary with 
the various subjects. Grube’s explanation of the development of 
the Ideas is the most important example of his method of inter- 
retation. In the Cratylus, he believes, we can see “the ve 
jirth of the transcendental forms,” for “if he (Plato) had them 
all clear in his own mind it seems strange that he should not 
express himself more eee. to his audience” (p. 14). In view 
of Grube’s eminently intelligent explanation of the absence of 
metaphysics in the early books of the Republic,? this argument 
seems hardly cogent; nor can it reasonably be urged that at the 
time the Cratylus was written Plato could not yet have developed 
the theory of transcendent Ideas because “their nature cannot 
be said to have been satisfactorily explained or even clearly 
expressed ” (p. 15). Grube correctly explains the absence of 
the Ideas in the Theaetetus; * but this very explanation is appli- 
cable to the early dialogues too where, however, he takes the lack 
of specific mention of the Ideas as proof that they had not yet 
been developed. The general presupposition of this method of 
interpretation (cf. p. 13 where it is used to show that at the 
time of the Meno Plato had not worked out the theory of Ideas) 
is that when Plato propounds a problem without giving a final 
solution—apparently even though he hints at the solution made 
licit in a later dialogue—he himeelf had not yet found the 
solution. Stenzel, who himself had theories of Platonic de- 
velopment, and so may have greater authority for some people 
than do those who adopt the attitude of Schleiermacher, Shorey, 
and von Arnim, rejected this naive hypothesis with words that 
deserve wider publicity than they have attained: “wir kénnen 
eehr wohl dem Platon die Lésung von Aufgaben bereits zutrauen, 
die sein Sokrates in der fiir diesen typischen Weise stellt und za 
deren Lésung er den Weg deutlich bezeichnet, wihrend er diese 


2“ He takes his reader along a way towards his goal, converting 
him by the way to belief we ay things without as yet dis- 
closing the fundamental premises upon which these things are based ” 
(p. 21). Cf. also p. 196, n. 1. 

*“ The reason for this seems to be that the aim of the whole dialogue 
is to prove to the relativists . .. that on their premises knowledge is 
impossible” (p. 37). 
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selbst zweifelhaft lasat” (Studien sur Entwicklung der platon- 
tschen Dialektik? [1981], p. 183).* 

In this connection it is interesting that in the account of the 
early development of the doctrine that virtue is a matter of 
knowledge (pp. 222-223) the last stage appears in a dialogue 
(Euthydemus) which according to Grube’s own chronology is 
earlier than the dialogue that contains the first stage (Lysis). 
Similar difficulties occur in tracing the development of other 
topics. The tripartition of the soul in the Republic and Phaedrus 
is supposed to be an advance in Plato’s psychology from the 
stage of the Phaedo (p. 133), but the unitary soul of the Phaedo 
reappears in the Laws, as Grube recognizes (p. 145); since the 
conventional gods, also, reappear in the Laws, there seems to be 
no reason for supposing that “in the earlier dialogues including 
the Republic” they were used differently, i.e. “as a mere 
mythological equivalent of the Ideas” (p. 168). On the other 
hand, since Grube admits (pp. 161-162) that the Sophist, which 

rovides for “spiritual activity” in the “absolutely real,” in 
fact p s the “later” réle of the gods although it does not 
mention them, it is difficult to see why Plato must not have had 
this notion of divinity in mind from the very first. 

The world of Ideas Grube represents as an hierarchy in which 
the Idea of Good holds the highest place and “those of widest 
application are most fundamental ” &. 80). This is the preva- 
lent notion; but where in such a scheme is there room for a 
“ Form of Evil” which Grube se as “ not surprising at this 
stage”? Furthermore, the Ideas of Being, Sameness, Otherness, 
for example, must have applications coextensive with one another 
and with the Idea of Good ; are these, then, all merely “ phases ” 
of one Idea, as the Good, the Beautiful, and the True are in the 
opinion of Robin quoted with apparent approbation by Grube? 
Such an interpretation converts the logical compatibility of two 
Ideas into ontological identity; interpreters seem not to have 
considered the possibility that the “intereommunion of Ideas” 
which Plato expressly expounds, if rightly understood as a sys- 
tem of implication, is incompatible with the dubious static 
hierarchy that has been read into some few passages. 

Most of the matter for controversy, naturally, will be found 
in this chapter. The summary of Plato’s attitude toward pleas- 
ure (pp. 84-6) is particularly felicitous, and the chapter on Eros 
exhibits a degree of sanity too gin noe lacking in treatments 
of this part of Plato’s thought, although here, I think, the real 


“See also ibid, p. 108, n. 1: “Schwerlich wird er (scil. Plato) in 
jedem Dialoge le das Facit seiner jeweiligen Weisheit gezogen haben, 
ber aleo ‘noch nicht’ hinausgekommen sein.” P. 125: those who 
adopt this method forget “dass daneben Platon vielleicht dauernd noch 
andere Gesichtspunkte gehabt hat, als nur den, seine Philosophie in ihrem 
jeweiligen Entwicklungszustand vorzufihren.” 
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depth of his practical ology has not been plumbed. His 
theory of the unity of the emotions and of the ibility of 
directing this energy constitutes the foundation of his ysis 
of love and connects it with his theory of education. 

The four appendices to the volume are worthy of notice. The 
first conclusively refutes Burnet’s theory of the Phaedo. The 
second is a discussion of Sophist 246 A—249 D where Sivas is 
taken as a “ provisional definition ” of 13 dy (Being includin, 
cepa as well as the e8y), rd wayreAss dv is interpreted as includ- 
ing both “Ideas and some kind of soul” (this Grube thinks is 
a change from the doctrine of the Phaedo), and “the friends of 
the Ideas” are taken to include “the author of the Phaedo and 
the Republic.’ The third is a lucid and fundamentally correct 
interpretation of Politicus 283 B—285 B; and the fo identi- 
fies the wépas of Philebus 23 C—27 C with the Ideas and ré pixrdy 
with phenomena. Incidentally, Grube is to be congratulated for 
opposing (p. 218, n. 1) the customary translation of rs rot SAow 

4 in Phaedrus 270C. For further confirmation of the 
interpretation of this much labored phrase as “the nature of 
the whole, i.e. of the soul as a whole,” cf. L. Edelstein, R. F., 
Suppl. VI, pp. 1319-1321. 

uch Sag Sag of close exegesis indicate that Professor Grube’s 
synthesis is the result of an intimate knowl of the problems 
of Platonic interpretation ; if his conclusions do not always con- 
vince, his argument never fails to command respectful attention. 
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SOME WAR-TIME PUBLICATIONS CONCERNING 
PLATO. 


I. 


The editor of the American Journal of Philology has invited 
me to put into a single article an account of some books dealing 
with Plato which, though published at different times during 
the last seven years, have because of the turmoil and the exigen- 
cies of this period either reached the Journal only recently or 
failed to receive earlier notice in its pages. I wish to express 
my gratitude for the opportunity thus given me to present a 
critique of a number of modern works in this field. At the same 
time it is only fair to warn the reader that it is not my intention 
and is not within my competence to give a full report or even a 
bibliography of all the Platonic scholarship done during the war. 


Joseph Moreau’s two complementary theses appeared on the 
eve of the war. In the larger of these, La Construction de 


2 Several important books on Plato published during this period have 
already been reviewed in this Journal: J. B. Skemp’s The Theory of 
Motion in Plato’s Later Dialogues (cf. A.J. P., LXV [1944], pp. 298 ff.), 
F. Solmsen’s Plato’s Theology (cf. A.J. P., LXVI [1945], pp. 92 ff.), and 
R. Hackforth’s Plato’s Examination of Pleasure (cf. A.J. P., LXVII 
[1946], pp. 378 ff.). 

* Joseph Moreau, La Construction de U’Idéalisme Platonicien (Paris, 
Bovin et Cie., 1939), pp. 515; idem, L’Ame du Monde de Platon auw 
Stoiciens (Paris, “ Les Belles Lettres,” 1939), pp. 200. The former will 
hereafter be referred to as La Construction, the latter as L’Ame du 
Monde. 


American Journal of Philology 68 (1947), pp. 113-146 and 225- 265. 
Reprinted by permission of the Johns Hopkins University Press 
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PIdéalisme Platonicien, the author is concerned with the early 
dialogues and with the Symposium, Phaedo, and Republic,® his 
purpose being “ to seek in the teleology of the Socratic dialogues 
the origin and meaning of Platonic idealism” (p.25). That 
this origin was reflection on the moral problems raised by 
Socrates and not on the conditions of mathematical knowledge 
is shown, he believes, by the very order of the dialogues, for the 
use of the dialogue-form guarantees that the exposition, even if 
not contemporaneous with the discovery, represents the evolution 
of Platonic thought as Plato himself saw it or wished others to 
see it,“ so that we have here the unique case of a doctrine the 
exposition of which is equivalent to an intellectual autobiography 
(pp. 21-9). Accordingly Moreau devotes his first three 
chapters, entitled “the problem of education,” “technique and 
practice,” and “ practical reflection,” primarily to an analysis of 
the Protagoras, Charmides, Hippias Minor, and Gorgias, draw- 
ing in the Futhyphro, Meno, Laches, and Republic I as supple- 
mentary to the main current of his interpretation.’ It is in the 


* The Phaedo he inclines to put later than the Republic, certainly later 
than Republic II-IV and X and in the same period as V-VII (p. 26). 
His reason, as it later appears (pp. 259, 395-6, 415-16), is his interpre- 
tation of the final argument in the Phaedo, in which he thinks it possi- 
ble to find his own conception of idealism, as the most profound expres- 
sion of Plato’s psychology. 

‘These two possibilities are quite different, though Moreau takes no 
account of that. It is quite possible that what Plato considered the best 
way of leading others to his conclusions was not the way in which he 
first came to them himself. The so-called “ intellectual autobiography ” 
of Socrates in the Phaedo would be a case in point if, as Moreau appar- 
ently believes (pp. 18-20; p. 22, n. 1), it is not meant to be historical. 

® This does not mean that Moreau subscribes to an “ Entwicklung der 
platonischen Philosophie” in the usual modern sense of the phrase. 
He maintains that it was from the beginning “oriented towards a 
doctrine of finality” (p. 21); he denies that the criticism of the ideas 
in the Parmenides represents the beginning of a new orientation of 
Plato’s thought (p. 471); and he adopts (p. 472) the interpretation 
of “the friends of the ideas” in Sophist 248 A that Ritter proposed in 
his Neue Untersuchungen. Similarly he denies any “evolution in the 
moral thought of Plato” from the Protagoras to the Republic (pp. 
89-90). 

*Some-of the specific conclusions of these chapters are the following. 
Pp. 90-92: The Protagoras is a pedagogical artifice by which Plato 
opposes to the popular conscience two notions which he does not himself 
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fourth chapter, however, “Finality and Hierarchy,” that the 
meaning of Platonic idealism as Moreau conceives it first clearly 
emerges. Having brought the Meno and the Lysis into conjunc- 
tion with the Futhydemus (278 E-282 E and 288 D-293 A) to 
show that all three seek to establish a notion of absolute good 
which is intelligence, all other “ goods” being only ambiguous 
means, and having concluded that similarly to the reasoning of 
Kant the Socratic dialogues show that “the Good, the object of 
moral volition, can be defined only by the pure form of rational 
activity ” (p.188), he contends that in Republic I the value of 
justice or morality is established in accord with the Futhydemus 
by analogy with techniques, of which it contains the form but 
the form in a pure state (p.194). Arguing then that no 
technique is a pure form, since each is attached to a material by 
which it is specifically defined, he arrives at the notion of a 
“hierarchy of techniques” (p.194) and from this derives a 
“hierarchy of forms, each of which can be defined only by that 
which is imu:sdiately superior to it” (pp. 197-8). This con- 
clusion Moreau reaches by using “form” in an ambiguous 
sense” and by employing the Aristotelian notion of matter as 
the potentiality of opposites (pp. 198-200). 


accept and wherein Socrates indicates where the liberation of the intel- 
ligence ends if, rejecting external norms, it is incapable of discovering 
any within itself. P. 108: The purpose of the Hippias Minor is to over- 
throw the ambition of a teaching that lays claim to universality but 
lacks knowledge of the ends to which man’s activity should be directed; 
at the same time it shows that, if virtue is science, it is nevertheless 
radically different from the technical sciences or arts. Pp. 129-33: The 
Charmides opposes an inadequate interpretation of Socrates who, the 
dialogue suggests, meant that true wisdom consists in the knowledge of 
good and evil, which implies the knowledge of our rational nature. 
Pp. 149-50: The Gorgias has as its foundation an analysis of the will 
which establishes two fundamental propositions: 1) every act of will 
implies search for a supreme end to which an absolute value is given, 
and 2) every voluntary activity is characterized by an adaptation of 
means, the subordination of the parts to the whole of the work realized. 

TIt is true that a tool, e.g. a lyre or a halter, can be judged good 
or bad only by the one who-uses it, not by the artisan who makes it; 
but this does not mean that the idea of the tool and the idea of the 
art constitute an ontological hierarchy and certainly not that one idea 
is less determinate, that is more materiate (p. 198!), than another. 
And where does Plato speak of “the pure form of rational activity”? 
Or what could this mean to him for whom reason is just the state in the 
soul produced by its vision of the ideas (Republic 508 B-D)? 
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This notion of a hierarchy of ideas, derived from the idea of 
good or rather the systematic representation of it, is an essential 
characteristic of the “idealism” which Moreau constructs and 
in the subsequent chapters, “The System of Morality,” “Love,” 
“The Ideas,” “Soul,” and “The Good,” seeks to vindicate to 
Plato. Like all modern idealism it traces being back to knowl- 
edge; but, as it is not merely nominalistic, it claims to go 
beyond essence to existence, that is to absolute and categorical 
truth, which (since idealism recognizes no existence in itself) 
can be only a requirement of the practical reason, and this is 
why it makes the idea of good the principle which communicates 
truth and reality to essences of all kinds (p. 388). So the ideas 
cannot be independent realities, for that would make Plato’s 
doctrine “naif realism” and not “idealism” at all; they are 
productions of the mind, and that they draw their reality from 
the Good means that they have their source in pure spiritual 
activity determining the hierarchy of its ends (p. 464). For 
idealism the absolute end is not distinguished from the activity 
of the subject; on the level of reflection the duality of subject 
and object is thus abolished, but it is not the consciousness that 
is engulfed in the representation of an object raised to an 
absolute, on the contrary it is the object that vanishes in the pure 
transparency of a value, in the interiority of the absolute activity 
of mind (p. 457). Outside of this pure spirituality there is 
really no object. The essences draw all their reality from a 
hierarchical principle which expresses the transcendence of the 
Good, and the kinship of knower and known only translates at 
the level of understanding in the duality of subject and object 
the transcendental intimacy of pure act and value (p. 461). It 
suffices therefore for the soul to recover its absolute activity in 
order to find itself immediately in contact with the absolute 
essences, and this is evidently because the nature common to the 
soul and the idea has its principle in pure activity adequate to its 
own ideal and generative of every real object (p. 462). Properly 
speaking there is in Platonism no other absolute than that of 
act and value; the idea of Good, which is the expression of this, 
is endowed with a motive activity symbolized by the myth of 
love; the other ideas represent the models elaborated by the mind 
itself to serve as norms for its own activity, and they express 
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just as they determine the very life of the spirit in its autono- 
mous progress (p. 474). 

Moreau dismisses, of course, as metaphorical formulae (e. g. 
p. 462) the “realistic language ” that Plato uses of the ideas.® 
Going beyond this, however, he argues (pp. 302-3) that Republic 
476 E-478 C is proof that rd dv is just %, not an independent 
reality but the object of knowledge, since Plato could not have 
declared a priori rd wavredds by wavredas yroordy (477 A 8) 
unless he meant simply that the perfection of knowledge is 
characterized by the perfect determination of its object® and 
because 478 B 12-C 1 (d\Aa paw py dv ye oby & nm ddA pydty 
ép8érar’ dv xpocayopevoiro) indicates that py dv is nothing because 
it is not a determinate object (%& 1), unSév being expressly the 
absence of unity and determination before thought.° He con- 
tends (pp. 336-7) that in Republic 507 C-509 D the representa- 
tion of subject and object of knowledge as distinct from each 
other does not imply any realism, because the subject as well as 
the object is there posited independently of knowledge and they 
become knowing subject and known object only in the light of 
knowledge without which intermediary the two terms have only 
the virtuality of their functions. The question, however, is not 
whether there is an actual object of knowledge apart from a 
knowing subject but whether the ideas exist apart from being 
known; and even in the figurative language of this passage it is 
in the light of the good that they have their being and know- 
ability and not through the fact of being known by a subject 
any more than the visible objects are “ unrealized ” apart from 
their relation with a seeing subject. 


*On this question see Cherniss, Aristotle’s Oriticiem of Plato and the 
Academy I (hereafter referred to as Aristotle on Plato), pp. 207-11. 

*I confess that I cannot see how the Greek could possibly mean this, 
but in any case it is not an a priori declaration. As od» shows (477 
A 1) it is the conclusion drawn from 476 E 7-11. Moreau should have 
observed that Parmenides 132 B-C starts in the same fashion in order 
to draw the conclusion that thought implies as object an idea existing 
outside of the mind. 

2° The u} Sr here is absolute non-being, the uh 3» undayg of 477 A 3-4 
eupra; and the sentence means simply that absolute non-being would 
properly be called not any one thing but nothing at all, i.e. as the 
parallel passages, Theaetetus 188 E-189B and Sophist 237 D-E (cf. 
238 C) show, that it cannot properly even be spoken of. 
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As was to be expected, the doctrine of reminiscence is ex- 
plained as a myth of the same kind as the creation-myth in the 
Timaeus which translates a transcendental relation by means of 
chronological order (pp. 36%, 372); and “ participation in an 
idea” is taken to mean “ receiving from the mind a determina- 
tion a priori and consequently mathematical” (p. 384). This 
last phrase, Moreau thinks, is implied in the example used in 
Phaedo 101 C (& rovrois otk éxas GAAnv ra alrlay tov 80 yeréoOat 
GAN’ 4) Thy ris Bud8os perdoxeow), an interpretation which is very 
strange in view of the immediately preceding peracydy ris i8las 
obolas éxdorov od dy perdoxy. It is no stranger, however, than 
the conclusion previously drawn (p. 309) from Phaedo 102 B ff., 
that only the comparatives “greater” and “smaller” which 
express a relation denote an essence; in this very passage it is 
said that a person is larger or smaller than another because he 
participates in the ideas “largeness” and “smallness,” which 
ought to imply that “larger” and “smaller” are not ideas 
(Phaedo 102 C 1-9 and 100 E 5-6; cf. Campbell on Politicus 
288 D and Plotinus, Fnn., VI, 1, 8). Nevertheless, Moreau 
declares that all Platonic ideas are pure relations (pp. 312, 
471-2) and then that every idea is in essence number, since 
numbers constitute proportions or systems defining the absolute 
essence of a form (pp. 322-5, 347-51). 

The soul should then be “a system of mathematical essences 
conditioning the harmonies of celestial phenomena and of human 
conduct.” Assuming (p. 366) that this has been made out for 
the world-soul by Robin’s mathematical construction,’* Moreau 
explains away Socrates’ refutation of the harmony-theory in the 
Phaedo by saying that it means that soul cannot be the resultant 
of organic life, because soul is the knowing subject without the 
activity of which there would be no object of knowledge and 
consequently no body (p. 372). Socrates opposes then, accord- 
ing to Moreau, only the materialistic doctrine that soul is a 
harmony of physical elements and not the notion that it is a 
harmony in another (i.e. idealistic) sense (p. 373). The final 
argument of the Phaedo is interpreted to mean that the idea of 

11The reference in De Anima 429 A 27-29 to soul as réros elds», on 
which Moreau seizes, does not refer to Plato’s doctrine at all (cf. 


Aristotle on Plato, p. 565); Robin’s interpretation of the psychogonia 
is otherwise erroneous also (cf. Aristotle on Plato, notes 339 and 366). 
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life is the system of organization, the activity of which is repre- 
sented by soul (p.402) and that “it is the harmony of the 
Whole that requires the perpetuity of individual souls” or in 
other words it is the Idea of Good “which guarantees their 
imperishable existence” (p. 406). 

By this time Moreau is using “the One” as a synonym for 
“the Good ” (p. 407).1* He goes on to identify the truth which 
is the object of ¢pdévnors in the Phaedo with the idea of Beauty in 
the Symposium and this with the idea of Good in the Republic 
(p. 543) ; and the idea of Good is in the end the idea of the 
Whole, the autonomous system of relations, the hierarchy of 
forms, the representation in which the mind determines itself 
for itself and objectifies its own pure activity (p.473). This 
is the ravredss dv of Sophist 248 E and Republic 477 A and the 
wavredis (gov of Timaeus 31 B, which are, of course, supposed to 
be the same “idea of the Whole” though in different aspects. 
Now, each of these many identifications has been suggested many 
times in the past, and each has been so often refuted that it 
would be useless to repeat here these refutations point by point.’* 
The modern idealist who desires to read his system into the text 
of Plato would in any case remain unconvinced; and the un- 
sophisticated philologist who protests that Plato’s Greek does not 
support Moreau’s “construction” and often flatly contradicts 
it will cite texts to no avail against the argument that “only 
by this resolutely idealistic interpretation do the arguments of 
the dialogue escape the reproach of puerility” (p. 416). 

Philologist or philosopher, however, may wonder how Moreau 
avoids Parmenides 182 B-C which appears to reject “ concep- 
taalism ” of all kinds. He does not answer the question in his 


%*He refers here to §§273-4. If one turns back to these sections, 
one finds not the expressed identification but two propositions of which 
it is apparently the unexpressed conclusion. These are: 1) Every 
idea is a number, being a pure relation, and 2) They possess reality 
because they answer to an absolutely undeniable obligation, the total 
unification of activity, because they have for their principle the Good. 
Presumably then the Good is the One because it is the principle of the 
ideas, which are numbers! 

38On the ravredds by of the Sophist cf. Aristotle on Plato, pp. 487-9 
and 606-7; on the ravrehés {Gor of the Timaeus see the reference in 
note 16 infra; on the identification of the ideas of Goodness, Unity, and 
Being cf. Cherniss, The Riddle of the Early Academy, pp. 56-8. 
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larger book; but in L’Ame du Monde (p. 36, n. 5; cf. p. 48) he 
asserts that véypa in this passage of the Parmenides means “a 
contingent and particular mode of thought” and that the 
dilemma there presented is to be avoided by recognizing that 
each idea has reality only in its connection with the total system 
of the ideas, that is as object of absolute thought. In short, 
every idea has existence only in the total system which cannot 
be separated from the thought of god. Moreau offers no argu- 
ment, however, for limiting as he does the sense of the passage, 
which in the first place puts its argument quite generally (wpa 
. » « & yuyais) and does not restrict it to human minds, in the 
second place expressly concludes that any “thought” implies 
an object distinct from the act of thinking, and finally presents 
as the crowning absurdity of conceptualism the fact that it im- 
plies “ idealism ” of one sort or another. Furthermore, whatever 
Plato’s motive may have been for presenting this refutation of 
conceptualism,** there is no text of his which indicates that he 
for his part meant the ideas to be products of mind in any sense 
more subtle or profound than that which the young Socrates 
here proposes and abandons. Finally, Socrates here speaks of 
the ideas existing ¢ rj ¢vca as an alternative to his proposal 
that they exist of8apot dro 4 ev yryais (cf. 132 D 1-2 and 
182 B 4-5); and this should imply at least that Plato when he 
refers to them elsewhere as existing & ry pica (cf. Phaedo 
103 B, Republic 598 A) does not mean that they are “deter- 
minations of practical reflection that human art fragmentarily 
realizes ” (La Construction, p. 478). 

To Moreau, however, Republic 597 B-D appears to be in perfect 
accord with his interpretation. There God is called the ¢vrovpyés 
of the ideal bed, the bed existing év ry vce; and Moreau, taking 
this isolated passage as serious Platonic doctrine,”® interprets it 


%¢From Alexander, Metaph., pp. 92, 18-28 and 103, 1-4 as well as 
Aristotle, De Anima 429 A 27-29 (see note 11 supra) it appears that 
persons other than Plato did identify the ideas with vofyara; and the 
passage in the Parmenides may well be directed against them. 

Moreau does not mention the Seventh Epistle attributed to Plato; 
but he would probably reject it as spurious, since there at 342 C 4-7 
it is said that émorjun, rods, and ddnOhs défa being é yvxais are 
obviously different from the ideas. 

18 That Aristotle did not make use of the passage in his polemics 
against the doctrine of ideas is iteelf evidence that it was not considered 
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to mean that God “determines the model ideally by his trans- 
cendent reflection,” this ideal genesis, as distinguished from the 
demiurgic action, being represented in the Timaeus by the cal- 
culations attributed to the Demiurge (La Construction, p. 350, 
n. 1 and pp. 477-8). 

Moreau’s systematic treatment of the Timaeus constitutes the 
first chapter of his complementary thesis, L’Ame du Monde (see 
note 2 supra). He takes the generation of the universe as 
mythical, in which he is justified by Plato’s own indications; 
but his interpretation of the object of this account, what he 
calls the organization of the whole, rests ultimately upon the 
mistaken assumption, an assumption which he makes no attempt 
to substantiate, that the “model ” of Timaeus 31 A-B is “the 
idea of the Whole” (p. 7) which he straightway identifies with 
“the One” and “the Good” and a totality of the hierarchy of 
forms subordinated to the supreme form of the Good (p. 8). 
From this he concludes that “ all the transcendental metaphysics 
of the Timaeus flows from the original decision to think the 
datum as a whole” (p.9) and later (p.35) that “the idea of 
the Whole . . . furnishes the principle of an ontological argu- 
ment which gives its justification and meaning to the arti- 
ficialism of the Timaeus.” It is really because the Universe is by 
definition a Whole, he says (p. 36), that it must be endowed with 
organization and thought and must be the work of a benevolent 
and calculating activity. He admits that this is the reverse of 
the course of reasoning in Timaeus 29 E-30 D; that, he explains, 
is because the ontological argument is concealed by the demiurgic 
mythology. Well and good; but that will not explain why Plato 
makes no mention in all this passage of an “ idea of the Whole ” 
or “the One” or “the idea of Good” or “the total hierarchy 
of ideas” but on the contrary says clearly that the “model ” is 


to be a serious expression of Plato’s theory (cf. Aristotle on Plato, 
p 609). J. Tate (Class. Rev., LX [1946], p. 33) insists that “this 
plain, non-mythical passage is worth innumerable speculations based on 
rhetorical and ambiguous remarks from the Timaeus and Phaedrus”; 
but his reason seems to be his conviction that God must be supreme in 
any really philosophical system. My reasons for believing that the 
passage was not meant as a serious expression of the theory of ideas are 
given in A.J. P., LIII (1932), pp. 233-42; cf. also to the same effect 
Fratiger, Les Mythes de Platon, pp. 105-6. 
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just the general “ idea of living being” and later (39 E-40 A) 
lists the four sub-generic ideas which this includes, whereby it 
becomes indisputable that the model {gov is expressly not 
inclusive even of all the ideas later mentioned in the dialogue.’ 

Moreau, however, assuming that this model is “ the idea of the 
Whole ” gets into it by means of his ontological argument “the 
idea of perfect intelligence in actuality” and the necessary im- 
plication of its own realization ; and this “ idealistic” reasoning 
leads him on to the discovery that this “absolute living being ” 
includes “three aspects of the divine: first, the Intelligible or 
the Word, i.e. the absolute revealing itself in us, apprehended 
by reflection as the condition and ideal of knowledge; then the 
Intelligence, the Cause or Father whom we reach by ontological 
argument; finally the third aspect proceeding from the first two, 
the Will, the Soul, or the Goodness of God” (p. 39).17 All this 
is derived from “the principles of Platonic ontology” (cf. p. 
43), principles which follow only from the assumption that 
Plato must be an “idealist” and not from an unprejudiced 
consideration of his words. It is only from these principles that 
Moreau can interpret the psychogony as “a purely ideal con- 
struction,” i.e. as the objective expression of the . absolute 
Intelligence determining by its reflection the ideal model, which 


2©On the rarreds {Gor cf. Aristotle on Plato, pp. 575-8 and the refer- 
ences to Cornford and Shorey on p. 577. Moreau in § 3, note 7 (pp. 7-8) 
is mistaken in saying that the reasoning of Timaeus 31 A has its echo 
in Aristotle’s De Caelo 278 B 4-8; that argument of Aristotle’s proceeds 
from the assumption that the universe contains all the matter there is 
and is an adaptation of Timaeus 32 C-33 A. Moreau is also mistaken, 
however, in trying to differentiate Timaeus 31A and Republic 597C 
on the ground that the argument of the former turns upon an essential 
property of the whole in virtue of which there can be only one whole 
even in conoreto, for not only is there no mention of a “whole” in the 
passage but Plato gives a specific reason for the uniqueness of the 
physical universe and this is not even the argument that there can be 
only one because the model is unique (cf. Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, 
p. 43; Aristotle on Plato, note 347). The reason for the use of pédpos 
in Timaeus 31 A 6, which has so much impressed Moreau, is simply 
ridNe $Ga nal’ dy xal card yérn udpia (30 C 6). 

27 Moreau assumes without discussion (p. 81) that Timaeus 92C de- 
clares the world to be an image of the intelligible God, although it has 
been shown with certainty, I think, that the sentence does not have 
this meaning (cf. e.g. Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, p. 359, n. 1). 
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he then identifies with the activity of the ¢vroupyés of Republic 
X (pp. 43-5; see note 15 supra). Timaeus 35 A 1-B 3 prop- 
erly construed (cf. Grube, Class. Phil., XXVII [1932], pp. 
80-82; Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, pp. 59-61) makes it impos- 
sible to identify the World-Soul with the ideas or the “ model,” 
just as Timaeus 52 A-D makes it impossible to say that the 
receptacle is the physical expression of non-being which on the 
plane of the intelligible Plato calls the “other” (pp. 26-30; cf. 
La Construction, pp. 442-3). Neither the intermediacy of soul 
nor the reality of x#pa independent of the ideas is compatible 
with idealism and the ontological argument, and so Moreau must 
explain them away in the face of Plato’s straightforward 
assertions. 

The second chapter of L’Ame du Monde is concerned with 
the “ physico-theology ” of the Laws. Although Moreau admits 
that the doctrine of ideas and the dialectic are not abandoned 
in the Laws and even professes to see in 898 A-B, though con- 
cealed, the foundation of the ontological argument (pp. 74-5, 
81, 86-7), still not even he can find in the argument of the 
tenth book “the idea of the One-Whole” or “the dialectical 
deduction of reality from a self-sufficient idea, an absolute, the 
idea of Good” (pp. 67 and 81).*° This falling-off from the 
ontological reflection which he had read into the Timaeus he 
explains not only by the popular character of the discussion in 
the Laws but also by Plato’s desire to call positivistic science 
to testify in favor of the religious spirit (pp. 71-72). The 


1® Moreau cites (p. 45, n. 8) Sophist 265 E in support of his statement 
that “nature is a divine art .. . which in its perfection excludes the 
properly demiurgic factor with the transcendence of model to worker.” 
Yet the products of the divine art are listed in Sophist 266 B-C; and 
they are not the ideas but 1) phenomenal objects, living and inanimate, 
and 2) dreams, shadows, and images, i.e. the natural objects of the two 
lower sections of the “ divided line.” 

2°On p. 81 occurs the statement: “Ja totalité du Monde y (evil. in 
the Laws) est identifiée au Dieu supréme (rv uéywror body nal Bdor ror 
xécpor VII 821 A).” The sentence from which these accusatives are 
taken not only does not identify god and the world but it expresses not 
Plato’s opinion but a popular attitude which the speaker proceeds to 
combat (cf. England ad loc. and Mayor, Ciceronis De Natura Deorum, 
I, p. 118 on I, xii, 30). The cream of the jest is that Harward (The 
Epinomis of Plato, p. 116 on 977 B 2) quotes just this phrase from the 
Laws as « parallel to the identification of odpayés and god in the 


Epinomis. 
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absence of the theory of “the One-Good ” and of the ontological 
argument from the Laws might well have caused Moreau to 
question whether he had rightly seen them in the Timaeus,; *° 
but on the contrary he asserts that Plato reserved this funda- 
mental part of his doctrine for esoteric use and in so doing 
opened the way for those of his successors who for want of 
philosophic vigor rejected it (p. 84). One would have thought, 
then, that those who knew this esoteric doctrine would have 
been the last to be misled by the “ popular apologetics ” of the 
Laws; yet according to Moreau it was Plato’s accommodation of 
his true doctrine to the practical purposes of the arguments in 
this writing that opened the way to those who were to reject the 
world of ideas, confuse astronomy with theology, and fall into a 
confused immanentism in which the distinction of mind and 
matter is abolished. 

This rupture with the intelligible in the Academy Moreau 
finds completed in the Epinomis (p. 84), where the confusion of 
the sensible universe and the intelligible marks the end of 
idealism ; and the repetition of some formulae that recall those 
of Plato concerning dialectic is only one example of the “ mani- 
fest parrotry” of the dialogue (pp. 92-3). While Moreau’s 
observations of difference between the attitude in the Epinomis 
and in the admittedly genuine dialogues of Plato are frequently 
correct, his case for athetizing the E'pinomis is weakened by the 
fact that it is made to depend upon his interpretation of the 
nature of Plato’s “idealism.” It is unfortunate that he appar- 
ently did not know the study of Dr. Benedict Einarson, “ Aris- 
totle’s Protrepticus and the Structure of the Epinomis” 
(T. A. P. A., LXVII [1936], pp. 261-85), which would not only 
have provided him with more formal arguments for the spurious- 
ness of the dialogue but would also have presented him with the 
strong probability of its dependence from Aristotle. 

To Aristotle in his “ pre-Aristotelian period,” represented by 
the De Philosophia, the De Caelo, and parts of the biological 
writings, Moreau ascribes (pp. 114-45) a “biological dynam- 
ism ” or “ cosmobiology,” a kind of “ Stoicism before the Stoics.” 
During this period, he contends, Aristotle made the fifth essence 


*° Especially so, since the exposition in the Laws corresponds so 


Closely with the concise argument of the Phaedrus (cf. J. Stenzel, 
Ueber swei Begriffe der platonischen Mystik, pp. 14-15 and p. 16, n. 1). 
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the substance of soul and the first heaven, which is this substance 
in its purest state, the immanent principle of movement and 
as it were the soul of the universe, thus installing as the Abso- 
lute the sensible universe instead of the intelligible. This whole 
construction depends upon the highly questionable, though 
presently fashionable, thesis that the notion of an unmoved 
mover is later than the De Caelo and upon a misinterpretation 
of De Gen. Animal. 786 B 29-737 A 12.** Nevertheless, as 
evidence for the diffusion of this pre-Stoic, post-Platonic cosmo- 
biology which, progressively repressed in classical Aristote- 
lianism, was maintained, he believes, by other authors who 
guarantee the transition between the Old Academy and Stoicism 
Moreau adduces (pp. 145-157) the pseudo-Philolaic fragment 
wept Yuxys and the extract of Alexander Polyhistor preserved by 
Diogenes Laertius (VIII, 24-33). He scarcely succeeds even 
to his own satisfaction, however, in proving that the latter is 
pre-Stoic; and his treatment of the former certainly falls far 
short of his claim that it must belong to the same period as the 
De Caelo (p. 149).?* 


™ Aristotle does not there say that the constitutive nature of the 
soul is an analogue of the element that constitutes the stars (Moreau, 
L’Ame du Monde, p. 139) but that the analogue of that element is the 
immediate vehicle of the soul, this vehicle in turn being contained in the 
pneuma which is itself contained in the sperm (observe also that wdoys 
yoxijs sivauss, 736 B 29-30, does not mean “toute me en tant que 
puissance ” but “ the faculty of every soul”). This question as well as 
Moreau’s contention concerning the unmoved mover and the interpreta- 
tion of the pertinent fragments of the De Philosophia I have discussed 
in Aristotle on Plato, pp. 584-602. 

** Moreau argues (pp. 152-3) that De Caelo 293 B 4-15 shows that 
Pythagorizers contemporary with Aristotle tried to establish a strict 
parallelism between the structure of the universe and that of an animal. 
It does, in fact, just the opposite, for Aristotle contends that his 
opponents understand “centre” in an unambiguous geometrical sense 
whereas there is also as in animals another vital centre which does 
not coincide with this. The passage of Simplicius (De Oaelo, p. 512, 
10-12), cited by Moreau, is shown by Simplicius’ own words to refer to 
a later “ Pythagoreanism ” unknown to Aristotle and Simplicius’ source 
for which was probably Iamblichué (cf. Aristotle on Plato, p. 562). 

Moreau’s translation of é€ dpx.3fov in the pseudo-Philolaus fragment 
(Diels-Kranz, I, p. 417, 14) as “poste de commandement” (p. 148) 
is certainly wrong, and his later interpretation of this as “the central 
fire” (p. 153) is quite without substantiation. The phrase itself is 
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The thesis to which this leads and which is developed in the 
fourth chapter of L’Ame du Monde is that Stoic physics is 
neither an innovation nor a deliberate return to the ancient 
physical philosophers but a cosmobiology made inevitable by lack 
of dialectical reflection on the soul and closely connected with 
the conceptions which immediately preceded it. Moreau’s scheme 
for the development of Stoicism is expressed in the somewhat 
paradoxical statement that starting from premises borrowed 
from a dualistic dialectic it culminates by way of a physiological 
materialism in a spiritualistic monism that lacks only a critical 
consciousness of the spirit (p. 173). The Stoics, he believes, 
maintained in the theory of the World-Soul the essential affirma- 
tions of Plato’s rationalistic teleology but detached from their 
dialectical justification and supported only by biological analogy. 
There is reason in Moreau’s protests against the extravagant 
modern attempts to derive Stoicism from oriental sources and 
in his view of it rather as a stage in the development of Greek 
thought; but on the other hand, even apart from his notion of 
Platonic “idealism” which casts its shadow over all of his 
interpretations, one may demur at his tendency to represent 
Stoicism as a simple unit in this development and the develop- 
ment itself as a single current without eddies and storms, debates 
and cross-influences. 


P. Brommer in his book,* which appeared a year after 
Moreau’s theses, rejects out of hand the idealistic interpretation, 
which for him is represented chiefly by Natorp’s version, and 
asserts that the key to Plato’s thought is to be found in the 
distinction of meaning of the two terms, d8os and isa. The 
latter is in origin the Socratic—and so primarily moral—notion 


probably an error; but in any case wepayéyeros is not to be taken with 
it and separated from pica d:axvesuercs, as Moreau does (p. 147) in 
order to get the doctrine of xvtiya from the first half and a tyenonxésy 
of the universe from the second; ¢toe dSiarvedueros Kal wepraysperos 
means simply “ pervaded and made to rotate by nature”; and é dpx:dlov 
or whatever it stands for is the complement of the main clause of the 
sentence. 

**P, Brommer, EIAOZ e¢ IAEA, Etude Sémantique et Ohronologique 
des Ocuvres de Platon (Philosophia Oritioa, Deel I [Assen, Van Gorcum 
& Comp. N. V., 1940]). 
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which is supposed to arise spontaneously in the soul as soon as 
the maieutic art has eliminated all that prevents ita birth; the 
former Plato got from Pythagorean geometry, and it he con- 
ceived to be the real structure which accounts for the formal 
aspect of existence and accords perfectly with the image that we 
have of it in the soul. The combination of the Socratic idea 
and the Pythagorean eidos was a hybrid union, for the former 
was essentially dynamic while the latter was static; and it was 
this static eidos that brought in its train all the difficulties 
involved in participation. Plato, though fascinated at first by 
the logical appearance of this static etdos, is always brought 
back to the dynamistic conception of the idea which seems better 
to account for reality. The eidos, then, from the time of the 
Meno onward is “real structure,” the essence of which exists 
outaide of our minds and our concrete existence and of which 
our souls have simply had knowledge. “Idea,” however, has not 
one meaning for Brommer but two: it is on the one hand “ the 
primary image which is the source of reality” (i.e. of realized 
structure) and on the other “the concomitant image which 
represents in the soul the structure of the real” (p. 68). 

From this one gathers that for Brommer i8éa is finally 1) a 
transcendent and separate entity and 2) the notion in the soul, 
while «dos is 3) the immanent structure caused by lSéa in the 
former sense and to which i8éa in the latter sense exactly cor- 
responds ; ** but in the end he states that the etdos is immanent 
or separate depending upon our point of view because “in its 
very immanence it is separate and it is immanent by reason of 
its separation ” (p. 266), while the i8éa which is real and which 
engenders the eidos in the physical world and its édea in our 
minds (p. 267) turns out to be the content, product, or mani- 
festation of a Mind with which in one way or another the Idea 
of Good is identified.** Is this not to make the ideas in effect 


“Elle (scil. ’'Idée) est certainement l’image primaire qui préside 
& la réalisation d’une Structure; mais d’autre part elle reste identique 
& elle-méme comme contenu de Nois, et doit par conséquent, nécessaire- 
ment, coincider avec l’image idéale qu’on fait correspondre & telle 
structure, dans l’Esprit ou dans l’Ame (p. 68). 

28“ Every Form and every Measure supposes a... creative Cause 
which is precisely the Idea of Good. This ... is a rational and 
reasoned power which must have its location in a Spirit from which it 
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the thoughts of God? And, since Brommer says further (p. 
268) that the [8a that we have in ourselves must be identical 
with that which encloses the dSos and consequently our vovs must 
be identical with the creative Novs and our soul directly related 
to the Principle of which the essential function is to be the Idea 
of all Reality, surely the idealists would be justified in asserting 
that of their interpretation he has rejected only the name and 
has adopted as his own the essential meaning.* 

There is a similar reversal and confusion in Brommer’s 
analysis of Plato’s “dynamism,” of which he takes Sophist 
247 E to be a “frank confession” (pp. 128-9). Although he 
tries to establish the “dynamic ” character of the eidos through- 
out the whole of Plato’s work, pressing every appearance of 


emanates spontaneously as its specific manifestation” (p. 73); ef. p. 71 
(“the creative Image which has its seat in the divine Mind”), p. 89 
(. . . “God who alone has the power to form the real as he informs 
himself: the Idea of Good engendering the good”), p. 252 (“ What is 
more natural than to identify the Novs and the Idea of Good, it being 
understood that Nois is the ‘place’ of the Idea”), p. 274 (“God is 
the measure of everything; by reason of the Eidos of Good which is 
his Being, the divine Idea is the Standard .. .”). 

* Phaedrus 247 D Brommer interprets as follows (pp. 100-101) : “ The 
gods rejoice in the comprehension of the One which is as the summit of 
the celestial vault; but its full intelligence carries them outside, where 
above Being (8w rov obpavot) Reality in all its immaculate purity is 
enthroned. This supra-celestial place . . . is at once the ineffable 
domain where in the divine Mind are drawn up the creative images 
which will engender Justice and all the moral values . . . but it is also 
the serene region in ourselves where we have Intuition in its purest 
actuality ....” Brommer then immediately protests that these two 
“regions” are not one and the same, for, if they were, “the Real 
would be reduced to a subjective Ideal.” He should not have read into 
this passage then that of which it contains no hint, with the result that 
he has to ascribe to Plato confused subtleties for which there is no 
support in his words to save him from a danger to which he never 
exposed himself but to which in the end Brommer himself succumbs. 
There is in Phaedrus 247 no mention of “the One”; the supra-celestial 
region ig not “above Being,” for Plato says 4... obela Brrws oca ... 
rovroy Exe: roy réwoy and what is seen there is rd 5»; all the ideas are 
there (rdAda doadrws ra 5yra Syrws), and the figures and the language 
all imply that they are not in a divine mind or in anything else. 
Certainly there is no suggestion that this supra-celestial region sym- 
bolizes “ the region of intuition in us.” 
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Sivayis and its cognates into evidence for this conclusion,?’ he is 
constrained to admit in the end that “dynamism ” in the sense 
of efficient causality or cause of all movement is assigned by 
Plato to the soul; but he seeks to compromise this admission by 
insisting that the eidos ultimately is not static in its original 
sense but has a “static dynamism” and then that the Being of 
the Eidos has also a character of spirituality which raises it 
above every formal and dynamic function (pp. 269-72). 

Brommer’s insistence upon finding in d8os and i8a the distinc- 
tive technical meanings that he has assigned them ex hypothest 
is responsible for most of his difficulties of philosophical inter- 
pretation and for the distortions and mistranslations of the 
Greek which alone would be sufficient to disprove his thesis. 
Instead of attempting so much as to list even the more flagrant 
of his mistakes, I shall here examine a few crucial passages 
which should show whether or not Plato when he used dos and 
(8a in a technical sense gave them the distinctive meanings 
which Brommer maintains that he did or, if not these, any 
distinction of meaning at all. 

In Republic 696-597 Brommer (p. 89) says that d8os and ida 
are not used indifferently but that Plato means that the true ida 
such as the perfect artisan contemplates in his soul is not 
fashioned but is in direct relation with the essential structure 
which alone constitutes the real in all similar objects and which 
structure is the creation of God who alone has the power to 
form the real just as he informs himself. Now at the beginning 
of this passage Socrates says (596 A 6-7) d8os ydp roi n & 
éxacroy eiBapev riBecPar wept Exacta ra woddAd, ols rabroy dvopa 


37 FE. g. on p. 55 he states that the eidos is “une force, une puissance 
qui est méme qualifiée de ‘divine’,” referring for this to Phaedo 99C 
which has nothing to do with the eidos; on p. 28 he finds the dynamic 
nature of structure in Hipp. Maj. 296 D, translating by “la puissance 
vers le bien” Socrates’ dialectical definition 7d durardy éxt 1d dyalby Te 
rorjoat; and on p. 26 he professes to see in 7d dd xdvrov wepuxds of 
Laches 192C, which he translates “la nature qui pénétre toutes les 
formes particuliéres,” the dynamic concept of “real power.” 

With regard to the passage of the Sophist Brommer does not mention 
247 E 7-248 A 2, which shows that Plato did not consider divaus a 
final definition or even characteristic of reality, or 249 D 6-251 A 4, 
which states that nothing hitherto said is the answer to the question, 
“What is reality?” 
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éxipépopev. In 596 B 3 in doing this for chairs and couches he 
says that there is one i8a for each of these classes. In 596 B 7 
he says that the craftsman makes the couches we use by looking 
to the ida and in 596 B 9-10 that none of the craftsmen makes 
the ida itself. In 597 A 1-2 he asks: “Did you not just now 
say that the couch-maker does not make the d8os 5 8} ¢apev dv 
8 Zon xAvy,” and to this the answer is “Yes, 1 did.” Later he 
calls this $ gory Aim (cf. 597% C 3) 4} & rp pica otca Kdivy (597 
B 5-6, C 2). In short Plato here says that what he has called 
ia is what he also calls rb ddos and that both or either can 
be called 6 gory and 13 &*r7 Gica. None of Brommer’s subtleties 
can circumvent this passage; but there is worse behind. In 596 
A 6-7, quoted above, eds ri ty Exacrov rifeoPa xrd. is called “the 
customary method.” In 507 B 5-10 Socrates had said xai aird 5) 
xadbdy xai abrd dyaGdv, cal obrw wept xdvrov & Tore os wOAL EriPepev 
wéduy ad xar’ (or xal, cf. Adam, ad loc.) iStay play éxdorov ds puis 
ovons rHévres, “3 torw” Exacrov xpocayopeoper (cf. ras i8éas in the 
next sentence, B 9-10). Thisis “the customary method ” referred 
to in 596 A 6-7, and in one expression of it i8a is used exactly 
where eos is in the other. The verbal similarity shows beyond 
the possibility of cavil that Plato did use d8os and i8a indiffer- 
ently and by both or either meant just 8 éorw xacroy or that 
which later became the standard term for a Platonic idea, airé 
prefixed to any common noun or neuter adjective. 

In the same way d8os in Phaedrus 249 B 7 must mean exactly 
the same thing as i8avy in Phaedrus 265 D 3. This correspon- 
dence Brommer finds no way to eliminate and is reduced (pp. 
101-2) to explaining dos in the former passage as a purposeful 
etymological pun on dé in the next sentence (249 C 2); but 
this is incredible, for in the preceding sentence and nearer to 
d8os than this d8ev appears in the same sense iSovca (249 B 6), 
so that, if Plato’s choice of a term was to be determined by 
etymological considerations, i8a would more probably have been 
used than dos."* In any case, if the choice between déos and 


** It is amusing to notice that when on p. 145 Brommer tries to read 
into Politious 292 a reference to the ideas he says: “In view of Plato’s 
inclination toward etymology it is not improbable that the term Jdeir 
(292 D 5) contains an allusion to the el3os or better to the (3¢a that is 
to be tracked down.” Incidentally Brommer takes with deadly serious- 
ness the etymologies of the Oratylus, as if they were really meant to 
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i&a could have been determined by the desire for an etymological 
pun, the distinction between the two cannot have had any real 
importance for Plato’s thought. 

Perhaps the best example of the reasoning by means of which 
Brommer tries to extricate himself from difficulties into which 
his own thesis has thrown him is his explanation of Republic 
518 C, 526 E, and 532 C, in all of which Being appears to be 
ascribed to réya0dv, although in 509 B the idea of good had been 
said to surpass Being in majesty and power. Brommer decides 
(pp. 79-80) that in these three passages there is no question of 
the idea of good but of the good simply and that the good as 
eidos is Being in its plenitude. In other words, he maintains 
that these three passages, since they say réyaGdv and not } lia 
tov dya0ov must mean dyabdv as d8os which is something differ- 
ent. In 526 E 1, however, the whole phrase ry rov dyafou i8éay 
does occur, and 73 e8apovécraroy rod dvros two lines later must 
refer to this. This Brommer tries to avoid by referring to “ the 
confusion or rather the assimilation of the creative image of the 
Good which is before all Being to the inspiring image as we 
conceive it in the soul”; and anyway “the parallel with 518 C 
indicates that the object of immediate research is the dya6Jv as 
it is expressly called in that passage.” Let that pass; but what 
of 509 B itself where supposedly it is said that the tdea of good 
surpasses Being? There is no ‘8a mentioned there but only rov 
éyao expressly in this form and twice (509 B 7 and 8-9). 
Either we accept the rigid formalism of Brommer and try to 
maintain that it is not the tdea of good that surpasses Being 
even in the famous and unique passage of 509 B or we have to 
admit—what is obviously true—that ro dya0sv “ tout court,” like 
abré 73 dyafév (540 A 8-9), is used by Plato to mean % i8éa rod 
dyaBov, that 3 éorw exacrov is 4 isa, that in short there is no 
difference between i8¢a and d8os.** 


express tendencies of Plato’s philosophy; Cratylus 406 C 1-3 was lost 
on him, The fantasies of the Cratylus are not sufficient for him; and 
he sees “ etymologies” everywhere, reaching the height—or depth— in 
his statement (p. 124) that the Aropos réwos into which the sophist has 
dived (Sophist 239C) is a deliberate reference at once to the 7émos of 
the Timaeus (by which, I suppose, he means x#pa) and the 4xeipor of 
the Philebus! 

**Brommer (p.68) assumes that in Republic 479A (mistakenly 
referred to by him as 479D) a distinction is made between “le Beau 
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Finally Brommer is quite mistaken in arguing (p. 257) from 
Eth. Nic. 1096 B 13-26 that Aristotle’s usage proves the distinc- 
tion between déos and ia to be genuinely Platonic. Without 
introducing the extra complication of Aristotle’s use of d8os in 
his own system and to take but two examples for many, a com- 
parison of Metaphysics 1078 B 9-10 (riv xard ry iSéay 8é€av) 
with B 12-13 (% wept rv elBsv 86€a) or of 1078 B 88 (i8¢as) with 
1079 A 1 (d8y) will prove that Aristotle was unaware of any 
Platonic distinction between the two terms. 

Brommer’s semantic and -historical study must be said to 
have failed to prove either that Plato made any technical dis- 
tinction between d8os and i8éa or that his employment of them 
shows any kind of change or development throughout the course 
of the dialogues. Moreover, Plato used both terms without 
technical significance for the ideas much more often than is 
admitted by Brommer*° and in many important passages con- 
cerning the ideas used neither (e.g. Symposium 210 E-212 A, 
Phaedrus 247 C-E, Philebus 58 A, 59C, 61E), a fact which 
of itself should make one hesitate to ascribe to these two words 


en soi” and “1’Idée de la Beauté,” the former being el80s to which the 
latter is anterior. The passage runs: .. . droxpirécOw 4 xpnords bs abrd 
pay xaddy xal WBéay rivd abrod xdddous wndenlary tyeira: del pay card rabrd 
doabres txoveay woddhd 88 7d Kaha voulfa. The adrd xadéy and ldday... 
xédXous are not two things but one and the «al is explicative, as the 
position of uéy reinforced by its repetition after del and answered by the 
8é after roddd shows. The adrd xadéy is one of the abra Exacra xal del 
xara rabra dcatrws Syra (479 E 7-8, cf. 480 A 3-4) and these are the /d¢a:. 

**Some examples of the extreme cases in which Brommer forces the 
technical sense upon these terms are ¢poricews rd ouixpéraror eldos (Laws 
689D), é pépous el8a (Timaeus 30C), dyaot ida odca (Cratylus 
418E), 4 rod voploparos ida (Politious 289B), rd éx’ elda xaddr 
(Symposium 210B), Blov el8os (Philebue 35D). When in Philebus 
23 C 12 el8os is used of &xepor (as well as wépas), he says in his em- 
barrassment (p.183) that “in a slightly paradoxical fashion Plato 
applies the denomination of structure to the absence of structure.” He 
says nothing of rh» rot dwelpov ldéary in Philebus 16 D 7. In none of 
these cases does el8os or (8¢a mean “idea” or “structure” in any sense. 
It is far more disastrous, however, when Brommer (pp. 193-5) gives his 
technical sense to rplroy odclas el8os in Timaeus 35 A and then through 
misconstruction of the passage, misconstruction which is no longer ex- 
cusable after Grube’s clarification (Class. Phil., XXVII [1932], pp. 80- 
82; cf. Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, pp. 59-61), supports his mistaken 
conclusion (p. 196) that the soul is an idea. 
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in his vocabulary as much significance as this study presumes 
from the outset. 

A word will suffice for the “chronological ” aspect of Brom- 
mer’s study. He adopts in principle Constantin Ritter’s order of 
the dialogues, but that counts for little against his assumption 
that Plato reworked them throughout his life so that there are 
“later modifications ” in the earliest and “earlier parts” in the 
most mature of the writings. This assumption is employed with 
such abandon, vagueness, and lack of system and supporting 
evidence that it is impossible to be sure just what part of any 
dialogue Brommer himself believes is early or late, since almost 
every one appears to belong in part before and in part after 
almost every other." Since the marshalling of proofs in such 
matters seems to Brommer to be an archaeological task of little 
interest from the philosophical point of view (p. 95), it is 
difficult to understand why he added the adjective “ chrono- 
logical ” to the title of his book. 


The books of Moreau and Brommer would have offered Pro- 
fessor Richard Robinson many examples of the five types of 
misinterpretation against which he protests in the introductory 
chapter of his study, Plato’s Earlier Dialectic.*? Mosaic inter- 


*1 For example, the Phaedrus is the earliest dialogue; but the third 
discourse is late, in fact parte of it are later than the Timaeue and are 
built upon the Zpinomis (pp. 95, 99-100). Then again the Phaedrus 
and the last reworking of the Symposium both fall between the Republic 
and the Timaeus (p. 102), though the last part of Diotima’s speech 
presupposes both the Republic and the Timaeus (p. 49), although the 
Republic is, of course, supposed to have undergone so many revisions 
that almost anything in any other dialogue may be earlier or later than 
some part of it. So the “supreme idea” in the Republic is the reply 
to the criticism of the ideas in the Parmenides (p. 156), but the second 
part of the Parmenides is the transcendent mathematics for the lack of 
which the mathematicians are criticized in the Republic (p. 170); yet 
Plato was writing the Parmenides during all the period in which he was 
working on the Sophist and Politicus (p. 6), and the last part of the 
Theaetetus is later than the Sophist (p. 117), although the Theaetetus 
in its first form is intermediate between the Meno and the Phaedo 
(pp. 110-111) while the section on method in the Phaedo and the final 
argument in that dialogue are later additions (p. 57). 

** Richard Robinson, Plato’s Harlier Dialectic (Ithaca, Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1941), pp. viii + 239. 
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pretation, misinterpretation by abstraction and by inference, 
insinuating the future, and going beyond a thinker’s last words 
—in order to avoid these errors Robinson proposes “not to 
attribute to Plato any inference that he does not make in so 
many words or any abstraction that he does not have a name for, 
without giving a special reason for doing so.” In addition to 
this rigorous canon he enunciates two fundamental assumptions 
of his interpretation: 1) “to possess a single name for an idea 
is a later stage than to be able to express it only in a sentence ” 
and 2) “there is an evolution of ideas, transcending the lives 
of individuals, even the most obvious ideas were once obscure and 
still earlier unknown, and this evolution, while often proceeding 
by sudden leaps or ‘mutations,’ often also advanced by very 
gradual ‘ variations ’.” However obvious these assumptions may 
appear to the “historically minded” majority today, they are 
nevertheless not free of danger for the interpreter. The former 
assumption must be carefully qualified in its application to 
dialogues written by a philosopher who in them may purposely 
have avoided the use of technical terminology (cf. Theactetus 
184C; Politicus 259C, 261E; Republic 583 D 7ff.). The 
latter assumption disregards the fact that some notions held by 
some individuals to be true have become obscure, have been 
forgotten, and after many years have been rediscovered by other 
individuals. Robinson objects (pp. 29-30) to the belief that 
certain propositions must have been obvious to Plato because 
they are so obvious to any intelligent person; but it is no less 
objectionable to believe that what is obvious to any intelligent 
person was not obvious to Plato, just because he lived a long time 
ago, or even that a true proposition of which I have only recently 
become aware could not have been obvious to Plato for the same 
reason. Robinson states that the belief to which he objects “is 
destructive of any true history of human thought ”; it is so only 
on the assumption that the true history of human thought is 
“an evolution of ideas, transcending the lives of individuals,” 
an assumption against which there are contradictory instances 
to be cited. 

Professor Robinson announces his subject as the examination 
of what Plato has to say about method apart from the theory 
of synthesis and division, prominent in the Phaedrus, Sophist, 
Statesman, and Philebus, and the methodology of the Parment- 
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des.** His book is consequently divided into two parts, one on 
Socratic elenchus and definition, which is said to be the out- 
standing feature of the early dialogues, and another on dialectic 
and specifically hypothesis, which is supposed to be prominent in 
the middle dialogues. 

Of the elenchus as depicted in the early dialogues Robinson 
draws a picture “ by no means favorable.” The method, he says, 
involved persistent hypocrisy, showed a negative and destructive 
spirit, and caused pain to its victims (p.10). He believes that 
he can conjecture what answers Plato would have made to his 
objections that the elenchus only tells you that you are wrong 
without telling you why and that it would in any case be more 
effective without the Socratic irony; but these conjectural 
answers apparently do not mitigate his disapproval of the method 
which, he says, in the middle and later dialogues loses its irony, 
is incorporated into the larger whole of dialectic, and, though 
often referred to and recommended, gradually ceases to be 
actually depicted. A certain scepticism of this chronological 
distinction and its implications is aroused by the fact that of 
the three passages cited by Robinson as alone offering any 
general discussion of the purpose of elenchus one, Sophist 229 E- 
230 E, and that the one which calls the method “the greatest 
and most sovereign of the purifications” is from a dialogue of 
the “ middle period ”; and this scepticism can only be intensified 
when one recalls that the Theaetetus, which is not mentioned 
here, is one long and complicated elenchus highly seasoned with 
the irony that should have disappeared. Later (pp. 87-88) the 
elenchus of the Theaetetus is represented as a kind of inde- 
pendent personality adopting subterfuges “to maintain itself in 
Plato’s alien mind,” the figure of Socrates’ midwifery being a 
purely Platonic invention which “serves the unconscious purpose 
of enabling the elenchus to maintain a good standing in an 
otherwise very un-Socratic mind.” One need not take too seri- 
ously this personification and conscious invention for an uncon- 
scious purpose which hardly conform to Robinson’s severe canons 
of interpretation, for in the last chapter of the book (p. 216) it 
is suggested that not only the long elenchus of the Theaetetus 


*8 The Parmenides is the subject of an article by Professor Robinson 
in Oloss. Phil., XXXVIL (1942), pp. 51-76 and 159-86. 
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but that of the Cratylus and of the Parmenides too represent 
what after a long detour Robinson practically identifies with 
the dialectic of the “ middle period.” 

The main contention of chapter 3 is that Plato, though un- 
aware of the logical distinctions involved, thought of elenchus as 
being always indirect, as never using an independent premise, 
and as always reducing the thesis to a contradiction. This 
proposition Robinson seeks to establish by citing examples of 
refutations in the dialogues which are in fact direct but to which 
Plato refers in words which Robingon believes must imply that 
they are indirect reductions to a contradiction. There is a 
highly questionable literalism about Robinson’s interpretation 
of most of these examples; ** but apart from these Phaedo 101 D 
is the strong evidence on which he really rests his case. This 
passage according to him shows Plato to have consciously 
assumed that the consequences of a single thesis may contradict 
each other without the aid of any extra premise. This “logical 
monstrosity,” Robinson says, is a natural accompaniment of the 
assumption that all elenchus reduces the thesis to self-contradic- 
tion ; but later in his longer discussion of the Phaedo passage he 
points out (p.137) that an hypothesis really can have conse- 
quences which contradict one another or itself if the hypothesis 
is not an atomic proposition and that a definite distinction 
between complex and atomic propositions probably cannot be 
made. 

The main conclusion of the next chapter is that Plato shows 


“They are (pp. 30-31) Republic 341C-343 A, Republic 3800, 
Gorgias 487 B, Theactetuse 155B. The last is a half-humorous passage 
which is correctly explained by Campbell, The Theaetetus of Plato*, p. 
53. The statement in the Gorgias that Polus and Gorgias 3a rd 
aloxdverGa: rodug éxdrepos abray atris airg évarria A¢yer is not a 
technical description of the “direct” refutation of Gorgias; it occurs 
in the ironical speech to Callicles and is a purposeful echo of the state- 
ment of Callicles in 483 A who has there introduced the “ contradiction ” 
of déos and yéyos. In Republic 380C obre cipgwra abra airois does not 
say, as Robinson states, that Homer’s and Hesiod’s tales about the gods 
contradict themselves; it refers to xaxwy alrioy ddvat Gedy Tim ylyrecbas 
dyaddy bra at the beginning of the sentence. As regards the first 
passage, Robinson’s notion that 4 rot &xalov déSyos als rotvarrloy 
wepecorjxe: (343 A 2) must mean that the thesis entailed its own con- 
tradictory has been adequately refuted by Friedlander in Clase. Phil., 
XL (1945), p. 253. 
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no methodological consciousness of epagoge and that therefore 
his depiction of it in the earlier dialogues made no impression 
on his own theory of method (pp. 47-8). In fact, Robinson 
finds epagoge to be much less frequent in the early dialogues 
than it seems to be on a casual reading and explains the chief 
reason for this to be that it is only a part of a more pervasive 
feature which he calls “the use of cases” or “analogy.”** In 
this connection he observes (p.45) that where epagoge is con- 
ceived as a form of intuition each case is sufficient by itself, 
an observation which has some bearing upon his earlier remarks 
that Plato did not distinguish intuitively certain, enumeratively 
certain, and probable epagoge (p.38) and that the elenctic 
dialogues show no trace of entertaining in the abstract such a 
connection between epagoge and intuition as Aristotle proposes 
in Anal. Post. 100B (pp. 39-40). The kind of explanation 
offered by Aristotle in that chapter Plato had already rejected 
(Phaedo 96 B 5-8) ; and, considering that the particular serves 
only to remind us of the universal to which we then refer it 
(Phaedo 75 B-E, 76 D-E; Phaedrus 249 B-C), he speaks of 
dvduynors where Robinson talks of intuitively certain epagoge. 
There would be for Plato then no question of “enumeratively 
certain” and “ intuitively certain” epagoge, for in any case 
just enough particular instances must be cited to “ remind ” the 
interlocutor of the universal or, since Plato was writing dia- 
logues, to make it seem plausible that the particular interlocutor 
would be so reminded. 

The final chapter on the elenchus is concerned with the 
Socratic quest for definition or, as Robinson puts it, “the What- 
is-X question.” Robinson says that in the early dialogues no 
justification is offered for the unlimited priority assigned to this 
question; ** and to the argument for this priority in Phaedrus 
260 he replies that we can and do make useful statements about 


** By this he means substantially what Aristotle calle sapafod}, a 
sub-class of rapddecyya which is Suoior éwayeryj, and ascribes to Socrates 
in Rhetoric 1393 B 3-8 (cf. A 26-27), a passage not mentioned by 
Robinson in his discussions of the Socratic use of cases and of Aristotle 
on Socratic epagoge. 

** In view of Protagoras 360 E-361 D the course of that whole dialogue 
might be taken as a proof by example of the necessary priority of the 
question. Cf. also Meno 86 D and 100 B. 
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X without being able to say what X is in the way Socrates 
desires. In rejoinder one can almost hear Plato asking the 
“twentieth-century philosopher ” what he means by “ useful ” in 
this context and how he knows that his statements are “about 
X” at all if he does not know what X is. Robinson analyses 
thoroughly the possible ambiguities of “ What is X?”, which he 
considers the vaguest of all questions, at least out of context; but 
he admits that Socrates’ explanations give a context determining 
this vague form to mean the search for essence (p.61). More- 
over, Socrates was not asking the question merely as an exercise 
in method. People in Athens used the words “virtue,” 
“ justice,” “ good,” “useful ” as if they were univocal and used 
them to justify all sorts of actions and theories; it is in the case 
of such words, Socrates points out (Phaedrus 263 A-B), which 
people use without clearly defined agreement as to their meaning 
that oratory has its greatest power of deception, words which, as 
Robinson says (p. 55), Socrates and his companions would be 
said in unphilosophical circles to know the meaning of perfectly 
well. Socrates’ question was designed to suggest that they did 
not know the meaning so well as they supposed and that perhaps 
their actions and theories were not so well supported by these 
words as they assumed. “For unless you clearly understood 
‘pious’ and ‘impious’ it is not possible that you would ever 
have undertaken to prosecute your father for murder,” Socrates 
says to Euthyphro at the end—ironically, no doubt; but is not 
irony in place? “I say that ‘pious’ is what I am now doing,” 
Euthyphro had declared; and any newspaper will show that 
Euthyphro is neither a straw-man for Socrates’ “ What-is-X 
question ” nor an archaeological monument of the history of 
human thought and action. 

The second part of the book opens with a chapter on dialectic 
in general and another on hypothesis, which, Robinson main- 
tains, is the keyword for dialectic in the middle dialogues, Meno, 
Phaedo, Republic, and Parmenides; and these are followed by 
chapters on hypothesis in the Meno, the Phaedo, and the Republic 
respectively. The first of these chapters contains many sound 
observations on what may be called the constant characteristics 
of dialectic and is concluded by a demonstration that Plato 
invented both the notion and the name, a demonstration which 
is on the whole cogent despite the desperate and unnecessary 
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contention (p. 94) that Philebus 16 C is to be taken seriously 
as Plato’s “ deliberate statement that he was himeelf inspired in 
inventing dialectic.” ** Quite unsatisfactory, however, is Robin- 
son’s notion of the real reason for Plato’s doctrine that the 
supreme method of dialectic entails question and answer. Ques- 
tion and answer, he says (p. 87), being necessary to the Socratic 
elenchus, entered into the blood of Socrates’ pupil who never 
fully appreciated the distinctness of Socrates’ destructiveness 
from his own constructiveness. That dialectic demands question 
and answer because it demands elenchus which demands question 
and answer was not a reasoned conclusion but merely an assump- 
tion carried over from Plato’s pupilage; otherwise, he asserts, 
it could not have still commanded his absolute confidence even 
in his late period when dialectic had taken the form of division 
and synthesis. Now, that the dialectic of the late period was 
thus radically different from that of the early and middle periods 
is a highly questionable assumption; but as an assumption not 
argued in this book it falls outside the scope of this review, 
although it should be observed in passing that one of Aristotle’s 
objections to diaeresis is that it does depend upon question and 
answer (cf. Anal. Post. B, chap. 5). Robinson himself, however, 
cites Theaetetus 189 E and Sophist 263 E, dialogues of the 
“middle period,” for Plato’s definition of thinking as the 
dialogue of the soul with itself; and it is a work of the “late 
period” in which Plato applies this notion of the internal 
dialogue even to the case of simple perceptions (Phtlebus 38 
C-E). It is most unlikely that this notion would be developed 
precisely in that period when according to Robinson “the 
pretence of question-and-answer misfits the form” of the writ- 
ings, if it had been merely an unconscious assumption carried 
over from Plato’s pupilage. It is more reasonable to say, as 
Robinson in fact does later say (p. 93), that the idea of using 
exclusively conversational question and answer in dialectic is 
the result of reflecting on the Socratic elenchus. Nor is Plato’s 
conclusion from that reflection antiquated, despite Aristotle’s 
dicta of which Robinson apparently approves (p. 88), for it has 
been affirmed even in this century that the scientific investigator 
proceeds to discovery by putting to himself pertinent questions. 


*T Are we to take seriously of wadaol xrd. (16 C 7) too; and, if so, 
how can 3:4 rivos Ipopnéws refer to Plato himself? 
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The most important conclusions of the next chapter (chap. 7) 
are that for Plato an hypothesis is not necessarily existential or 
of any other form (pp. 104-9) and (pp. 115-17) that an hy- 
pothesis, being a proposition posited at the beginning of a train 
of thought, is naturally and normally posited for the proof of 
some other proposition, a premise and not a demonstrand. There 
is difficulty in maintaining the latter conclusion in the face of 
the many passages where the refutand is called an hypothesis; 
Robinson does so by contending that hypothesis has this sense 
only subordinately and came to have it because of Plato’s con- 
ception of elenchus as always indirect. This conclusion as to the 
primary meaning of hypothesis is Robinson’s reason for deciding 
in the next chapter (pp. 122-3) that the hypothesis in the Meno 
is “if virtue is knowledge, it is teachable”; and, having come 
to this conclusion, he declares (p.126) that Plato by choosing 
this as his hypothesis practically destroys the essence of the 
hypothetical method as it afterwards became. Despite Robinson’s 
analysis, however, it seems certain that the hypothesis is not the 
alternative on which he has decided but the one which he 
rejects, namely “virtue is knowledge”;** and, if this is so, 
the procedure in the Meno is in accord with that recommended 
in the Phaedo (save, of course, that no ixavv is reached), for 
“virtue is good,” which is unquestionably called an hypothesis 
(87 D 3), is posited in order to deduce from it that virtue is 
knowledge, which was first set up as an hypothesis from which 
the teachability of virtue was deduced. 

The first part of the chapter on the Phaedo is devoted to the 
“ metaphor ” of ovzdwveiv in 100 A and 101 D. Robinson decides 
that the word means “ consistency ” in both passages,*® although 


** This is also the conclusion of Friedlinder (Class. Phil., XL [1945], 
p- 255) who pointe out that 87 B 3-4, bwoGduero: abrd cxommper elre 
BBaxrdy elre ob d8axréy dors demands this interpretation and rightly 
interpreted makes the analogy with the mathematical example precise. 
In this example rd cvpfaivoy is not part of the hypothesis itself, which 
is just roiro 7d xwplor rooiréy éor:; and similarly with virtue the 
hypothesis is dper} rourde ri rey wepl rhy Yuxhy Syrwy (87 B 5), namely 
4xurhun. This is further proved by 89 C 2-4 where the position of 
Sr shows that the sentence means “it is clear that it is teachable 
according to the hypothesis if virtue is knowledge” (cf. 89 D 2). 

**The meaning of cvygwrei need not coincide with either “is con- 
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he thinks that in the first case Plato really had in mind two 
things, implication and inconsistency, but expressed himeelf 
inadequately in order to preserve conversational simplicity and 
he has in the second to explain how the consequences of an 
hypothesis can be inconsistent one with another. As to the 
ixavdv of 101 E which is the end of the process of hypothesizing 
a higher hypothesis, Robinson states that it means an hypothesis 
adequate to satisfy the particular interlocutor and that, since 
Plato is merely aiming at an hypothesis that the objector will 
agree to, epistemology does not enter into the matter at all and 
as a consequence there is no connection between the ixa»dv of the 
Phaedo and the dvuwdé@eros dpy} of Republic 511. Plato does not 
say, however, that you will not posit the higher hypothesis unless 
the interlocutor objects to your present hypothesis. If he does 
80 object, you will not at once set up the new hypothesis (101 
D 3-5) ; but eready 82 exelvns abris 840 oe &Sdvan Adyor certainly 
does not imply that you won’t do so at all unless he does so 
object. Socrates’ statement at 107 B 5-6, rds ye twobdoas ris 
mporas, kal e moral ipiv cow, Spws érioxerréa: cadtorepoy, surely 
shows that a serious thinker must of his own accord in the 
proper course proceed back to a ixavéy. Nor has Robinson any 
reason for saying that this ixawy is meant to be an hypothesis 
in the same sense as the hypotheses which lead up to it. The 
very wording 1: ixavdy in contrast to the txddcow Frus . . . BeArlory 
immediately preceding implies that Plato is thinking of it as 
something different, and the wept ris dpxzs immediately following 
suggests that he is thinking of it as an dp} in a special sense, 
while dep BovrAow 7 résv Svrwy eipeiv (101 E 3) shows that he is 
not here concerned simply with methodology divorced from 
ontology. There is every reason then to take the ixawy here as 
the equivalent of the dpx) dyvrdGeros of the Republic or rather 
to take the latter as a special case of the former.‘ 


sistent with” or “is implied by,” as Robinson assumes that it must 
(pp. 131-2). It is certainly not equivalent to the latter, but the neutral 
logical meaning of the former is not specific enough for it either. It has 
rather the positive meaning of “ fitting together” as its use in Sophist 
253 B illustrates, where it is used of the “kinds” that mix or join as 
opposed to those which 4\An)a of 8éxera: and is parallel to ovvappsrra 
in 253 A. 

«* There is a curious echo of this in Aristotle’s Metaphysics where the 
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Robinson believes, however, that the dvvedGeros épx7 of the 
Republic is a distinctive addition to the hypothetical method of 
the Meno and the Phaedo which changes it from a merely 
approximative method, at variance with Plato’s belief in the 
possibility of incorrigible knowledge, to a means of reaching 
absolute certainty. This, of course, determines his interpretation 
of the “upward path.” After examining at length and criti- 
cizing with acuteness the principal interpretations, 1) the view 
that the dialectical procedure is merely self-criticism and self- 
correction, the readiness to reconsider and go behind any postu- 
late,“* 2) the “synthesis ” theory, 3) the mathematical interpre- 
tations, and 4) the “intuition theory,” he adopts what he calls 
the “elenchus theory,” which is in fact a combination of 1 and 
4 above and his description of which (p.179) may be sum- 
marized as follows. You take an hypothesis and deduce its 
consequences, trying to discover some contradiction in those 
consequences. When you do, the hypothesis is refuted and you 
take another, designed to avoid the contradiction. You con- 
tinue this process for a long time. One day you reflect that this 
hypothesis has endured every test; and it dawns upon you that 
this hypothesis is true, is in fact no longer an hypothesis but 
an anhypotheton. The “dawn” is equivalent to an intuition; 
all that precedes is the hypothetical method as previously eluci- 
dated but here exercised solely in order to test the hypothesis 
itself. According to Robinson’s interpretation, therefore, the 
hypothesis which in the Meno was only a premise and in the 


dyvréGeroy in 1005 B 14 makes the philosopher’s dpx4 in his field 
equivalent to the ‘xaréy of the special sciences (1005 A 25). 

Robinson’s view of the discrepancy between the lxa»é» and the devré- 
Geros dpx4 appears to be responsible for his notion that Plato in the 
Phaedo made the abandonment of the search for the Good simultaneous 
with the adoption of the hypothetical method. Friedlinder (Class. 
Phil., XL [1945], p. 256) has adequately shown that there is in the 
Phaedo no renunciation of the search for the kind of causal explanation 
that Socrates had hoped to get from Anaxagoras; and, as I have sug- 
gested elsewhere (Aristotle on Plato, p. 451), the very wording of the 
Phaedo indicates that Plato had in mind here the account of causality 
given in the Timaeus. 

“1 What Robinson gives as the “second theory of the upward path,” 
namely that it is the process of giving an account of your hypothesis 
described in the Phaedo (p. 168), was conceived by Shorey to be the 
same as the first, which Robinson gives as Shorey’s interpretation. 
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Phaedo was mainly a premise but secondarily a proposition to 
be tested by the consistency of its consequences becomes in the 
“upward path” primarily and exclusively a proposition to be 
tested by means of the elenchus. The new claim for certainty, 
according to Robinson (p. 184), is made on the ground of the 
old hypothetical method; and the hypothetical method itself 
is even older than it was in the Phaedo or the Meno, for it has 
gone back to being practically the Socratic elenchus. 

It is certainly true that elenchus is an important factor in 
the highest section of the “line”; but Robinson’s attempt to 
restrict this to elenchus is certainly an erroneous limitation. 
If it were accurate, there would be no “upward path” in any 
sense; but that péxpt rod dvvwoSéroy emt thy rou ravrés dpxyy lev 
(511 B 6-7) means motion “ upward ” in some sense is guaran- 
teed both by the following wdédw ad . . . ert redevriy xaraBalyy 
and by the preceding otk éx’ dpxiv lovcay as ob Suvapevyy rév bwobé- 
cew dvwrépw éxBaivey (511 A 5-6). There is no reason—except 
Robinson’s gratuitous refusal to equate ixawdy and dvvwéberov— 
for not taking this upward motion to be the dAdyv ad twobcow 
troPépevos Fris trav dvwHev Berriorn daivorro dws éxi ri ixavdv EAOors 
of Phaedo 101 D-E; and only this can explain the wopevera 
tas ixobéces dvaipoioa éx’ abriv rhv épyyv of Republic 583 C 8, for 
each hypothesis as soon as it is deduced from a “higher” 
hypothesis ceases to have the character of an hypothesis. This 
“destruction ” occurs at each step on the upward path and is 
not, as Robinson says it is (p.167%), “contemporary at the 
earliest with the final instant of that progress,” although one 
cannot be sure that the destruction is final and correct until one 
has reached the ixavéy or dvvwoGerov. The tense of the participle 
dvaipoica itself proves this, and to make doubly sure that this 
sense should not be overlooked Plato put the participial clause 
between wopevera: and éx’ adriv ri dpxyv. 

As to dwvrd6erov, Robinson rightly observes (p. 163) that Plato 
apparently coined it for use here in the Republic; but it is 


“*“ Division” is certainly not absent from Plato’s conception of the 
method represented by the highest section of the line, for not only is 
it given in 454A as the distinctive mark of dad¢yer@a: as opposed to 
éplfey but in 534 B-C, a passage which Robinson calls “ complementary 
to the Line itself” (p. 181), the process is unmistakably described 
(B 8-C 1) as part of the distinctive method of the d:adexrixés. 
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strange for him to add (p. 164) that it seems to be equivalent to 
“beginning” in Plato’s terminology here, for in the first of ita 
two appearances it is an adjective modifying dpxy (510 B 7). 
Since it is a coinage and not merely a negative of iwdGeros, a 
form which Plato does not use, it probably has an etymological 
sense connected with the etymological turn given to twé@eons in 
511 B 5-6, rg dvre brobécas olov érBdous te xal dpuds, in which 
sense trofécus is contrasted to dpxds. It ought not then to be 
thought of as “ unhypothesized,” the negative of the action “to 
hypothesize,” but as “ not resting under something else to which 
it is a stepping-stone.” On Robinson’s interpretation of the 
Divided Line or that of anyone else the dyvrd@eros dpy} is an 
“hypothesis ” in the sense that it has been “ posited,” at any 
rate at first—how else did you reach it?—but it is évvré0eros in 
the sense that you cannot posit another hypothesis from which 
you can deduce it, and that is why it is a true dpyj. The idea of 
good is such an dpy7, not because all else is ontologically deriva- 
tive from it but simply, as Cornford has said (Parmenides, p. 
182), because “you cannot ask for a reason for goodness; the 
good is an end in itself.” 

Chapters 11 and 12 constitute a kind of pendant to the study 
of hypothesis. In the first of these it is argued that there is no 
precise correspondence between the Divided Line and the Cave. 
This position, so long as the limitation “ precise ” is observed, is 
certainly correct, although some of Robinson’s supporting argu- 
ments are exaggerated.*® At any rate, the main points of this 


“Friedlander (Class. Phil., XL [1945], p. 259) properly criticizes 
Robinson’s interpretation of Republic 515D and 532 A-C (pp. 195-6). 
The important point, however, is that, since the chained inhabitants 
of the cave can see only the shadows on the wall and because of the 
echo suppose these shadows to be speaking, the shadows cast on the 
wall of the cave symbolize all the sensible objects of our world, not 
merely the lowest division of the line (cf. 515 C 1-2, 516 C 8ff. and 
E 8ff.). The objects which cast these shadows are simply necessary 
machinery (cf. Shorey, Idea of Good, p. 237 and Cornford, Republic, 
p. 223, n. 1), which, if they stood for anything, would have to symbolize 
the ideas. Nor is there in what we are told of the functioning of d:dvna 
which uses as elxéves the objects imitated by the lowest section of the 
line (rois rére ptundeiow, 510 B 4), that is the sensible objects them- 
selves, any parallel with the shadows and reflections outside of the 
eave or with the figurines within. 
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chapter are both right and well brought out: 1) the division of 
the upper line is one of method only, the point being that we 
must distinguish a lower and a higher way of getting at the 
intelligible world, 2) there are no “objects of mathematics” 
apart from the ideas,“* and 3) Plato in the Line is proposing 
not a change in mathematics but a step out of and beyond 
mathematics. 

The final chapter develops the thesis that whereas the hypo- 
thetical method is recommended in the “ middle dialogues ” very 
little use is made of that method in these works, which rely 
rather on analogy and imagery although what Plato says of 
analogy and imagery is usually unfavorable. That Robinson 
can be so much troubled by this apparent incoherence between 
Plato’s method and methodology despite his own interpretation 
of the method used in the Theaetetus, the Cratylus, and the 
Parmenides and despite his recognition of Poltticus 277-279 as 
a justification of the use of analogy is the natural result of his 
attempt to treat Plato’s “logic” apart from his epistemology 
and ontology. The questions raised by Robinson and his method 
of treating them are important especially because they bring 
into sharp juxtaposition the attitude toward philosophy of the 
modern logician and that reflected in Plato’s dialogues. Plato 
wrote no treatise on method; and the passages which are the 
subject of Robinson’s study not only constitute but a tiny part 
of the writings from which they are extracted but all occur in 
those writings in contexts which are something other than 
“ methodological.” Moreover, the form of these writings itself 
constitutes a “method,” behind which with important bearing 
upon its usefulness and justification lies Plato’s theory of ideas 
and reminiscence with all of its consequences for discovery, 
demonstration, and teaching. Professor Robinson, like Glaucon, 
desires Plato to give an exhibition of the dialectic leading to 
an “anhypothetos arche ”; he does not notice the way in which 
Socrates excuses himself from complying with Glaucon’s request 
(Republic 5383 A), a request which overlooks the very nature of 
dialectic and its necessary propaedeutics which by the figures of 
the sun, the line, and the cave Socrates has just tried to explain. 


«¢These points are made by Moreau aleo in La Construction, pp. 
343-6, though he arrives at the conclusion in quite a different manner. 
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If, then, Plato often points out the dangers of analogy and 
imagery and speaks scornfully of imitation, he still can hold that 
there is a proper and necessary use of these devices for those 
who are not yet dialecticians; for man, so long as he is man, 
one kind of imitation remains the highest goal, spotwors ep xard 
73 8wardy, and even of the imitation which is tragedy there is 
a good kind as well as a bad: jpeis éopey rpayydlas abrot rostral 
xara Sivayuy Sr xaddorns ua xai dplorns: waica obv jpiv 4 wolirela, 
ovvéornxe pipnors rov KadXlorov Kai dpicrov Blov, & 8} dapev speis 
ye Svrws dvat rpayydlay rhv dAndeordryy (Laws 817 B). 
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The long awaited edition of the Philebus in the “ Budé Plato” 
was finally published in 1941 and s0 too late to be made available 
to scholars in this country for four years more.*® Now that it 
has become available, it furnishes further evidence, if any of 
little faith required it, that the echolarship of France was no 
more impaired than was the spirit of France poisoned by the 
black cloud under which the oppressor tried clumsily to stifle her. 
With the publication of the Philebus Professor Auguste Dids 
has completed the series of so-called “ metaphysical” dialogues 
which the Budé Association happily commissioned him to do for 
its edition of the Platonic Corpus. The organization of this 
volume is the same as that of the others in this series: the Greek 
text with apparatus criticus and a French translation with a few 
necessary exegetical notes on alternate pages are preceded by an 
introduction, which here as in the other volumes done by Pro- 
fessor Diés amounts in itself to a substantial monograph.“ 


“ Platon, Oeuvres Complétes, Tome IX, 2me Partie: Philébe, Texte 
établi et traduit par A. Diés (Paris, “Les Belles Lettres,” 1941), 
pp. exv-+94 double pages. Whether this edition was available to 
R. Hackforth before he published his translation and commentary 
entitled Plato’s Examination of Pleasure (Cambridge University Press; 
Macmillan Co., 1945) I do not know, for Mr. Hackforth’s book was out 
of print before I could obtain a copy of it and my knowledge of its 
contents derives only from the reviews of it by Professor Morrow (0. W., 
XXXIX [1945], pp. 62-3) and Professor Post (A.J. P., LXVII [1946], 
pp. 378-80). 

«A general introduction to the metaphysical dialogues was prefixed 
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A reviewer need hardly report that the translation in this 
volume is generally correct. At times, however, it is so “free” 
that while the sense of the argument is faithfully rendered 
perhaps with the greater clarity for a reader who does not use the 
translation as a commentary on the Greek text—it is difficult to 
determine in detail how the contorted Greek has been construed. 
In a few passages the interpretation of an important point is 
questionable. “Cette identité de l’un et du multiple manifestée 
par le discours ” is at least misleading as a translation of 15 D 
4-5,‘* which means that in discussion of anything we always find 
the same thing being talked of as both one thing and many 
things. Diés translates 17 C 1-2, where like Bury he omits 
wat 7d before xar’, “ Dans cet art aussi et pour autant qu’il en 
reldve, le son est un”; but his text means “ Sound, I presume, is 
one in it (scil. music) just as in the former art (scil. grammar).” 
In 20 O 4 ray... cis rv balpeow eidsy jSovps xrA. cannot mean 
“nous n’aurons plus alors besoin des espéces du plaisir pour 
notre division.” The position of es ryv Salpeow forbids this; 
d8éy must depend upon &afpeow, and the meaning must be “ the 
questions pertaining to the division of the kinds of pleasure.” 
Diés appears to have taken & rj ovordca in 29 A 11 to refer to 
the universe, translating “les composants . . . entrent aussi dans 
la constitution de univers.” There is nothing for “aussi” in 
the Greek, and not until B 9 does the parallel with the universe 
begin. This passage says only “with respect to the nature of 
all living bodies we observe fire, wate:, air, and earth... in 
their constitution.” In 34 B 7 én pddora means not “ aussi 
fermement que possible” but “de son mieux”; the same slip 
occurs in 84 C 6-7. In 85 A 6 6 13 xparov xevotpevos is translated 
“lorequ’on serait vide pour la premiére fois”; but surely the 
sense required of rd xparov is “to begin with,” not “for the 
first time.” “Le principe moteur de tout animal” is at least 
“ overtranslation ” of riv dpxyv rod {gov wavrés in 35 D 3; the 
phrase means “ the sovereignty of all the living being,” i.e. of 


by Professor Dids to his special introduction to the Parmenides (Platon, 
Oeuvres Completes, Tome VIII, Ire Partie: Parménide, pp. v-xix). Cf. 
aleo chapter III of the same author’s book, Autour de Platon, pp. 300-51. 

«* Since the lines of the Budé edition are not numbered, I add to the 
Stephanus pagination in my references the numbers of the lines in 
Burnet’s text. 
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the whole creature, not “of every animal.” The famous phrase, 
Bavois Acyousvovs rd wept gow, in 44 B 9 is rendered “ réputée 
pour trés habiles dans la connaissance de la nature.” This is the 
conventional interpretation which has played such a large part 
in the controversy over the identification of these “ real enemies 
of Philebus.” Yet for the sense which this interpretation puts 
upon “ nature ” one should expect repi dvcews, not wepi vow (cf. 
Phaedo 96 A: iv 8% xadoior epi Giows ioroplay, and Philebus 59 
A 2); and the dvcxepele pices of these same people in 44 C 6 
infra suggests that rd wept ¢vow here means “their nature” in 
the same way as ra ris Gicews does in Phaedrus 279 A (8oxei por 
dpclvoy . . . Ta THs dicews). In 51 E 4 roir’ exelvors rlOqus 
dyrlorpopov away is translated “ marque pour moi un genre tout 
entier opposé & celui que nous venons de voir.” “ Analogous” 

“ corresponding,” however, is the meaning of dvrictpodoy, a8 
it is correctly interpreted in 40 D 5 and 57 A 10; and Socrates 
here means that odors in respect of this characteristic are the 
counterpart of the objects of pure pleasures treated above. In 
63 B 7-8 the Greek must mean not “ rester seul, isolé, inassocié, 
ce n’est pour aucun genre ni possible . . . etc.” but “rester seul 
et isolé, ce n’est pour aucun genre pur ni possible . . . etc.” 

The text which Professor Diés here publishes is based upon his 
own collation of the photographs of B and T, the MSS on which 
Burnet’s text is chiefly based,‘* and of W, which Burnet did not 
collate. To the establishment of this text, therefore, has gone 
material which Burnet did not have at his disposal. Were I now 
simply to add, however, that I have counted 65 passages * in 
which the Philebus according to Diés differs from the Phtlebus 
according to Burnet, I should give a false impression of what 
may be called the degree of established difference between the 
two texts. There are on the one hand about a dozen readings 
adopted by Burnet either from inferior MSS or critical conjec- 
tures which now appear in Dis’ text on the authority of W.*° 

4*In more than a dozen places Dis’ report of these MSS differs from 
that of Burnet. 

«*T say “ passages,” not “ readings,” for sometimes more than a single 
word is involved. E.g. in the sentence 46 D 7-47 A 1 Dids differs from 
Burnet in four places and from Bury in two, agreeing with Bury against 
Burnet in the former readings and with Burnet against Bury in the 
latter. 

SK. g. 38C1: éruxepspeba, 52A5: wrnpwbeior. 
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On the other hand, of the 65 places in which Diés differs from 
Burnet the text which he prints is in 21 cases that printed by 
Bury, while in 28 of the cases in which he differs from both 
Burnet and Bury his text is either a MS reading rejected by 
them or an emendation of some earlier critic which they had 
already recorded.** There remain 16 cases of difference from 
both Burnet and Bury, of which 8 are Dis’ own conjectures and 
8 are new readings provided by W. It is interesting to observe 
that of this last group 4 had already been proposed as emenda- 
tions, 3 by Badham, 1 by Jackson, and 1 by Liebhold. They are 
as follows: 26 D 9: dwapyacpévyy,®* 47 D 3: ycyvopén,®* 51 C 6: 
sov,"* 57 D 4: dwoxpwovpeba, 58 D 4: 4dr’ F ns,** 60 D 8: fy," 
64 E 1: ovpweduppévy,"' 66 A 8: rd Fdov jp7joGa. So much for 
the “new ” readings adopted from W; let us turn now to Dits’ 


"= Two of these are suggestions which Bury made but refrained from 
printing in his text (34C 10: rua for rv and 56A3: transposition 
of povere} and abris abdyrix}). Seven of them, a quarter of all these 
cases, are Badham’s conjectures. 

® Pro by Jackson, the conjecture was hesitatingly approved by 
Bury. Proclis can be cited in support of this reading: ... rh» Shyer 
dweplay pera roy Tov wipares pérpwr yévecwy drapyacuiryy (In Timaeum 
63 E-54 A [I, p. 174, Diehl]). 

* Proposed by Badham. 

% Bury’s apparatus records this as the reading of I (Coislinianus), 
but neither Burnet nor Diés mentions the variant. 

** Bury’s apparatus records “d\\’ $rs XZ w,” but neither Burnet nor 
Diés mentions this variant. 

Burnet and Bury both report 47 as the reading of T, but Dits gives 
it as 7. At any rate his adoption of 4» here seems to be a case of over- 
enthusiasm for W. 4» . . . Sefdfo: will not do; the case is not parallel 
to exowé of ris . . . défar’ dy two lines above, and 4» is both necessary 
and right. 

** Proposed by Liebhold. 

" Adopting this reading from the margin of W, Dits reads in the 
preceding line roaira xp) with T and Stobaeus instead of the xp} roaira 
of B and Eusebius which Burnet and Bury print. Diés defended this 
correction of W as the true text in a communication to the International 
Congress of Historical Sciences at Brussels in 1923 (printed in his 
Autour de Platon, pp. 385-99), and he upholds it here, pp. Ixxxviiif., 
against more recent “ emendations ” of this notorious crux, also pointing 
out on p. 92, n, 1 that the corruption is a case parallel to that in 
Politicus 305 D where B has rn» a:diay in place of rive [8lay. Certainly 
Dide’ reading has more authority and makes better sense than any of 
the many emendations so far proposed. 
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own emendations. In 30 E 1 for yevovorps of all the tradition 
save B, which has yévovs rj (adopted by Burnet), Dids writes 
yévous ris, comparing rov yévous . .. ris ds of Sophist 235 B 5-6. 
This emendation is better than even Dits himself appears to have 
recognized, for he explains Socrates’ reference to his answer as 
wad (30 E 7) by the rather vague note, “La surprise et la 
badinage sont probablement dans le tour inattendu de cette con- 
clusion plaisamment différée,” whereas, if the emendation is 
correct, Protarchus might well say xalro: we dwoxpuduevos dhabes 
since vovs dori yévous 1s could have been understood as vois dori 
ye vous rs. One consideration, however, suggests caution: what 
looks like this same troublesome rjs appears again in 382 A 9 
and 52 C 6, where in the former case Diés adopts Ast’s im- 
probable substitution, re, and in the latter Stallbaum’s brackets. 
The second emendation consists in writing <ef8eor> after duelxros 
in 82 C 8, apparently in order to make it clear that “ il n’est pas 
encore question ici du mélange plaisir-douleur,” an interpretation 
which is correct but which is equally well assured by placing a 
comma after dyelerous and removing the one after jSorys. In 
84 C 1 for the xal pxjyas, which Burnet follows Gloél in bracket- 
ing, Dis writes ob pvjuas. In 34 D 5 Dids writes os for the xal 
of the MSS, which Burnet follows Badham in excising, and in 
the next line adopts Badham’s 4 for the 6 of the MSS. Here, 
I think, no change is needed, either Dits’ or Badham’s, save for 
a period or dash after {yrovpey: “ Ah, but we shall lose, and that 
too in having found what we are now seeking—we shall loge our 
perplexity about these very things.” The 8evrepos in 59 C 4, 
which Bury and Burnet bracket after Hermann, Dits emends to 
wept do’, adopting in the following line Badham’s ovyye7 for 
ovyyeés of the MSS."* In 62 B 1 Diés prints exetvors rois ddAos 
instead of xat rois dAAos. I should suggest xai rois dAnOwois as a 
more plausible correction ; cf. rod yevdots xaydvos in Socrates’ next 
remarks (B 5). For panxas #8ords in 63 D 6 Dits writes panxds 
é&ivas, for which he refers to Timaeus 86 C; this, I think, is 
the best of the many conjectures that have been proposed for this 
passage. In 66 B 8 Diés changes rérapra to rexpaprd, where Bury 
adopted Jackson’s o¥8’ for the preceding od on the hypothesis that 
rérapra had arisen from the A of this word. 


* Bury had suggested that dedrepos arose from the. compendium f which 
may have been corrupted from an abbreviated wep. 
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This is the sum of Diés’ emendations, but a few of the readings 
which he has chosen demand notice. In the last sentence men- 
tioned above he retains 4 in 66 C 2; both Bury and Burnet had 
followed Stallbaum in bracketing it. With either reading, how- 
ever, the conditional clause begs the question, and what is really 
wanted is dwrep rot vou yé tors padAov 4 ris Horas ovyya7. Since 
attempts are still being made to “emend” 15 A 6-7, it is 
proper to call attention to the fact that Diés retains the reading 
of the MSS and translates it correctly. His treatment of the 
following passage, the notorious 15 B 2-8, is not so happy, 
however, for, though he rightly removes Burnet’s mark of inter- 
rogation after ravryv (15 B 4),°! he adopts for suas in the same 
line the 6Aws which Badham once suggested but later abandoned ; 
the text of this passage, in which all the MSS agree, is perfectly 
sound, however." In 25 D-E Diés rejects the transposition 
which Bury adopted from Jackson and for 8pdéva of the MSS in 
D 7% reads Badham’s 8pdcacr; but this is hardly satisfactory, nor 
can the translation given be readily got from the text that is 
printed.** In 39 A 4 Diés returns to the text which Bury printed 
but did not approve; Diés in his note successfully explains and 
defends the reading. In 52 D 6-8 he retains cat rd ixavdy but, 
following Jackson, transposes it to the position after «lAcpwés. 
He translates ri wore xp?) . . - dva: as “ Que devons nous regarder 


** Most recently by L. A. Post in his review of Hackforth’s Plato's 
Bramination of Pleasure (A.J. P., LXVII [1946], p. 380). He wants 
to insert re after werd and to understand Salpecs as “division into 
parties ” or “sects” rather than logical analysis! For the “ historical” 
situation concerning diaeresis and the theory of ideas which Plato’s 
sentence reflects cf. Cherniss, The Riddle of the Harly Academy, pp. 39 ff. 

"Dias prints a comma here; but no punctuation at all would be 
preferable, for elya: in line 4 and ylyrec@a: in line 8 are parallel (¢lre 
decracpirny .. . galvor’ dy being a single parenthesis), both depending 
upon Se dwohanBdves to be supplied after wes in B 2. 

“The position of Sys is certainly to be explained as hyperbaton; 
cf, Philebus 12 B 5-6 and especially Phaedo 91C 8f. and Theaetetus 145 
D65-7 (on which ef. Riddell, Digest, § 300 [p. 233]). 

“If rotrwy dugoripwr (25D8) means wépas and draper and cvrayo- 
néver here means the same as does this verb in the preceding sentence, 
xdxelyy must mean 7d wexré> (25 B 5); but Protarchus’ wolay must refer 
to dxelyy, though Socrates’ answer to it is a description of wépas. This 
ia the very situation that made transposition appear necessary; and, 
though I agree in rejecting the transposition that Bury printed, I think 
that in Dias’ text the contradiction remains unresolved. 
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comme plus voisin de la vérité? ” but wpés dAyOaay dra: can mean 
only “to be in relation to truth,” and the simplest way to 
make sense of the passage is to read lines 6-8 as a single question. 
Although there are many other passages that invite discussion, it 
suffices here to say that none of them affects to any important 
degree the meaning of the dialogue and that on the whole the 
text here printed is rather more satisfactory than Burnet’s. 

The introduction to the dialogue is divided into four sections. 
By far the longest of these is the third, a detailed analysis in 72 
pages of “ the stages of the discussion.” This is preceded by two 
succinct sections, one on the “external characteristics” of the 
dialogue and another dealing with its logical continuity. In the 
first of these Diés emphasizes the preponderance of space devoted 
to the analysis of pleasures (1024 lines out of a total of 2369), 
an observation to which he returns in the fourth section on “ the 
import of the Philebus,” where he concludes that all the themes 
of the dialogue are arranged about the central theme, which is a 
moral one, the search for the good of man, and that the very 
proportions of the different parts justify the traditional subtitle, 
“concerning pleasure.” Closing the first section with the perti- 
nent remark that, despite the scholastic character of the discus- 
sion, the characteristics of Socrates here remain what they were 
in the earlier dialogues, Diés proceeds in the second section to 
demonstrate that the apparent digressions and ornaments are 
essential to the central theme and that the logical continuity of 
the dialogue was purposely obscured by Plato’s intention to 
maintain at all costs the illusion of untrammeled conversation. 
In the excellent analysis of the dialogue which constitutes the 
third section a few salient points deserve special mention. It is 
shown that the two passages on the one and the many and on 
the limited and the unlimited have not only a methodological 
or general metaphysical importance but have to do with the very 
heart of the subject of the Philebus and that in the treatment of 
this subject the only novelty vis 4 vis the Phaedrus, Sophist, or 
Politicus is the collection under the term dreapov of individual 
diversity to oppose it to the unity of the kind. There is a good 
discussion of the notorious yéveors eis ovciay of 26 D, showing that 
this represents no departure of Plato from his constant doc- 
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trine ; “ and it is shown that the demonstration of the possible 
falsity of pleasures integrates all the themes of the analysis of 
pleasure that we know from the Republic or the Gorgias but 
with an extension and new depth adapted to the dimensions of 
the Philebus. 

Eighteen pages of the third section are devoted to the possible 
adversaries against whom the doctrine of pleasure in the Phtlebus 
is formulated. Diés contends that in opposing the thesis that 
pleasure is the highest good the Philebus is not directed speci- 
fically against Eudoxus °° any more than it is against Aristippus, 
and he argues strongly against the hypothesis that the occasion 
of the dialogue was a controversy between Eudoxus and Speusip- 
pus. As to the thesis that the so-called pleasures are simply 
cessation of pain Diés, though not denying that Speusippus may 
have maintained it, objects to understanding its use in the 
Philebus as a specific reference to Speusippus and to ascribing 
the course of the argument in 44 D ff., even the first argument, 
to the anti-hedonistic group. He contends that it is quite 
unnatural to take dra Savors Acyousvovs rd rept dow in 44 B as 
a reference to Speusippus on the strength of his “Ouoa * and 
that the dvcxépea and 8vcxepdopara of 44 C-D accord less with 
the tradition of Speusippus than with that of Xenocrates. More- 
over, Socrates’ reference to these anti-hedonists as wdvras whose 
inspiration he will use (44 C) shows, he maintains, that what 
follows cannot be regarded as their own arguments but only as 
an exegesis of Plato’s.*? Finally, he quite rightly asserts that 
53 C 4-7 itself shows that by the xoyyoi who define pleasure as 
yéveows Socrates cannot mean the same people as those referred to 


“In this connection Dis might well have mentioned Symposium 
205 B 8 ff. which corresponds exactly to Sophist 219 B 4-6, in which the 
“new” attitude of the Philebus is often supposed fo be expressed. 

“Cf. also H. Karpp, Untersuchungen eur Philosophie des Eudowos 
won Knidos, pp. 23-7, where the hypothesis of any specific relation 
between Eudoxus and the Philebus is also opposed. 

“If the suggestion as to the meaning of this phrase on page 227 eupra 
is correct, “interest in natural science ” is not to be considered a factor 
in the identification. 

“There is an unfortunate error in note 1 on p. lx where Dids cites 
in support, besides 44C, a second passage, 51A: pdrres raraxpépat, 
In his text, however, he, like Burnet, prints without variant in this 
passage wdprve: caraxpepat. 
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in 44 B-D and 51 A. Such an identification has been made only 
because Aristotle in criticizing the anti-hedonists criticizes among 
their arguments the one which defines pleasure as genesis ; but it 
is natural for Aristotle, Diés believes, in order to refute this 
definition to attack the Philebus and those who drew their argu- 
ments from it,®* since the Philebus adopts this definition with 
gratitude and employs it to destroy the hedonistic thesis. Eth. 
Nic. 1153 A 12-17 proves that the identification of pleasure and 
yéveors was made by hedonists, and Diés concludes that the 
formula of which the Philebus makes use was furnished by the 
partisans of pleasure and that the gratitude which Plato ex- 
presses for it (54 D 6) is a characteristic bit of irony. 

In the fourth section of the introduction Diés argues that all 
of the four “ kinds,” wépas, drapov, pexrdy, and airia, are meant to 
be ideas. With regard to the pexréy he admits that what is 
produced or engendered is not an intelligible entity, but he 
insists that the pexrév qua class is so. This notion, which was 
held by C. Ritter (Platon, II, p. 183) and M. Gentile (La 
dottrina platonica delle idee numers 6 Aristotele, p. 39) also, 
seems to me to be quite mistaken. As Grube has said (Plato's 
Thought, p. 303), there is not a shadow of a hint that pexréy 
anywhere in the Phtlebus refers to anything but the world of 
phenomena; and it would, moreover, be very strange for Plato, 
if he did think of pexrdy itself as an idea, to call the ideas 
duaxrérara tyovra as he does in 59 C."° It is still less credible that 
he meant dwepov to be an idea, for indeterminateness is the very 
negation of the ideas and in 16 D-E where he uses the oxymoron, 


** Diés points out the confusion involved in Taylor’s notion that the 
Philebus aims at Speusippus and his group, on the one hand, and that, 
on the other hand, Aristotle in Eth. Nio. VII and X is criticizing not 
the Philebue but the use made of it by the anti-hedonists of the Academy. 

“* This is the interpretation of Burnet, The Ethics of Aristotle, p. 334 
and Grant, The Ethice of Aristotle‘, I, pp. 176-7. Dies conclusively 
refutes the thesis revived by Mauersberger, according to which the 
xopyol of the Philebus are Megarians and identical with the eddy giro 
of the Sophist. 

1 One might object that Plato certainly held to an “ intercommunion” 
of ideas and that in the Sophist he refers to this intercommunion by 
the terms meitis and pexréy (Sophist 253 B-C, 254 D) ; but this very fact 
proves that when in the Philebus he used the term yexréy he could not 
have been thinking of an ideal relation or entity, for otherwise he could 
not have called the ideas duexrérara tyovra. 
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iw tov darelpov i8éav, he represents rd drepov as the indeterminate- 
nees of particularity at the opposite pole to the unity of each 
idea. As pleasure is called dpexros because it has no wépas but 
admits rd paAdov xal Hrrov (27 E), so when the ideas are called 
duexrérara tzevra it must be because they admit no dwrepoy, no 
indeterminateness of any kind."' At any rate Dids properly 
stresses the fact that the immediate purpose of the fourfold 
classification is to explain the production of sensible realities ; 
one should perhaps say rather “ phenomenal objects and events,” 
since the mixed life belongs to the third class (27 D). 

The introduction is concluded with an excellent essay in which 
it is shown that, whatever the external occasion of the composi- 
tion of the Phtlebus may have been,” the subject itself and its 
treatment—even to the preponderant place given to the analysis 
of pleasure—grow out of the inner necessity of Plato’s thought, 
are foreshadowed in the Republic, and are parallel to the treat- 
ment of other problems in the Sophist, the Politicus, and the 
Timaeus. Here Professor Diés demonstrates not only the funda- 
mental unity of Plato’s psychophysiology of pleasure in the 
Republic, Philebus, Timaeus, and Laws; he demonstrates his 
own sensitivity to the much more delicate constancy of the 
rhythm of Platonic ethics.’* 


"In 15B6 dwepa is linked with yryréuera, in 24B8 with dredq; 
in 31 A 9-10 the -yévos of the drepor is the class that in and of itself has 
not and never will have beginning, middle, or end. These characteristics 
are the very contradictories of the ideas. Cf. further Aristotle on Plato 
(see note 8 supra), p. 169, n. 172, n. 192 (on p. 287). 

™ Dis does not engage in the futile pretense of fixing an exact date 
for the composition of the Philebus. He inclines to the belief that 
Timaeus 64 D-65 B is a later résumé of the exposition in the Philebue 
to which 65 A adds a more precise explanation, a point already made, 
however, in Republic 584 B; but he leaves open the possibility that Plato 
may have worked on the Philebus and the Timacus simultaneously. 

™ Most of the few typographical errors that have escaped correction 
can be easily set right by the reader. In n. 1 on p. 24, however, 72C 
should be 12 C; and in n. 1 on p. 89 the references 54 A and 54C in the 
first line should be 64 A and 64C respectively, while “cing fois ” should 
presumably be “quatre fois.” Inn. 1 on p. 28 Dids, by « slip which is 
reminiscent of one made by Aristotle, calls the interlocutor of Theaetetus 
in the Sophist Socrates instead of the Eleatic Stranger. 
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To the vitality of Platonic scholarship in Holland also during 
the occupation witness is borne by the dissertation of Willem 
Van der Wielen on the idea-numbers."* The last chapter of this 
book is a concise résumé and critique of the most important 
earlier attempts to explain the nature of the idea-numbers, which 
on the strength of Aristotle’s criticism and certain fragments of 
later evidence have by most modern echolars come to be regarded 
as Plato’s “later theory of ideas.” Van der Wielen’s own con- 
clusion '* ig that Plato never fully worked out a “doctrine of 
idea-numbers” but simply established certain fundamental 
propositions and by means of several examples indicated their 
possible application. These propositions were that the ideas of 
sensible objects are numbers, between which and the sensibles 
there exist separate mathematical numbers, and that as ideas the 
idea-numbers do not consist of units and are not quantities but 
are each unique and have each a fixed position in the number- 
series. To elucidate these propositions Plato described a genera- 
tion of the idea-numbers in which he assdmed two principles, 
“the one” and “the great-and-small,” the latter being an 
dwepov such as is described in the Philebus and the former being 
closely related to the wépas in that dialogue (pp. 195-6). As 
examples of the application of these propositions he suggested— 
once more merely for the sake of elucidation—the derivation of 
the line, plane, and solid from the idea-numbers 2, 3, and 4, 
with which and with “the one” he also connected the psychical 
functions. These suggested applications as well as the limitation 
of the number-series to the “perfect number,” 10, were given, 
Van der Wielen conjectures, in the latter part of the lecture “ On 
the Good” which Plato cast into the form of a “myth” and 
possibly put into the mouth of an imaginary Pythagorean after 
he had completed the rigorously logical part of the lecture which 
dealt exclusively with the nature of the idea-numbers (pp. 194, 
168, 157-8). 

This suggestion concerning the scope and form of the lecture 


% Willem Van der Wielen, De Ideegetallen vom Plato (Academisch 
Proefschrift ter Verkrijging van den Graad van Doctor in de Letteren en 
Wijebegeerte aan de Universiteit van Amsterdam (Amsterdam, D. B. 
Centen’s Uitgevers-Maatschappij N. V., 1941]), pp. xii + 270. 

* An epitome in Latin embodying the author’s conclusions is printed 
on pp. 256-8. 
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“On the Good ” ** is avowedly an hypothesis set up to account 
for certain apparent inconsistencies in Aristotle’s testimony, 
some of which, however, with the consequent difficulties for the 
reconstruction of Plato’s meaning are chargeable neither to Plato 
nor to Aristotle but are simply the result of mistaking the inten- 
tion of Aristotle’s references. For example, much of Chapters 
IX-XI, which deal with Plato’s supposed derivation of the line, 
plane, and golid from the idea-numbers 2, 3, and 4 and with his 
connection of yous, émorjuy, d0fa, and alc@yors with these idea- 
numbers and “ the one,” depends upon the assumption that De 
Anima 404 B 18-27 is a circumstantial report of Plato’s doctrine, 
whereas this passage was certainly meant to refer not to Plato 
at all but to Xenocrates."’ Theophrastus’ Metaphysics 6 A 23- 


Van der Wielen (p. 2) is right in taking rh» wept rdyalod dxpéacw 
of Aristoxenus’ Harmonica, II, 30 to mean that it was a single lecture. 
Morrow (Philosophical Review, LV [1946], p. 191) strangely argues 
that the word dxpéacis “certainly suggests more than a single lecture” 
because Aristotle’s Physice, the Greek title of which is quo) dxpbaccs, 
could not conceivably have been delivered as one lecture; but this title 
was given to the Physics long after the time of Aristotle, whose use 
of the word in Poetics 1459 B 21-22 (rpayydir riy els play dxpbacw 
rOeudvev) proves that for him and his contemporaries it meant some- 
thing that can be heard at a single sitting. That Alexander refers 
several times to the second book of Aristotle’s publication does not argue 
for more than one lecture, for we do not know what the length of the 
books or the length of the lecture may have been (Metaphysics Z, H, 
and © together are much shorter than Aeschines’ speech Against 
Ctesiphon and not nearly three-quarters of the length of Demosthenes’ 
On the Crown) or whether Aristotle in his publication may not have 
included comments of his own besides tle mere report of the lecture. 
Van der Wielen (p. 8) speaks of “the three books wepl rdya6ov,” 
apparently adopting the notice in the list of Diogenes Laertius (V, 22) 
in preference to the wep rdyaot 4 of Hesychius and the wep! rdyabou © 
of Ptolemaeus (cf. Rose, Aristotelie Fragmenta, p. 11, # 20 and p. 20, 
#8); but the discrepancy in the three lists deprives all of them of 
authority in this matter. In any case, the remarks of Aristoxenus 
certainly imply that the lecture “On the Good” was a single one and 
moreover that it was a “ public lecture.” 

™ For demonstration of this cf. Aristotle on Plato (see note 8 supra), 
pp. 565-79. Van der Wielen is aware (p. 8) that Simplicius and 
Philoponus speak without knowledge when they refer to wept rdyaou the 
phrase, éy rois repl gidovoplas Aeyoudvrs (De Anima 404B 19); but he 
takes these words to refer to “ Plato’s own lectures to which the lecture 
‘On the Good’ must also have belonged” (pp. 152, 160), and he never 
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B 5 too, which is treated by Van der Wielen as an almost equally 
important source in this section of his work (pp. 139-42, 160, 
177-8, 184-7) and which he says (pp. 140-1) certainly refers to 
Plato because it is not clear who else could be meant, since 
Speusippus and Xenocrates are in 6 B 6-7 distinguished by name 
from the philosophers of 6 A 23-B 5, is by the same token cer- 
tainly not a specific reference to Plato and his doctrine, for in 
6 B 11-15 Plato is by name distinguished from the persons meant 
in 6 A 23-B 5 just exactly as much as Speusippus, Xenocrates, 
and Hestiaeus are in 6 B 5-10 distinguished from them." 

Van der Wielen would probably not be displeased to find that 
there is no evidence at all to justify the ascription to Plato of 
any of the content that he has assigned to his hypothetical 


mentions the possibility that they mean Aristotle’s own dialogue wept 
@Aocoglas or the fact that they were so understood by Themistius 
(De An., p. 11, 18) or Themistius’ statement (De An., pp. 11, 37-12, 1) 
that the doctrine of 404 B 18-21 was to be found in the wept décews 
of Xenocrates. This doctrine coincides with that which is reported in 
Metaphysics 1090 B 20-32; but Van der Wielen, though admitting (p. 
151) that the latter refers to Xenocrates, says that the use of the 
numbers as there reported may have been Plato’s theory as well, a 
gratuitous assumption which is forbidden by the clear distinction made 
between this and the passage on Plato which follows it (1090 B 32- 
1091.43). The same distinction, though Van der Wielen does not men- 
tion it in his treatment of Metaphysics 1001 B 19-25 (p. 150), occurs 
in 1001 B 24-25, where as an alternative to é€ dvds xal radrys, which 
certainly refers to Plato (cf. Aristotle on Plato, p. 480), is given 
& dpOpot rivds xal rabrys, which agreeing with 1090 B 20-32 must be a 
reference to Xenocrates. 

‘® Speusippus in fact is distinguished from them in name only, for 
he and of &\\u of 6B6 are said to have proceeded in the way just 
described in 6A23-B5. To all these “others” Xenocrates, Hestiaeus, 
and Plato are named as the only exceptions, and the of 3 (6 B15) 
named by way of contrast once more after the sentence concerning Plato 
must be identified with these “others” (cf. o6x Gowep elpyra: wepl rév 
xpérer ubvor in 6 B 10-11 distinguishing the procedure of Hestiaeus from 
theirs). W. D. Ross (Ross and Fobes, Theophrastus: Metaphysice, 
p. 54) also says nothing of all this and because of the distinction of 
Speusippus and Xenocrates in 6 B 6-7 assumes that the preceding lines 
refer to “Plato and his orthodox followers.” Ross further compares 
this passage of Theophrastus with Metaphysics 1084 A 32-36, and 
Van der Wielen contends (pp. 177-8) that the two passages agree and 
complement each other; but thero is strong independent evidence that 
1084 A 32-37 was not meant to refer to Plato either (see note 86 infra). 
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“myth ” in the lecture “On the Good,” for his own opinion of 
these speculations after he has “reconstructed” them is that, 
had not such an authority as Aristotle unmistakably ascribed 
them to Plato, one would be inclined to think them wanton 
extensions of some Platonist who had understood very little of 
his master (pp. 167-8). Even in assuming that they are Plato’s, 
he cannot believe that Plato attached any great importance to 
them ; and his own really serious concern is with what he con- 
siders to have been the serious part of Plato’s lecture, the nature 
of the idea-numbers themselves and their “derivation from the 
principles.” This is the subject of the first eight chapters of the 
book. 

He begins his investigation with a study of the meaning of the 
word dpOuds in the time of Plato and Aristotle. This in current 
mathematical usage was “natural number greater than one” 
(p. 17); and to Aristotle the word had this meaning also, his 
theory of abstraction, which Van der Wielen thinks he errone- 
ously extended from the facts of arithmetic to those of geometry 
(pp. 38-40), allowing him to assume that the only kind of 
number necessary is denominative number 80 that povad«ds 
épOyds for him is always dpBpss povddev, a sum of perceptible 
objects simply regarded as indivisible units (pp. 40-1). In 
Plato’s dialogues, however, Van der Wielen finds, besides a) 
“sensible numbers,” b) numbers which are assumed to exist 
entirely apart from perceptible objects and to consist of units 
which are eternal, indivisible, and exactly like one another (pp. 
20-80) ** and c) in Phaedo 96 D-97 B and 101 B-C ideas of 


For this second kind of number he cites Philebus 56 D-57 A where 
Socrates distinguishes the dpOuyrixh ray giovopotyrwy from that of the 
generality by the fact that the former assumes pord3a porddos éxdorys 
risy puplay undeulay EdAny EdAANS Ragdpoveay (56E 1-3), Republic 525 C- 
626 B where adrot of dpdyol that can be grasped only by thought as 
distinguished from épara 4 Awra cadpara Exovres dpidpol involve units 
exactly alike and indivisible, and Theaetetus 195 E~196 B, 198 A-199C 
where Socrates discusses with Theaetetus the possibility of mistaking 
the atrd wévyre xal &rra which are in the mind for eleven instead of 
twelve. These passages of the Theaetetus, however, are hypotheses in 
which the “numbers” concerned are prqueia in the mind (196A 3) 
exactly parallel to the “letters” in the mind of the literate reader 
(199 A 1-2), and the hypotheses are set up in a discussion from which 
all mention of the ideas is purposely excluded and are finally rejected 
as failing to account for knowledge and error; consequently one cannot 
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numbers which are above both a) and b), being the ultimate 
cause of the existence of both of these kinds of number, and 
which, since they are ideas, must each be eternal, immutable, 
and without parts, i.e. not consisting of units in any sense (pp. 
30-3). With b), the second class above, he identifies the “ inter- 


assume that the elements of these hypotheses represent Plato’s conception 
of number and certainly cannot conclude from them, as Van der Wielen 
does (p. 30), that Plato assumed the existence of dp:Ouol adrof each 
consisting of indivisible and identical units, these units of two dpsOpot 
atrol being added together to produce as their sum another dp:6ués 
aérés. Moreover, in these passages of the Theactetue nothing is said 
of constituent units of numbers or their addition or combination; in 
198 C the process by which one discovers “how much a number is” 
is called “counting” (dpiOueiy), which may be a hint that what is 
ordinarily called “the addition of 5 to 7” is really just the process of 
counting to the fifth place after the seventh place in the number-series. 
In any case, there is even less reason to take the process described in 
the Theaetetus as evidence for a separate kind of Platonic “ mathe- 
matical number ” than there is to draw the same inference for Aristotle 
from his distinction of dpOuds § dpOpotper (Physics 219B6-7) which 
Van der Wielen (p. 42) will not allow to indicate another kind of 
number distinct from the denominative. In this connection Van der 
Wielen might well have noticed the reference of Alexander (Metaph., 
p- 78, 16-17) to an Academic argument that the correlate of dpdués 
must be real and therefore must be ideas (cf. Aristotle on Plato, p. 497). 

In the passage of the Republic the phrases adrol of dpduol and aébrd 
7d & (525D6-E1) should indicate that the numbers referred to are 
ideas of number; but just as Adam sought to avoid this interpretation 
(cf. againet him Shorey, Class. Phil., XXII [1927], pp. 213-18 and 
R. Robinson, Plato’s Earlier Dialectic, p. 204 [see page 145 and note 44 
supra}) so Van der Wielen does also, his argument being that Plato 
is here talking of logistic which deals with numbers that have quantity, 
{.e. have parts, and so cannot be ideas. This argument is not supported 
by the text, however, where the procedure of which adrol ol dpidyol are 
said to be the object is dadéyeoOa: (5625B6-7) and where nothing is 
said about constituent units of these numbers, 526A1-7 being rather 
a reference to the unity of each ideal number (cf. Aristotle on Plato, 
p. 518). The passage of the Philebus, which Van der Wielen seeks to 
explain by the passage of the Republic, proves conclusively against him 
that Plato is speaking of ideas of number and not of another class 
different from these and from “concrete” numbers, for the dp:dunrich 
rar pidogopotyrwy is linked with 4 xara ¢idosodlay yewpuerpla, both being 
distinguished from Aoyorinh xal perpyrixh 4 Kard rexromxhy Kal Kar’ 
duxopixjy (Philebue 56 E 7-57 Al) and the objects of this philosophical 
mensuration or geometry are, even by Van der Wielen’s admission in 
another context (p. 144), just ideas (Philebus 62A-B). The close con- 
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mediate mathematicals” which Aristotle ascribes to Plato (e. g. 
Metaphysics 987 B 14-18), although he stops short of asserting 
that this intermediate existence of mathematical objects appears 
anywhere in the dialogues, admitting that in Republic 509 D- 
511E it is merely the method of mathematics that is placed 
between vois and ga (p.50). What Aristotle calls ei8qrixds 
dpBuds (e.g. Metaphysics 1090 B 32-36) is c), the third class 
above (p. 51); and from Aristotle’s remarks Van der Wielen 
concludes that Plato made all ideas numbers (pp. 53-7), that is 
that he assimilated all the ideas to this third class of numbers 
which in the dialogues are just the ideas of numbers (pp. 58-9). 
These idea-numbers,°° Van der Wielen then explains (p. 60), are 
qua ideas separate from sensible objects and do not consist of 
units; and from Aristotle’s direct statements it appears that they 
are dovpBAyro or incomparable with one another, a characteristic 
which follows from their being ideas (cf. p. 65), that they stand 
to one another as prior and posterior, i.e. each has a fixed posi- 
tion in an ordered series (cf. pp. 69-70), and that they have the 
natural order 2, 3, 4, etc., each being a unit and not the sum of 
the number before it plus one (pp. 71-3). 

It was, Van der Wielen believes. (pp. 96-7), to make credible 


nection of the philosophical treatment of measures and numbers (57 C 10- 
57D2) and the repeated statement that there are two kinds of arith- 
metic and mensuration (57 D 6-8, cf. 57 A3-4) make it certain that so 
far as the Philebus is concerned there are only “ perceptible” or “con- 
crete” numbers and ideas of number and that the latter of these two 
kinds are the objects of “theoretical mathematics.” Neither did the 
author of the Bpinomis recognize any kind of number besides aéret 
dpduol and dpiOuol oupare Exorres (990C6) nor the author of the 
Seventh Epistle any mathematical entities besides ideas and their 
perceptible ef8wha (342 A-D). 

© This is the modern conventional term (Van der Wielen’s “Idee 
getallen”) for the ideas of the so-called “later” theory, all of which 
are identified with numbers. In contrast thereto “ideal numbers” 
means the ideas of number which in the theory of the Platonic dialogues 
are simply ideas like the ideas of anything else. According to Van der 
Wielen (p. 240) of all the terms used by Aristotle «ldyrixds dpOubs 
agrees best with “ idea-number” (ideegetal) in the sense above; but 
on the contrary it could of itself equally well mean “ideal number,” 
and in the three passages in which it occurs (Metaphysics 1086 A 5, 
1088 B 34, 1090 B 35) there is nothing to indicate that it means any- 
thing else (cf. J. Cook Wilson, C.R., XVIII [1904], p. 257; Ross, 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics, II, p. 459 ad 1086 A 4). 
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the existence and to show the structure of these numbers, so 
different from anything currently understood as “ number,” that 
Plato, in the same way as mathematicians “construct” a figure 
in order to show its nature, gave his audience a graphic repre- 
sentation of what Aristotle refers to as the generation of the idea- 
numbers from “the one” or “the equal” as form and “the 
great and small ” or “the unequal ” as matter; and this graphic 
representation Van der Wielen tries to reconstruct, taking his 
inspiration from a fragment of Porphyry’s commentary on the 
Phtlebus which is quoted by Simplicius ** and from Aristotle’s 
Physics 206 B 3-29, in which passages he professes to detect a 
vestige of Plato’s “figure” (pp. 120-3). He supposes (pp. 127- 
80) that Plato set out a line FA,* along which moves a point 
I,. As I, changes, the ratio TA-1,A in its constant change 
represents the dxepov, which as long as II, and II,A are chang- 
ing and unequal can also be called 14 duooy or ra doa. When 
the point divides TA in half at U,, the unequals are equalized, 
a wépas has been imposed upon the drapov, and TA-1,A = 2-1 
which represents the idea-number 2. If now II,A, regarded as 
the dwepoy, be similarly divided in half at ;, the ratio TA-1,A 
= 4-1, the idea-number 4; and, when the dwapoy II,A is divided 
at the mid-point Ms, the ratio TA- 1,4 — 8-1, the idea-number 8. 
In this way all the powers of 2 can be produced, but only the 
powers of 2; this limitation does not, however, affect the uni- 
versality of the material factor in which every number is in 
principle included, but it is the necessary result of the choice of 
the form “ one,” i. e. the ratio 1-1 (pp. 129-30). 

This limitation, Van der Wielen argues (pp. 130-1, cf. p. 
120), is in agreement with what Aristotle says of the generation 
of idea-numbers in Metaphysics 987 B 33-988 A 1, 1091 A 9-12, 


" Simplicius, Phys., pp. 453, 31-454,16. Of this passage Van der 
Wielen uses only pp. 453, 31-454, 7; the subsequent lines he omits, saying 
that it is not clear whether they give part of an old tradition that goes 
back to Plato or an interpretation of Plato that was given by Aristotle 
or someone else (p. 121). There is no justification in the text for auch 
® distinction; Simplicius gives the whole passage as a continuous quota- 
tion from the commentary on the Philebus, repeating at the end (p. 454, 
17-19) what he had said at the beginning (p. 453, 30-31), that Porphyry 
had written this professing to interpret the enigmatic statements of the 
wepl rdayadov. 

eT Tl, II, Il, 4 
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1091 A 23-25. In the third of these passages Aristotle does state 
that “ they say that there is no generation of odd number”; but 
one cannot simply identify the subject of ¢aow in line 23 with 
the rwes of line 24 which refers to Plato,** and moreover to twes 
is ascribed the construction of “even number” by “equalization ” 
of “the great and small,” not just of the powers of 2. In 1091 
A 10-12 he does say that “the great and the small” cannot 
generate any number save that which arises from the continuous 
duplication of one, but that this is his own conclusion against 
the Platonists is proved by 1091 A 9-10 which implies that they 
did try to derive by “torture” of this principle the other 
numbers also. The evidence of the first of the three passages 
depends upon the correct interpretation of the notorious phrase 
8a 7d robs dppors tw rév xpwreov cipuiss ef abris yevaoIau (987 
B 33-34). Van der Wielen has to assume that this denies any 
attempt to generate the xparo, whereas it naturally implies 
rather that they were generated though not ebpvés from the dyad. 
He rightly adopts “prime numbers” as the only admissible 
interpretation for xpéro here; but, in order to interpret the 
exception as adequate to the generation of the powers of 2 which 
he has reconstructed, he argues that for anyone who knows this 
method of generation the statement that the prime numbers are 
not generated implies at once that neither is any number that 
has a prime number as a factor. The possible objection that 
“ except the prime numbers ” ought also to include the number 2, 
which Aristotle regarded as prime, causes him to assume further 
that ew rév xpwrev is Platonic terminology and that Plato may 
not have regarded 2 as prime. This assumption, however, is 
without support of evidence, improbable, and unnecessary.™ 


** That vives in 1091 A 24 is meant to refer to Plato, at least among 
others, is proved by 1081 A 23-25, as Van der Wielen says (p. 92); 
but Van der Wielen also has recognized (pp. 92-96) that 109] A 23-29 
as a whole is Aristotle’s attempt to refute Xenocrates’ objection to the 
literal interpretation of the “generation” of number. 

“The fact that Nicomachus regarded prime number as a clase of odd 
number is hardly a reason for imputing this notion to Plato as Van der 
Wielen does (p. 131); it would have been more pertinent to observe 
that Speusippus (frag. 4, lines 25-27, Lang) as well as Aristotle takes 
it for granted that 2 is prime. Nor to judge by the context of Topics 
157 A 39-B1 would Aristotle have considered it legitimate to object 
to his tw ra» xpwrwr as a general limitation because there is one, 
though only one, prime number that is generated edpuis. 
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The whole of 987 B 29-988 A 1 is Aristotle’s interpretation of 
the motivation of Platonic theory (cf. && ri & rois Adyos .. . 
oxéyy in lines 30-31 with &4 rd .. . yewaoGa), and ew rev 
xpérev ig therefore most probably his own limitation of what he 
considers to be the capabilities of the dyad; if this were not so 
but the limitation were Plato’s own, the words would be still 
more embarrassing for Van der Wielen’s hypothesis, according to 
which it is not the nature of the dyad but only the form “one” 
(1-1) that limits to 2 and its powers the numbers generated 
(pp. 129-30). There is a still more important reason for ques- 
tioning Van der Wielen’s compound assumption. Had éw rev 
xporev been technical terminology in the Platonic theory of 
numbers, it should have appeared in the wept réyafov** in this 
connection, and in its context there its meaning would probably 
have been clearer than it is in this passage of the Metaphysics. 
Now, of all the ancient commentators the only one who probably 
saw the wepi réyaGou is Alexander of Aphrodisias (cf. Aristotle 
on Plato, note 77). Alexander in commenting on 987 B 34 
gives no such interpretation as that of Van der Wielen but finds 
himself constrained to say that Aristotle here uses xpérwy for 
weprrav (Metaph., p. 57, 12-16 and 22-28) and that too although 
he has just cited the repi réyaOou (p. 56, 35) ; and his expression 
would indicate that he did not find é{w rév xpwrwy used even in 
this sense in the wepi rdyaOou (cf. p. 57, 14-15: viv pév ody and 
p. 5%, 22: viv pévroc). 

What is still more important, Alexander where he cites the 
wept réya8ov for the Platonic principles of number never men- 
tions such a scheme or figure as that which in the fragment of 
Porphyry has inspired Van der Wielen’s hypothesis. Inasmuch 
as the rest of Porphyry’s fragment, which is omitted by Van der 
Wielen (Simplicius, Phys., p. 454, 8-16; see note 81 supra), 
reads like a résumé of Alexander’s interpretation of the dyad in 
the passage which follows (Simplicius, Phys., p. 454, 28 ff.; cf. 


Van der Wielen (pp. 2-3) calls A, chap. 6 (987 A 29-988 A17) the 
only inviolate, continuous report of the doctrine that Plato set forth 
in his lecture, “On the Good.” Some of the chapter, of course, cannot 
have anything to do with the lecture or Aristotle’s report of it, e.g. 
987 A 29-B 10; but Van der Wielen does not consider the questions in 
which the whole chapter is involved by the relation of this firat part 
to 1078 B 9-32 and 1086 A 37-B 10 (cf. Aristotle on Plato, pp. 189-98). 
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also p. 453, 33-35 [Porphyry] and p. 455, 1-2 [Alexander]), a 
passage which purports to be based upon the wep! réyafot and in 
which there is no suggestion of Porphyry’s figure, Porphyry’s use 
of this figure cannot be taken as evidence of its appearance in 
the wepi réyafov but is more probably his own adaptation of the 
passage in Aristotle’s Physics (206 B 3-29). Aristotle there 
employs a similar figure to explain his own doctrine of the 
potentially infinite by division and concomitantly infinite by 
addition and at the end says that Plato also made the infinites 
two (i.e. 73 péya nal rd puxpdv, cf. 203 A 15-16) for the reason 
that both increasing and diminishing progressions appear to have 
no limit. This interpretation of “the great and amall” is for 
the particular purposes of his own argument here, just as in 
187 A 16-20 and 189 A 8 he insists that it is a pair of contraries 
but in 192 A 6-12 and Metaphysics 1087 B 9-12 that it is a 
unity; but, the validity of this ad hoc interpretation aside, it is 
not with “the great and small” but with the exposition of his 
own doctrine that his use of the figure is connected. Nor can 
he be said to connect either the figure or this interpretation of 
“the great and small” with Platonic number-theory, for he 
objects (206 B 30-33) that Plato made no use of the two in- 
finites, since in numbers he made the unit the minimum and ten 
the maximum. This last is probably a false combination of 
Aristotle’s; but, if we are to suppose that it does refer to idea- 
numbers and is a correct report,** it involves Van der Wielen’s 


* Van der Wielen assumes that idea-numbers are meant (p. 127) and 
takes the statement seriously enough to use it as proof that Plato must 
be among those referred to by Sre 88 ds pdype ris dexddos dpioudrwr in 
Metaphysice 1073 A 18-21 (pp. 55-6) and those who in 1084 A 32-37 are 
said to generate the void, proportion, the odd, etc. within the decad 
(pp. 177-8). He finally (pp. 193-5) attempts to account for the assumed 
limitation on the ground that 10 is just the sum of the one and the 
ideas 2, 3, and 4, which in De Anima 404 B 18-27 are said to constitute 
atrd rd $go» (by Van der Wielen [pp. 161-3] mistakenly identified with 
the model {¢or of the Timaeus and interpreted as the complete system 
of all the ideas [cf. Aristotle on Plato, pp. 575-8]); but, recognizing 
that this is contrary to the essential character of idea-numbers as 
dobpfdrnr01, he supposes that it was all part of the myth which he 
imagines Plato at the end of the lecture put into the mouth of a 
Pythagorean to whom the tetraktys would be appropriate. 

De Anima 404 B 18-27, however, refers not to Plato but to Xenocrates 
(see note 77 supra). Moreover, there is a passage of Aétius (I, 3, 8 = 
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hypothesis in further difficulty since 10, not being a power of 2, 
could not have been generated according to his scheme. 
Moreover, in commenting on “the generation of the numbers 
from the dyad ” in 987 B 33-988 A 1 Alexander says (Metaph., 
p. 5%, 4-11) that 2 was generated from the dyad and one, 4 from 


Doo. Graeci, pp. 280-3) in which are combined and ascribed to Pythagoras 
the doctrines of the monad and indefinite dyad, of the limitation of 
number to 10, of the tetraktys, and of the identification of the monad, 
2, 3, and 4 with rots, émorjun, 86fa, and alc@nors; since peculiarly Xeno- 
cratean doctrine is elsewhere in Aétius (IV, 2, 3 and 4) ascribed to 
Pythagoras as well as to Xenocrates, it is probable that this passage 
derives ultimately from a book of Xenocrates. Speusippus also (frag. 4) 
considered 10, the sum of 1, 2, 3, and 4, to be the perfect number and 
the xv6u4» of all later numbers. It is possible therefore that Aristotle 
when he refers to those who limit number to the decad may have in mind 
Xenocrates or Speusippus or other Platonists rather than Plato himself 
or may be combining in his critique elements of several different 
Platonistic theories. That some such combination is involved appears 
from Metaphysics 1073 A 14-22 where he complains that the theory of 
ideas contains no special observation concerning the number of real 
entities. His supporting remark that those who say that the ideas are 
mumbers speak of numbers sometimes as infinite and sometimes as 
limited to the decad refers not, as Van der Wielen assumes, to two 
distinct theories but to all these people as a single group and to their 
different statements about numbers (not about idea-numbers as such) 
in different contexts and at different times. Van der Wielen neglects 
to mention that earlier in this same book (1070A 18-19) Aristotle 
ascribes to Plato the doctrine that there are as many ideas as there 
are natural classes. After having argued in 1084 A 2-10 that separately 
existing number cannot be infinite, Aristotle undertakes to prove that 
it cannot be finite either (1084 A 10-B 2) and for this purpose assumes 
that number extends only to the decad “as some say” (1084 A 12-13). 
Even if he intends to include Plato among these “some,” it would not 
follow that all or any of the specific doctrines referred to in the sub- 
sequent argument must have been his. That of 1084 A 32-37 certainly 
should not be assigned to him—and least of all by Van der. Wielen, 
for it generated odd number within the decad and identified the odd 
and one. This treatment of the odd is that which is mentioned in 
1083 B 28-30, a passage which Van der Wielen insists (p. 134) cannot 
refer to Plato, who according to his hypothesis did not try to generate 
the odd numbers. This hypothesis aside, however, the treatment of the 
one described in these passages is, as Ross has said (Metaphysics, I, 
p- lxiii), typical of Kenocrates’ confusion of ideal and mathematical 
number; and the assignment of the doctrine to Xenocrates is supported 
by the fact that he is known to have called the monad wepirré» (frag. 
15). Moreover, 1084 A 32-37 is a continuation of 1084 A 29-32, lines 
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the dyad and 2, 6 from the dyad and 3, and s0 on. This is the 
procedure -that Aristotle describes in Metaphysics 1081 B 21-22, 
1082 A 13-15, and 1082 A 28-36 where he says that the numbers 
4 and 8 are produced by the indefinite dyad and the numbers 
2 and 4 respectively. Van der Wielen, recognizing that this 
evidence of Aristotle’s, if admitted, would be fatal for his hy- 
pothesis (pp. 132-3), insists that this method of generation 
cannot have been Plato’s but must have originated with Aristotle 
himself or some other Platonist. His only serious argument to 
support this contention is that in chapter 6 of Book A the one is 
said to have been the form of the idea-numbers generally. In 
the same chapter, however, Aristotle also objects (988 A 2-4) 
that in this theory “the form generates once only.” This criti- 
cism, Van der Wielen says, is a misinterpretation of Plato’s 
meaning. It is, nevertheless, an interpretation which agrees per- 
fectly with the characteristics of the method described in the 


which Van der Wielen does not discuss although they contain decisive 
information about the doctrine with which this paesage is concerned, 
for Aristotle there contends that in it, while 10 was generated as a 
unit, still number up to 10 was treated as if it were more of an entity 
and idea than 10 itself. The passage has troubled all commentators, 
and many have tried to “emend” it; Ross (Metaphysics, II, pp. 449-50 
ad 1084 A 30) correctly explains the text but says that we do not know 
what “certain Platonists” may have said to justify this account of 
Aristotle’s. What they must have said, however, may be read in 
[Iamblichus], Theologumena Arithmetica, pp. 76,6-77,3 (De Falco), 
the book in which is also preserved our longest fragment of Speusippus. 
There it is said that 9 is a wépas dyuwépBAnror (p. 76,7) and that number 
admits nothing above 9 but 9 dvaxucdei wdvra dvyrds dauris . . . wéxpe 
ney yap abris dvoih wpbBacrs, werd 8° adrhy wadtuxerys (p. 76, 16-18). 
What Platonist said this one may gather from a statement of Joannes 
Laurentius Lydus: odros yap (scil. 4 érrda dpiOuss) davrdv yerrG card 
Revoxpdrny> déporros yap 4 Expis évveddos rpéBacis xal wh$Oei civoixos (De 
Mensibus, p. 48, 21-23, Witnsch = Xenocrates, frag. 58). There can 
therefore no longer be any doubt that the doctrine to which Aristotle 
refers in 1084 A 29-37 is that of Xenocrates. 

None of these passages then gives any further information concerning 
what is reported of Plato in Physics 206 B 27-33. It may well be that 
udxpe yap SexdBos woe roy dpcOudy there refers, as Ross has suggested 
(Physics, pp. 557-8), only to some passing remark of Plato’s concerning 
the decimal system quite unconnected with his theory of ideas, or it 
may be that in explaining the series of ideal numbers he stopped at 
10 for practical purposes without intending thereby to limit the series 
to the decad. 
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passages of M 7 just mentioned,*’ so that, if it is a misinterpre- 
tation of Plato, they also refer to Plato and cannot be eliminated 
from consideration in Van der Wielen’s fashion. Moreover, 
merely to label them misinterpretations of Plato’s theory is not 
enough; it is necessary to show how with some plausibility 
Aristotle could have formulated such a misinterpretation. Such 
an explanation of the criticism in 988 A 2-4 is offered by Van 
der Wielen’s hypothesis, though he seems to be unaware of it. 
He assumes that the form which operates to produce 2, 4, and 8 
is in each case “one” because it is in the several operations 
TI, 11,4, 11,1,-11,A, 11,11,°1,4, all of which are 1-1 (see note 
82 supra). Yet a critic could plausibly object that according to 
the figure the forms are in fact I'Il,-11,A, P'l,-1,4, Tl,-0,4, 
for the number produced in each case is the ratio of the whole 
line TA to 1,4, that of these forms only the first, FM,-I,A 
= 1-1, and that therefore the form “one” generates once only. 
Since, however, PIl,-11,4 —= 3-1 and I'll,-,A—7-1, the figure 
viewed in this fashion makes the form 3 generate the number 4 
and the form 7 generate the number 8; and this is not in accord 
with the method described in the passages of M7, which seems 
to be implied by the criticism of 988 A 2-4, or with the character- 
ization of the indefinite dyad as Svorods (1083 B 35-36), which 
implies this method (1082 A 13-15) and is reflected in the com- 
mentary of Alexander (Metaph., p. 57, 4-11) mentioned above. 
No manipulation of Van der Wielen’s figure, so far as I can at 
present see, will account for this interpretation or misinterpreta- 
tion of Aristotle’s. If, on the other hand, one accepts the as- 
sumption that the passages of M 7 refer to a method which was 
not Plato’s, then, since 988 A 2-4 refers to this same method, 
one must admit that A, chap. 6 is not the exact and uncon- 
taminated report of Plato’s own doctrine that Van der Wielen 
takes it to be.** 


*7Cf. Ross, Metaphysics, I, pp. Ixii-lxiii. Van der Wielen misinter- 
prets 988 A 2-4 himself (p. 133). He thinks that Aristotle means that 
by a single application of the form “one” to the matter all the idea- 
numbers are produced at once. Had Aristotle so understood the process, 
he could not have objected to it and especially not with the biological 
instance which he uses (988 A 4-7), since he himself says elsewhere that 
ag’ dvds oxipparos dvdéxera: roddd yiverOa: ga (De Gen. Animal. 729A 
1-14). 

* Ross, Metaphysics, I, pp. lxii-lxiii, takes 988 A 2-4 along with these 
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What casts the greatest doubt of all on Van der Wielen’s hy- 
pothesis is that, while he recognizes fixed position in a serial 
order to be the sole “numerical” aspect of the idea-numbers 
and supposes Plato to have set up his figure for the purpose of 
explaining the nature of such “numbers,” the figure of his 
hypothesis, as he admits himself (p. 137), could not show on 
what the natural order of the numbers depends or even what the 
natural order is. It is surely difficult to believe that Plato chose 
to explain the nature of these numbers by means of an illustra- 
tion which could not represent their distinctive characteristic of 
“priority and posteriority” to one another (cf. Metaphysics 
1080 B 11-14); it is impossible to believe it in the face of 
Aristotle’s statement that the order of the numbers derived from 
the one and the indefinite dyad was the succession 2, 3, 4 (1081 
A 21-23). 

Even if Van der Wielen’s hypothetical figure were adequate to 
illustrate what he describes as the essential characteristics of 
Plato’s <i&yrxds dpOpyds, these characteristics are those of ideal 
number and in no way involve the identification of all ideas with 
numbers, the distinctive characteristic of the so-called doctrine 
of idea-numbers. Van der Wielen recognizes that the Platonic 
dialogues refer to ideal number (though he mistakenly allows 
them but a single reference to it**) and that they take no 
cognizance of idea-numbers (p. 144 on Philebus 62 A-B and 
Epistle VII, 342 B-343 B) ; but he fails to observe that Meta- 
physics 1079 A 15-16 (= 990 B 19-20) is evidence that the 
characteristics which he ascribes to idea-numbers belonged in 
fact to the ideal numbers of the “earlier theory ” (cf. Aristotle 
on Plato, pp. 300-305 and 515-522). He expressly refrains from 
considering why Plato may have identified all ideas with ideal 
number (p. 2); but he believes that a list of passages in which 
Aristotle seems to assert the identification makes the fact itself 


passages in M to reflect “the presumably Xenocratean account.” Notice 
the form, ol yar... rowotow, in 988A2 and cf. Aristotle on Plato, 
pp- 194-5. 

* Phaedo 101 B-C (Van der Wielen, pp. 33 and 50); but Philebus 
56 D-57 A and Republic 525 C-526B also refer to ideal number, not 
“mathematical numbers” as Van der Wielen believes (see note 79 
supra). Van der Wielen also fails to observe that Oratylus 432 A-D 
has important bearing upon Plato’s consideration of the nature of ideal 
number (cf. The Riddle of the Early Academy, p. 34). 
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certain (p. 54). Not all of these passages, however, really make 
the assertion; * and Van der Wielen fails to mention others 
which state or imply the opposite ** as well as the possibility that 
where Aristotle does ascribe this identification to Plato he may 
be doing so for the dialectical purposes of his own argument. He 
recognizes (n. 82) that Metaphysics 1081 A 5-17 undertakes to 
prove that the ideas must be the numbers derived from the one 
and the indefinite dyad; but he fails to observe that this passage 
at once guarantees the text of 987 B 21-22 against the “ emenda- 
tion ” to which he, like most commentators, subjects it and indi- 
cates that in both places Aristotle’s ascription of idea-numbers 
to Plato is the result of his own logical construction. 

The one piece of evidence against Plato’s identification of ideas 
and numbers to which Van der Wielen devotes much attention 
is the passage of Theophrastus’ Metaphysics (6 B 11-15) in 
which Plato seems to be represented as having made the numbers 
superior to the ideas. This passage, which Robin accepted in cor- 
rection of Aristotle’s statements (La Théorie Platonictenne des 
Idées et des Nombres, p. 458), Van der Wielen (p. 153) seeks 
to reconcile with them by supposing “numbers” here to mean 
the idea-numbers in the strictest sense and “ ideas” the ideas of 
geometricals to which Aristotle sometimes refers as “the things 
after the numbers.” Without pretending here to analyze fully 


* De Anima 404 B 24-25 and Metaphysics 1084 A 29-31 certainly do 
not refer to Plato; 1073 A 18-21 does not refer to him specifically (see 
note 86 supra), and it is uncertain whether he is meant to be included 
among those referred to in 1090 A 16-20. Metaphysics 1086 A 11-13 does 
refer to him but means only that he distinguished ideas and mathe- 
maticals (cf. The Riddle of the Barly Academy, p. 47, n. 83). Meta- 
physics 1080 B 11-14 says only that certain numbers are ideas, not that 
all ideas are numbers; and this is also true of 1092A8 and is the 
assumption of 1084.4 7-9 and 1090 A 4-7. 

1 E.g. Metaphysics 997 B 5-12, 1040 B 30-1041 A 3, 1059 A 10-14; Dth. 
Nio. 1096 A34-B5; Physics 193 B35-194A7 (cf. Aristotle on Plato, 
pp. 200-5). , 

*? Van der Wielen excises ra ef8q instead of rods dp:Opots in 987 B22 
just because he is convinced that Plato identified the ideas with numbers 
(p. 54) ; but the continuity of the passage requires that both be retained. 
On the text, the relation of 1081 A 5-17 to it, and the implications 
cf. Aristotle on Plato, note 104 and page 197, and The Riddle of the 
Barly Academy, pp. 58-9. Incidentally, Van der Wielen’s paraphrase 
of 1081 A 12-17 on p. 81 is inaccurate and misleading. 
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the Aristotelian passages from which Van der Wielen attempts 
(pp. 142-54) to establish such a “fourth class” for Plato—to 
which extent he is in agreement with Robin and Ross—and at 
the same time to vindicate the supposed Theophrastean use of 
“ideas” for this class despite its distinction from the idea- 
numbers, one may say that many of these passages, like De 
Anima 404 B 18-27 (see note 77 supra), demonstrably do not 
refer to Plato ** and that Metaphysics 1028 B 19-21 and 1059 
B 2-9, instead of proving, as Van der Wielen thinks (pp. 153-4), 
that 8éa: could be used to refer specifically to “the things after 
the numbers” as well as to the idea-numbers, indicate that 
Aristotle never seriously ascribed any such “fourth class” to 
Plato at all. It is peculiarly improbable that in the latter pas- 
sage ra d8y should have been used “less exactly for the idea- 
numbers along with ra pera ras idéas,” for there Aristotle, sum- 
ming up the number of classes, says that ri d8y constitute one 
of Plato’s three kinds of entities (ideas, mathematicals, and 
sensibles) and, contrasting the doctrines of Speusippus (1028 


°° Metaphysics 1090 B 32-1091 A 5 does refer to Plato; but, as 1001 B 
19-24 shows, the text of lines 36f. should read é€ 4Adov 88 rivos . . . rd 
weytOy wot; (Aristotle on Plato, p. 483) and so does not ascribe to 
Plato a “different material principle” for magnitudes. It does not 
then refer to the theory reported in 1085 A7-12; moreover 1085 A 7-12, 
since it does give the same theory as 992 A 10-18, is with it differentiated 
by the statement of 1087 B 12-21 from the doctrine ascribed to Plato, 
as 1089 B 9-15 is also (cf. Aristotle on Plato, pp. 481-3). Metaphysics 
902 B 13-18, if it did refer to the same theory as 992 A 10-18, could not 
refer to Plato; in fact it refers in part to that and in part to the doctrine 
of Xenocrates (cf. 1090 B 20-26), for it is one of those arguments by 
which Aristotle believes that he refutes several Platonistic theories at 
once. The “fourth class” here named is an absurd consequence which 
he believes his criticism forces upon his opponents, exactly like the 
odpevers that he deduces in 1076 B 11-39; it is not evidence that anyone 
did posit such a separate class. Moreover, anyone who deliberately 
identified all ideas with numbers could then have posited such a class 
of “non-numerical ideas” only if he did not know what he was doing 
in the first place. This Van der Wielen apparently suspects (p. 143); 
but he then supposes that Plato did just this as a hesitant compromise 
with his “older theory.” He tries to find in 1036 B 13-17 support for 
this hypothesis (pp. 144-6); but, though he identifies the reference to 
Plato in this passage differently from Ross, his interpretation depends 
upon the same impossible translation of the passage (cf. Aristotle on 
Plato, pp. 567-8) and is therefore entirely without foundation. 
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B 21-24) and Xenocrates (1028 B 24-27), especially mentions 
magnitudes as another class of entity for the former and lines 
and planes as things that come after the idea-numbers of the 
latter.* It is not even implied here that Plato’s ideas were 
identified with numbers (cf. The Riddle of the Early Academy, 
p. 47); and the former passage (1059 B 2-9) distinctly implies 
that they were not, for if the idea of man were a number it would 
be absurd for Aristotle to say as he does that there are mathe- 
maticals intermediate between the ideas of number and sensibles 
but nothing intermediate between the idea of man and particular 
men. 

Van der Wielen’s book is a serious study of an exasperatingly 
difficult but ever fascinating topic; and, lest I seem to have 
scrutinized it too pedantically or disagreed too captiously with 
its conclusions, I am eager to say that I have treated it as I 
have because I feel that it deserves the careful attention of all 
who are concerned with this most baffling aspect of the Platonic 
tradition. 


The theory of idea-numbers ascribed to Plato by Aristotle has 
been the subject of much speculation, controversy, and fanciful 
hypothesis ; but it cannot in this respect compete with the subject 
of Dr. Gegenschatz’s dissertation,* the island that Plato con- 
jured up from the outer ocean and straightway made to disappear 
again in a day and a night of cataclysm and earthquake. In 
1926 a bibliographer could cite 1700 books and articles that had 
been written about Atlantis; and the titles of what has been 
published on the subject since that date would make a sturdy 
supplement. All this is no doubt a tribute to the potency of 


% Metaphysics 1080 B 24-25, ol udv yap Erepa rd padnuarixd cal rd perd 
ras l8éas, though referring to Plato, is also thus expressed from the 
point of view of Xenocrates’ doctrine which Aristotle had just mentioned 
in 1080 B 22-23 and to which he returns in 1080 B 28-30. That is, the 
ideal magnitudes which in Xenocrates’ theory came after the ideas and 
were identified by him with mathematical magnitudes were by Plato 
distinguished from the latter. 

** Ernst Gegenschstz, Platons Atlantie (Ztirich, Ernst Lang, 1943), 

. 63. 

Pie Cf. J. Gattefossé et C. Roux, Bibliographie de l’Atlantide (Lyon, 
1926). Some of the later literature is mentioned by Leisegang, Die 
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Plato’s literary magic; but much of it is also evidence of the 
obtuse literalism of his readers or, if you please, another proof 
that it is easier to conjure the djin out of the bottle than to get 
him back into it again. Would Plato be amazed or only amused 
to know that what his fancy had created not even his fancy could 
destroy and that in the twenty-third century after he had put 
aside the uncompleted Critias scholars and enthusiasts are still 
trying to discover the city which he fondly imagined removed by 
earthquake and flood from all temptation of research or, if not to 
find the island itself, at least to discover the “real” land or city 
which his fancy transformed and transported beyond the pillars 
of Heracles and sank into the sea? 

To Dr. Gegenschatz’s credit be it said that he is aware of the 
absurdity of the former search and the dangers of the latter 
(pp. 4-5). He knows that Plato to embellish his imagining 
could have used whatever bits of material he found at hand and 
that the woven web would remain none the less the web of his 
imagination ; that, if in Atlantis there be found reminiscences of 
Ecbatana and Syracuse, Atlantis is not therefore’ the idealized 
Orient or Sicily but Atlantis still (pp. 23-5). So he proposes to 
discover the meaning of Atlantis from Plato himself by interpre- 
tation of its context within Plato’s thought (pp. 6 and 25), an 
admirable proposal, even if it is not so novel as Dr. Gegenschatz 
appears to believe. 

That the story of Critias is an exis Adyos ought to be obvious, 
especially since Critias comes as near to saying so as he reason- 
ably can without depriving the story of all verisimilitude at the 
outset.°’ Gegenschatz elaborates a long argument to prove it 


Platondeutung der Gegenwart (1929), pp. 157 ff., Paul Shorey, What 
Plato Said (1933), p. 620, and Gegenschatz himself, who does not 
attempt to give a full bibliography even of recent works, however. The 
most recent article on the subject known to me is R. Hackforth’s “ The 
Story of Atlantis: Ite Purpose and Moral” in 0. R., LVIII (1944), 
pp. 7-9. 

*'It is implied by Critias’ comparison of the discourse that he is about 
to give with that which Timaeus has just finished (Oritias 106 B 8— 
108A 4). Oritias 106 B8-C2 refers directly to Timaeus 29C7-D3 as 
does. Critias 107B5-7, where wapa xdvrwy jy» means, of course, 
dy0puxwy bSyrwy, “since we are men”; in 107 E2-3 Critias indicates 
again that his discourse will be an dwexacla. With respect to the whole 
“ Egyptian tradition ” one should remember Phaedrus 275 B: & Zexpares, 
padlws od Alyurriovs cal dro8arods ay d6éd\ys ASyous rows. 
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(pp. 6-19), in the course of which he commits himself to such 
theses as that Plato never meant to write a Hermocrates and 
that Timaeus 17 C-19 A refers to the Republic but pretends to 
refer to some other conversation in order to prevent the reader 
from connecting the Republic with the Timaeus and Critias to 
form a trilogy. The first of these theses is, of course, not sus- 
ceptible of proof or refutation; but certainly as late as Critias 
108 A-B Socrates believes that Hermocrates is going to speak 
after Critias has finished, and Critias (108 C 5-7) confirms this 
belief. As for the second thesis, since Plato took pains to dis- 
tinguish the reported conversation from the Republic, the only 
reasonable conclusion is that he meant it not to be a reference 
to the Republic at all. Gegenschatz holds, however, that this 
“recapitulation of the Republic” without the philosophers is 
indicative of Plato’s late philosophy (p. 29), in the context of 
which must be found the meaning of the elxads Adyos of Atlantis. 
The sketch of this epoch of Plato’s thought (pp. 25-33) repre- 
sents it as the result of his disappointment in Sicily which broke 
his belief in the state, “that had served as the basis of his meta- 
physical discovery,” and so caused the doctrine of ideas to become 
a problem to him. The Parmenides, of course, is cited as evi- 
dence of this “crisis.” Plato did not abandon the doctrine of 
ideas, we are assured, but no longer concerned himself with it in 
detail ; disappointment “ drove him into the arms of yéveors,” for 
the ideas no longer satisfied his metaphysical longing, and he 
now sought to mitigate the imperfection of Becoming by finding 
harmony in the world of Becoming itself. In this late period, 
consequently, Plato’s thought is said (pp. 33-9) to have changed 
from the static pattern of a “conceptual pyramid” to the 
dynamic pattern of the cycle;** he applied to everything the 
metaphor of the organism and with this connected the notion of 
deterioration; and by means of this theory of deterioration the 
doctrine of ideas was temporalized, the ideal state becoming the 
original state in time. 

So Gegenschatz, having proposed to interpret Atlantis from 
its context in Plato’s thought, interprets the context of his 
thought from external events, the relation of which to his writ- 


** Gegenschatz has borrowed this terminology from the work of H. 
Leisegang, Denkformen (Berlin, 1928). 
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ings is quite unknown.** The question of method apart, however, 
the text of Plato proves that this interpretation of his “late 
period ” is quite unfounded. After the Parmenides the Sophist 
certainly concerns itself with the ideas in detail (e.g. 253 B- 
2659 D), the Polsticus, in which according to Gegenschatz (p. 30) 
the vision of the ideas as the fulfillment of dialectical exercise 
is missing, states that the apprehension of the ideas is the purpose 
of dialectic (Politicus 285 E-286 A), and the Philebus, which 
refers to the ideas again and again (15 A-B, 57 E-59 D, 61 E- 
62 B), refutes Gegenschatz’s statement that in it “ Becoming 
itself acquires through number the ideative appearance of Be- 
ing” (p. 32) by distinguishing Becoming from Being as sharply 
and uncompromisingly as any of the earlier dialogues (cf. 59 
A-C).?°° So, of course, does the Timaeus (cf. especially 51-52), 
of which dialogue there could be no more perversely erroneous 
interpretation than the statement (pp. 30-1) that “because the 
ideas had lost their force Plato has been turned aside to the 
terrestrial and no longer regards the dv, though he assumes it, 
but yéveors.” Most amazing of all is the assertion (p. 29) that 
the ideas and philosophers are absent from the résumé of the 
best state in Laws 739 A-E, for this is not a résumé of the best 
state but an explanation of the reason for the subsequent devia- 
tions from the state of the Republic, which even here is said still 
to be the best (cf. England’s notes ad loc., especially on 739 
C 1); and when at the end of the Laws Plato comes to the true 
guardians (961 Aff.) the theory of ideas and its importance 
for the state are asserted once more in emphatic language (962 
D-966 A, especially 965 B-D). Nor can the notion of de- 
terioration be taken as an indication of an alternative to the 
original theory of ideas. Gegenschatz himself remembers that 
the conception of the deterioration of the state is developed in the 
Republic (546-580) ; but he makes no attempt to reconcile this 
with his interpretation beyond calling this long passage a 
“ Fremdkérper” (p. 38), though he does not say whether by 
that he means that it was not composed in the same period of 


*° Cf. Morrow’s criticism of Hackforth’s attempt to date the Philebus 
by Plato’s “disillusionment” with respect to Sicily (O0.W., XXXIX 
{1945], p. 63). 

10° Gegenschatz supports his contention by citing the notorious yéveo:s 
els obciay of Philebus 26 D 8-9 on which see note 64 supra. 
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Plato’s thought as the rest of the Republic. In fact, however, 
the law of deterioration is a corollary of the theory of ideas, 
for all materialization however “ perfect” is a derogation of the 
ideas and is for that very reason subject to progressive deteriora- 
tion (cf. Republic 646 A 2-3 and Politicus 269 D 9ff.). No 
more can the “ realization of the ideal state in time” be inter- 
preted as a change in Plato’s philosophical attitude. Just as 
Republic 472 B-E and 592 A-B show that Plato was not likely 
to alter his metaphysics because of any subsequent failure to 
realize the ideal state in Sicily, so at the same time Republic 
499 C-D asserts stoutly the possibility of such a realization of it 
sometime in the past or future or even in the present “in some 
barbaric region far from our ken.” 3° 

The ancient Athens of Critias’ story as the “temporalization 
of the ideal state” has none of the philosophical implications, 
then, of Gegenschatz’s interpretation. So temporalized, it is, of 
course, in the world of change; but its war with Atlantis need 
not be interpreted as symbolical of this, as a literal application 
of Heraclitus’ figure, xdAcuos waryp wdvrwv.'°? Even in the 
Republic Plato considers war as a fact to be provided for in the 
ideal state, and his reason is not to be sought in any symbolism. 
If in the world there were only perfect states, there would no 
doubt be no occasion for war; but so long as there is one imper- 
fect state it will make war, and the perfect states cannot avoid 
involvement. In Republic 373 D-E the origin of war is dis- 
covered in men’s abandonment of themselves to the unlimited 
acquisition of property when they exceed the boundary of neces- 
sary wants (cf. Phaedo 66 C) ; and so it is that the war between 
Atlantis and Athens:is represented as the result of the insolent 
desire of the former to enslave all the world (Timaeus 24 E 2-3, 
26 B 2-5), a desire which was the outgrowth of its wAcovefla 
d8&xos (Critias 121 B 6). Such a war is a trial in which the 
good state should display in action the value of the education 


31° This incidentally refutes Gegenschatz’s statement (p. 40) that even 
in the Republic Plato could imagine only Greek circumstances as the 
condition for his ideal state. 

103 Gegenschatz (p. 44) appeals for this interpretation to Proclus, 
In Timaeum 24B (I, p. 76, 20 [Diehl]), who gives it as the interpreta- 
tion of those who took the whole story of Atlantis as a symbol of the 
contrarieties in the universe. 
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and nurture that have made it what it is, and at the beginning 
of the Timaeus (19 C, 20 B) just this exhibition and this 
purpose are given as the motivation of the whole account. Such 
a trial requires a “worthy” opponent, and Gegenschatz is right 
in asserting that the need for such an opponent is the sole reason 
for the creation of Atlantis. His attempt to make it simply a 
doublet of Athens, however, and to find between the two a perfect 
parallelism (pp. 44-8) is quite mistaken. Atlantis and Athens 
are not “the ideal state pluralized in Becoming”; if they were, 
there would have been no aggression and no war. Though many 
of the details in the description of Atlantis may be merely mag- 
nifications of things familiar to the Athenians, Plato makes it 
clear that as in government and military organization so even in 
the superiority of size and wealth and physica] power Atlantis 
is barbaric in the inward sense. 

Gegenschatz’s assertion of the “ ideality ” of Atlantis is moti- 
vated by his desire (pp. 48-57) to identify as the origin of 
Atlantis the “true earth” of the Phaedo, which he takes to be 
the “ ideal world.” He has already explained (p. 41) the ancient 
Attica of Critias’ story as this “ideal land” of the Phaedo 
reduced to historical dimensions. Atlantis too now becomes this 
“ ideal land ” transposed from the vertical plane to the horizontal 
and simply placed in another “hollow” of the earth’s surface 
described in the Phaedo.’** So the “ ideal land” of the Phaedo 
transposed in time is ancient Athens and transposed in space 
is Atlantis (cf. p. 59). 

Of course, if Atlantis and Athens are not “doublets of the 
ideal state,” Gegenschatz’s explanation is an impossible combina- 
tion. In any case, in the myth of the Phaedo itself, the “true 
earth ” is not and does not even “ symbolize” the ideal world, as 
Phaedo 114 C plainly shows; and so, even if Atlantis were this 
“true earth ” transposed to the outer ocean, that still would not 


108 Gegenschats (note 128) argues that Friedlander (Platon, I, pp. 
267 ff.) is mistaken in supposing that there is no communication between 
the “hollows” in the Phaedo. Quite apart from the question of a 
“ geographical development” from the Phaedo to the Timaeus, Fried- 
lander is right in this, for the “true earth” consists of the summits 
of the land that must therefore cut off the various “hollows” from one 
another (cf. Phaedo 110C 6ff., 111A 3ff.). 
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render it “ideenhaft.”* Dr. Gegenschats’s search for the 
source of Atlantis in some other figure of Plato’s does not really 
differ from those attempts, which he rejects, to find that source 
outside. It proceeds from the silent assumption, which is not in 
itself necessary, that Atlantis could not have been a fresh inven- 
tion of Plato’s faticy but only a refashioning of some older inven- 
tion; and in the process it does more violence to the significant 
thought of Plato than do the wildest archaeological and geo- 
logical theories of Plato’s inspiration. 


That the wealth and vividness of Plato’s imagination were not 
diminished even in his latest years is easily confirmed by a glance 
at Pierre Louis’s study of Plato’s metaphors. Plato himself 
mocks his own custom of resorting to “images” (Republic 
487 E-488 A) and once at least expressly gives warning that 
“likenesses are a most slippery tribe” (Sophtst 231 A); but 
from first to last his pages are full of these “ images” expressed 
as similes, metaphors, analogies, or fully ppt myths. To 
Professor Robinson this aspect of Plato’s method" appeared to 
be inconsistent with his methodology (see pages 145-6 supra). 
In Dr. Louis’s opinion, on the contrary, Plato’s images make it 
possible for him to indicate the analogy between realities on 
different levels, and, by addressing themselves to the imagination, 
they awaken reflection better than a long demonstration would ; 
his images are veritable arguments, and the frequent use of a 
multiplicity of images to illustrate the same notion gives vivid 
expression to the impossibility of confining that notion in a 
unique formula and to the necessity of rising to the truth by 
successive steps (pp. 180-2). 

Dr. Louis’s book does not pretend to be a study of Plato’s 
method, however, but rather an exhaustive collection of the meta- 
phors which are used in the Platonic corpus. After a brief 


14 Gegenschatz uses his misinterpretation of the Phaedo to interpret 
roy ddnOivdy wéyror and dAnOws Hwrepos in Timacue 25C as “sea of the 
idea” and “ ideative continent”; this would be utterly impossible, no 
matter what the Phaedo meant. 

1°6 Pierre Louis, Les Métaphores de Platon (Paris, “Les Belles Let- 
tres,” 1945 [Collection d’ftudes Anciennes publiée sous le pattonage 
de l’Association Guillaume Budé]), pp. xxii + 269. 
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introduction in which he discusses the nature of metaphor as 
distinguished from simile and as the germ of Platonic myth and 
in which he gives a few general indications of the kinds of meta- 
phor favored by Plato, Dr. Louis arranges the metaphors of the 
corpus according to the notions which they express, describing 
the most striking examples of each in his text and giving in 
footnotes references to all the other occurrences of each kind with 
some parallels to similar metaphors in earlier and contemporary 
Greek literature. This, the body of the book, is divided into nine 
chapters: Intellectual Activity, Dialectic, Discourse, Man, the 
Soul, the Theory of Knowledge, Morality, Social Life, God and 
the Universe. There is a succinct conclusion, and then follows 
a long appendix in which both metaphors and similes are classi- 
fied more compactly according to the spheres from which Plato 
took them. There are full indices of passages and authors cited 
and of Greek words studied. 

The task of compilation would have been a trying one in the 
best of circumstances, and Dr. Louis has well earned the grati- 
tude of all who are seriously interested in Plato’s thought and his 
expression of it. Mere classification, of course, implies interpre- 
tation; and with many of the implied interpretations here 
scholars will disagree, but in so doing they will remain in Dr. 
Louis’s debt for much material. Moreover, in a field so vast 
there will be gleaning still to be done even after this harvest. 
For example, I miss a reference to the striking figure of the 
soul’s “ feasting on earth” (Republic 612 A 1) which explains 
the incrustations that obscure its true nature; this should be 
cited in contrast to the metaphor of knowledge as the nourish- 
ment of the soul. The complicated figure of Philebus 38 E- 
39 C is not really considered at all, 38 E-39 A being simply 
cited in comparison with Timaeus 26 C, which gives a false im- 
pression. The brief treatment of the metaphors used of the ideas 
(pp. 143-6) is not a safe guide to the philosophical implications 
of Plato’s language. 

Dr. Louis says something of the relevance of Plato’s metaphors 
(pp. 177-8) ; but both space and the scope of his book perhaps 
precluded a detailed treatment of this most interesting and 
important aspect of the subject. Still, a word here and there 
might have been spared to call attention to the distinctive 
relevance of specific passages, as for example to the peculiar 
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fitness in calling Polemarchus the xAypovopos of the argument in 
Republic 331 D °° or to the pathos of Phaedo 89 B 9 ff... . ddvwep 
ye Hpiv 6 Adyos rekeurijoy xal py Suvipeba abrov dvaBuicacba put into 
Socrates’ mouth at this point in the dialogue when the arguments 
for immortality appear to have failed and the fate of Socrates 
is thus identified with the fate of the Adyos. 

Much remains to be said of Plato’s metaphors, but Dr. Louis’s 
book will give substantial help to anyone who undertakes to 
say it. 


Aristotle said that all metaphorical expression is obscure 
(Topics 189 B 34-35) and more than once dismissed important 
Platonic doctrines on the ground that they are mere metaphors 
(cf. Eth. Nic. 1188 B 5-18, Metaphysics 991 A 20-22). Certainly 
Plato’s extensive use of metaphor has provided such a banquet 
for his interpreters that it would seem to be unnecessary if not 
impossible to ascribe to him a significant metaphor that he had 
not employed in some connection. This Professor Wild has 
done, however, in a book described by its publisher as the only 
work which attempts to explain Plato’s theory of human inver- 
sions or sophistry in an exhaustive manner.’’ Since Wild in 
the beginning disclaims any intention of giving an “ historic” 
exposition of Plato’s philosophy and states that his purpose is 
“not so much to reveal the thought of Plato as to reveal the 
nature of human culture and its inversion, using Plato, the 
philosopher, as a guide” (p. 1), one’s first inclination is to 
disregard the advertisement and not to compare the exposition 
too closely with the text of Plato. Yet the title of the book and 
the whole of its presentation and argument leave no room for 


1° It is a mistake to suppose (p. 68) that waides éxelvov rov dvdpés 
applied to Glaucon and Adeimantus in 368A is the same figure, for 
dxelvov rot dv8pés does not refer to Thrasymachus (cf. Shorey, Class. Phil., 
XII [1917], p. 436). On page 113 Louis says “Socrate affirme dans 
le Timée 34C”; this is the same sort of slip as that which Diés made 
(see note 73 supra)—and Aristotle! 

27 John Wild, Plato’s Theory of Man (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1946), pp. x + 320. Chapter II of this book appearea as an 
article entitled “ Plato’s Theory of TEXNH: A Phenomenological Inter- 
pretation ” in the Journal of Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
I, no. 3 (March, 1941). 
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doubt that the author intends his readers to believe that they 
are being presented with an accurate interpretation of Plato’s 
theory of man. Execrating the “modern” philosophy of Des- 
cartes and all its descendants legitimate, illegitimate, and esup- 
posititious, he wishes to exorcize the whole tribe by formulating a 
philosophy of human culture to complement the metaphysics of 
Neo-Thomiam ; but, instead of merely showing that this anthro- 
pology of his is compatible with that metaphysics, he assumes 
that the latter is genuine Aristotelianism and the former genuine 
Platonism and argues that the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle 
themselves were tomplementary and not opposed to each other in 
any essential detail.°* The basic metaphor of this anthropology, 
the “inversion ” of an hierarchical structure of human culture, 
he ascribes to Plato (pp. 34-48); and at the end of his first 
chapter he states (p. 43) that his task in the rest of the book 
is “to follow Plato in his account of all the necessary levels of 
the practical hierarchy ” and at the same time “ to follow him in 
attempting to show at every level the possibility of an inverted or 
anatropic art, an anatropic society,” etc. Conformably with this 
program chapter II deals with the human arts and their inver- 
sion, chapters III and IV with social and individual life respec- 
tively, chapter V with the image of the cave, chapter VI with 
being and its inversion, which is an interpretation of the 
Parmenides, chapter VII with the inversion of the apprehensive 
faculties (the Theaetetus), and chapter VIII with the Sophist 
as a definition and description of the “anatropic” man who 
bears within himeelf: the seeds of cultural inversion and decay. 

“ According to Plato,” Wild says (p. 36), “anatropé, or 
inversion, is defined as the miscarriage of human action involving 
misapprehension of the hierarchical structure of means and 


2° Wild appears to think (pp. 12-22) that this is proved by Jaeger’s 
theory of Aristotle’s development and by the eclectic tendencies of some 
Middle Platonists and Neo-Platonists. Even if Jaeger’s theory were 
established, it would still not diminish the opposition of Aristotle’s 
developed doctrine to Plato’s. The attitude of the eclectic harmonizers 


_ Gives no more reason for “ reconciling” Plato and Aristotle than it does 


for “ reconciling” them and Stoicism. In any case, the important fact 
is Aristotle’s own belief that he is opposed to Plato’s doctrines, an 
opposition that was recognized by Atticus, Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
Syrianus, and Proclus; the childish method of explaining it away that 
was adopted by Simplicius and Asclepius is taken seriously by no-one. 
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ends.” He does not say where Plato gives this definition but 
says that in Laws 640 E “he explains the general sense in which 
-he uses this ubiquitous word by asking the following question: 
‘do you not know that when the pilot becomes stupefied, every 
ruler of whatever enterprise overturns (dvarpéwa) whatever is 
piloted by him whether it be ship or chariot or army?’” The 
“ubiquitous word” apparently is dvarpérev, Wild having just 
said that “ Plato uses the expressive noun dvarpory (inversion) 
or the corresponding verb dvarpérw (to invert) for this complex, 
dynamic confusion which lies at. the root of moral evil and sin.” 
The fact is that Plato uses the noun dvarpowy just once, and that 
in a speech of Protagoras (Protagoras 325 C) where it means 
the overthrow, i.e. the destruction of houses. The verb accord- 
ing to Ast’s Lexicon occurs 20 times in the whole Platonic cor- 
pus, two of these occurrences being in Epistle VII; it occurs 
thrice in the Republic, once in the Sophist and not at all in the 
Theaetetus and Parmenides, the dialogues of which Wild makes 
eo much. Such is the “ ubiquity ” of the word. It always means 
capsize, upset, overthrow, ruin, or refute and never “ invert” in 
the sense given it by Wild, whose definition of anatropé is 
nowhere even remotely suggested by Plato. Laws 640 E, which 
he so strangely translates in explanation of this general sense, 
occurs in a discussion of drinking and means: “do you not 
understand that a pilot or any commander of anything who is 
drunk overturns everything whether ships or chariots or army 
or whatever he might be piloting?” When he says (p. 38) that 
“Plato generally uses the verb invert (dvarpéww) of this living 
death,” i.e. of the soul’s burying itself in a corporeal tomb, he 
gives no examples; and he could not give any, for Plato never 
uses the verb in this connection. Where the word does occur, 
Wild mistranslates, misinterprets, and conflates passages in order 
to put his metaphor and his theory into Plato’s mouth. “As 
‘irrational force’ gets into the saddle it inverts many things one 
by one, but finally, as its authority is extended, ‘it will invert 
the whole life of everybody ’,” he says (p. 38), citing Laws 863 
B 4 for the first clause and Republic 442 B 3 for the last. The 
passage of the Laws says that passion or anger (Ovpds), a con- 
tentious and unconquerable thing innate in the soul, by brute 
force works much destruction; the subject of the clause from 
the Republic is not Ovpds at all but 7d éwBupyruxdy, the appetitive 
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part of the soul, which the Acywrudy and the Ovsoa8és are here 
said to watch over lest it overturn the entire life of all the parts 
of the soul. Nevertheless, despite the multifarious misinterpre- 
tation, the word dvarpéray at least does occur here. At the very 
beginning of this section, however, Wild shows that he does not 
require even so much external aid to read his anatropé into 
Plato’s text. “As Plato himself carefully explains in the 
Phaedo,” he says (p. 35), “‘ opposite things come to be out of 
opposites ’ and ‘in all cases, between the two opposites there are 
two opposed processes,—from the positive down to the negative, 
and from the negative up again to the positive’.” For this last 
quotation—and he sets it off by quotation-marks—he cites 
Phaedo 71 A 13-B 2; but there is not in this passage any word 
for “ up” or “down ” or “ positive ” or “ negative ” or any indi- 
cation that any such notion is involved in Socrates’ argument. 
This section which introduces “ Plato’s Conception of Ana- 
tropé” is a fair example of the whole book. Almost every page 
contains irrelevant citations, by which I mean references to 
Platonic passages: which are presumably meant to substantiate 
the statements in Wild’s text but which when examined prove to 
have no relation to them. For example, a reference to Republic 
549 C 2 is given in a footnote appended to the statement, “ the 
pursuit of philosophy cannot long be maintained ‘in an ill- 
governed city’” (p. 160); but, while the phrase & wa... 
obx eb wodsrevopévy does occur in Republic 549 C, it occurs not in 
any such context as that into which Wild puts it but in a sentence 
which says that the timocratic youth is often the young son of a 
good father who lives in a badly governed state and who avoids 
honors, offices, litigation, ete. Frequently there is not even 80 
much as this, the presence in the original of a similar word or 
phrase, to justify the reference, as when Republic 595 C ff. is 
cited in a footnote to the pronouncement, “Thus philosophy, 
becoming isolated from theology, and losing its organizing 
principle, gives way to science”... (p. 78). How little the 
context of a word, phrase, or argument means to Wild may be 
seen from the fact that he quotes as Plato’s opinion (p. 90) 
Charmides 163 E 8-11, a statement made not by Socrates but by 
Critias, indirectly attacked" by Socrates, and subsequently with- 
drawn by Critias. What Professor Robinson calls “ mosaic inter- 
pretation” luxuriates. Thus Wild pieces together from the 
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“ divisions” of the Sophtst and Politicus and from occasional 
remarks in other dialogues a classification of the true and 
spurious arts (pp. 59 ff.) and even introduces as underlying all 
the other branches of acquisitive art an art which he admits 
Plato nowhere included in any classification but which according 
to him “like so many other important details is left to the 
reader” (p. 61, n. 46). He confuses the “ auxiliaries ” and the 
“true guardians” of the Republic (p. 102) and applies to the 
latter what Plato says of the former (429 C and D; contrast 
429 B and 428 E). He goes far beyond such conflations, how- 
ever, and documents his statements of Plato’s opinion with 
references to those of Aristotle. Sometimes he does this without 
more ado, presumably because he believes that Aristotle’s phi- 
losophy and Plato’s are equal to the same thing and therefore are 
equal to each other. Once, however, he undertakes to argue that 
his attribution of a certain distinction to Plato “ is clearly borne 
out by Aristotle who takes the distinction between wolyos and 
pats from the eéwrepxol Adyo, p. 1140 A 2, i.e. Aristotle’s 
early literary works. Jaeger ... has shown that Aristotle’s 
early ethics on the whole was developed along thoroughly Platonic 
lines” (p. 91, n. 14). Of course, even if one were to grant both 
the meaning here assumed for eéwrepixot Adyor and Jaeger’s theory 
of Aristotle’s early ethics, neither of which is granted by all 
competent critics, it still would not follow that therefore this 
distinction between wolnors and xpagis was Plato’s.°° Yet such is 
the logic used by Wild, when he uses any at all, to justify docu- 
menting his interpretation of Plato with Aristotelian passages. 
The naif philologist is astounded by much simpler matters in 
this book, however. When I see d8ps interpreted as “ insolent 
assertiveness of transitory conjecture” (p. 165), Ovyds called 
“ imaginative aspiration ” (p. 97), or alperixds nal ebAafyrixds Sy 
xe} (Definitions 412 A 1-2) translated “ready to choose and to 
receive whatever is rightly demanded of it” (p. 103), I know 
how Alice must have been affected by Humpty-Dumpty’s 
“ mastery” of English words, and I can only say that Wild’s 
interpretation of S8pis is a perfect description of his own treat- 


1 Tt is, of course, not the distinction among woeir, xpdrrev, and 
dpydgecta: that Critias draws in the Oharmides (163 C 3-4; cf. Moreau, 
Ta Construction de VIdéalieme Platonicien, pp. 116-17). 
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ment of Plato’s vocabulary and syntax. By mere ignorance of 
the Greek idiom in 7§ 8 jpye 1 & abr xal raira wapfyyde 
(Republic 442 C 5-6; cf. Goodwin and Gulick, Greek Grammar, 
§ 1027 or Gilderaleeve, Syntar of Classical Greek, II, § 529) he 
elaborates a “six-fold psychology ” which he declares is really 
contained within “the tripartite psychology of Book IV ” of the 
Republic (pp. 152 ff.) ; and his neglect of the difference between 
gor and éor would make even the least philosophical student of 
Greek suspicious of his fantastic interpretation of the Parment- 
des..° He disregards the possibility that in different contexts 
the same word may have different meanings. For example, we 
are told (p. 299) that according to Plato discourse must be about 
something and that Plato calls this relational aspect of discourse 
a quality. For this Wild cites Sophist 262 E 5-6 and 262 E 8 
and then solemnly explains that “strictly speaking it is not a 
quality but a relation.” Had he read on to Sophist 263 A 11- 
B 3 (cf. Philebus 37 B-C), he should have seen that obxoty xal 
roy twa abrov dvas Si at 262 E 8 does not repeat 262 E 5-6 but 
means that in addition a statement must be true or false. 
Insensitivity to Greek and to the context of Plato’s thought 
at once are evinced by such notions as the identification of phi- 
losophy and réxvy clxacru} (pp. 63-4, 281-4);7%* but one 


11° For example in n. 46 on p. 223 Wild objects to Cornford’s inter- 
pretation of the “first hypothesis” and says: “The phrase & & at 
142 C2 is not ‘a more accurate expression than ef & Sori for what was 
our supposition in Hyp. I’.” Now, in the original formula (137 C 4) 
the verb is not Ser: but ders; and Cornford in his note (Plato and 
Parmenides, p. 136, n. 1) equates ef é %& not with ef & torw as Wild 
says but with el & én». Moreover Cornford’s equation here must be 
correct since Plato at the beginning of the second hypothesis says that 
it is: . . . Spoor ay Fy réyeur Ey re elvas wal dv by. vir 32 obx abry dori» 
4 iwbbeas, at by by, ri xph ovpBalrev, ddX’ ef ty tor. However you 
translate ef & éory in 137C4, you cannot translate it as Wild does 
(p. 220): “if One itself ie”; and Wild’s argument that the first 
hypothesis cannot be ef & &, because “if so, it would have been utilized 
there” (n. 46), is simply answered by the fact that it is so utilized 
there: 137 D 3, 138 B 4-5, 138 C 1-2, 139 B 5-6, 139 C 1, 139 E2, 140 A 1-2, 
140D1. It would be amusing to know what Wild can make of 141E 
12f.: 1d & obre & éoriy obre boriy, ef Bei THE Toupde ASEyY MioTEbay. 

11 0f this Wild makes réx»q ¢avracrix}, which he identifies with 
sophistry, the “perversion” (p. 284); but Plato says that both are 
parts of el3wdowoik} (Sophist 236C 6-7) and puts elxar, el8wdor, and 
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cannot help suspecting something worse than mere insensitivity 
when one reads euch statements as that (p. 107) in the Republic 
“all phases or parts of the state are ruled by wisdom which 
belongs to no special individual or group,” for even Wild must 
know that Plato emphatically asserts the very opposite (Republic 
428 E-429 A). 

Wild’s notions of Plato’s doctrine derive in part from his 
attempt to sterilize Plato, in part from his attempt to force all 
of Plato’s variety and profundity into the formula of a single 
metaphor, but chiefly from his fertile misunderstanding of the 
Greek language and his arbitrary mishandling of the text of his 
author. “ Anatropism ” has little or nothing to do with Plato, 
but it is an appropriate metaphor to describe Wild’s method of 
interpretation. 


The best and the worst of books about Plato have this good 
feature in common, that they awaken in the serious reader the 
desire to return with greater attention and thoughtfulness to the 
writings of Plato. The most foolish and arrogant interpreter 
cannot expect that his interpretation will supersede the original ; 
the wisest has no higher hope or desire than to help men read 
that original with more care and insight. All the books that I 
have here discussed have sent me back again and again to Plato’s 
words, and for this above all I am grateful to their authors; I 
hope that those who read my discussion of these books may derive 
like benefit from it. 


@dvracua all, as being yevdos, on the same level (264C 12f.). Wild’s 
notion that the ¢aryrdcpxara abropuvq of Sophist 266 B 9-10 are the “ true 
likenesses in the soul according to nature,” from which he builds up 
the theory that the elxéves of the “divided line” are the images of 
sensible things “produced in human sensation, the supreme mimetic 
medium of nature” (pp. 177 and 280-1) is particularly inexcusable in 
view of Plato’s explicit statement that they are shadows and reflections 
in smooth surfaces (Sophist 266B10ff.) and his similar catalogue of 
the «lxéves (Republic 509 E 1 ff., cf. 532C1ff.). There is, of course, 
not a word or a hint in Sophist 266C, as Wild, p. 280, n. 34, implies 
that there is, that man is the maker “ of imitations, first in the imagina- 
tion itself.” 
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Platons Akademie. By Hans Herren. (‘Bonner 
Universitaéteschriften,” No. 4.) Bonn: Ver- 
lag Hans Scheur, 1946. Pp. 40. 

This exposition in its main features of form 
and content follows the traditional pattern for 
the treatment of this subject. It is pleasantly 
fluent and culminates in an edifying perora- 
tion, exhorting all modern universities to be 
true to the spirit of that institution which, ac- 
cording to Herter, is their common ancestor; 
but as an account of the nature of the Acad- 
emy and of Plato’s teaching it cannot be said 
to be an improvement upon the highly fictional 
or enthusiastically conjectural expositions 
which on account of the very number and the 
professional dignity of the authors have during 
the last hundred years come to be widely ac- 
cepted as a satisfactory substitute for historical 
evidence. 

Herter begins his essay with a description of 
the location and the physical characteristics of 
the Academy, in the founding of which he be- 
lieves Plato to have been strongly influenced 
by Pythagorean example, although, in any 
case, his antipathy to Antisthenes, who had al- 
ready begun to teach in the gymnasium of 
Cynosarges, must have impelled him to come 
forward in opposition.’ The location of the 


1On the strength of Diog. Laert. ili. 5, Herter says 
(p. 7 and note to p. 7, 1. 30) that Plato first taught in 
the gymnasium; but the whole context shows that 
Diogenes understood the statement of Alexander 
Polyhistor to refer to the time before Plato had met 
Socrates; and, if Alexander really wrote é¢rcstge: 
... «ef ‘Hpéxd\ares, Diogenes’ interpretation of the 
statement must be correct, and ég:Aceéea: would mean 


Classical Philology 43 (1948), pp. 190-132 © The University of Chicago. 
Reprinted by permission of the University of Chicago Press. 
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Academy gives Herter the occasion to contrast 
Plato’s love of rural quiet and Socrates’ prefer- 
ence for life in the city. As evidence for this 
attitude of Socrates he cites Phaedrus 230 D; 
but, after all, it was Plato who wrote this pas- 
sage, and there is no reason to suppose that it 
expresses his own feeling any less than does 
230 B-C, the description of the charm of the 
countryside which he puts into Socrates’ 
mouth. It would be more to the point to ob- 
serve from passages like this that Plato had 
“two sides to his head.” 

After characterizing the organisation as a 
Uiasos of the Muses, speaking of ite “sym- 
posia” and referring to the anecdotes which 
tell how Plato’s writings drew pupils to him 
from far and wide, Herter outlines the daily 
routine of the school, for which he has really 
no evidence at all. The passage in Academi- 
corum indez, col. VII, ll. 41 ff. (pp. 41-42 
[Mekler]) does not support the statement that 
the Academy under Plato began the day’s 
work with a sacrifice to the Muses; it does not 
say at what time of day the sacrifice which 
Xenocrates omitted was ordinarily offered or 
even that it was offered daily. It seems even 
more unjustifiable to take what Aulus Gellius 
(xx. 5) says of the practice of Aristotle as evi- 
dence that in Plato’s Academy the more dif- 
ficult lectures were held in the morning and the 
easier ones in the afternoon. The passage in 
question is not unexceptionable evidence even 
for Aristotle, for its purpose is to explain the 
distinction of éw7epuxd and dxpoarixé in the 
writings of Aristotle, and the use of the spuri- 
ous correspondence between Alexander and 
Aristotle on this point infects the whole pas- 
sage. 

Herter imagines that in the dialogues them- 
selves he can discern the change of Plato’s 
pedagogical method from colloquy to lecture; 
and he appeals, of course, to the tradition of 


that Plato pursued or studied philosophy, not that he 
taught or lectured. (The ultimate source of the state- 
ment of Alexander is, of course, Arist. Met. A6 [cf. 
Diog. Laert. iil. 8]; and Diels's conjecture of ‘Hpaxhsléqr 
for ‘Hpixskaror (Doz. Gr., p. 150, n. 2] is therefore 
unnecessary. It is far more probable that the words 
& ‘Axaiquele elra by 19 chry 1 rapa rie Kokuwte were 
interpolated by Diogenes from another source and 
context (cf. Wilamowits, Platon, II, 2].) 
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the lecture on the Good as evidence that this 
change really did occur. Here a slight novelty 
of interpretation is introduced, for Herter not 
only denies, as others have done also, that the 
lecture on the Good could have been open to 
the public but also says that Plato must have 
intended it to be an “introduction for begin- 
ners.” Now Aristoxenus certainly understood 
Aristotle to have meant that it was a public 
lecture; but, public or not, it would have been 
a strange ‘Einfihrung der Neulinge,” which, 
according to all accounts, Aristotle, Speusip- 
pus, Xenocrates, and such members of the 
Academy attended and found enigmatic.* 

From what is reported of this lecture and 
from the Meno, the Republic, and the Laws, 
Herter concludes that the course of instruction 
in the Academy must have begun with mathe- 
matics and that the mathematical studies 
must have been followed by instruction and 
training in dialectic; but he says nothing of the 
fact that in the Republic the study of dialectic 
is expressly postponed until the age of thirty 
and that, even then, between thirty and thirty- 
five it is dialectic as an exercise in abstract 
thinking that is prescribed rather than the 
highest philosophy, the study of philosophy 
being postponed until the age of fifty.* Herter, 
however, believes that dialectic in the curric- 
ulum of the Academy was not merely formal 
but was concerned with ethical content, i.e., 
was a search for the idea of Good, and that the 
revelation of the world of ideas in the light of 
the idea of Good was the final purpose of the 
course of instruction. He goes on to say that 
the theory of ideas implies the attempt to 
make the phenomenal world approximate more 
nearly the ideal world and so leads to concern 
with practical politics. Plato, he believes, 
wanted to educate in his school young men 
who could reform the world according to his 
political ideals; but the failure of the attempt 
in Sicily meant that for the future the Acad- 
emy was to be significant not as a political 
association but as a scientific institute. 

The rest of the essay is concerned with the 
turn given to the theory of ideas which, Herter 


#Cf. Cherniss, The Riddle of the Barly Academy 
(Berxeley: University of California Press, 1945), p. 12, 
and nn. 56-60 (p. 90) with references. 


8 Ibid., pp. 68-70. 
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131 says, was decisive for the character of the 
Academy and of all the institutions derived 
from it. This decisive turn one might have ex- 
pected to be the notorious identification of 
ideas and numbers. Herter does assume that 
Plato reduced all the ideas to numbers and 
even asserts that this identification occurred 
much earlier than is ordinarily supposed, since 
the influence of the Pythagoreans which Plato 
underwent during his early travels must, he 
thinks, have been responsible for it; but he 
does not explain why there is then no mention 
of such a doctrine in Plato’s writings,‘ nor does 
he take any notice of the conflicting evidence 
concerning the idea-numbers or of the difficul- 
ties involved in ascribing to Plato any such 
doctrine at all. The idea-numbers, however, 
detain him only briefly; it is not this doctrine 
but the method of diaeresis that he makes the 
decisive factor in the development of Plato’s 
dialectic, for it was by means of this method, 
he says, that Plato tried at once to bridge the 
gap between the ideal and the phenomenal 
world and to develop the “organization” of the 
world of ideas. Yet what he says in the text 
about the “bridging of the gap” he effectively 
retracts in his notes: “An essential transition 
from the ideas to the phenomena is naturally 
excluded now as before; Plato adheres to the 
division of the two domains and remains a 
dualist as he was” (p. 37: note on p. 22, |. 24). 
As diaeresis was not meant to “bridge this 
gap,” however, so Plato never meant it to pro- 
duce an ontological map of the world of ideas. 
Herter cites Sophist 235C as proof of the 
“Vollstindigkeitsanspruch des diaeretischen 
Verfahrens,” by which he means that, when 
dineresis was properly performed, ‘die Ideen- 
welt war in ihrem Gesamtbestande erfasst.” 
This passage makes no such claim, however; 
it says only that diaeresis is a sure heuristic 
method, a way of making the search for any 
single -yévos exhaustive. Politicus 265 A and 
266 E by themselves show clearly enough that 

« Herter uses in lieu of evidence for the idea-num- 
bers in the dialogues a fantastic argumentum e silentio: 
he would explain what he calls Plato's ‘restraint’’ con- 
cerning the objects of the two activities, dialectic and 
mathematics, in Republic 510 B ff. as an indication 
that Plato already envisaged the ideas as ‘‘geometri- 


cal-arithmetical entities" (pp. 35-36: note on p. 20, 
1.81). 
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Plato did not see in the diaeretical process a full 
reproduction of the world of ideas, for he says 
there that longer and shorter forms of the pro- 
cedure can give the same result.* 

Herter lays the usual stress upon the frag- 
ment of Epicrates and the anecdote in Diog- 
enes Laertius vi. 40 in order to argue the im- 
portance of diaeresis in the Academy and con- 
cludes that such activity encouraged investiga- 
tion in the natural sciences. Speusippus’ “Ovoa 
appears to him to support this conjecture; but 
no notice is taken of the fact that Speusippus 
had a conception of diaeresis entirely different 
from Plato’s and that his epistemological the- 
ory as distinguished from Plato’s required him 
to attempt an exhaustive classification of all 
entities.‘ Herter’s reconstruction of the Acad- 
emy is admittedly a replica of Usener’s: the 
members were engaged together in a single 
great program of research, though advanced 
students, like ‘“‘Privatdozenten” or “teaching 
assistants,” were intrusted with their own 
courses within the general framework; and 
here they laid the foundation of that systema- 
tization of the sciences of which Aristotle’s 
work was the continuation, although Aristotle 
could not maintain the unity of all the dis- 
ciplines in their common relation to the Good 
that was the essence of the Academic concep- 
tion of the universe. This is a picture to arouse 
the enthusiasm of the modern academician; 
but that is not reason enough for accepting it 
as a historically correct likeness of Plato’s 
Academy. s 


Cf. Cherniss, Aristetie’s Criticiam of Plato and the 
Academy, I (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1944), 
«47. 

Cf. Cherniss, The Riddle of the Early Academy, 
pp. 37-43. 
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PLATO AS MATHEMATICIAN 


Proclus in his summary of the history of mathematics says 
that Plato's concern for these studies caused them and partic- 
ularly geometry to make very great progress, and in support 
of this judgment he cites “the obvious fact that Plato packed 
his writings with mathematical discussions and everywhere 
awakens admiration for mathematics in those who take up 
philosophy.” !_ The Herculanean Index more specifically asserts 
that mathematics made great progress under the direction of 
Plato, who formulated problems which the mathematicians 
zealously investigated; ? but even this does not necessarily 
mean that Plato contributed to the solution of any of the 
problems that he propounded, and that he in fact did not do so 
could be inferred from the very words here used, dpytrexrovoivros 
... HAdrovos, interpreted after Plato’s own statement, dpyiréxrov 
ye was odx abris epyaricds GAX’ épyarav dpywv.2 Most modern 
scholars have come to the conclusion that Plato, while he 
exercised great influence as an enthusiastic advocate of math- 
ematical study and an intelligent critic of mathematical methods 
and aims, did little or no original work in technical mathe- 
matics himself;* but extreme positions have been taken up by 
others. Erich Frank has contended that Plato the creative 
mathematician is a mere fable, that he was in fact scarcely 
able to keep abreast of the mathematical developments of his 
time, and that nothing is more perverse than to suppose that he 
presents a true picture Sf contemporary science. Others have 
insisted, however, upon ascribing to Plato an important part 
in the mathematical discoveries and developments of the fourth 


1 In Primum Euclidis Elementorum Librum Commentarii ed. Friedlein, 
. 66, 8-14. 

: 2 Academicorum Philosophorum Index Herculanensis ed. S. Mekler, 
col. Y, 2-7 (pp. 15-16). The author is apparently quoting a source whose 
name has been lost from the papyrus (cf. ¢yn<o>u: Y, 2). 

8 Politicus 259 E. 

4 Cf. Heath, A History of Greek Mathematics, I, p. 316 and A 
Manual of Greek Mathematics, p. 171; Heiberg, Geschichte der Mathe- 
matik und Naturwissenschaften im Altertum, p. 10; A. Rey, La Science 


Review of Metaphysics 4 (1951), pp. 395-425. 
Reprinted by permission of the Review of Metaphysics. 
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century,® and to the establishment of this position Dr. Mugler’s 
new and extensive study ° is devoted. 

Mugler maintains (pp. xvii-xix) that interpreters have 
been mistaken in drawing from the pedagogical plan of 
Republic VII any general conclusion concerning the relative 
position which Plato assigned to philosophical speculation and 
mathematics, that in Plato’s own intellectual experience the 
relation of the two was the reverse of that assigned to them 
there, mathematics being more often the end of metaphysical 
reflection than its point of departure, and that he recommended 
mathematical study to his pupils not merely as a propaedeutic 
for dialectic but primarily because from his own experience he 
believed that subsequent philosophical meditation upon the 
fund of knowledge thus acquired would often lead to mathe- 
matical discoveries. Mugler does not say how this thesis is to 
be reconciled with the fact that at the end of the Laws (965 
B 1 ff.) dialectic is still declared to be the supreme science 
and that in such a late passage as Philebus 57 D ff. as well 
as in an early one like Euthydemus 290 C, neither of which 
is “pedagogical,” the supremacy of dialectic and its priority 
to mathematics are affirmed as emphatically as in Republic 
VII; 7 he simply says that a close interpretation of the ‘meta- 


dans l Antiquité, IV, pp. 291 and 296. Z. Jordan in the French résumé of 
his Polish book, Des Fondements Mathématiques du Systéme de Platon 
(Poznan, 1937), says (p. 289): “...la place occcupée par Platon dans 
l'histoire des mathématiques n'est pas due & ce qu'il les ait enrichies de 
facgon directe. On peut parler de Platon en tant que mathématicien seule- 
ment dans ce sens que c'est lui le premier qui s'est adonné 4 la méthodo- 
logie des mathématiques, qui n'a cessé de refiéchir sur l'objet de la con- 
naissance mathématique, qui a analysé les méthodes pratiquées et concu 
des méthodes nouvelles.” 

5 Erich Frank, Logos, IX (1920-21), p. 253 and Plato und die 
sogenannten Pythagoreer, p. 65. Seth Demel, Platons Verhaltnis zur Mathe- 
matik (Leipzig, 1929) expressly opposes Frank's thesis and finds the 
strongest proof of Plato’s mathematical creativity in his unique friendship 
with Theztetus (p. 24) ! 

® Platon et la Recherche Mathématique de son Epoque, by Charles 
Mugler (Strasbourg-Zurich, Editions P. H. Heitz, 1948. Pp. xxviii + 427}. 

7 On the Laws cf. Shorey, Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 87 and 
A. E. Taylor, Plato®, p. 497; on the Philebus cf. Hackforth, Plafo’s 
Examination of Pleasure, p. 113. 
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physical” dialogues and the Timaeus will substantiate his 
contention, and it is therefore necessary to examine his inter- 
pretation in detail. 

This interpretation begins with a chapter, the purpose of 
which is to demonstrate that Plato ‘dematerialized” the founda- 
tions of geometry by eliminating sensory and empirical 
implications from its terms and definitions. The method of 
the demonstration is to compare the terms and definitions 
which appear in Plato’s writings with those used by his 
predecessors and by the later geometers. No other procedure 
is possible; but, since of Plato’s predecessors and early 
contemporaries there are extant in the original words only a 
very few sentences which deal with mathematics and since 
moreover Plato in his dialogues usually avoids technical 
terminology and linguistic innovation, it is hazardous to draw 
any general conclusion from such a comparison, even though 
it is plausible to assume that Plato would have welcomed a 
“dematerialization” of geometrical terms since he insisted that 
the objects of the geometer’s investigation are not the material 
figures that he draws but absolute, immaterial, and atemporal 
realities.® In fact, however, Mugler’s detailed study of Plato's 
terminology for space, place, dimension, line, surface, figure, 
area, and solid produces little or no support for his conclusion 
in this chapter. Plato’s use of aif, for “dimension,” for 
example, scarcely suits the hypothesis of reform; and neither 
does the definition of “straight” in Parmenides 137 E. It 
may be that Plato's objection to the point as a “geometrical 
dogma” 11 explains the absence from hi¢ writings of a general 
term for point; but the objection in this case was not to the 
term used by geometers at the time but.to the assumption that 


8 Cf. Theaetetus 184 C, Politicus 261 E 5-7; and Plato's apology for 
introducing a new technical term: Theaetefus 182 A 8 ff. 

® Cf. Euthydemus 290 C 1-3, Republic 510 D and 527 B 5-8. 

10 Cf. Heath, Euclid: The Elements, I, pp. 165-166. 

11 Aristotle, Metaphysics 992 A 20-22. Mugler does not consider 
Ross's punctuation of this sentence; but in any case he is mistaken in inter- 
preting it to mean (p. 19) that Plato sought to define the point as the 
beginning of a line. The meaning given by Alexander (Metaph., p. 120, 4-6) 
is right: rd par ob” onpeior ob« Dreyer elval 1: 0688 drbpater, dxdder 82 dpxdy 
ris ypauuss wodddms fy Aronor panty Dreyer. 
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there is an entity which this or any alternative term can 
signify.12 The word dos according to Mugler (pp. 10-13) 
was freed of its concrete significance and introduced to geo- 
metrical terminology in the abstract sense of “third dimension” 
by Plato, who was the first occidental thinker to recognize 
clearly the three-dimensional character of geometrical space: 
but Plato's own use of 13 Bd@ovs weréxov as a term that needs 
no explanation (Republic 528 B) makes this conclusion improb- 
able, and it is impossible if Gorgias really wrote ospa 8 rvyxdvor 
tpxdoiv tora. cal yap piKos Kal xAdrox Kai Bdbos éfa.!* It is indulg- 
ing in the merest fantasy to argue further, as Mugler does (pp. 
13-17), that Plato conceived time to be a fourth dimension and 
set up a hierarchy of spaces beginning with two-dimensional 
planar space and rising through stereometrical space to four- 
dimensional kinematic space. The “spatial terminology” used 
of the intelligible world (voyrés réxos, dAnbeias wediov, etc.), which 
is somehow supposed to justify this conclusion (pp. 14-15), is 
later (p. 279) admitted to be only the symbolic language of 
myth; and Timaeus 52 A - C is explicit in divorcing real being 
from space and position in every sense whatever. Nor does 
Republic 528 D ff., on which Mugler chiefly depends, support 
the notion that astronomical space is considered to be a kine- 
matic space of four dimensions hierarchically ‘‘above"’ stereo- 
metric space; astronomy is there taken as only one example of 
the study of movement, of which another on the same level as 


12 Plato’s nephew and successor, Speusippus, used the term orvyuh 
for “point” (frag. 4, lines 40, 45, 48, 70 [Lang ]): for him the point was 
a real entity (cf. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy 
I, n. 322 [p. 397]). On the other hand. one cannot be certain that the 
“later” term oyyeioy was not already used for “point” in Plato's time and 
earlier (cf. Euripides, frag. 382, 3-4 [ Nauck?]). Mugler in his treat- 
ment of the terms for surface (pp. 32-37) has also overlooked Speusippus’ 
use of éripdveca (frag. 4, lines 60 and 70 [Lang]). 

18 Fragment B 3, 73 (II, p. 281, 6-7 [Diels-Kranz]). Even if there 
were any evidence against the authenticity of the words used, there would 
still be no reason to doubt that the argument with its assumption of the 
three-dimensionality of geometrical space occurred in Gorgias’ treatise. 
Aristotle assumes that the definition of cdya as rd Exow rpeis diacrdces 
is generally accepted (Topics 142 B 24-25, Physics 204 B 20, Metaphysics 
1016 B 27-28, etc.). 
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astronomy both as rightly and wrongly pursued is the science 
of harmony."* 


It is the thesis of the second chapter that Plato made 
decisive and fertile innovations in the theory of geometrical 
similarity. This thesis is made to depend largely upon the 
argument that Plato invented the technical term icos xai Spows 
to designate the congruity of figures. Mugler contends that 
this terminological innovation was inspired by the desire to 
make the notion of equality by superposition derivative by 
representing it as a special case at once of equivalence (isdrys) 
and of similarity (éyorns) so as to avoid the empirical factor 
of motion in a question concerning the fundamentals of geom- 
etry and that this is another manifestation of the ‘““Parmenidean 
tendency” which characterizes Plato's geometrical reflections.'* 
The significance of this innovation is appealed to again and 
again to support the most various hypotheses in the subsequent 
chapters of the book. Yet Mugler cites (pp. 54-55) from 
Plato's writings only one occurrence of the term, Timaeus 55 A 
(.... GAov wepipepods Savepyrixdy eis Toa pépn xai Spoa...), which 
even if ica xai Syoa here was meant to carry the technical sense 
indicated, is scarcely sufficient to prove that Plato was the 
inventor of the term; and the one passage that he adduces 
(p. 62) to testify to Aristotle’s acquaintance with the technical 
expression does not contain it at all. In this passage, Meta- 
physics 1054 A 29-32 (dors 82 rod piv dvds... 7d rabrd Kal Spor 
nai taov rod 82 wAjOovs 7d erepov Kal dydpowov xai dvaov), Mugler 
takes spowy xai tov together to mean “equality” and dywpoy xai 
dvoov together to mean “inequality”; but in that case Aristotle 
should have written 1d ratrdv Kal 7d Spowoy Kal (cov... Td Erepov 
kai 7d dydpotov xai dvoov, and moreover the parallel passage at 


14 Republic 530 C — 531 D, cf. Laws 747 A; observe also that in 
Laws 747 A and 817 E plane and solid geometry are considered to be a 
single study, so that there is clearly no “hierarchical” difference between 
the “spaces” which they study. Mugler does not mention Aristotle’s argu- 
ment to prove that there can be no more than three dimensions (De Caelo 
268 A 9 - B 5), though he refers to Ptolemy's lost treatise on the subject. 

15 Mugler (pp. 58-59) suggests that the geometers from Euclid to 
Archimedes sought for the same reason to avoid the method of superpo- 
sition; but cf. contra Heath, Euclid: The Elements, 1, pp. 225-6. 
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1003 B 33-36 (...Aéyw 8" oloy rept radrod Kai Spolov Kal ray dAAuy 
rev rowtrev) shows that raird, spowov, and isov in 1054 A 29-32 
are three separate and parallel terms.4° Much stranger than 
this interpretation, however, is Mugler’s contention (p. 103) 
that Plato’s invention of the technical term icos xai Spows is 
proved by Parmenides 131 A and 132 E because he “there 
opposes to each other the two determinations of magnitude 
and form which are united in this term to designate geometrical 
congruity.” In the former of these passages, oloy dpowryros pir 
peradaBervra Spo, peydBovs 8 peydda (131 A 1), Mugler says 
that dpowrys and péyebos are nothing but the d8os and péyebos 
of Euclid’s Data and in the latter, of 8 ay rd Spo peréxovra 
Gpora }, obk exeivo Evra: adrd ro elBos; (132 E 3-4), that ‘Plato uses 
in connection with similarity the term d80s by which Euclid 
designates the characteristic element of similar figures.” A 
glance at the whole sentence of 130 E - 131 A shows that 
épowrns and péyeos are not, however, set off against each 
other or treated as a special pair, that dpowrys is a reference 
to the ideas of dpodrys and dvopowrys mentioned by Socrates 
in 129 A ff., and that here along with it are listed not only 
péyeBos but also xdAdos and Suxaoovvy as examples of ideas. 
In 132 E the term eos is used in connection with similarity 
(Syoa) in no special sense but exactly as it is in connection 
with péyeBos, xdddos, and &xaoovvy in 130 E - 131 A. In short, 
Plato says that péyebos is an d8os too’ for d8os here means 
“idea,” which, of course, it does not in Euclid’s Data.’® 


16 A few lines later, 1054 B 2, Aristotle uses the term lea xal looywr:a 
where, as Mugler seems to recognize (p. 62), he might have been expected 
to say Ica xal Suoa if he had just previously used this phrase as the tech- 
nical term sought by Mugler. 

17 Cf. also 131 C - D, Pheedo 65 D - E and 100 E - 101 A. 

18 It is true, as Mugler says (p. 105), that Plato often uses el8os 
with the implication of shape or geometrical figure; but he uses it still 
more often in contexts which preclude any such significance whatever, 
for example in Laches 191 D (é» céuwarrs rp wodeuixp ef8e), Gorgias 454 E 
(860 ef8n wecBo0s) and 473 E (el8os ér¢yxov), Republic 363 E (el80s déyur), 
Timaeus 51 A (dréparoy el8és ri nal Spoppor to signify xépa, the formless 
receptacle, cf. 49 A 3-4), Philebus 32 C 12 (el8os used of Awecpor, cf. 
16 D 7: rhv ro0 dwelpov dary). The evidence therefore does nof “seem to 
indicate that Plato in imagining the metaphysical el8os took his start from 
the theory of the geometrical el8es.” 
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All that remains then of Mugler’s evidence for Plato's 
use, not to mention his invention, of icos nai Spowos as a tech- 
nical geometrical term is Timaeus 55 A; and that even ica pépy 
xai Suoa in this passage is evidence of such a terminus technicus 
becomes questionable when one considers that the other col- 
locations of icos and spows in Plato’s writings occur in non- 
geometrical passages ?° and that Aristotle, who could still use 
Spows to mean “equal” in a geometrical sense, also used the 
combination ‘aos. xai spows only in non-geometrical contexts.” 
Mugler does not explain or even mention these occurrences of 
the phrase. 

The earliest extant enunciation of the conditions of geo- 
metrical similarity seems to be Aristotle's reference in Anal. 
Post. 99 A 13-14; but Mugler believes (p. 106) that an allu- 
sion to these conditions is contained in the expression 16 rabrov 
werovOds Spoow which occurs in Parmenides 139 E and 148 A 
and that this is a technical term of the older geometers, a 
survival of which is to be seen in dyrwerovbévas as used by 
Euclid in Elements VI, Prop. 14 etc. Mugler might have cited 
Metaphysics 1018 A 15-17 where Aristotle gives ra dyry rabrd 
wexovOdra and ra wAciw rabrd wewovbdra along with dv 4 sowrns 
pla as meanings of duo; but, though this combined with the 
passages of the Parmenides makes it seem probable that ra 


19 Laws 741 A: hy dposryra cal lodrnra «al rd rairdy «al 
dpodeyotperoy ripdvres xrh. Laws 837 A: ¢iror pér wou xadoluer Sur0¥ 
Spoly kar’ dperhy xal cor toy. Parmenides 140 E: lsérmros xpévov cal 
dposrmros pedéte: (though it is not certain that xpévov here depends upon 
the compound lsérnros xal duosryros, cf. Cornford, Plato and Parmenides, 
p. 127, n. 1). As for Parmenides 161 C (et yap ef tcov, ely re ay H8q cal 
Suoror ay ely adrois xara rhy lodryra), this no more proves that Plato 
considered “equality in the strict sense,” i.e. “equality by superposition” 
to be “a particular case of similarity,” as Mugler thinks it does (pp. 57, 
103-4), than does Parmenides 148 A (§ 8) 1d & érepor rar Eddwr wéwovber 
elva:, car’ abrd ro0ro dxay &xaciy Suoor dy ein) show that he thought dif- 
ference in the strict sense to be a particular case of similarity (cf. Philebus 
13 D). 

20 Politics 1287 B 33: & ye plros Ieos xal Spows. Politics 1295 B 
25-26; Botderar 8¢ yeh wodis UE Lowy elvar xal dpolwr Sr: wddora. Cf. Politics 
1279 A 9-10, 1288 A 1, 1299 B 23-24. For Suows meaning “equal” cf. 
De Celo 296 B 20, 297 B 19, 311 B 33-34. In [Aristotle], Problems 914 A 
22-23 ley xal 8u0e is applied to the comparison of lines. 
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tabro xerovOdra was an accepted definition of dpou, there is 
nothing to indicate that it was ever meant as a definition of 
geometrical similarity. The passages of the Parmenides have 
nothing to do with this concept,*4 and the examples of spoa 
given by Aristotle in the parallel passage (Metaphysics 1054 B 
9-13) show that for him the definition in question had no 
specific mathematical implications at all. 

Unambiguous examples even of spows as a technical term 
for geometrical similarity are difficult to find in Plato's writings.** 
One would expect to find it so used where Plato says instead 
rowtry xwpiy olov in Meno 87 A 5, if the interpretation of this 
passage given by E. F. August and S, H. Butcher and adopted 
by Heath and Mugler is correct as I believe it is. Benecke had 
argued that rowvre oloy cannot mean ‘‘similar” and that, had 
Plato here used it in that sense, he should have added the 
condition “not similarly situated." Heath rejected this argu- 
ment “ in view of the want of fixity in mathematical terminology 
in Plato's time and of his own habit of varying his phrases for 
literary effect”; 2* but Mugler contends (pp. 76-77) that Plato 
purposely refrained from using snowy here because in his tech- 
nical terminology this term was ambiguous, meaning both “sim- 
ilar” and ‘‘similarly situated.” The evidence for Plato's use of 
Gpowos with the technical meaning later expressed by spoios xeipevuv 
Mugler finds in Timaeus 33 B where the spherical cosmos is 
called xdvrev redewrarov dpowrardy te abrd éavr@ oxnudrow. By 
this, he contends (pp. 72-74), Plato meant épowraroy xetpevor 
atré éavré in the sense that the sphere alone of solids admits of an 
infinite number of displacements in any direction while still in any 
position remaining similarly situated to itself in any other. The 
passage so interpreted would testify not only to Plato's use of 


21 See note 19 supra and cf. Cornford, Plato and Parmenides, p. 125. 

22 Mugler holds (p. 81) that é« wod\@» dyolw» (Timaeus 81 C 6) 
and els duoérnra éavrois (81 D 2) are such examples, although the term 
does not occur in the earlier parts of the Timaeus where there is reference 
to triangles of the same kind but of different sizes (e.g. 57 C - D). 

28 A History of Greek Mathematics, I, p. 302, n. 1. Everyone 
admits that in Meno 83 D 6 “similar” is rendered by rovodror but the nature 
of Socrates’ interlocutor there would explain the purposeful avoidance of 
a technical mathematical term. Mugler (pp. 75-76) agrees with Benecke 
in denying that roodry ofoy in 87 A 5 can be explained in the same way. 
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Gpowv in the technical sense of “homothetic” (épolws xeipevov) 
but also to the extension of the theory of similarity from plane 
geometry to stereometry. Mugler appears to think that his 
interpretation is proved because the superlative épowraros has 
no sense here if one translates syows by “‘like,”’ since all figures 
are equally like themselves. This objection is valid against the 
translation of Martin, Rivaud, and Robin (‘‘la plus complete- 
ment semblable a elle-méme’’), but the alternative is not 
Mugler’s interpretation. In Timaeus 34 B, where the epithets 
applied to the spherical cosmos in 33 B are repeated, épowraror 
abré davrg is replaced by Spadsy; #4 and Cornford, in rendering 
both, rightly uses the same word, “uniform,” which is adequate 
to the meaning, for, as A. E. Taylor explains, the point of 
dpowraroy atrd éavrgis that “the sphere is a surface, as the 
circle is a plane curve, of constant curvature, and the only 
such surface known to Plato and the ancients generally.” 5 
Whatever mathematical implications are logically involved in 
this notion of uniformity, there is no reason to interpret the 
phrase in Timaeus 33 B as Mugler does or to see in it any 


24 Proclus explains the former phrase in 33 B by avrd daurg ovrexés 
wal duades xal rerayyévor (In Timaeum, Il, p. 72, 4-5 [Diehl]). According 
to him (ibid., p. 75, 5-15) all polygons, angular figures, and figures of 
several surfaces are drdynoa and tori Suoror dv» orepecis } opaipa pbvor 
exnudrer. For the sphere as alone having a single surface cf. Aristotle, 
De Celo 286 B 23-32 where there is a reference to the Timaeus for this 
notion. 

35 Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology (1937), pp. 54 and 58; A. E. Taylor, 
A Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, p. 102. In De Celo 285 B 4-5 
Aristotle's rd» duoérnra rod oxtyaros can mean only the uniformity of 
the sphere in this sense; cf. [Aristotle], De Xenophane 977 B 1 (wdvrp 
8 Suovor Sera epa:poedh elva:) and Alexander apud Simplicius, Phys., 
p. 895, 16-17 (duadds yap xal abry [scil. 4 dwt rod xixdov xlenors] id rd 
warraxdber dyolws weprayes ris xucdsx#s ypauuss). It is in the same sense 
that Plutarch, to explain why the lines of intersection of two round 
bodies are always circular, says (De Facie 932 F): wavraxéce xwpodoa 3’ 
duoérnra, “since they have everywhere a uniform tendency” (i.e. a constant 
curvature). In [Aristotle], Problems 915 A 35-36 the “round” (rd 
wepupepés), which is called oxfua xéddXoror is defined by the epithet of 
Timaeus 33 B, 7d abrd adrg duordraror; and Simplicius (De Cezlo, p. 411, 
4-9) takes as a reminiscence of Timaeus 33 B the statement of Ptolemy 
(Syntaxis I, 2 [p. 10, Halma]): dpocopepeis 88 éwipdvera: pérac § re 
xucrorephs dy rois éxixéBois Kal dy rois crepecis 4 opaipiry. 
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evidence for the inferences which he draws from that inter- 
pretation. 


It is naturally in Plato’s construction of the regular poly- 
hedra, which are the corpuscles of the material world, that 
Mugler looks for the application of the theory of geometrical 
similarity as an “organizing principle of cosmic importance.” 
Part of Chapter II and all of Chapter III are devoted to 
showing how by employing the recent theorem that limited 
the number of the regular polyhedra to five, by taking as 
determinative of the polyhedra their faces alone, the surface- 
area of which is the invariant in all rearrangement, and by 
reducing the faces of these regular solids to a limited number 
of triangles, which are then regarded as the ultimate elements 
of the physical world, Plato imposed geometrical discipline 
upon the unlimited polymorphism of the Atomists and intro- 
duced into the physical sciences the principle of economy.”¢ 
Unfortunately Mugler interprets Timaeus 57 C - D to mean 
that the elementary triangles, the half-square and the right- 
angled scalene,”’ exist in different sizes; and from this he infers 
that, although the supposed technical term édpows does not 
occur in this passage, the elements of the physical world are 
two series of figures, the members of either series being an 
infinite number of similar triangles infinitely various in mag- 
nitude (pp. 79-81, p. 119). He is apparently unaware of 
Cornford's demonstration that this interpretation is incorrect, 
that the variation in size of the molecules of any one kind is 
the result of the different number of elementary triangles used 
in the composition of the squares and equilateral triangles 


26 For this interpretation of Plato's purpose cf. e.g. Shorey, A,J.P., 
IX (1888), p. 416; P. Friedlander, Platon, II, p. 610 and more recently 
Univ. of California Publications in Philosophy, XVI (1949), pp. 232-3. 

27 From neither of these triangles can the faces of the dodecahedron 
be constructed; and Mugler holds (pp. 127-129) that this was the reason 
why Plato, inspired by the principle of economy, discarded the dodecahedron 
in favor of the simpler cube, since he had only four general kinds of 
matter with which to equate corpuscular patterns. Plato may well have 
reasoned so; but one should not overlook the fact that he also had reasons 
of tradition for assigning the dodecahedron to the universe as a whole 
(cf. Pheedo 110 B with Wyttenbach’s note ad loc. and Heath, A History 
of Greek Mathematics, I, pp. 159-162). 
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which are the faces of the four regular solids, that the mag- 
nitudes of the squares and equilateral triangles and of the solids 
constructed of them are not infinitely various but definitely 
limited and have a definite mathematical ratio to one another, 
and that the elementary half-squares and right-angled scalene 
triangles exist not only each in a single form but each in a 
single atomic magnitude.2® Knowledge of Cornford’s inter- 
pretation would have enabled Mugler to make even more than 
he does of the “economy” of Plato's mathematical physics, 
although, as will subsequently appear, it would also have 
removed the support upon which he rests several important 
arguments.” 


At the end of Chapter I Mugler had said that Plato ‘well 
before Euclid had contributed to the establishment of the 
Euclidean character of Greek space.” Now at the beginning 
of Chapter IV he says that ‘Plato is Euclidean without know- 
ing it,” that he was aware of the contradiction between his 
finite universe and the implications of a geometry of parallel 
lines, and that he was expecting the resolution of the contra- 
diction in the direction of a non-Euclidean geometry analogous 
to that of Riemann (pp. 141-149). The evidence for this is 
chiefly silence: in Plato’s works there is no coherent theory 
of the infinite either mathematical or physical,® straight lines 
when mentioned are always treated as merely segments, and 
there is no mention of parallels although Aristotle's references 


28 Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, pp. 230-239; cf. Friedlander, Univ. 
of California Publications in Philosophy, XVI (1949), p. 234 and Figures 
14. 


29 A slight example is his interpretation of Aifa in Timaeus 81 C 6, 
which he takes to be equivalent to «éyrpor in 54 E 2, the point at which 
four elementary half-squares meet in the construction of the square and 
six elementary right-angled scalene triangles meet in the construction of 
an equilateral triangle (pp. 18, 121-122). He could not have adopted this 
interpretation had he seen that there are square and equilateral faces 
which have more or fewer elements than these and in many of which 
there is no such single “centre.” 


80 Mugler does not express himself with respect to such statements 
of Aristotle as that in Physics 206 B 27-33: MWAdrer 8: rodro 8b0 ra Ewreipa 
dworgoer, Sri cal dwt rhv adtyy Soxei drepBddrew al els Axeipor leva cal éwl rh» 
xabalpeciy. 
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to them show that geometers of the Academy were occupying 
themselves with the problem of parallelism. There are indica- 
tions in Aristotle (e.g. Anal. Prior. 65 A 4-9) that attempts 
to demonstrate the existence of parallels had already been 
made, but there is nothing to show that the failure of these 
attempts had suggested to anyone the possibility of a non- 
Euclidean geometry.*! If, as Mugler maintains (pp. 141-2), 
Plato did not suspect that his acceptance of geometrical sim- 
ilarity committed him to the geometrical infinity implied by 
parallel lines,*? it is difficult to see why we must assume that 


81 It might be thought that Aristotle envisaged such a possibility 
when he wrote (Physics 200 A 18-19): dAN’ efye rodro (i.e. that the sum 
of the angles of a triangle equals two right angles) ui lori, of8e 1d addi 
torw (cf. Heath, Mathematics in Aristotle, p. 101); but in reality this is no 
more evidence that he conceived of such a possibility (cf. Anal. Prior. 66 A 
11-15) than De Anima 406 B 4-6 is evidence that he conceived as possible 
the doctrine of bodily resurrection. 

82 Mugler elsewhere insists (pp. 241-2, 257-8, and especially 388) 
that otxody «fn Ay rovobroy xwplor xat wetfor cal Brarroy (Meno 82 C 3-4) 
was consciously intended as a postulate of the Euclidean structure of space. 
I think that it is on the contrary merely a precaution against the slave's 
denying after his first set-back that a square twice the size of the first can 
be constructed at all; it could scarcely have been meant to carry the tech- 
nical geometrical import that Mugler reads into it especially in a passage 
where the immediately preceding definition is not even a sufficient definition 
of a square (82 B 10 - C 2; Mugler [p. 388] erroneously takes ravract 
ras 8a péou in 82 C 2-3 to mean “diagonals,” in which case the condi- 
tions stated would be sufficient, but in fact this means the lines midway 
between the sides of the square and parallel to them [cf. Thompson, The 
Meno of Plato, p. 130]). Since Mugler does, however, take Meno 82 C 
3-4 to be a conscious enunciation of the homogeneity of space, he is all 
the less justified in supposing (pp. 258-65) that the wording of Timeus 
55 A (ular crepedy ywrlay rosei, ris dupdurérns 1dr exiwéBwr yonidy épetis 
‘yeyorviay) was chosen in order to avoid the equation with two right angles 
because Plato shrank from the difficulties involved either in postulating 
the equality of all right angles (Euclid, Postulate 4) or in demonstrating 
this equality by application which would in turn involve the assumption 
of the invariability of figures. If he had consciously postulated the homo- 
geneity of space, there was no reason for him not to recognize that he 
had in fact postulated the equality of all right angles; and, if he merely 
assumed the former without an explicit postulate, as he does throughout 
the Timaeus (so Mugler, p. 258), it is most probable that he assumed the 
latter too. The seemingly strange wording of Timeeus 55 A, which Mugler 
like Taylor correctly interprets as not involving any discontinuity of 
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he was aware of the incompatibility between his doctrine of a 
finite universe and the geometry of parallel lines. 

The problem of infinity has a temporal as well as a spatial 
aspect. Mugler contends that Plato rejected the conception 
of cyclical time in the sense of an endless succession of 
exactly identical cosmic periods, though this and the conception 
of a finite universe had always gone together,®* and had sub- 
stituted for it the theory that time is a monodromic and irre- 
versible flux comparable to the endless progression of the series 
of whole numbers (pp. 149-174). The phrase xar‘ ipOpiv lodcay 
in Timaeus 37 D 6-7, which he calls (p. 174) “the most 
rigorous expression of Plato's ideas concerning the temporally 
infinite,” is his evidence for this comparison, though under 
the influence of xpdévov...xar’ dpOpov Kuxdovpévov (Timaeus 38 
A 7-8) he specifies this progression both for time and for 
number as one of an evolution by means of cycles (pp. 155, 
236, 238). It is more than doubtful that by xaz' dpOpdv in 
these passages Plato intended any comparison with the series 
of integers as infinite in any sense;*' and, if he did not, 
Mugler’s later connection of the passage with Theodorus’ sup- 
posed method of demonstrating irrationality (p. 238), a far- 


angular magnitude, was probably determined not by any question of the 
right angle as a determinate unit of angular measurement but by Plato's 
desire to define the “straight angle” which is revealed if the three equilat- 
eral triangles about any apex of the tetrahedron be “flattened out” into 
a plane. Since the Greeks did not consider the “straight angle” to be an 
angle at all (cf. Proclus, In Euclidem, p. 292, 18-22 [Friedlein] and Heath, 
Euclid: The Elements, Il, pp. 48-49), it was not unnatural for Plato, if 
he wished to define it in terms of angularity, to call it what comes after 
the greatest obtuseness of plane angles. 

33 Contrary to what Mugler asserts, there is no evidence to prove 
that Anaximander held the doctrine of exact cyclical return and it is 
certain that Heraclitus neither held it nor was thought by Plato to have 
held it: cf. Heraclitus, frag. B 30 (I, pp. 157-8 [Diels-Kranz]); Vlastos, 
Class. Phil., XLII (1947), p. 165; Plato, Sophist 242 E. 

34 The phrase probably means only “numerably” and is the correlate 
of dpiOuois in 39 C: ore xpds SAAnAa cupperpodvrar cKxowodrres dpiAuois. Plato 
did elsewhere state that the series of integers is infinite (Parmenides 144 A\; 
but his reference to ‘the perfect number of time" in Timzus 39 D is enough 
to show that in speaking of time as a likeness of eternity car’ dp.Opor 
loicay or as xar’ dpOudy xuxdovperos he had no intention of referring to 
the infinity of this series. 
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fetched connection in any case, is quite without foundation. 
Still more important for Mugler’s reconstruction of Plato's 
mathematical philosophy, however, is his notion that in this 
passage Plato represents time as being derived from’ eternity 
by a kind of projection or emanation, a derivation which is 
equivalent to the evolution in discursive reason of the instanta- 
neous intuition (pp. 164, 169-70). In the doctrine of time so 
interpreted he sees both the reconciliation of the Pythagorean 
apagogic demonstration of the irrational with the geometrical 
demonstration which he ascribes to Theodorus (pp. 224-38, 
276-7) and at the same time the philosophical conception that 
made the formulation of the geometrical method of analysis 
possible and of which that method is a precise methodological 
adaptation (pp. 283, 307-10, 322). He even goes so far as to 
assert (pp. 281-2) that the theory of space in the Timaeus is 
a corollary of the theory of time there and that Plato, though 
he hesitated to take the final step in making space the exten- 
sion of an unextended spot wav as he had made time the devel- 
opment of an atemporal époi wav, was aware that his theory of 
space was incomplete and was prevented only by death from 
completing it in this sense.** In support of this notion Mugler 
finds in an opinion of Speusippus and his circle which is cited 
by Proclus the application of the theory of time in the Timaeus 
to the suppression of the distinction between problems and 
theorems (pp. 277-8). His use of this passage is typical of 
much of his interpretation. He says that the expression wévra 
raird which Speusippus used corresponds to the pévovros aidvos 
é& é&iof Timaeus 37 D 6 and recalls the Parmenidean épod wav, 
and he suggests that this term, wévra raird, may signify besides 
its denial of temporal succession to the ideal world the asser- 
tion of the unextended coexistence of that real world in a 
single point. The words in question, dpevov -fy pact A€yev dre 
~"85 According to Mugler (p. 282) Timeus 50 C 6 is Plato's promise 
to complete this theory; but the rpéwor rivd dbegppacror cal Oavpacréy, by 
els ad@cs wériyer there refers to uéGek&s, the ultimate explanation of which 
could never be given at all, as Plato had himself indicated in Pheedo 100 D. 
Certainly the derivation of space from ideal reality would not have provided 
that explanation; it would only have rephrased the problem. The remark, 


eis ab@s, then, is not a promise of later treatment but the regular Platonic 
formula for dismissing the matter. 
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wdvta ravrd éor. (Proclus, In Euclidem. p. 78, 4 [Friedlein] ) 
mean simply “they say that it is better to assert that all pro- 
positions (xdvra) are of the same kind (raira),”” by which is 
meant that all so-called problems are the same as theorems.** 
There is no such term here as wdyra rairé and not the remotest 
connection with the aiwvy or the theory of time in the Timaeus, 
whatever that may be. 

Nothing in Plato's writings suggests that he ever con- 
templated deriving space from ideal reality. To the contrary, 
the Timaeus asserts most emphatically that the ywpiopds is an 
ultimate fact not to be explained away; and Mugler’s assump- 
tion that Plato tried or intended to try to “overcome” it not 
only goes counter to the evidence of the dialogues but, like all 
such interpretations, is a subversion of the very motivation 
of Plato's philosophy.®” Nor was Plato's doctrine of space 
consciously or unconsciously a corollary of his doctrine of 
time. Space, as Cornford has rightly emphasized (Plato's 
Cosmology, pp. 102-3), is treated under the heading of ‘‘Neces- 
sity" as being both a condition of phenomenal existence and 
a factor which limits the effect of Reason (Timaeus 47 E ff.), 
whereas time is a product of the rational ordering of the 
phenomenal world. Yet neither is time an emanation of eternity 
or in any sense derived from it. Time is produced by the 
motions of the heavenly bodies (Timaeus 38 E 4-5), the 
purpose of whose existence is to define and preserve the 
numbers of time (38 C 3-6) and the measurement of whose 
motions against one another is time (39 C-D). In short, time 
is the rational aspect of orderliness in the phenomenal world 


86 Cf. Heath, Euclid: The Elements, I, p. 25. Mugler reads Fried- 
lein’s text without indicating any knowledge of Tannery's suggestion 
(Mém. Scient., IX, p. 126) that the true reading is rdpra rafra tori. If 
Tannery is right, as he probably is, there is not even the semblance of an 
excuse for Mugler's fantasy. 

37 Cf. Timeeus 52 A-D, which, be it noted, comes after what Mugler 
thinks is Plato's promise in 50 C to “complete” the theory of space in the 
direction of derivation (see note 35 supra). On the mistaken supposition 
that Plato must have attempted to overcome the xwpiyués cf. E. Hoffmann 
in Zeller's Philosophie der Griechen, II, 15 (1922), pp. 1092-3 and 
Platonismus und Mystik, pp. 12-13, and A. Faust. Der Méglichkeitsgedanke, 
L, p. 72. 
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by which alone the flux of becoming can simulate the eternity 
of real being (Timaeus 39 D 7 - E 2). There is no justifica- 
tion then for Mugler’s use of the doctrine of time in the 
Timzus as the key to Plato's réle in the development of the 
theory of irrationals and in the formulation of the method of 
analysis. 

By far the greater part of Chapter IV is devoted to 
Plato's attitude towards the infinitesimal (pp. 174-249). Mugler 
first (pp. 175-188) explains as the result of confusion Aris- 
totle’s ascription to Plato of the doctrine of atomic lines; he 
is right, I believe, in his conclusion, although many of the 
arguments by means of which he reaches the conclusion are 
erroneous.®® This conclusion, he says, is confirmed by Plato's 
knowledge of the “new procedure” employed by Theodorus 
to demonstrate the irrationality of \/3, \/5,... \/17. The 
remainder of the chapter is an attempt to establish Plato’s part 
in the development of the theory of irrationality. It is too 
complicated and often too confused to be resumed in detail 
here; but it may fairly be said that as a whole this reconstruc- 


88 Cf. De Generatione 336 B 27 - 337 A 7 for the way in which 
Aristotle adapts to his purpose the passage of the Timeeus on time as an 
imitation of eternity (Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the 
Academy I, pp. 420 and 465-6). 

89 One is the argument from the infinite variety of sizes in which 
the two elementary triangles are supposed to exist. I have already 
observed (pp. 404-05 supra) that this is an erroneous interpretation of 
Timeeus 57 C - D; and I take this opportunity to state that I once mistaken- 
ly used this passage of the Timseus myself for a similar purpose (Cherniss, 
Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy I, p. 126). Mugler’s 
analysis of De Lin. Insec. 968 A 14 ff. and of De Generatione 316 A 11-12 
is inexact, although in the latter passage and in the former treatise there 
is the confusion which he observes of ideal and material indivisibility 
(cf. Cherniss, op. cit., pp. 124-8). Physics 187 A 1 ff., however, has 
nothing to do with Plato, as he mistakenly supposes it does, misled in this 
by Ross's note in his Metaphysics, I, p. 206 and unaware apparently that 
in his Physics, pp. 480-1 Ross recognized his error and corrected it (cf. 
Cherniss, op. cit., p. 15). This being so, Mugler’s long argument to prove 
that Plato could not have misunderstood the import of Zeno's paradoxes 
in the way implied in this passage (pp. 181-188) is entirely irrelevant. 
He would have done better to cite Physics 206 B 27-33 as evidence that 
Aristotle himself did not believe Plato to have set a limit to the divisibility 
of a line in space (cf. Cherniss, op. cif., pp. 128-9). 
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tion can have no plausibility unless Mugler is right in his 
interpretation of the nature of Theodorus’ method and of its 
historical relation to Plato's thought. Mugler (pp. 191-203) 
takes as an established certainty Zeuthen’s conjecture that the 
demonstration alluded to in Plato's Theetetus 147 D 3-6 was 
not an extension of the traditional apagogic proof of the irra- 
tionality of \/2* but a new geometrical demonstration dis- 
covered by Theodorus himself; it would have depended on 
the form of the periodic continued fraction, and the construction 
itself according to Mugler must have corresponded at least in 
spirit to that suggested by Heath (A History of Greek Mathe- 
matics, I, pp. 207-8) which turns upon the recurrence of 
similar figures of infinitely decreasing magnitude. 


The sole evidence for Theodorus’ demonstration is the 
passage of the Theeetetus, and that reveals only that he began 
with \/3 and selecting one surd after another up to \/17 there 
somehow stopped. This tells nothing of the method that he 
used; ‘? but Mugler adopts Zeuthen’s reasons for denying that 
it could have been an extension of the traditional apagogic 
proof: 1) this would not have been original enough to warrant 
Plato's notice of it as a new discovery; and 2) it would not 
have had to be applied separately to each surd up to \/17, 
since its general applicability would become clear before that 
point is reached, while at the same time it involves no good 
reason for stopping at \/17. The second argument was ade- 
quately answered by von Fritz in 1934 (R.E., Zweite Reihe V. 
2, cols, 1819-1824); and in 1938 quite independently G. H. 
Hardy and E. M. Wright (An Introduction to the Theory 
of Numbers, pp. 41-3) proved that the application of the 


40 Cf. Aristotle, Anal. Prior. 41 A 25-27 and 50 A 35-38 and Heath, 
Mathematics in Aristotle, pp. 22-3; the demonstration itself is preserved 
in Euclid, Element. X, Appendix, no. 27 (III, p. 408 [Heiberg]). 

41 Mugler insists (pp. 196 and 203) that &ypage and pice ov 
cUpperpo in Theeetetus 147 D show that Theodorus must have used a 
“geometrical” as distinguished from the apagogic method. That typagé 
7 xepl, the phrase here used, has no such implication was proved by Heath 
(A History of Greek Mathematics, I, p. 203, n. 2); and the apagogic proof 
preserved in Euclid, X, App. 27 (see note 40 supra) itself uses the phrase 
dobpyperpos ... uyxes (cf. von Fritz, Annals of Mathematics, XLVI [1945], 
p. 256). 
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apagogic method to the surds \/3... \/17 without assump- 
tion of a general theorem would in fact satisfy all of Zeuthen’s 
criteria for the nature of Theodorus’ procedure. There is then 
good reason to believe that Theodorus did not use the ‘“geo- 
metrical method” which Mugler ascribes to him; and, if he 
did not, there is no basis at all for any of Mugler’s hypotheses 
(pp. 216-239) concerning the attempt of Theeztetus, inspired 
by Plato, to reconcile Theodorus’ “Heraclitean” conception 
of the irrational with the Pythagorean conception which 
Mugler calls “Parmenidean,” Plato's hope to find in such a 
reconciliation a “mathematical demonstration of the Platonic 
theory of Becoming as a projection of Being,’ his disappoint- 
ment at Theetetus’ failure to achieve this result in adequately 
rigorous fashion, and his own anticipation of the ultimate 
solution by the mythical representation of the relation between 
time and eternity in the Timeus. 

Moreover, whatever demonstration Theodorus used, there 
is not the slightest evidence to indicate that it was his own 
invention.‘? Mugler says that Plato refers to the discovery of 
Theodorus with ‘profound philosophical astonishment” and 
that it was a revelation to Plato of a new aspect of the irra- 
tional very different from that in which he had hitherto 
regarded it (pp. xx-xxv, 195, 203, 239). Yet far from any 
expression of astonishment Plato does not put into the mouth of 
Socrates a single word of comment on the demonstration which 
Theztetus says Theodorus gave, and there is nothing in the 
passage to suggest that Theodorus had done more than repeat 
to his pupils what was a standard mathematical demonstra- 
tion.‘ Even if he did use an original method, however, neither 


42 Zeuthen held that the apagogic method must have been extended 
to the demonstration of surds other than /2 before Theodorus, and this 
was an additional argument for assuming that he could not have used it. 
Mugler, on the other hand, asserts (pp. 193-4 and 231) that Theodorus’ 
“great discovery,” “the new conception of the irrational,” put a check to 
all interest in the apagogic method, even though Plato's contemporaries 
“must have dreamed of the possibility of applying the Pythagorean pro- 
cedure to other rectangular numbers.” 

48 This was recognized by Heath, A History of Greek Mathematics, 
I, p. 205; cf. also von Fritz, Annals of Mathematics, XLVI (1945), pp. 
243-4. 
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it nor its implications could have been new to Plato when he 
wrote the Theetetus. Theodorus is there represented as an 
old man in 399 B.C., and this agrees with Eudemus’ statement 
(Proclus, In Euclidem, p. 66, 4-9 [Friedlein]) that he was a 
contemporary of Hippocrates of Chios in the generation before 
Plato. Even if one chooses to believe that Plato learned of 
Theodorus’ mathematical achievements not in Athens but in 
Cyrene (cf. Diogenes Laertius, III, 6), he must have done so 
not later than the middle nineties, more than 25 years before 
he wrote the Theetetus (cf. von Fritz, R.E., V, 2 1811), 
for he wrote the dialogue after the death of Theztetus in 369 
and so at that time knew as well all that Theztetus was to 
accomplish.* It is unreasonable therefore to assume, as 
Mugler does (pp. 204-10), that doctrines and arguments in 
later dialogues reflect the influence of a hypothetical discovery 
of Theodorus that could not have affected Plato before he 
wrote the Theetetus; and the initial improbability of such an 
assumption is raised to certain impossibility by the evidence 
of the dialogues themselves. For example, Mugler says (p. 
210) that Plato, when in Republic 597 C he used the “third 
man” argument, was either not aware that the reasoning was 
susceptible of indefinite prolongation or thought such pro- 
longation unnecessary and that only after having seen how 
Theodorus (in the method which Mugler ascribes to him) 
employed infinite repetition of similar figures to complete an 
analogous argument did Plato in the Parmenides (i.e. 132 


44 It is not even impossible that at this time he already knew Eudoxus’ 
fundamental contribution to the theory of irrationals as well (von Fritz, 
Annals of Mathematics, XLVI (1945), p. 264). Mugler himself maintains 
(pp. 242-5) that there is an allusion to Eudoxus’ formulation in the 
Parmenides, a dialogue which cannot be much if any later than the 
Theeetetus. Unfortunately in the passage of which he makes so much 
(Parmenides 140 C) ols 3° a» ph cbyuperpor, roy per opixporépar, rap dt 
wetorwr pérpwr tora: means only “<If the One is greater or less> than 
things with which it is not commensurable, it will consist of smaller 
measures in one case and greater in the other.” Here incommensurables 
are treated as having the same number of different measures (cf. Proclus, 
In Parmenidem, 1206 [Cousin 2]); and it seems that it is only misinter- 
pretation to see in it a hypothesis “de l'inégalité par excés ou par défaut” 
that is analagous to Eudoxus’ formulation as represented by Euclid, V. 
Def. 5. 
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A-B) prolong the “third man” argument beyond its finite 
limits. Timeeus 31 A, in which the argument is used without 
express assertion of the infinity of the regress just as it is in the 
Republic, would alone invalidate Mugler's explanation; and 
he would himself have seen how utterly baseless it is if he had 
remembered that the argument from the infinity of the regress 
expressly stated is used in dialogues which are certainly earlier 
than the Theetetus, in the Cratylus, for example, (421 D - E) 
and even and especially in the Lysis (219 C). 


The geometrical method of analysis, Plato's authorship 
of which Chapter V is chiefly devoted to establishing, could 
have been formulated, Mugler contends (pp. xxvii, 283, 
292-3, 307-8, 322, 401), only after the relation of time to 
immobile eternity, which is set forth in the Timeus, had 
suggested the analogous conception of deductive demonstration 
as the discursive evolvement of intuited mathematical existence. 
The interpretation upon which this whole thesis rests, namely 
that in the Timeus time is represented as being an emanation 
or projection of eternity, has already been dealt with (pp. 408- 
410 supra); but, even if that interpretation of Plato's theory of 
time were correct, it is difficult to see what it could have to do 
with the method of analysis. This method consists in assuming 
as true the proposition to be proved or the problem propounded 
as solved and deducing from this a consequence and from that 
consequence another until a consequence is reached which is 
independently known to be true or false. In the latter case 
the proposition originally assumed is proved to be false or the 
problem insoluble; in the former, from the consequence known 
to be true the same sequence of consequences is deduced in 
reverse order until the original assumption is reached and so 
proved. Since both the first stage, the analysis proper, and 
the second, the so-called synthesis, are strictly deductive, each 
step in the analysis must be unconditionally convertible; and 
the point of departure is any proposition that one pleases to 
assume and not ‘‘an intuition of geometrical truth.” 4 


45 Cf. Heath, A History of Greek Mathematics, II, pp. 400-401 and 
Buclid: The Elements, 1, pp. 137-142; R. Robinson, Mind, XLV N.S. 
(1936), pp. 464-473. 
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One would suppose that Mugler accepts this orthodox 
interpretation of geometrical analysis, for he adopts (pp. 293- 
7) as “the oldest definition of the method” the addition to 
Euclid, XIII, 1-5 4 and recognizes “the reversibility of pro- 
positions’ as an indispensable condition of its application 
(pp. 321-2).47 Yet at the same time he insists (pp. 288-93, 
310-11) that ‘‘the invention of the method is contained in germ” 
in Republic 510-511, that is that the upward movement which 
in 511 B is said to be peculiar to dialectic was later recognized 
by Plato as the specifically analytic moment of geometrical 
method also. So Plato was to invent the analytic method by 
extending to geometry the reversibility of the movement of 
dialectic as soon as he should come to see that geometrical 
truth is ‘‘anchored in the unconditioned” by the fact that the 
results of mathematical investigation exist in the world of 
ideas prior to the research of them. Now, this last Plato knew 
when he wrote the Republic, for he there says rod dei dvros } 
yewperpu yvdois éorw (527 B). Mugler repeats an old mistake 
when he asserts (p. 291) that what distinguishes the methods 
of the geometer and the dialectician in Republic 510-511 is not 
so much their procedure as their sphere of application. Plato 


46 Euclid, Opera Omnia, IV, pp. 364-6 (Heiberg); cf. Heath, Euclid: 
The Elements, Ill, pp. 442-3. 

47 He even asserts that this “reversibility of propositions” is 
expressed by the theory of time in the Timeus and that in the myth of the 
Politicus the divine pilot “in changing the development of the world into 
its reciprocal” is conceived as a geometer using the analytic method, 
descending and reascending in turn the series of propositions and the inverse 
of them (pp. 322-3). This contradicts his earlier assertion (p. 159) that 
“time remains in all of Plato's work irremediably monodromic’; it is con- 
tradicted as well by Plato's statement in Laws 934 A, ob yap rd yeyords 
dyéynroy tora: woré, the traditional Greek formula for the irreversibility 
of time (cf. Protagoras 324 B; Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1139 B 8-11; Theognis, 
583-4; Pindar, Olympian II, 15-17; etc.). Nothing in the Timzeus suggests 
the reversibility of time; and in the myth of the Politicus the retrograde 
motion of the cosmos has nothing to do with a theory of time or mathe- 
matics. It is conceived as a reaction of the tension created by the motion 
which God imposes upon the cosmos and to which it bears the same relation 
as Necessity does to Intelligence in the Timeeus (cf. Politicus 273 B); it 
is not an aspect of the divine pilot's activity but the result of his com- 
plete withdrawal (Politicus 270 A, 272 E, 273 C-D) and so could not 
have been meant to symbolize any intellectual activity. 
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says exactly the opposite (511 C - D); he insists that it is their 
methods which distinguish mathematics and dialectic and that 
the ascending movement of 511 B belongs to dialectic alone 
(533 B - 534 A).*® There is no evidence to show that he ever 
changed his mind in this respect; but, even if he had done so, 
he could not have invented geometrical analysis by extending 
to geometry the dialectical ascent of the Republic, for that 
ascent, instead of proceeding by deduction through a series of 
inferred consequences from something assumed to a conse- 
quence already known to be true, moves from a given term or 
proposition to another which implies it and from this to a third 
which implies the second and so on until one is reached which 
implies the whole series and is not itself deducible from any- 
thing else.“ Mugler only confounds confusion further when 
he likens “the subsumption of the species under the genus to 
the retrograde path of analysis” and ‘the passage from genus 
to species to the deductive process” (pp. 306-7 and 314), for 
geometrical analysis is a strictly deductive process in both 
directions but species cannot be inferred from genus, as Plato 
himself knew (cf. Politicus 263 A -B). 


For all that, Mugler believes that the reversibility of 
propositions upon which the method of analysis depends was 
a discovery that impressed Plato and his school so profoundly 
that they regarded it as a general law of geometry and were 
scandalized by what appeared to them to be the one case which 
withstood all their efforts to make it conform to this law, 
namely the proposition concerning parallels expressed in Euclid, 
I, Propositions 27 and 28 (pp. 329-30). It is strange that 
Mugler, although he argues at length in this connection that 
the work of Menzchmus implies the recognition of the reversi- 
bility of propositions (pp. 324-29), says nothing about Proclus’ 
assertion (In Euclidem, pp. 253, 16 - 254, 5) that Menzchmus, 
Amphinomus, and their associates recognized that not all mathe- 
matical propositions are convertible. He also fails’ to mention 


48 Cf. Shorey, Plato’s Republic (L.C.L.), II, p. 206, n. a with 
references; R. Robinson, Plato’s Earlier Dialectic, pp. 204-209. 

49 Cf. Robinson, Plato’s Earlier Dialectic, pp. 172-3; Cherniss, A.JP., 
LXVIII (1947), pp. 140-5. 
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Aristotle’s remark (Anal. Post. 78 A 10-13) that mathematical 
propositions differ from dialectical propositions in being more 
commonly convertible (dvrotpépa paddrov), a statement which 
implies at least that they are not all convertible. These two 
passages in the absence of evidence to the contrary indicate 
strongly that Plato and the Academic mathematicians did not 
assume that convertibility must be a universal law of 
geometry.©° 

Had Mugler noticed Anal. Post. 78 A 5-13, he would not 
have supposed that in Physics 200 A 15-24 Aristotle meant 
to deny the reversibility of geometrical propositions generally 
and he could have spared his involved explanation of this 
presumed denial as a confusion of physical and geometrical 
relations (pp. 331-356).°! This passage of the Analytics alone, 
stating as it does that analysis in mathematics is easier than 
in other subjects because mathematical propositions are more 
commonly convertible," would also have saved him from the 
erroneous notion that Plato's disciples are silent about the 
method and that the first mention of it is made after Euclid’s 
time and from the futile elaboration of dubious psychological 
theories to explain this supposed silence (pp. 311-320). The 
fact is that Aristotle refers to geometrical analysis not only 
once but several times.5® The tone of these references implies 
that the method was well known and consciously used by 
mathematicians generally, and in no case does Aristotle con- 


50 Aristotle does refer to unnamed persons who maintained the 
validity of demonstration &' dAd#\w» (Anal. Post. 72 B 15 ff.); but this 
was a theory of knowledge in general and not a specifically mathematical 
doctrine, although it may possibly have been applied by its proponents 
to a demonstration of parallels also (cf. Anal. Prior. 64 B 39 - 65 A 9). 
I have pointed out elsewhere that this position could not have been taken 
by Plato, Speusippus, or Xenocrates but was probably that of certain 
followers of Xenocrates who had abandoned the theory of ideas altogether 
and therewith any objects for direct knowledge (Aristotle's Criticism of 
Plato and the Academy, I, pp. 66-8). 

51 On Physics 200 A 15-24 cf. Ross, Aristotle’s Physics, pp. 531-3 
and Heath, Mathematics in Aristotle, p. 101. 

52 Cf. Ross, Aristotle’s Prior and Posterior Analytics, pp. 549-50. 

58 Besides Anal. Post. 78 A 6-13 cf. Eth. Nic. 1112 B 11-24 (on 
which cf. Heath, Mathematics in Aristotle, pp. 270-272) and Soph. Elench. 
175 A 26-28. 
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nect it with any metaphysical doctrine at all or suggest that its 
formulation was the work of Plato. 

The “tradition” of Plato's authorship of geometrical 
analysis which Mugler seeks to vindicate (pp. 283-287) consists 
of two passages: Diogenes Lzrtius, III, 24 and Proclus, In 
Euclidem, p. 211, 18-23 (Friedlein). Proclus, however, clearly 
felt some reserve about saying that Plato transmitted the 
method to Laodamas, for he protected himself wih the phrase, 
“as they say.” Diogenes indicates that Favorinus was his 
source for the statement that Plato first explained the method 
to Laodamas. Neither one says unequivocally that Plato was 
the first to formulate the method; and the earlier author of the 
Index Herculanensis (Col. Y. 14 ff. [p. 17, Mekler]), whose 
testimony Mugler does not mention, speaks only of the rise 
of analysis in Plato's time without ascribing the method to 
Plato himself. Since Proclus in the passage just mentioned, 
after reporting the ascription of analysis to Plato, gives as the 
second method of “discovery” Plato's dizresis,** it has been 
suggested that he or his source confused the complementary 
procedures of geometrical analysis and synthesis with Plato's 
owaywyy and its complementary method, S:aipeors,®> a confusion 
which is seen to have been easy and almost inevitable as soon 
as one observes that there were many different procedures 
called by the name “analysis” and that among these was the 
“upward path” in the Symposium (210 A-D, 211 C), which 
has nothing to do with geometrical analysis but which is a kind 
of awaywy7.™" What makes it highly probable that the “tradi- 


54 Proclus, In Euclidem, pp. 211, 23 - 212, 1. 8a rijs ray dru 
dvaipéoews rijs ro) xpoxeuévou xaracxevijs here refers to the separating-off 
of the privative term in dichotomy and is not a reference to ras irodtcas 
dvaipotca in Republic 533 C 8; failure to observe this was apparently 
responsible for Robinson's mistaken notion (Plato's Earlier Dialectic, p. 171) 
that “Proclus seems to have understood division as belonging to the 
upward path.” 

55 Cf. Heath, Euclid: The Elements, I, p. 134, notes 1 and 2 and 
Mathematics in Aristotle, p. 272. 

56 Ammonius (Anal. Prior., p. 5, 19-25) calls the upward path of the 
Symposium “analysis” and distinguishes it and the “analysis of philos- 
ophers” from geometrical analysis. So Albinus (Didaskalikos, V, 4 and 5 
[p. 157, 9-37, Hermann]) distinguishes three kinds of analysis, of which 
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tion,” late and uncertain at best, originated in such a confusion 
is the evidence that geometrical analysis as a recognized method 
was pre-Platonic. A special form of it, the apagogic method, 
was consciously employed before Plato began to write ° and 
in Plato's early writings is used for non-mathematical demon- 
strations in a way which assumes general knowledge of its 
rules; © and in Meno 86 E Plato himself refers to the formula- 
tion of dopicpol, which implies a conscious use of analysis, and 
says that it is a common procedure of geometers.°® 


the first is the upward path in the Symposium, the third, called 4 é¢ drodéeews 
dyddvois, is a résumé of Pheedo 101 D - E, and the second is a reduction 
of Pheedrus 245 C - E to a scheme which is apparently influenced by 
geometrical analysis (cf. lines 18-23). Proclus himself sometimes treats 
analysis as the opposite of dizeresis (In Parmenidem, 982, 27-28 [Cousin 3}), 
just as Ammonius does (Anal. Prior. p. 7, 35-36) and in this sense 
identifies it with ovvaywy4 (cf. also Iamblichus, Protrepticus, p. 23, 5-16 
[Pistelli]). Aristotle's reference in Eth. Nic. 1095 A 32 -B 1 («8 yap cal 
IDAdrw» deépa robro kal éf$re rérepor dwd rv dpxdr # éxl ras dpxds 
éerw 4 886s) might seem to have had to do with geometrical analysis 
(cf. Proclus, In Euclidem, p. 255, 12 ff. [Friedlein]: ...séea: al padyuarical 
wloras 9 dxd rdv dpxdr elow 4 xl ras dpyds xrd.), but this remark too 
more probably was made in connection with ovraywy} and dialperrs (cf. 
Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, I, p. 63, n. 51). 

87 Cf. Heath, A History of Greek Mathematics, I, pp. 168, 291, 372. 
Proclus, In Euclidem, p. 212, 1-4 (Friedlein), after analysis and dizeresis 
gives reduction to the impossible as a third method but does not mention 
Plato in connection with it as he did with the preceding two. For the 
relation of “reduction” to analysis cf. Proclus, In Euclidem, pp. 255, 
18 - 256, 8 (Friedlein). 

88 E.g. Phedo 93 C - 95 A: nb. rir obr Geputrwr... (93 C 3) 
«se4 wal cards Boxe? obra dtyeobar... ef dp0h 4 bwbders...; (94 A 12 ff.) 
...0bn Apa cards Era... odre yap av... Spodoyoiner...abrol tyiry abrois 
(94 E 8 ff.). Cf. also Euthyphro 9 D 8, 11 B 7, 11 C 4-5 with Burnet’s 
notes, 

59 Cf. Heath, A History of Greek Mathematics, I, p. 303 and Euclid: 
The Elements, I, p. 142; and observe that the Index Herculanensis (Col. Y, 
14 ff. [p. 17, Mekler]) connects the enunciation of Siopepoi with the rise 
of analysis. Plato does not use the word diopeuss in Meno 86 E; and it 
may be that the term in this sense was introduced by Leon, who according 
to Proclus (In Euclidem, pp. 66, 22 - 67, 1 [Friedlein]) S:opeopods edpeir, 
a statement usually taken to mean that Leon invented or discovered the 
method (which could not be true in the light of the Meno) but which may 
mean only that in his compilation of “the elements” he formulated many 
new sopopol. 
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Even if Plato was the first to formulate the method of 
geometrical analysis, however, there is no reason why he could 
not have done so at the time when he wrote the Meno as well 
as when he wrote the Timaeus. The “tradition” itself if taken 
seriously would imply that he “transmitted the method to 
Laodamas” long before he wrote the Timzus or even the 
Theetetus, for Laocdamas, if his geometrical discoveries were 
the result of analysis (Proclus, In Euclidem, p. 211, 22-23 
[Friedlein]), was presumably using the method in his fifties 
at the latest and he must have been fifty years old in 380 B.C. 
at the very latest, since he was older than Neoclides, the teacher 
of Leon, and Leon was himself a little older than Eudoxus 
(Proclus, In Euclidem, pp. 66, 18-67, 2 [Friedlein]).° 
Mugler, without observing these chronological implications, 
maintains, however, that ‘‘the analytic method marks the term 
of the evolution of the Platonic theory of knowledge” (p. 309) 
and that the method could not be invented until “the evolution 
of Plato's ideas concerning knowledge in general had trans- 
ferred to the highest plane of the geometrical a priori, under 
the form of an instantaneous vision of the relations which enter 
into the solution of a problem, that connection of the parts to 
which he assigns” in the Meno “a function still equivalent if 
not subordinate to the a priori representation of the elementary 
spatial properties” (p. 401). This evolution, he asserts, though 
it is revealed in the modifications of the theory of reminiscence 
in the Pheedo, the Phedrus, and the Republic, is not completed 
until Plato has conceived the metaphysics of time in the 
Timeus, The doctrine of time in the Timeeus aside, the inter- 
pretation of the Meno which this implies and with it the inter- 
pretation of Plato's early metaphysics and epistemology are 
demonstrably false. Mugler has adopted the theory of Klara 


60 Assuming that Proclus’s “younger” and ‘a little younger” indicate 
a difference of only five years and that Neoclides was only twenty years 
older than his pupil, Laodamas would have been born about 430, if 
von Fritz’s date of 400 for the birth of Eudoxus is right, and about 438 
if Eudoxus was born in 408 as Heath and others maintain (cf. Michel, 
De Pythagore & Euclide, pp. 234-5). The order of names given by 
Proclus (In Euclidem, p. 66, 15-16) would imply that Laodamas was older 
than Archytas. 
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Buchmann that reminiscence in the Meno is aot reminiscence 
of the ideas but is only the fragmentary memory of experience 
gained in an earlier incarnation, and he has made of the words 
t pévov in Meno 81 D 2 a metaphysical concept in a fashion 
similar to that in which he elevated the harmless sxdvra ratrd 
of Proclus to a profound metaphysical doctrine (pp. 301-3, 
309-10, 364-374). Buchmann’s misreading of the Meno was 
exposed long ago; *' here it is sufficient to observe the conclu- 
sions drawn from the interrogation of Meno’s slave (86 A - B): 
he must have had the knowledge now recalled “when he was 
not a human being”, his soul must therefore have known it 
throughout all time (rév de ypdvoy), and the truth of realities 
is forever in our souls.°? This passage, which Mugler fails 
to mention, is by itself conclusive proof that in the Meno 
reminiscence is not of earlier bodily experience but of the ideas 
exactly as it is in the Pheedo,** the Phedrus, and the Timezus 
and that from the Meno to the Timeus there was no such 
evolution of Plato’s theory of knowledge as that upon which 


61 Cf, AJ.P., LVIIL (1937), pp. 497-500. Like Buchmann Mugler 
falls to see the irony of 0efa yoipa in the Meno and the fact that it involves 
an aporia which Socrates expressly emphasizes at the end; and Politicus 
278 C - D alone is enough to show that what is said of ddyOeis 3éta: in 
the Meno does not distinguish Plato’s doctrine at that time from his 
doctrine in the latest dialogues. The & uév0r in Meno 81 D 2, of which 
Mugler makes so much, is the statement of a minimal case (“nothing prevents 
a man who has recalled only one thing from rediscovering all the rest 
by himself’); it is an answer to Meno’s lazy desperation not a dogmatic 
statement of the fragmentation of reminiscence. 

62 % dd40ea 7S» Syrwy (86 B 1) can refer only to knowledge of the 
ideas (cf. Pheedrus 247 C 8, 248 B 6, 249 B 5-6). 

63 The reference to the Meno in Pheedo 72 E - 73 B shows that 
Plato never conceived that anyone could suppose the doctrine of remi- 
niscence in the latter dialogue to be “new” and different from that in the 
former. In Meno 81 D 4-5 he formally declares that all learning is dvdurnors. 
Consequently learning in a previous incarnation must have been drdurnocs 
too; and that Plato would have been aware of this and could not have 
fallen into the infinite regress implied by Mugler’s interpretation (p. 369) 
follows from the fact that in an earlier dialogue (Lysis 219 C - D) he had 
already concluded from the danger of such a regress the necessity of 
assuming an ultimate term of which the others that have the same name 
are merely ef8w)a, i.e. he was already using the argument from regress 
to establish the necessity of the doctrine of ideas. 
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Mugler bases his “history” of the development of Plato's 
mathematical philosophy. 


One eloquent example will show the irresponsibility of 
this “historical reconstruction.” The expression used at Repub- 
lic 510 D in the description of the deductive procedure of 
geometers, reAevricw... éxi rotro of dy ext oxéyw dppyjown, is 
according to Mugler (p. 292) an anticipation of the relation 
that Plato was later to establish between geometry and dialectic 
and of the importance which intuition was to play in that 
connection, for dpprowa calls up the figure of the hunt, a figure 
which Speusippus and Proclus after him in full knowledge of 
the Platonic theory used to characterize the research for 
geometrical truth, and ‘‘one sets out to hunt only that which 
one already knows.’ This conception, he says, just glimpsed 
here in the Republic matures in the metaphysical dialogues 
but will become fertile for geometrical method only with the 
theories of time and space in the Timzus. If it is valid, how- 
ever, to draw such inferences from the expression in Republic 
510 D and the figure of the hunt used by Speusippus and 
Proclus, then what Mugler calls Plato's final conception of the 
relation of geometry and dialectic and the ultimate stage of 
his theory of knowledge, though only “anticipated” in the 
Republic, were fully developed when Plato wrote the Euthy- 
demus, a dialogue earlier than the Republic and roughly 
contemporary with the Meno.“ In Euthydemus 290 B-C, a 
passage left unnoticed by Mugler, geometers, astronomers, and 
arithmeticians are expressly called hunters, “for they are not 
engaged in creating figures but in discovering those that really 
exist — and inasmuch as they do not know what use to make 
of them themselves but only how to hunt them, they — at 
least those among them who are not entirely foolish — hand 
over their discoveries to the dialecticians to employ.” It is 
very strange to reconstruct the development of Plato's mathe- 
matical philosophy without even mentioning this passage 
which, written early in his career, expresses succinctly and 


4 For the relative date of the Euthydemus cf. C. Ritter, Platon, I, 
p. 273; Friedlander, Platon, Il, p. 179, n. 1; Méridier, Euthydéme, Notice, 
pp. 140-2; Robin, Platon, p. 41. 
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vividly so much that reappears unchanged in his latest remarks 
on the subject. 

Even the attitude towards “geometrical construction” 
revealed in this passage was never altered by Plato — so far 
as there is any evidence to show. Mugler maintains, to be 
sure, that in the Republic Plato banished “problems” and 
operations of construction from geometry, that this had been 
his attitude when he wrote the Meno and the Phedo, but that 
in the later dialogues and particularly in the Timzeus the 
rehabilitation of motion and becoming removed from suspicion 
the procedure of construction and made possible its ‘restoration 
to honor” (pp. 269-77, 293). Now, this supposed ‘‘rehabilita- 
tion of becoming” in the later dialogues is more than dubious; 
but it is in any case irrelevant to the question of Plato's atti- 
tude towards problems and construction, for even in the earlier 
dialogues he did not seek to banish this method from geometry. 
Mugler's belief that he did derives from a misunderstanding 
‘ of Republic 527 A-B, where it is said that geometers speak 
ludicrously of “squaring,” “applying,” ‘‘adding’’ and the like 
as if they were engaged in action and were carrying on their 
discussion with a view to action.°* This way of talking is 
ludicrous, Plato says, because it is in contradiction to the 
purpose of geometry which is knowledge and the object of 


65 That the reality of motion is not “new” even to the Phedrus 
I have shown in Aristofle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, I, pp. 433-7, 
p. 451, and n. 396. On the other hand, the doctrine that accurate truth 
about the world of becoming is impossible was never stated more empha- 
tically in the earlier dialogues than it is in Timaeus 51 E - 52 A and in 
Philebus 59 A - B. 

66 Mugler, pp. 265, 269-70, 272, 273; cf. the similar misinterpretation 
of this passage by E. Hoffmann in Zeller, Phil. Griech., Il, 1 (1922), 
p. 1097 and Shorey’s correction of this mistake in his Plato’s Republic 
(L.C.L.), II, p. 171, n. f. Mugler (p. 270) goes so far astray as to suppose 
that when Aristotle in Physics 200 A 24 says that in mathematics there are 
no xpdtes he is maintaining a Platonic thesis of an earlier period later 
abandoned by Plato himself; but Aristotle of course by this means not 
that constructions have no place in geometry but simply that the purpose 
of mathematical reasoning is not production or activity but knowledge 
(cf. Eth. Nic. 1103 B 26-31; Eth. Eud. 1214 A 8-12). For this distinction 
cf. Charmides 165 D - 166 A and Shorey, Class. Phil., XXIV (1929), 
p. 312. 
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which is therefore eternally existent. By this, however, he 
neither says nor means that either these operations or even 
these terms should or could be banished from geometry. The 
contradiction between the language and the purpose of the 
science he represents as something that all geometers will 
admit; and, when he calls their language ludicrous, he says 
in the same breath that it is unavoidable." Far from pro- 
nouncing an interdiction upon problems of construction, he 
recommends in Republic 530 B that astronomy be pursued as 
geometry is by the use of problems and later (531 B-C) 
criticizes both astronomers and students of harmony for not 
using this method. That Socrates in his interrogation with 
Meno’s slave does not employ geometrical construction in the 
classical sense (Mugler, p. 274) is irrelevant; the example 
given in Meno 86 E ff., és rév8e rov xixdov ré8e 7d ywpioy 
tpiywvoy évrabjqva: is a “problem” as Proclus defines the term 
(In Euclidem, p. 79, 20 ff. [Friedlein]), and Socrates certainly 
gives no indication that he disapproves of the geometers’ use 
of such procedure. Phedo 101 C, which Mugler interprets 
(p. 275) as a prefiguring of the supposed interdiction in the 
Republic, has nothing to do with geometrical procedure at all 
but refers to the doctrine of ideal numbers, which Mugler 
does not even mention, although it is certainly one of the most 
important parts of Plato's mathematical philosophy. Even the 
story which Plutarch repeats (Marcellus XIV, 5-6; Quest. 
Conviv, 718 E-F) says not that Plato rejected problems or 
operations of construction but that he objected to the use of 
mechanical contrivances in the solution of geometrical prob- 
lems. Just so the Euthydemus says not that the geometer 
should refrain from constructing figures but that in doing so 
his purpose is not to create the figures that he constructs but 
to hunt down those that already and truly exist. 


8T Aéyousr wey wou pdda yedolws re xal dvayxalws. For the meaning of 
dyayxalws, which is almost universally mistranslated, cf. Shorey, Plato’s 
Republic (L.C.L.), II, p. 170, n. 6 and to his references add Laws 687 C 
10-11, 872 E, Timaeus Locrus 104 D. 

68 Cf. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, 1, 
pp. 517 ff. and The Riddle of the Early Academy, pp. 34 ff. 
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This view of the nature of mathematical reasoning and 
its object, the doctrine that the meaning of the entities which 
the mathematician discovers is not his province but that of 
the dialecticlan, and the concomitant distinction between 
mathematician and dialectician remained firm and unaltered 
convictions of Plato's at least from the period during which 
he wrote the Euthydemus to that of the last of his writings, 
the Philebus, and the Laws. It is as likely as any conjecture of 
the kind can be that, whatever encouragement of suggestion 
and criticism he may have given to the mathematical specialists 
whom he knew and despite his interest in their reasoning and 
his enthusiasm for the propzdeutic value of their discipline, 
he would have insisted that the sphere of his own activity was 
dialectic and not mathematics and would have repudiated 
such attempts as that of Dr. Mugler to obliterate the distinction 
between the two or to reverse the order of importance which 
he had assigned them even for the generous purpose of 
magnifying his reputation in modern eyes by pretending that 
he was not merely a philosopher but also and primarily a 
productive mathematician. 
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THE SOURCES OF EVIL ACCORDING TO PLATO 


THe point of this paper is the plural in its title. 
My reason for making it is the persistent failure of 
scholars to understand how Plato, if he had a 
consistent theory of evil, could speak of the evil 
in this world as derivative from more than a single 
source. Some of them, consequently, stoutly main- 
tain that he must have believed all evil to have one 
source only, though they disagree in identifying 
that source, while others deny that he ever achieved 
any coherent theory of evil at all.? 

This is not so strange as a similar lack of con- 


' Among those who maintain that the source of all evil 
according to Plato is matter or corporeality are Vlastos 
(1939: 80-82), Festugi¢re (1947: 36-42), and Pétrement 
(1947): 45-47 and 72-73); among those who contend that 
it is soul or an irrational element in soul are \Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff (1919: 320-321), Chilcott (1923: 29-31), 
Taylor (1928: 117; 1937: 455, n. 2, and 492), Cornford 
(1937: 209-210), and Morrow (195 For earlier 
exponents of the latter position, 
(1937) argued, cf. Zeller (1922: 765, n. 5), who for his part 
(1922: 973, n. id 4) contends that in all dialogues before 
the Laws the source of all evil is matter but in the Laws 
is an evil world-soul and that this was a natural step in the 
development of Plato’s theory. Greene (1944: 301) thinks 
it idle to seek in Plato for a single solution. According to 
him there are two solutions equally Platonic: ‘Plato iden- 
tifies the source of moral evil at first chiefly with body or 
matter and then more and more with soul. . . .. The unre- 
solved residuum, or evil, in the world, as Plato sees it, may 
confidently be assigned to matter or ‘Necessity,’ once and 
once only . . . conceived as endowed with life (soul)” 
(op. cit., 311). Sesemann (1912: 180) had already asserted 
that there are ‘zwei Grundauflassungen des Bésen, die in 
dem platonischen System unverséhnt einander gegeniber 
stehen.” Meldrum (1950: 65) holds that “the discrep- 
ancies in what Plato says about evil . . . call attention to 
something obscure, perhaps incoherent, in his metaphysical 
thinking”; he argues (70) that ‘Plato’s view of evil varies 
as vous Snusoupyixds OF ux? dpx? xuxhoews predominates,” and 
he conclucles (74) that ‘there is no entity that we can call 
‘Plato’s theology.’ ” Palas (1941: 52) goes even further and 
asserts that “the problem of evil never seriously concerned 
Plato at all,” an assertion which Solmsen unwittingly con- 
tradicts (1942: 142) with the assurance that “the problem 
of evil... had an organic and important place in his 
thought.” For the interpretations of Plato’s theory of 
evil given by Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Eudemus and 
for the theories of Speusippus and Xenocrates cf. Cherniss, 
1944: 95-97, n. 62, and 268-269, n. 176. 
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sensus concerning evidence would be in most fields 
of investigation. Plato did not collect all that he 
might have to say about various subjects and set 
down these doctrinal opinions in systematic ar- 
rangement under the rubrics that later became the 
conventional problems of philosophy. The form 
in which he chose to express his thought is the 
dialogue, and he always confined his treatment of 
any problem to such aspects of it as seemed to him 
to be pertinent to the particular context of the 
philosophical discussion which he was actually 
composing.? Because of this the interpretation of 
Plato is involved in peculiar difficulties, and there 
is a great temptation to treat the several dialogues 
as records of disconnected phases in the flux or— 
more courteously—in the development of Plato’s 
thought.2 One should. of course, beware of read- 
ing into the text what is not implied by it accord- 
ing to Plato’s own standards; but one must be 
equally wary of neglecting the illumination that 
the different dialogues cast upon one another. 
Synoptic understanding is no less necessary in this 
modest field of investigation than Plato said it is 
to the philosopher in his larger sphere. Such a 
synoptic reading of the dialogues reveals, I believe, 
behind all the apparently diverse statements con- 
cerning the sources of evil a theory more compli- 
cated than any of the current interpretations has 
recognized but perfectly coherent in all its parts 
and consistent with Plato’s fundamental theory 
of reality. 

According to that theory the phenomenal world 
is a spatial reflection of the ideas, which alone are 


2 The body of the Timaeus is not a dialogue ; but dialogic 
characteristics are not entirely absent even from this expo- 
sition, just as they are present in the longer expository 
sections of the Laws (cf. Schaerer, 1938: 153-156). More- 
over, the form of the Timaeus alone determines the treat- 
ment of important doctrinal factors there, e.g. the self- 
motion of soul (cf. Cherniss, 1944: 428-431). 

2 Stenzel (1931: 108, n. 1; 125; 133), who himself sought 
to trace Plato’s development, issued a warning against the 
dangers of this temptation, a temptation to which British 
scholars have recently manifested a growing susceptibility. 
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perfectly real entities.“ Since no copy or reflection 
can be identical with its model or original, all 
phenomena must fall short of the reality of the 
ideas, and all must therefore be something less 
than perfect.’ So all the phenomenal world is 
always involved in what may be called “negative 
evil,” since it is a derogation of reality, the de- 
gree of deviation from the original which at the 
very least is implied in the existence of a copy or 
reflection.* It is evil in this sense that, as the 
contrary of good, is in the Theaetetus said to be 
ineradicable from this mortal world but absent 
from the divine;* and the same notion is implied 
hy the statement in the Philebus that whatever fair 
things there are in this world are the result of a 


4 Timaeus $2 A-C, Politicus 285 D9-286 B2 (cf. Phaedrus 
250 A-C), Phaedo 74 D-75 D. 

* Cf. Cratylus 432 C-D, Sophist 240 A-B (cf. Republic 
597 A 4-7). 

“Palas (1941: 50) says: “‘Letzten Endes aber beruht der 
axiologische Grundcharakter des empirischen Kosmos 
darin, dass der Kosmos das Abbild des Urbildes ist.” This 
statement, which save for the first two words is literally 
correct, erroneously implies, however, that Plato meant to 
explain all evil in this way. It is Sesemann’s similar 
neglect of Plato’s distinctions that accounts for his formu- 
lation (1912: 174 and 176): the notion of the spatial- 
material principle as the source of all imperfection makes 
evil a positive force, whereas the notion of soul (through its 
ignorance) as the cause precludes all positive reality of evil, 
making it mere negation. 

1 Theaetetus 176 A 5-8. This statement concerning the 
contrariety of good and evil was expanded into a theodicy 
by the Stoics (Aulus Gellius, VII, i, 2-3 [S.V.F. II, frag. 
1169], where Chrysippus also uses Phaedo 60 B-C); and 
Plotinus (III, ii, 5, 25-32) employs this passage as an 
appendix to a series of Stoical arguments, though he inter- 
prets it in a non-Stoical fashion. Sesemann (1912: 183) 
makes the passage say that “die Erhaltung des Guten 
fordert daher auch notwendig die Erhaltung des Béxen,” 
supposes this to mean that evil is not only necessary but 
morally justified, and reads this conception into the Lysis, 
the Timaeus, and the Laws. But the dvdyan of Timaeus 48 
Aand the account of Laws 904 B-D refer, as will be shown, 
to quite different matters; and Lysis 220 D-221 D is not 
parallel either, for its subject is the reason for man’s desire 
of the good and it rejects the suggestion that the abolition 
of evil must involve the abolition of what is not evil (221 
B-1)). As for Theaetetus 176 A 5-8, the evils there in 
question, since they are said not to exist in the divine 
world and to be such as the soul can get free of, must be 
of a kind that is peculiar to phenomena as such, something 
implied in the nature of phenomenal existence and not in 
the nature of good itself. Nor is the good to which this 
evil is here said to be contrary the ideal or absolute good ; 
it is the derivative good in the phenomenal world itself, as 
is shown by the remark of Theodorus (176 A 3-4) which 
motivates Socrates’ reply. The “expansion” of the pas- 
sage by the Stoics and by Sesemann is therefore unwar- 
ranted, at least as an interpretation of Plato’s meaning. 
(On this “expansion” and the Stoic paradox ¢f. also More 
(1921: 235)). 


combination of the determinate and the inde- 
terminate,* for indeterminateness characterizes 
phenomena as falling short of the complete reality 
of the ideas.® 

Despite this negative evil, this deficiency which 
phenomenal existence as such implies, and despite 
the admission that for man at least there is more 
of evil in this world than good,’® Plato in his 
myth of the creation declares that the Demiurge 
fashioned this universe because he was good and 
desired all things to be as nearly like himself in 
this respect as possible." This myth expresses in 
the synthetic form of a cosmogony what is in fact 
an analysis of the constitutive factors of the uni- 
verse which for Plato has neither beginning nor 
end,’? and in the myth the Demiurge symbolizes 
the factor of rational causation in this universe. 
The Demiurge or god or gods or the class of 
causes so symbolized or represented *? is wholly 
good and is responsible only for good; '* and the 
cosmos fashioned hy this cause is repeatedly de- 
clared to be good—yood, that is, as a whole and as 
good as is possible considering the conditions on 
which it can exist at all.'* Primary among these 
conditions is the nature of reflection or copy al- 
ready mentioned. The Demiurge does not create 
either the ideas or space. Both of these are un- 
caused and ultimate factors; '* and the immediate 
consequence of their existence, quite apart from 
any demiurgic causation, is the reflection of the 
immutable, non-spatial ideas in the unchanging 
and homogeneous mirror of space.'? It is these 
spatial reflections upon which the demiurgic action 


* Philebus 26 B 1-3 and 25 E -26 B generally. 

* Cf. Philebus 16 D7 — E2 and Amer. Jour. Philol. 68: 
233-234, 1947 with references ibid., 234, n. 71. 

© Republic 379 C 4-5, Laws 906 A2 -B3 (cf. O. Apelt, 
Platons Gesetze 2: 541, n. 82). 

" Timaeus 29 D7-E3, 30 A 1-2. 

Cf. Cherniss, 1944: 421-431. 

Cf. Cherniss, 1944: 607-608 for the nature of the 
Demiurge in the Timaeus, the nature of ‘‘cause” in the 
Philebus, and Plato’s use of “god” in the singular and 
plural. 

“ Timaeus 29 E1, 30 A6-7; Republic 379 B~C (cf. 617 
ES and Timaeus 42 D3-4); Laws 900 D2-3 and 900 E6-8. 
Cf. the class of causes Sea: werd vod caddy cel dyabiw 
Snyuovpyol (Timacus 46 E4). 

16 The last sentence of the Timaeus (92 C4-9) solemnly 
declares the goodness of the phenomenal universe. That 
its goodness is limited, however, by the very conditions of 
its existence is indicated by the restrictive qualifications in 
such passages as Timaeus 29 AS, 30 BS-6, 46 C8, 48 A2-5, 
53 BS-6. That in many cases its partial aspects are good 
only by reference to the goodness of the whole is most 
clearly expressed in Laws 903 B4-D3. 

16 Timaeus 52 A1-4, 52 A8-B2 (ef. 51 A4-B2). 

"7 Cf. Cherniss, 1944: 453-454. 
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is brought to bear, not to eliminate their character 
as reflections (for that is essential to their exist- 
ence) and so not to annul the negative evil im- 
plicated in that character but by delimiting and 
organizing them to bring them nearer to con- 
formity with the ideas, which are at once their 
originals and the models of this demiurgic activity. 

These reflections, however, as consequences of 
the mere existence of space and the ideas, though 
they would be confused and indeterminate,’* would 
still be static; and what is reduced to order by 
the Demiurge is said to have been not at rest but 
in erratic motion.’ This precosmical chaotic mo- 
tion of the myth is an isolated factor of the actually 
existing universe, random disorder which is only 
for the most part made subservient to the pur- 
poses of rational causation, for the phenomenal 
cosmos is the result of a combination of intelligent 
causation and “Necessity” or the “errant cause” 
that limits its effectiveness.*° This erratic or ran- 
dom motion is, then, a source of evil different from 
the mere derogation of reality inherent in the 
nature of spatial reflection. The confusion of the 
errant cause with space to produce a Platonic mat- 
ter which of its own nature is in disorderly motion 
is the chief reason why many interpreters have 
contended that in the Timacus at least matter is 
the source of all evil“! According to Plato, how- 


48 Since the spatial mirror is homogeneous and the ideas 
themselves are non-spatial, the reflections in space would 
not be locally distinct; and the Demiurge is conceived as 
delimiting them by geometrical configurations, thus repre- 
senting spatially the “logical” distinctness of their non- 
spatial originals; cf. Timaeus 53 A8-BS. 

® Timaeus 30 A3-6. 

® Timacus 46 E3-6, 47E-48A, 56 C3-7, 68E-69A; cf. 
Cherniss, 1944: 421-423 and 444. 

® Viastos (1939: 80-81): ‘Chaos . . . must, therefore, 
and for purely mechanical reasons, be in constant motion.” 
Festugiére (1946: 36, 40, 41) and most concisely in his 
later book (1949: 127): “la matiére n'est pas seulement 
limite a l’Ordre, elle se trouve étre par elle-méme cause 
positive de désordre en ce qu’elle est mue, spontanément, 
de mouvements chaotiques.” So Meldrum (1950: 66): 
“‘Noos struggles to subdue dvdyan.. The Demiurge does his 
best with these materials and succeeds on the whole, but 
to some extent they resist, and the evil of the world is 
simply this element of disorder that survives from chaos. 
So matter, 7d cwparoadis, is the xaxorady.” In a note on 
this statement Meldrum adds (loc. cit., n. 10): ‘* ‘Necessity’ 
is a name for 1d cwparoadés, more precisely for the causal 
powers of matter, for the alrla:, 0a: porwSeioas pporhoees 1d 
ruxdv Braxroy &kdorore kepyatorras (Timaeus 46 E).” The 
term, 7d cwpuaroeadis in this context is apparently a reminis- 
cence of the myth of the Polsticus (273 B4-C2), where in 
the absence of the Demiurge the increasing deviation of the 
cosmos from his instruction is charged to rd ewyaroudes ris 
ovyxpécess and it is said that dea xaderd cal dda & obperd 
-yl-yveras derive from the great disorder that prevailed before 


ever, nothing spatial or corporeal can be the cause 
of its own motion; and, since every such motion 
requires as cause a motion beyond itself, the ulti- 
mate cause of all corporeal motion must be an in- 
corporeal self-motion, which he identifies as soul.** 
This is primary causation, whereas the motions 
of corporeal entities induced by other corporeal 
entities in motion and themselves inducing motion 
in still others can be only secondary causes.”* Er- 
ratic or random motion must therefore, as motion, 
have its primary source in soul just as much as 


the Demiurge organized it into a cosmos. All interpreta- 
tions such as the foregoing lean heavily upon this passage 
and upon the description of precosmical chaos in Timaeus 
52 D-S3 A, which they presume to be ultimate and unan- 
alysable. What is referred to in this passage of the Politicus 
is undoubtedly the same as the errant cause of the Timaeus 
in operation; but the question is precisely whether erratic 
motion is an essential and irreducible characteristic of ‘‘cor- 
poreality” or is the resultant of “‘corporeality” and some 
other factor. In this connection it should be remembered, 
first, that “‘corporeality” itself is not for Plato an ultimate, 
unanalysable datum (cf. Timaeus 31 B) and, second, that 
in the Polsticus not only are the precosmical disorder and 
the retrograde motion mythical, i.e. factors of the actual 
phenomenal world isolated for the purpose of description, 
but the retrograde motion during the course of which this 
disorder finally comes again to predominance is represented 
as a reaction of the tension created by the motion which 
the Demiurge imposes upon the universe (Politicus 270 A; 
see further note 44 infra). 

A curious aspect of the interpretations that represent 
Platonic matter as thus self-moving is that they frequently 
represent it at the same time as ‘“‘non-being” and, since it 
is the source of evil, represent evil therefore as somehow 
non-existent. So Festugiére (1949: 129) says of what he 
calls Platonic Xwpe-matter: ‘Sous un premier aspect, elle 
apparait comme une transposition physique de la notion 
dialectique de |’Autre: elle est un non-@tre relatif. .. . 
Sous un second aspect, étant mue spontanément de mouve- 
ments désordonnés . . , la xwpa matiére apparait comme 
un principe autonome de désordre... .” Cf. Greene’s 
statements (1944: 305): ‘“‘Ananke ... is the negative 
substratum of phenomena” and (ibid.: 297) “. . . evil 
is somehow mere nonexistence (u) &*), or better, is 
otherness.” In fact, Plato never suggests that evil is non- 
existence or “otherness”; and, far from calling space pa 
by or O4repow he says rabrév abriw del xpocpnrioe (Timaeus 
50 B 6-7) and expressly refers to it as 8» de (Timaeus 52 
A8). The notion that space is a “transposition” or mani- 
festation of the idea of otherness or non-being is entirely 
without foundation. The existence of space is for Plato a 
necessary inference from the analysis of phenomenal proc- 
ess (Timaeus 49 A-51B), and in characterizing it as per’ 
dvacthoess dxrée Noyioud Tim viby, uoyis miorde (Timaenus 
52 B2) he shows that he did not consider it to be a dialec- 
tical inference from the nature of the ideas themselves. 
On Aristotle, Physics 192 A6-8, which is Zeller’s ‘“evi- 
dence” (1922: 726, n. 3 and 733) for asserting that Platonic 
matter is non-being, cf. Cherniss, 1944: 92-96. 

™ Phaedrus 245 C5-246 A2, Laws 894 B8-896 C4. 

® Laws 895 B, 897 A; Timaeus 46 DS-E2; Phaedrus 245 
Cs-9, 
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orderly motion has; to suppose that Plato in the 
Timaeus meant to make it a characteristic of 
corporeality per se is to assume that he there tem- 
porarily forgot or abandoned a fundamental tenet 
which he not only emphatically maintained both 
before and afterwards but which in fact is implied 
in the Timaeus itself.** 

Mindful of this and of Plato’s explicit state- 
ments that soul is the principle of all motion and 
change in the phenomenal world,”> some interpre- 
ters have concluded that the cause of the random, 
disorderly motions must be an irrational element 
in the soul that according to the Timacus pervades 
the universe and moves the heavenly bodies,?* 
while others have ascribed this disorder to an evil 
world-soul opposed to this world-soul of the 
Timaeus and posited, they believe, in the Laws.?* 
The text of the Titmaeus, however, excludes the 
possibility of an irrational element in the world- 
soul there described,?* while the existence of an 


™In the Timaeus the definition of soul is omitted as is 
all reference to self-motion in the psychogonia because to 
dwell upon it would have deprived the creation-myth of 
all literary plausibility (cf. Cherniss, 1944: 428-431, 455). 
Despite this, however, 37 BS is meant to be a reminder of 
the doctrine, for there soul is referred to (pace Cornford, 
1937: 95, n. 2) by the phrase, ‘that which is moved by 
itself,” as 37 C 3-5 plainly shows. Moreover, Timaeus 46 
D-E in making all corporeal motion secondary to the pri- 
mary causation of soul assumes the doctrine that soul is 
self-motion, as is clear from Phaedrus 245 CS-9 and Laws 
895 B, 897 A, where this classification of primary and 
secondary causation is presented as a consequence of that 
doctrine; it is consequently impossible to eliminate this 
passage, as Owen (1953: 95) tries to do by suggesting that 
it ‘may well contain only the raw material” of the doctrine 
of soul as self-motion. This doctrine, moreover, whatever 
the relative chronology of the Phaedrus and the Timaeus 
may be, was certainly not a ‘‘new development” of Plato’s 
thought when he wrote the Phaedrus (cf. Cherniss, 1944: 
433-442) ; it is involved in the “final demonstration” of the 
Phaedo, and the concept of self-motion itself is at least as 
early as the Charmides (168 E-169 A), a dialogue in which 
it is explicitly asserted that soul is the source of all good 
and evil for the body (156 E). 

%8 Phaedrus 245 C9, 246 B6-7 (cf. Laws 896 D10-E2); 
Laws 892 A5-7, 896 AS-B1. 

%* Cf. Robin, 1935: 228-229; Cornford, 1937: 176-177, 
205-206, 209-210; Morrow, 1950: 162-163. 

17 Cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 1919: 320-321. Dodds 
(1947: 21), though rejecting the notion that there is in the 
Laws an evil soul in the sense of “the Devil,” holds that 
evil soul there and Necessity or the Errant Cause in the 
Timaeus are “symbols” of the same thing, “irrationality, 
the element both in man and in the «éeyos which is incom- 
pletely mastered by a rational will.” 

%* The motion of the world-soul as a whole is called 
“ceaseless and intelligent life” (Timaeus 36 E). ‘The Circle 
of the Different, which is sometimes taken to symbolize 
irrational motions in the world-soul (e.g. by Cornford, 
1937: 76 and 208) has a constitution identical with that of 


evil world-soul as its adversary and the cause of 
the chaotic motions is not even mentioned in the 
Timacus and is certainly not envisaged in the text 
of the Lazs to which its proponents appeal.?* 

Nevertheless, Plato does categorically declare 
that soul is the cause of all good and evil in the 
phenomenal world.*” It is recognized that this 
follows from the doctrine that soul is the cause of 
all motion in this world; but the contention that 
this is irreconcilable with the account of random 
and chaotic motion in the Timacus as well as the 
attempts to reconcile the two by ascribing the 
chaotic motions to an irrational element in the 
world-soul or to an evil world-soul opposed to it 
both overlook the fact that these random, disor- 
derly motions are expressly classified as secondary 
causes, which as secondary are to be regarded as 
somehow dependent upon the primary causality 
of psychical motion.** 

It must first be observed, however, that some 
evil has its immediate source in such psychical mo- 
tion, in other words that there are souls in the 
universe which produce evil effects because they 
are themselves evil.*? Soul is good or bad ac- 


the Circle of the Same (Timaeus 35 B 2 ff.); and, since the 
intermediate Being, Sameness, and Difference that are 
blended to form the soul are equally present in all parts of it 
and are all necessary for its rational processes (Timaeus 35 
A, 37 A2-CS), this constitutive Difference cannot be made 
the cause of irrational motions (as is done c.g. by Robin, 
1935: 228) without attributing these motions to the rational 
soul qua rational. Cf. Cherniss, 1944: 410, n. 339, and 
446, n. 387; Meldrum, 1950: 67-68. 

® Laws 896 D10-E6, according to which we cannot say 
that a single soul controls and inhabits all moving things 
and so must control the heavens too but must assume at 
least two, beneficent soul and soul capable of the contrary 
What follows in 898 C and 899 B proves that this is meant 
to assert the existence not of two world-souls, one good and 
the other evil, but of two kinds or aspects of soul (cf. 
Phaedrus 246 B6-C6). ‘The question at issue is which kind 
of soul (xérepow yuxiis yivor [897 B7]) controls the circuit 
of the heavens and the heavenly bodies; and, as the dpeerd 
vuxt of 897 C7 and 898 C4 means “‘the best kind of soul,” 
80 9 xach of 897 D1 and 4 warrla of 898 C4-S means “the 
bad kind.” It is not even asserted here that there is a 
single good world-soul; on the contrary, in the conclusion 
that soul which is the cause of the heavenly circuits must 
be completely virtuous the question whether this kind 
of soul is itself onc or more than one is expressly left open 
(898 C6-8, cf. 899 BS-6: yux? 4 puxal révruw robrue alrias). 
In 904 A-E and 906 A-C there is no mention of any good 
or evil world-soul either but only of good and bad kinds of 
soul (cf. 904 B2-3: dco &yabw yuxts . . . 7rd ddxacdtv) anda 
plurality of both kinds (cf. 904 E 5-7). 

* Laws 896 D5-8; cf. Charmides 156 E 6-8. 

4 Timaeus 46 DS-E6; cf. Laws 894E-895B, 896A-D. 

BE.g. Republic 353 E; Laws 904 B-E, 906 B. It is 
not disorder in human affairs alone that is caused by evil 
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cording to its knowledge or ignorance, for soul is 
self-motion the mode or direction of which is 
determined by its knowledge, exact or erroneous, 
of the ideas and their relations to one another and 
which sets phenomena in motion in accordance 
with this knowledge or ignorance.** Among these 
objects of knowledge there are, moreover, ideas 
of certain phenomenal evils. Not of all, for much 
of what we term evil is merely negative, a phe- 
nomenal deficiency or deviation from the positive 
idea imperfectly reflected or imitated; but many 
such terms have a positive content too and as such 
must refer to real entities among the ideas. Of 
these latter, however, many again, though ideas of 
phenomenal evils, are not themselves evil. Such, 
for example, are the ideas of diseases which have 
constitutions of their own like living organisms; 
these are as ideas no more evil than are the ideas 
of man, of wolf, or of lion, but the phenomenal 
manifestations of all of these may by mutual inter- 
ference in this world be evils relatively to one an- 
qther. Similarly such ideas as pleasure, pain, and 
desire are not as ideas evil either; but their phe- 
nomenal manifestations, though they can be good, 
are frequently evil relatively to the circumstances 
and degree of their manifestation. Besides these, 
however, there are positive vices; of these the 
logic of Plato’s doctrine requires that there be 
ideas, and the existence of such ideas he always, in 
consistency with that logic, maintained. Yet even 
these are not of themselves causes of evil in the 
phenomenal world. They are manifested as evil 
here only by soul which in ignorance mistakes 
their true nature and their relation to the Good, 
just as desire, pleasure, and pain have evil mani- 
festations in this world only when the mode and 
direction of psychical motion is determined by 
error concerning their nature.** 


souls, as is sometimes asserted (cf. Festugiére, 1949: 
110-111, 130); the evils produced by soul dvolg evyyeropirn 
include merely physical change and disorder, just as 
Timacus 48 AS ff. and 57E-58C show that the effects of 
the errant cause extend throughout the whole physical 
universe. 

* Cf. Laws 896 E8-897 BS, where B1—4 gives the reason 
for the good and the evil effects of soul (cf. 898 BS-8). 
Phaedrus 246 B6-C6 expresses the same notion in mythical 
language, the vision of the ideas being the nourishment of 
the soul’s plumage (cf. 248 BS-C2). 

™ See for ideas of diseases: Phaedo 105 C and Timaeus 89 
B-C; of desire: Philebus 34 E (cf. Aristotle, Topics 147 
AS-11); of positive vices: Euthyphro S D, Republic 402 C 
and 476 A, Theaetetus 186 A8, Sophist 251 A, Laws 964 C. 
On ideas of evil cf. Cherniss, 1944: 266, n. 175 (on p. 267) 
and for the opinions of later Platonists sbid.: 277, n. 176. 
The list of passages cited above refutes of itself Chilcott’s 


What the ultimate cause of such error is, why 
soul should ever lapse from complete and accurate 
knowledge of the ideas, to this question Plato can, 
of course, give no adequate answer. He can only 
clothe in mythical language the assumption that 
this is so™ or argue that epistemological consid- 
erations necessitate and justify the assumption.** 
But this assumption granted, it follows that soul, 
moving in ignorance or forgetfulness of the true 
nature of the ideas and especially of the relation 
obtaining between any of them and the idea of 
good, must cause evil in whatever part of the 
phenomenal world it affects by its motion, for it 
will misarrange the reflections of reality and may 
in its error even come to regard as real and take 
for the patterns of its action these spatial reflec- 
tions themselves instead of their originals.” So 
positive evil in the world, both absolute and rela- 
tive, is produced by the misguided motion of evil 
souls.2* These. since they move in ignorance of 


statement (1923: 28) that, while ideas of evil appear in 
dialogues of ‘‘the middle period,” this theory is criticized 
in the Parmenides and Sophist and that evil in the Philebus 
and Timaeus “‘has a purely negative existence.” Parmentdes 
130 C5-E4 far from being a criticism of such ideas empha- 
sizes Plato’s refusal to breach the logic of his theory by 
rejecting them, and the doctrine of the Sophist does not 
eliminate such ideas so long as they have positive meaning 
(of. Cherniss, 1944; 265-266; Ross, 1951: 169). Like 
many others, Chilcott (ibid.; 28 and 29) feels that the 
existence of such ideas is incompatible with Republic $09 
B6-8, which he takes to mean that aérd rd dyabér is “the 
source of all existence.”’ In fact, however, that passage 
need mean no more than that the ideas are what they are 
and are rightly known as such only in the light of the idea 
of good. This would be hard to reconcile with the exist- 
ence of the ideas of positive evils that Plato clearly does 
posit only if by it he had meant, as Chilcott and many 
others under Neo-Platonic influence assume, that all ideas 
are derived from the Good or are created by it; but this 
the passage does not say, and that it was not so meant is 
shown by the interpretative summary at 517 C3-5, where 
it is said not that the idea of good is the source or origin 
of the ideas but that in the intelligible world it provides 
truth and intelligence (4\#@aay xal vodw). Cf. with this 508 
D4-6: when the soul fixes itself upon that which éd4@ue 
re xal rd by illuminate, bénoe re nal Eyre abrd cal vow 
txar daiveras. 

4 As e.g. in Phaedrus 248 CS-8 and in Timaeus 41 D6-7, 
where the ingredients of the immortal part of the human 
soul are said to be the same as those of the world-soul ‘“‘but 
no longer so pure.” 

* As in the 3feno (85 B-86 B) where it is contended that 
the soul “‘recollects” knowledge the source of which could 
not have been sensible experience and which therefore it 
must have possessed outside of the sensible world and have 
“forgotten” ; cf. Phaedo 72 E-73 A, 74 A-76 E. 

37 Hence the tendency of evil souls ‘to cleave to the 
corporeal”: cf. Phaedo 81 B-D (n.b. 81 B 3-8). 

* That this is true of relative evils in the second sense 
above, e.g. evil desire, is obvious, for they are all manifested 
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truth, do not intend as evil the evil that they 
cause; ” but the motions that they induce directly 
in phenomena are nevertheless induced deliber- 
ately and consequently cannot be the random mo- 
tions of the errant cause, for these are motions 
transmitted by an object which has itself been set 
in motion by something else and are distinguished 
as secondary from the primary causality of soul. 

These random motions of secondary causality 
must have their ultimate source, however, in the 
primary causality of psychical self-motion; they 
do, in fact, follow inevitably the operation of this 
primary causality, whether it be good or evil. 
Consider the case of fully intelligent soul, the 
mode and direction of whose motion are in accord 
with its complete and constant knowledge of the 
ideas—the case, in short, of god or gods, for per- 
fectly virtuous soul, that is fully intelligent soul, is 
what Plato means by god.*' Soul of this kind in 


only in soul as modes of its motion (cf. Laws 897 A 1-4), 
the result of misjudging the true relation to the good of the 
ideas of desire, pleasure, pain, etc. It is true, however, of 
relative evils in the first sense also, e.g. diseases that are 
natural organic units. These are, in the first place, evil 
only in the mutual interference of their phenomenal mani- 
festations, an interference caused by soul's maladministra- 
tion of phenomena. Moreover, they are all living organ- 
isms, and so their phenomenal manifestations, being ani- 
mate, are directly controlled by soul; and Plato goes so far 
as to suggest that the phenomenal manifestations of all 
animate beings lower than man is the direct result of suc- 
cessively greater degrees of depravity of soul: cf. Phaedo 
81 E-82 A, Timaeus 91 1-92 C (cf. 42 C), Laws 903 
D3-E1 and 904 B6-E3; Republic 620 A-1) and Phaedrus 
249 B imply the same notion. 

*® Laws 860 D1 and the passages listed by Shorey ad loc. 
(1933: 640) ; cf. More, 1921: 243-261. 

® Timaeus 46 E1-2, Laws 897 A4-5. Cf. for the follow- 
ing account of the errant cause Cherniss, 1944: 446-450. 
Morrow (1950: 153-154) holds that by ‘‘Necessity” in the 
Timaeus Plato means the dependable natures at the dis- 
posal of the Demiurge and the regularity of the effects that 
they produce upon one another: ‘‘the world on which the 
creator sets to work is characterized by necessity in the 
sense that specific effects follow regularly from specific 
causes.” If this were true, Plato would hardly have 
described the mythical chaos on which the Demiurge sets 
to work as xvolperow wAnupedas xal draxrws (Timaeus 30 
A4-S) and he certainly would not have called necessity in 
the sense in which he here uses it the wAa»wyéry airla 
(Timaeus 48 A6-7) or identified it with the secondary 
causes which 1d rvxév &raxrov ixdorore tkepyatovra: (Timaeus 
46 ES-6). This last passage, as Meldrum says (1950: 66, 
n. 10 ad fin.), “forbids us to interpret Necessity in terms of 
Regularity of Sequence or natural law.” ‘The nature of 
“errant” motion is well exemplified by the statement in 
Timacus 43 A7-BS: . . . Ble 88 pipovro nal ipepor, Gore 7d 
pa Brow miveiobar fGor, drdxrus pty Sey hyo xpoitva: al 
OMbyus . . . cal ravrp card robs & rérous rhavdpeva rpoper. 

© For proof of this cf. Cherniss, 1944: 602-610, especially 
606-609. Apparently under the influence of Hackforth’s 


organizing phenomena moves them with a purpose 
perfectly good and sets them in motion proper to 
this end; but phenomena thus intentionally set in 
motion, since they are moved in a plenum of phe- 
nomenal reflections, must by their motions dis- 
place other phenomena, which in turn displace 
still others in directions unrelated to the intention 
of soul in moving the first directly. These sec- 
ondary motions, as Plato calls them, the motions 
of phenomena induced by the movement of other 
phenomena and necessarily moving others in turn, 
intelligent soul in its demiurgic action seeks to 
employ for its own good end by making them con- 
form to the plan of organization.*? This it does 
hy inducing in these secondary motions an altera- 
tion of direction, thus persuading them to cooper- 
ate with its original purpose; ‘** but in so doing 
the demiurgic action again indirectly sets up in 
other phenomena another series of motions un- 
related to its intention, motions that are neither 
intelligent nor purposive but accidental, random, 
and erratic. This is the errant cause or necessity, 
which reason can at best organize “for the most 
part” because the very act of organizing it begets a 
random residue of motion. Hence there is dis- 
order which is the necessary incidental result of 
the action of soul—even of perfectly good soul— 
in delimiting and ordering the confused and in- 
determinate spatial reflections of reality. Evil 
souls, in their ignorance mistaking such disorder 
for good, may augment it; but the general flux 
of phenomena is not attributable either to their 
purposive action or to any spontaneous motion in- 
herent in corporeality. As the Timacus explains, 
it is the complex of secondary motions produced 
incidentally by the perfectly rational world-soul as 
it induces directly the rational motion of rotation 
in the spherical plenum of spatial figures, them- 
selves delimited by reason. 
article, which I have there criticized (op. cit.: 606-608), 
Greene (1944: 292, n. 95; cf. 287, n. 50; 311 and n. 235) 
goes so far as to write: ‘‘Plato does not say that either kind 
of soul, good or evil, is a god.” This is, in fact, just what 
he does say in Laws 899 BS-8: ‘Since the causes of all 
these are soul or souls—and souls good in all virtue—, we 
shall say that they are gods. . . .” Virtuous soul is soul 
that has acquired intelligence (Laws 897 B 1-5 and 897 
B8-C2). In the Timaeus the work of the Demiurge is the 
work of intelligence (Timaeus 47 E3-4, cf. Laws 966 E4), 
and the only entity that can have intelligence is soul 
(Timaeus 46 D5-6); and Phaedrus 249 C5-6 (cf. 247 D1-S) 
states that god’s divinity is the result of constant contem- 
plation of the ideas. 

* Timaeus 68 E1-6, Laws 896 E8-897 Bt (cf. Timacus 
46 DI-E2). 

+ Timaeus 48 A2-S and 56 C3-7. 

“ Cf. Timaeus $7 D-58 C; for the detailed interpretation 
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So, while all positive evil, both absolute and 
relative, in this world is caused directly by soul 
moving its objects intentionally but in ignorance 
of truth, soul, whether virtuous or evil, is also 
unintentionally and indirectly the source of evil 
that is necessarily incidental to its direct influence 
upon phenomena, whereas the negative evil in- 
herent in the existence of the world as phe- 
nomenal is only the obverse of its goodness as a 
reflection—though only a reflection and therefore 
a derogation—of perfect reality. The question 
concerning the cause or source of evil is not the 
same, however, as the question of moral responsi- 
bility, with which it is often unconsciously con- 
fused. This confusion alone explains, I believe, 
such arguments as the one that it is grotesquely 
un-Platonic to make soul itself the cause of the 
instability of becoming and that therefore we must 
not take at its face value Plato’s categorical asser- 
tion that soul is the cause of all motion and change.** 
For negative evil, whether the cause be considered 
the existence of space itself or the reflection that 
is an immediate consequence of its existence, noth- 
ing and no one is responsible; and for incidental 
evil, of which soul is certainly the ultimate cause 
though the necessary condition is the nature of 
phenomena once moved by soul to move one an- 
other, soul is not responsible either. There is 
moral responsibility only for the positive evil, of 
which soul is directly the cause, and for the ig- 
norance of truth in which moving intentionally it 
produces such evil. 

It may be said that this account fails to solve the 


of this passage and its implications see Cherniss, 1944: 
444-445 and especially 448-450. In the myth of the 
Politicus the crucial passage, 273 B-D, implies the same 
explanation of the errant cause, there regarded in abstrac- 
tion from intelligent causation. When the demiurgic guid- 
ance has been withdrawn, the world, left to itself, at first 
remembers the instruction of the Demiurge fairly accurately 
but with gradually increasing vagueness as forgetfulness 
increases and its old disorder gains dominance. The cor- 
poreality of its constitution, the demiurgic guidance now 
abstracted from it, is the cause of this. In other words, 
the direction given to phenomena by the motion of intelli- 
gence persists, though with diminishing effect, through the 
series of secondary causes for a time even when no further 
intelligent impulse is being given; but the further from the 
impulse of intelligence these series of secondary motions 
proceed the more the effects of that impulse wane and the 
greater in number become the merely random motions 
induced at each stage until at last the effect of the distant 
impulse of intelligence is virtually obliterated and the world 
is on the point of being nothing but the residual chaotic 
motions of secondary causality and of “running down” into 
“the limitless sea of dissimilarity.” 
“So Viastos, 1939: 82. Cf. Laws 896 BI. 


“problem of evil,” and so it does if evil is a prob- 
lem to be solved only by demonstration of its non- 
existence or by moral justification of it as the 
necessary condition for the existence of good. 
Either of these “solutions” would have appeared 
to Plato to be an immoral falsification of the data 
of experience. Evil, like other phenomena, he re- 
garded as something to be explained, not to be 
explained away; and all his remarks on the sub- 
ject, when read in the light of this purpose, cohere 
to form a consistent account of evil which is a con- 
sequence of his analysis of the phenomenal world 
as a moving reflection in space of immutable, non- 
spatial reality. 
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Kiara BucHMann. Die Stellung des Menon in der platonischen 
Philosophie (Philologus, Supplementband XXIX, 3). Leip- 
zig, Dietrich, 1986. Pp. 102. 


Accepting without question the opinion that the Theaetetus 
marks a turning-point between the “ middle ” and “ late ” periods 
of Plato’s philosophical development, the author of this disserta- 
tion sets up the thesis that in the Meno we have an analogous 
document marking the end of the early “aporetic” period and 
the beginning of the “Lehrschriften” which present Plato’s 

itive philosophy. To establish this thesis she seeks to show 

it that the Socrates of the Meno unites the characteristics of 
the earlier and later portraits: In the Meno Socrates is at once 
“nichtwissender Frager und wissender Lehrer.” The structure 
of the dialogue, too, differs from that of the earlier ones—except 
the Protagoras—, having the two parts given over to investiga- 
tion separated by an interlude;? and in the réle given Socrates 
in these three parts again a combination of earlier and later 
forms is found: “ Einsetzend mit einer Frage an Sokrates als 
einen Wissenden kehrt der Menon . . . zunichst dusserlich zur 
Form der friihen Dialoge zuriick, wichst in seinem Mittelteil 
zur Lehrform . . . und vereint schliesslich in der Untersuchung 
der Lehrbarkeit beide, die Lehrform mit der Frageform 
tiberdeckend.” 

The aporetic character of the early dialogues represents Plato’s 
own uncertainty, Dr. Buchmann insists, and the change in the 
Meno (which, she holds, does not end in an aporia) is to be 
explained by assuming that Plato had now found the solution to 
the Socratic problems in the two positive doctrines which are here 
introduced, that of the e8os and dvduvyows—with its corollary, 
6p 30fa. The dédos, of which this dialogue is the first to treat 
and of which it alone gives a real explanation (p. 38), is to be 
interpreted neither logically nor metaphysically (i.e. as trans- 
cendent) but as “ gegenstands-immanente Grundgestalt.” It 
solves the Socratic difficulty of the unity of virtue. The problem 
of the teachability of virtue is resolved by the new conception 
of “learning ” involved in dvdyvnors, while thé new intellectual 
factor of ép6) 8déa clears up the relationship of virtue to 
knowledge. 

To review the arguments for and against the general theory 
of development would be fruitless; all that can profitably be 
done is to test the specific interpretations brought forward to 


28uch is the structure of the Protagoras also, but the interlude 
which in the latter is “ anmutsvolles Spiel ” is in the Meno “ bedeutung- 
svoller Ernst.” Plato took over in the Meno structural elements of the 
Protagoras hut instilled into them deep meaning (p. 19). 


American Journal of Philology $8 (1937), pp. 497-500 
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support each new construction.? In the first place, one will ask 
how the theory of dvéyynois solves anything if the d8os is not 
somehow separate from the particulars. To this the author 
answers with the contention that the wdvra xpyyara which the 
soul has “seen” are not the “ideas” but “alles iiberhaupt 
Seh- und Erfassbare,” “einfach das Gleiche . . . was sie auch 
in dieser Welt prinzipiell erkennen kann ” (p. 60, n. 142; pp. 65 
and 70). Yet obviously it was while disembodied that the soul 
got its knowledge so that what it “saw” could be only non- 
sensible; and, since in the Meno “to know” is admittedly to 
know the eos, the eS that the soul has known must be non- 
sensible.* 

Whether transcendent or not, is the d8os in the Meno a “ new 
conception” of Plato’s? One thinks immediately of the 
Euthyphro (5D, 6 D-E,11A). Dr. Buchmann has thought of 
it too (p. 51, n. 127); and, though she does not quite dare to 
declare the dialogue spurious, she can suggest no other way of 
avoiding the fact that it presents the notion of the eSos quite as 
clearly as the Meno. Her suspicions of it, however, are ground- 
less. Pointing to 5C (moidv m 1d edoeBes Gos elvat) she says 
that in the Euthyphro there is no difference among soiov, ri, 
and eddos. Socrates’ demand for a definition, however, does not 


* The author guards herself by occasional remarks such as this: “ Wie 
weit die inhaltliche Fassung der rein theoretischen Gehalt ... der 
tatsichlichen Auffassung Platons zu diesem Zeitpunkt entspricht, dirfte 
sich endgilltig vielleicht nicht entscheiden lassen” (p. 101). Yet her 
whole method presumes that “the first appearance” is equivalent to 
“Plato’s discovery”; and on the same page she writes of the Meno: 
“Platon hat ein Jenseits entdeckt und sieht im Lichte dieses Jenseits 
die Probleme seiner Frithzeit . . . geldst.” So she thinks (p. 60) that, 
since the explanation of the possibility of knowledge ought to be the 
introduction to a positive system, it is improbable that Plato could have 
known before the Meno the doctrine of dvduynois which here is introduced 
to solve this problem. 

*Surely Dr. Buchmann would not contend that the doctrine that 
sensibles are perceived only through the bodily senses and non-sensibles 
by the mind alone was unknown to Plato when he wrote the Meno! It 
is further impossible to argue, as she does (p. 70), that when Socrates 
asks (85 D-E) whether anyone had taught the slave geometry, he im- 
plies that one can learn in this world exactly what one has learned in 
the other. That would only raise Meno’s question again: how could the 
boy then have learned what he did not already know? Besides, Socrates 
indentifies all “learning ” with recollection (81 D 2, 87 B 8 f.) and con- 
tends that the soul has come to know everything in the other world (81 
D 1, 86 B 1). The question is dialectically necessary merely to show 
that the slave had not “known,” in Meno’s sense, what he had just 
remembered. Dr. Buchmann disregards Socrates’ explicit statement 
that he is here concerned not with the theory in detail but only with 
opposing the “lazy counsel ” of Meno’s question: xal rd péry dAda odk 
Ay wdvu imep rov Abyou ducxvpicaluny xrr. (86 B 6 ff.). Note the use to 
which he puts the notion of immortality in 85 B 1-4: since the soul is 
immortal we should not despair of the search for what we do not know; 
“eave Now for dogs and apes! Man has Forever.” 
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really start until 5 D where he asks rf gis dva 73 Sovov; more- 
over, in 11 B in asking again ér: wor’ éorw he makes explicit the 
distinction between oboia and wdfos (cf. Gorgias 448 E 6-7: 
ob8cis épwrg rola mis . . . GAAG ris). Nay more,—in 12 A-C the 
genus-species relationship is carefully explained (cf. 12C5: 
éri wA€ov yap olva: 80s aisovs), a notion of which Dr. Buchmann 
thinks that Plato was ignorant when he wrote the Protagoras; 
and justice and piety are explained as having this relationship 
(11 E 7-12 A 2; 12 C 10-D 4), although she believes that the 
suggested identification of the two in the Protagoras was due to 
Plato’s apnoea of the logical nature of the concept (pp. 44- 
45). I doubt not that this will only strengthen Dr. Buchmann’s 
suspicion of the Euthyphro, though I feel that the fault lies 
rather with her own theory about Plato’s “development,” just 
as, when I find mention of an idea of impiety, I am more inclined 
to doubt Stenzel’s theory about ed8os ree dpery than the Platonic 
dialogue,—but Dr. Buchmann seems to think that Stenzel must 
be right as against the EFuthyphro. The Futhydemus, too, is 
incompatible with her theory. She places it before the Gorgias 
and Meno (p. 17, n. 55); but she does not mention the unmis- 
takable reference to transcendent ideas which it contains: dps 
8 Srepa [scil. ra wodAd Kodd] Epyv abrov ye Tov Kadov- wdpeot 
pévrot éxdorp abrav xaddds 7 (cf. Hippias Major 289 D, Phaedo 
100 D). Still she may wish now to have the Puthydemus follow 
the Phaedo, where, according to her theory, such ideas first occur. 
After all, she assumes without argument the old theory that 
Republic I was a separate and “early” dialogue, the Thrasy- 
machus; and she assumes this because on her theory Socrates is 
the “ questioner ” only in the early, “ aporetic ” dialogues and the 
one questioned in the later positive writings (p. 20). 

Dr. Buchmann’s notions about the Meno derive ultimately 
from her conviction that it is the first dialogue that does not end 
in an “aporia.” Now it has long been recognized that this 
dialogue contains the material which in “later” dialogues is 
used to solve the Socratic puzzles; but that is not quite the same 
thing as Dr. Buchmann’s thesis. After all, the statement that 
there is virtue which is Oc/q polpg dvev vou is itself really a hidden 
aporia as is shown by the closing remark that this conclusion is 
the result of Meno’s refusal to allow Socrates to investigate the 
Sr av in the proper fashion : 7 8 cages mepi abrov cod pea, Tore, 

v mply grin tebae Tots dvOpérrois mapayiyverat peri, apoTepoy 

éxtxeipjowpey airs nab’ ard {nteiv ri wor’ éorw dpern (100 B 4-6). 
Dr Buchmann does not give enough weight, I think, to the fact 
that the Protagoras ends with very nearly the same ‘words (361 
C46). Since the virtue which is cig potpg puts the statesmen 
on the same level as oracle-mongers, seers, and poets (Meno 
99D), it is difficult to believe that Plato thought himself to 
have presented here a new “ positive ” solution (cf. Jon 536 C) ; 
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and the attempt to press the word 8a to yield a theory for the 
Meno which is dropped in the later theory of ideas will not, I 
think, stand the test of comparison. Even in the Republic, after 
the “ Véllig neu eingefiihrt ” distinction between the objects of 
8da and émorjpn (477 Eff.), the word S8ofdfav is used of the 
activity of the best part of the soul as well as of the lower part 
(603 A) and in the Theaetetus (187 A) it applies to the soul 
Gray abr xa@ abriv mpayparesnra wept ra Svra. The evidence 
shows that Plato was likely at any time to use Sf either “of 
the belief that accompanies aic@yors or of the operation of the 
mind as opposed to sensation” (Shorey, Unity, p. 49) or even 
as a general term to include both of these notions. 
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Phyllobolia fiir Peter von der Mihll zum 60. Geburtstag am 1. 
August 1945. By Oxor Gicon, Kart Mrvuui, Wiity THEILER, 
Frrrz Wrnrut, and Bernnarp Wyss. Basel, Benno Schwabe 
& Co., 1946. Pp. 288, 


This handsome volume contains five essays written by five of 
Professor von der Miihll’s former pupils, all of whom are scholars 
of international i dares teaching in Swiss institutions of higher 
learning. In the first and briefest of these essays, “ Der erhabene 
und der schlichte Stil in der tisch-rhetorischen Theorie der 
Antike” (pp. 9-34), Fritz Wehrli connects the conception of the 
“elevated” style with Democritus’ theory of inspiration, to which 
he would also assign the notion of the “magnetic” transfer of 
enthusiasm from poet to performer to audience which is proposed 
in Plato’s Jon;* and he contends that the influence of Democritus 
is to be reckoned with wherever in ancient theory the “elevated” 
style is held to be the expression of xdOos or higher sentiment as it 
is in the Ilepi "Yyous. He argues that the inspirational theory of 
poetry in the Jon, the Apology, and the Phaedrus is Democritean 
though mixed with Gorgianic elements, Gorgias having elaborated 
the apercus of Democritus into a system of rhetoric and poetics 
which swiftly became common property, so that neither Plato nor 
Aristophanes before him needed to get his knowledge of it from any 
particular writing of Democritus or Gorgias. This last point is 
apparently a concession to Kranz’s criticism? of Pohlenz’s thesis * 
that Aristophanes used as his source for the Frogs a specific book 
of Gorgias. Pohlenz, moreover, had maintained that this book con- 
tained a comparison of the styles of Aeschylus and Euripides; * but 
Webrli, though he believes Gorgias to have been the source of the 
Aeschylean defence of the “lofty” style, sees behind the Aris- 
tophanic criticism of Aeschylus which is put into the mouth of 


2 Wehrli does not attempt to prove that the theory of “magnetic 
transference ” belonged to Democritus himself, and he does not mention 
Delatte’s attempt to demonstrate it (Les Conceptions de l’Enthousiasme 
ohez les Philosophes Présocratiques, pp. 59ff.). Neither Wehrli nor 
Delatte observes that in introducing the theory (Jon 533D) Socrates 
refers to Euripides for the name AiGos Mayrjris, and that in the frag- 
mentary passage of the Oeneus which is presumably meant (frag. 567 
(= 571]) Euripides compares to a magnet the influence of someone or 
something upon the human mind. One might suppose that by this Plato 
meant to indicate that Euripides was the immediate inspiration of his 
figure in the Jon. 

2 W. Kranz, Stasimon, p. 268. 

* Gott. Nachr., 1920, pp. 142-178. 

* Op. oit., pp. 158, 162. 


American Journal of Philology 7\ (1950), pp. 83-88 
Reprinted by permission of the Johns Hopkins University: Press 
(Only Professor Cherniss’ contribution is reprinted here.) 
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Euripides another theoretician, whose name is lost but who was the 
forerunner of Aristotle in his preference for Euripides’ 

and his reasons for that preference. Both the “elevated” and the 
“plain” styles then are, according to Wehrli, recognized as such in 
the agon of the Frogs, although the point of departure for the later 
theoretical development was the Rhetoric of Theophrastus, for whom 
Wehrli seeks to vindicate against Stroux the two genera dicendi 
while conceding that the “middle” style is not so ancient. The 
essay is concluded by an analysis of the position of the school of 
Callimachus, which in attacking the “ elevated ” style sought not the 
traditional clarity (75 cadés) of the “plain” style but technical 
flawlessness, and of the way in which the purists moved closer and 
closer to the Callimacheans as their striving for “ pure Attic” neces- 
carly led them to archaize and thereby to abandon their original 
ideal. 

Wehrli has made many keen observations in this essay, but his 
central thesis concerning the “ rhetorical-poetical system” of Gor- 
gias is supported by arguments too tenuous to enforce conviction.® 

The second essay, “ Tacitus und die antike Schicksalslehre ” (pp. 
35-90) is an elaborate piece of ‘“ Quellenforschung” by wily 
Theiler, the conclusion of which is that in Annales, VI, 22 Tacitus 
has condensed the doctrine of Gaius the Platonist concerning the 
choice of life (ac tamen electionem vitae nobis relinquunt, quam ubié 
elegeris, certum imminentium ordinem) and his polemic against 
astrological and aetiological destiny on the one hand and against the 
Epicurean position on the other. Theiler conjectures that Tacitus 
wrote this passage, which would then be the oldest testimony to the 
work of Gaius, soon after returning to Rome from his proconsulate 
in Asia Minor where he may have become acquainted with the 
philosopher or with one of his books. So little is certainly known 
about Gaius that even the chronology required by this combination 
is precarious. That the words of Tacitus quoted above represent 


5 Wehrli does not really adduce any new evidence to show that 
Gorgias had such a “system.” As for the agon of the Frogs, the crucial 
factor of inspiration is absent both from the description and from the 
criticism of the style of Aeschylus, who is there made to ascribe his 
style rather to the influence of Homer’s works (Frogs 1040). It is 
far-fetched to argue that the mere use of éféeknrrov in Euripides’ 
criticism of Aeschylus (Frogs 962) implies the Gorgianic psychagogical 
theory; and it is at least precarious to conclude from cages 8° ay elwer 
of8 é (927) that behind Euripides’ criticism lies the theory of the 
“plain” style (Wehrli, p. 24), for at 1434 Dionysus declares that 
Aeschylus has spoken cagus in contrast to Euripides. i 

*It is unlikely that the proconsul would have known Gaius or his 
writings unless the latter was already a teacher of some repute in 112- 
114. (It is not certain, in fact, that Gaius lived in Asia Minor, 
although later one of his pupils taught in Smyrna and another in 
Pergamum; the Bacchius, son of Gaius by adoption, in Dittenberger, 
8.1.G., II’, 868 B is there listed ax an Athenian.) Theiler therefore 
argues that Gaius must have been born about 75, since his pupil and 
adopted son Bacchius became the tutor of Marcus Aurelius about 130. 
The Delphic inscription which honors Gaius the philosopher, son of 
Xenon (Dittenberger, I1?, 868C) Theiler (p. 70, n. 3) would date 
ca. 135 instead of ca. 145 with Dittenberger and opparently would date 
868 B, which honors Bacchius, some ten years earlier than the “ paulo 
ante a. 163” to which Dittenberger assigned it. * 
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the doctrine of Gaius Theiler concludes from the fact that the same 
secularized interpretation of the Myth of Er in connection with the 
problem of fate and freedom appears in the Didaskalikos of Albinus 
(chap. XXVI, p. 179, 1-17, Hermann), who was a pupil of Gaius. 
Since Theiler has argued that the words of Tacitus which precede 
these (contra alit fatum quidem congruere rebus putant sed non e 
vagis stellis verum apud principia et nexus naturalium causarum) 
represent the doctrine of Chrysippus as recast by Philopator, a 
contemporary of Gaius, in which hae it was known to our sources 
from a polemic against Philopator, he concludes that this polemic 
and the reply to the Epicurean thesis reproduced by Tacitus, 
parallels to which he finds especially in Nemesius as well as in 
Albinus, were composed by Gaius as an introduction to his own 
solution of the problem of determinism and freedom. 

Mere consideration of the text of Tacitus suggests two reasons 
for caution. In the first place, the two passages quoted above, 
contra alti fatum ... putant ... and ac tamen electionem vitae nobis 
relinquunt ..., belong together and appear to give two parts of 
a single doctrine; at any rate, the expressed subject of both is the 
same, and there is no reply to the first part as there later is to the 
Epicurean position, even if tamen be taken as an indication that 
Tacitus saw an inconsistency between the two parts of the one 
doctrine. Theiler has sensed this difficulty himself but thinks (p. 
82, n. 3) that Tacitus abbreviated his source so severely that the 
result misrepresents the relation of two different doctrines. In the 
second place, the last sentence but one in chapter 22 expresses, as 
Theiler points out (p.90), a notion that had been expressed by the 
elder Pliny (Nat. Hist., II, 7 [5], § 23). Tacitus’ source for this, 
then, was probably not Gaius, nor does Theiler attempt to prove 
that it was; but, since this sentence is as closely connected with 
the rest of the chapter as is any other, one wonders whether it is 
necessary to seek a single source for all the other opinions here and 
to assume that the account could not have been put together by 
Tacitus himself. Nevertheless, Theiler’s case deserves the closest 
scrutiny; and, even apart from his thesis concerning the source of 
this chapter of the Annals, his collection and analysis of material 
concerning the ancient debates on determinism and freedom have 
an abiding value in themselves. 

The third essay (pp. 91-152), Olof Gigon’s “Studien zu Platons 
Protagoras,” contains the sensational suggestion that Plato was not 
the author of the Protagoras. Gigon does not commit himself un- 
equivocally to this thesis (cf. pp. 102-3 and 152), which outdoes the 
most extreme hypercriticism of the nineteenth century; but he makes 
it clear that he believes this to be the most reasonable explanation 
of the awkwardness and incoherence, the unskillful combination of 
diverse sources, and the unplatonic character of both the thought 
and the composition that he detects in the dialogue.” The avowed 
purpose of the study is not, however, to determine the authenticity 
of the Protagoras but to interpret it as a literary production, to 


* Gigon does not consider any of the external evidence for the authen- 
ticity of the dialogue. Aristotle does not cite it by name; but several 
of his statements appear to be references to it (e.g. De Part. Animal. 
687 A 23-26, cf. Protagoras 321C), and Eth. Nico. 1145 B 23-24 is 
practically a direct quotation of Protagoras 352 B-C. 
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bring to light its components and the process by which they were 
put together, and to show the hppa tween the literary produc- 
tion that it is and an historical document. Beginning with the con- 
viction that the dialogue fails to accomplish its literary purpose, 
which according to Gigon is to portray Protagoras as an inconse- 
quential babbler in every way inferior to the strictly objective 
Socrates, Gigon proceeds to develop certain difficulties both in the 
form and in the thought of the dialogue which lead him to suggest 
that Plato was not its author and then devotes the great bulk of the 
essay (pp. 103-151) to a detailed but avowedly not exhaustive 
analysis and interpretation of the structure of the dialogue. In the 
course of all this he decides 1) that the introductory conversation 
of Socrates and Hippocrates and the main part of the Protagoras 
do not form an organic whole and could not have been written at 
one time (p.111), 2) that the aporetic conclusion has no connection 
with the body of the dialogue but was tacked on to it just because 
the author thought that a Socratic dialogue had to end in this fashion 
(pp. 119 and 151), 3) that the identity of the virtues here defended 
by Socrates is not the Platonic “eidetic unity” but the doctrine of 
Euclides of Megara (pp. 99-101), 4) that Aristippus is the source 
of the argument concerning pleasure and Saawioae and the hedon- 
istic calculus here put into the mouth of Socrates as his own (pp. 
101-2 and 147), and 5) that parts but only some “ unmythical” 
pared) the myth were taken over from the works of Protagoras 
p. 129). 

Gigon’s analysis should in fairness be examined and tested in 
detail; but, since the limitations of space forbid this procedure in a 
review, I must simply state my belief that a consideration of the 
passages which Gigon (to translate his favorite formula of transi- 
tion) “leaps over” would cast a different light upon those passages 
which he does analyze and upon their relation to the dialogue as a 
whole. For example, he decides that the logical errors in the 
dialogue must have been “ unintentional” (p.139); but in coming 
to this conclusion he does not mention the protests of Protagoras 
that different and even contrary things may resemble each other 
(331 D-E) and that one cannot convert the universal affirmative 
(350 E-351 A). Surely the author of the dialogue knew that the 
fallacies against which these protests are made were fallacies, for 
it was he who put the protests into the mouth of Protagoras; and, 
since he entered the protests intentionally, he must have put with 
intention the fallacies to which these protests are made. It is the 
task of the interpreter to discover what this intention may have been, 
and this task would still remain to do even had it been shown that 
the author had copied the fallacies from one source and the protests 
from another. In the same way I should think it obvious that any 
attempt to interpret the section concerned with the discussion of 
Simonides’ poem would involve consideration of 338 E-339 A where 
Protagoras states his reason for introducing this subject, 347 C-E 
where Socrates says what he thinks of all such discussions, and 
341 D where Socrates declares the preceding interpretation a joke to 
test Protagoras; * but Gigon passes over all this without comment in 


* Not to mention 342 A-343C, which not only sets the tone of the 
subsequent “interpretation” (cf. A. E. Taylor, Plato*, p. 255) but 
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his treatment of the section (pp. 143-5). Instead, he is concerned 
to show that the notions imputed by Socrates to Simonides are 
bably derived from Aristippus; and in this direction he ce 80 
‘ar as even to contend that 345 D-E has nothing to do with Plato’s 
Socratic paradox that no man errs willingly, although the passage 
ean refer to nothing else, since this alone could demand Socrates’ 
fantastic construction of Simonides’ sentence, whereas, if Gigon were 
right, Socrates could as well have construed éxwy with the following 
words in the way that Simonides intended. 

The “ Quellenforschung ” of the essay is all highly conjectural, 
and Gigon admits in most cases that these conjectures of his cannot 
be supported by positive evidence. It is, however, as much his use 
of evidence as any lack of it that makes the results of his source- 
hunting so dubious. For example, he concludes (p.100) from 
Aristotle, Politics 1260 A 27-28 that Gorgias had expressly denied 
any unity of the virtues and had declared them to be a pure multi- 
plicity. Yet Aristotle in this passage almost certainly refers to 
nothing but Meno 71 E ff. (cf. 1260 A 20 ff. with Meno 73); and 
Meno 71 E not only does not imply a positive thesis of pure multi- 
plicity but Meno’s answer there is not even guaranteed by 71 D 6-8 
to be a positive thesis of Gorgias at all, since one might as well 
argue from 76 B 1-3 that Gorgias did attempt to define virtue in 

eral. Gigon’s assignment (pp. 127-8, 129) of Protagoras 322 A 

6 to a writing of Protagoras is open to a similar objection. It is 
not only the preserved sentence of Protagoras’ treatise on the gods 
(VS® 80 B 4), the apparent incompatibility of which with 322 A 3-5 
Gigon tries to minimize, but also Theaetetus 162 D-E, which he does 
not mention, that makes this assignment improbable, besides the 
fact that the notion, though a commonplace, is a favorite one of 
Plato’s (cf. Timaeus 42 A 1, Laws 902 B 5-6). 

Of the general “ difficulties ” that Gigon finds in the structure and 
thought of the dialogue it seems to me that only the so-called 
« elon ” raises a genuine prose * and this has been discussed 
so widely and at such length that I must content myself with saying 
that such treatments of it as those of Taylor (Plato*, pp. 260f.), 
Shorey (What Plato Said, pp. 130f.) and Moreau (La Construction 
de VIdéalisme Platonicien, pp. 64 ff.) have by anticipation refuted 
Gigon’s strict alternative, either an unplatonic stage of Plato’s 


which should be of special interest to anyone who like Gigon is con- 
sidering the structure of the dialogue, since it is oxplleely announced 
(342 B 3-4) as the counterpart of the speech of Protagoras on the 
sophists at 316 D ff. 

That the order, myth-logos, in the Protagoras (320C, 324B) is 
contrary to Plato’s procedure everywhere else (pp. 97-8) is erroneous; 
ray recedes logos in Phaedrus 274Cff., Poltticus 268Dff., Laws 
6 TAR. (cf. 682 A 7-9 and 682E), Laws 713 Aff. Nor is it correct 
that, whereas docér7s is treated as a fifth virtue in the Protagoras, Plato 
elsewhere knows only four cardinal virtues (p. 99): cf. Meno 78 D 7 ff., 
Laches 199 D, Theaetetus 176 B; Shorey, What Plato Said, Pp. 79-80 and 
460. As to Gigon’s contention (pp. 99-101) that the thesis as stated 
at 361 B 1-2 is an entirely different thing from that as stated at 329 C 
8f. and that this latter is not Platonic at all, it is here sufficient to 
observe that, even if these premises were true, ed Te conclusions would 
follow only on the assumption that there is no dialectical development 
within the dialogue. 
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thought or spuriousness. For all that, Gigon’s essay is worth careful 
study, for an examination of his dissections, though it prove his 
conclusions to be unfounded, should lead to a clearer understanding 
of the structure of the dialogue and the réle which each part was 
meant to play in the whole composition. 

The fourth essay, “ Zu Gregor von Nazianz,” by Bernhard Wyss 
(pp. 153-183) consists of three separate parts. In the first of these 
Wyss treats the text of three passages. He changes xwAvew in Or. 
28 (Theolog. II), 11, P. Gr., 36, 40 b to xoAovev, pointing out that 
the passage is written against Herodotus, VII, 10, 5; and he collects 
a number of passages which demonstrate Gregory’s familiarity with 
Herodotus. He next shows that the text of Epistle 178 (37, p. 292 a, 
Migne), which is cited by Kranz in VS, II, p. 226 (note to lines 
13 ff.) is corrupt, that there was no reference here to Democritus 
but instead one to Aristophanes, Knights 217-19, and that the sense 
of the passage must have been ols wAdrre rov ’Ayopaxptrov eis Snua- 
ywyiav ’Apwrroddvns. Finally he discusses the text and metre of 
the poem, wpds roAvdpxous SudAoyos (P. Gr., 37, 790-813), suggesting 
a number of emendations, the most interesting being that of line 
311, which as emended is a parallel to Philo, De Spec. Leg., 2, 4 
(== V, p. 86, 8ff., Cohn). In the rig oa of the essay Wyss 
treats at length the 60 extra verses of the poem, mepi Siabnxay 
(P. Gr., 37, 456-464), which V4ri first published in his collation of 
the Codex Mediceo-Laurentianus. Wyss prints a corrected text of 
these lines with critical apparatus and “similia ex aliis Gregorii 
carminibus petita” and then by means of a detailed analysis and 
comparison proves that the lines are genuine and are in their proper 
place in the Laurentian codex. The third part is concerned with the 
source of Goethe’s references to the Hypsistarians, who are men- 
tioned once by Gregory of Nazianzus and once by Gregory of Nyssa. 
Wyss argues cogently that this source was Carl Ullmann’s book, 
Gregorius von Nazianz, the preface to the first edition of which 
was dated 28 August 1825. 
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ON PLATO’S REPUBLIC X 597 B. 


(This passage joined with others concerning the Ideas has generated 
two streams of interpretation: one, the Ideas are thoughts of God; the 
other, God and the Ideas are the same. Both interpretations are 
refuted; the passage is shown to be contradictory to Plato’s doctrine as 
eleewhere expressed, and the contradiction is explained from the 
necessity of its context, the attack on the mimetic artist.) 


The statement in Republic X 597 B: 4w gaipev dv . . . Gedy 
épydoac$au has disturbed every careful reader of Plato, for no- 
where else in the dialogues is there any intimation that God 
created the Ideas. It is very probable that this passage was con- 
sidered even in antiquity as a justification for the interpretation 
of the Ideas as the thoughts of God. To interpret the ideas in 
this way was common at the time Alcinous wrote; and the doc- 
trine was certainly much older. Philo Judaeus says explicitly 
that God created the Ideal world to serve as a pattern for the 
phenomenal creation and that the Ideas are the thoughts of God.* 
But whether or not the passage of the Republic was used in this 
connection in antiquity, it has been so interpreted in recent 
times. Jowett and Campbell annotate év 79 ¢vce as follows: “In 
this passage Plato distinguishes the picture of the bed, the bed 
made by the carpenter, and the real bed which is ideal, essential, 
in the nature of things, in the mind of God.” Constantin Ritter, 
in his latest book, has attempted to reconcile the relationship 
between God and the Ideas as expressed in this passage with that 
described in the Timaeus. He writes:* “die Ideen sind ihrem 
logischen Gehalt nach gittliche Gedanken, ein Theil des Inhalts 
von Gottes Denken; aber zugleich sind sie ihrem Bestand nach 
als Bildungsgesetze géttliche Krifte, ein Theil der Bestimmtheit 
von Gottes Schaffen.” The passage has influenced J. A. Stewart’s 
interpretation of the Doctrine of Ideas also, and he seems to 
feel that he has successfully explained Stallbaum’s objection, 
that in Timaeus 52 A the Ideas are called déyéwyro though in 


1Chap. 9: elvar yap ras lWBéas voces Seo alwvlovs re xal abroreheis. 
Bre 88 eloly al lSda: xal obrw wapayvbovrra:. For a discussion of the origin 
of the doctrine cf. R. M. Jones in Class. Phil. XXI, pp. 317-26. 

*Philo Judaeus, De Opificio Mundi, chap. 16; ibid., chap. 20. 

*Die Kerngedanken der Platonischen Philosophie, p. 321. 


American Journal of Philology 53 (1932), pp. 233-242 
Reprinted by permission of the Johns Hopkins University Press 
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the Republic they are said to be the handiwork of God, by the 
remark:* “The Timaeus presents the Ideas as elements in the 
Eternal Nature of God, integral parts of his cogia while the 
Republic lays stress on the point that the Divine Nature is 
Causa sui. The idea, we are to understand, are not arbitrary 
products of God’s Will: they are in accordance with his eternal 
Wisdom.” 

Stewart does not take the trouble to cite the passage in the 
Timaeus which presents the Ideas as ‘integral parts of God’s 
cogia’; wherever in the Timaeus the Ideas are mentioned * they 
are spoken of in the language of pure and independent Being, 
as the pattern according to which God fashioned the phe- 
nomenal world, and nowhere in all the writings of Plato beside 
this one passage of the Republic do they bear any other rela- 
tionship to God. When Stewart says that the Republic ‘lays 
stress on the point that the Divine Nature is causa sut,’ it is 
clear that it is this passage of the Republic which has caused 
him to read into the Timaeus a doctrine which is not there, and, 
although Stewart is pleased to call the Idea ‘a law, a rule, a 
need to be met in a definite way’* rather than ‘a thought of 
God’, his doctrine that the Ideas are ‘integral parts of God’s 
copia’ amounts to the same thing as the straightforward state- 
ment of Jowett and Campbell. As for Ritter’s belief that the 
Ideas in respect of their logical content are thoughts of God, 
it suffices to point out that only from this passage of the Republic 
could one get such a notion and that this passage is completely 
unconcerned with logical problems, does not intimate that the 
Ideas are to be considered differently from the aspect of content 
and from the aspect of existence, and is merely meant to con- 
vict once for all the mimetic arts. 

Beside the negative proof’ that Plato nowhere intimates that 


“J. A. Stewart: Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas, p. 61. 

* Timaeus 30C-31 B, 37 C-D, 48 E-49 A, 51 B-52D. Cf. also Phaedrus 
247 D: obx § véveots xpdceoriv. Phil. 58 A: 7d xard rabroy del repuxds. 
Also Phaedo 78 D. 

*J. A. Stewart, op. cit., p. 37. 

™Cf. alao Parm. 132 B-C where it is explicitly denied that the ideas 
may be vofuara éy yvxais. Although this is said of human minds, the 
passage at least implies that the arguments would hold for all yvxal, 
that of God included. Cf. A. E. Taylor, Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, XVI, N. S., page 272. 
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the Ideas may be thoughts of God and that he constantly speaks 
of them in the Timaeus as the eternal patterns to which God 
looked in creating the world, there is an explicit reason why he 
could not have held that they were ‘in God’s mind’ or in any 
way coincident with a part of the Divine Entity. At Timaeus 
52C he says that the paradoxical nature of space makes us 
incapable of understanding that, while an ‘image’ must be in 
something other than itself because it is not the pattern of itself, 
for the same reason that which has a real and unique nature of 
its own—i.e. an Idea—cannot exist in anything other than 
itself, for, if it did, it would be at once one and two.* 

It is, consequently, certain that we must not attribute to 
Plato the doctrine that the Ideas were thoughts of God, in the 
belief that we may thus reconcile the Republic passage with 
the theory of Ideas as elsewhere expressed. 

But, while it is impossible that the Ideas should be in God’s 
mind or a part of God, the statement of Timaeus 52 C would 
not prevent us from attempting to solve the difficulty by con- 
sidering God and the Ideas as really One and saying that Plato 
used the theological term and the metaphysical at different times 
to express the same thing, choosing his language in accordance 
with his mood and the object of his argument. This is the 
theory adopted by certain critics, notably Zeller and Adam. 
Zeller ® at first treats the passage of the Republic cavalierly, 
saying that we must not consider it a philosophic explanation of 
the Origin of the Ideas, but later shows his real belief in the 
words “ (Weiter ist zu erwagen) ... daS anderntheils Gott 
unserem Philosophen auch wieder mit der héchsten Idee zusam- 
menflie&t.” Adam’s attitude is displayed in his note on 597 E: 
“qplros ms xrA.:—when he tells us that God constructs the Idea 
of Bed, he means that the Idea of Good is the source of that 
Idea, and the Idea of Good is King of the Ideal World”; and 
on 597 B he writes: “If God and the Idea of Good are the same, 
Plato is merely saying in theological language what he formerly 
said in philosophical when he derived the otcia of all other ideas 


* Of course, the phrase éy rg gion at Rep. 597 B is merely equivalent 
to brrws and so is not obnoxious to the same objection to which é» rg 
0d Geod Yuxs would be. 

*Die Philosophie der Griechen IVte Auf. IIter Theil Iste Abt. 8. 666, 
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from the Idea of Good.” ?° The attempt to equate God and the 
Ideas must be at least as old as the variant xomrov for voyrot 
at the end of the Timaeus, and that variant goes back to Stobaeus. 
Archer-Hind in his edition printed zowrov, and Constantin 
Ritter" gets the same result by understanding Oeov with voyrov 
and translating “das sinnliche Abbild des bloS in Gedanken 
vorstellbaren Gottes,” although everywhere in the Timaeus the 
world is spoken of as the image of the atrofgov.'* However this 
equation has generally taken the form represented by Adam’s 
explanation ; ‘God’ and ‘Idea of Good’ are two names for the 
highest Idea from which are derived all the other Ideas and 
ultimately also the phenomenal world. In the light of this 
belief, our passage is interpreted as meaning that the Idea of 
Bed is caused by the Idea of Good or derived from it. 

This explanation, then, depends on the validity of two sepa- 
rate interpretations, the derivation of the Ideas from one 
supreme Idea, the Idea of Good, and the use of God and Idea 
of Good as equivalent terms. The first theory is based upon 
Republic 505-511 where Socrates describes the Idea of Good 
by means of the simile of the sun and especially 509 B where 
the Good is said to be the cause of the presence of Existence and 
Being in the objects of knowledge although the Good itself is 
not Being but ‘ beyond Being in age and power.’ Since the very 
purpose of the hypostatized Ideas is the creation of an objective 
Teference of judgment, the formal cause of every object and 
characteristic is the corresponding Idea. So beautiful things 
are beautiful because of the Idea of Beauty and good things 
good because of the Idea of Good. Also among the Ideas them- 
selves there is communication, so that if you desire to call the 
Idea of Beauty good, you must say that it is so by reason of 
communication in the Idea of Good; but conversely the Idea 
of Good is beautiful only through participation in the Idea of 
Beauty.* To Plato the Idea of Good was the cause of the 


10 J, A, Adam: The Republic of Plato, Book VII, Append. III, p. 172: 
“The Idea of Good is the principle from which the other ideas derive 
their existence, etc.” 

Op. cit., p. 234. 

12Cf. A. E. Taylor’s Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, p. 646. 

18 Rep. 476 A, Soph. 253 D, 254 B-C, cf. Theaet. 197 D where the birds 
in the aviary are the ideas which communicate with other ideas: pévas 
ba race Sry ay rhxwot weroudvas. 
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cosmos only in the sense of the Timaeus where God is said to 
have created the world impelled by His goodness. And s0, in a 
manner of speaking, the Idea of Good is above Being, because 
in this sense good things eztst as good by reason of participa- 
tion in that Idea. In describing the Idea of Good, Plato has 
in mind the training of the guardians and so is particularly 
concerned that they should come to know the source of all ethical 
action. Consequently, he is right in stressing the dignity and 
importance of the Idea of Good, for that is the cause of all pur- 
pose in the Universe, just as he is justified in allowing the Idea 
of Beauty to monopolize his attention in the Symposium.’* But 
in the tenth book his purpose is different; there is here no hint 
of the derivation of one Idea from another, but rather the 
implication that God made all the Ideas just as he made the 
Idea of Bed. However, if the usual teaching of the dialogues 
be applied, Plato would certainly say that the Good is the cause 
not of the Idea of Bed but of the element of moral purpose— 
if there be any—in that Idea. 

So, even if God be the Idea of Good, we cannot accept the 
theory that this reconciles our passage with Platonic doctrine. 
But this second half of the explanation is even less valid than 
the first. In the Timaeus where both God and the Ideas appear, 
the former uses the latter as a pattern in fashioning the world; 
in the description of the Idea of Good ** God is not mentioned, 
and usually the Ideas are introduced without God. In the 
Parmenides ** it is objected to the theory of Ideas that it pro- 
vides for no connection between the real and phenomenal world, 
which amounts to the complaint of Aristotle that the theory of 
Ideas does not provide an efficient cause. If it were true that 
Plato equated God with any one of the Ideas or with the Ideal 
World, this objection would be valid. But from the Parmenides 
it is obvious that he was aware of the difficulty, and it is just 
this function that the God of the Timaeus fulfills. He is the 
efficient cause which applies the Ideas to the matrix of space 
and so produces phenomena; this form of causality appears 
again in the Sophist?’ as God, and in the Philebus,* stripped 


44 Symp. 210 A-211 E. 


18 Rep., 505-11. 11 Boph., 265 B-C. 
1° Parm., 133 C-134 E. * Phi]. 23 C-D and again 26 E. 
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of metaphorical language, it is called the cause of the combina- 
tion of the dwepoy and the xépas, while in the tenth book’ of the 
Laws it is the divine soul which moves the heavens and all that 
the heavens contain.’* If Plato frequently talks of the Ideas 
without mention of God it is because he is not always concerned 
to describe his entire metaphysical machinery. The description 
of the Idea of Good in the Republic, like Diotima’s speech in 
the Symposium, is psychagogic in purpose, and for this reason 
the Ideas are treated as goals toward which to strive; the fact 
of their relationship with the phenomenal world is explained but 
not the cause of that relationship; still we have no right to sup- 
pose that, since the efficient cause is not explicitly described as 
different from the Ideas in these passages, Plato meant to 
identify God and the Idea of Good. 

So, in the attempt to reconcile our passage with the doctrine 
of Ideas, scholars have, on the one hand, degraded the Ideas to 
concepts or thoughts of God and on the other have robbed the 
Platonic metaphysics of its efficient cause by merging God with 
the Ideal World or with one supreme Idea. Either course not 
only can find no support of evidence in Plato’s writings but is 
flatly contradicted by explicit passages in the dialogues. It were 
better then to treat this one passage which is at odds with all 
others in the fashion of Pansch who says,*° “ Occurrit, ut videtur, 
quasi ex improviso Platoni Deum Idearum auctorem appellare.” 
Zeller, too, just before betraying his true explanation and 
identifying God with the “hdchste Idee,” ** argues that the 
troublesome phrase does not mean that God made the Idea of 
Bed but is merely a popular way of saying that man did not 
make it. Zeller supports his point by the fact that Aristotle 
speaks of God as a Maker,?* although elsewhere he denies that 
the Divinity is the Creator in the usual sense. But in such pas- 
sages Aristotle uses the vulgar terminology in a casual way in 
no close connection with his argument, whereas in our passage 


* Laws 891-99 and for the Ideas, Laws 965 B-966 A. Cf. 965 C: rd 
wpds play iSdax éx roy woddor cal dvopolwy duvardy elvar Bréway with 
Phaedrus 249 B-C: é« roddar lav alothoewy els dy doyiu@ ovrarpotperor. 
rovro 8 dorly dvdurnois xrd. 

**Pansch: De Deo Platonis, p. 45 (quoted by Adam on Rep. 597 B). 

#1 Zeller, loc. cit. 

"* Cf. esp. De Caelo I 4 and Zeller’s references loc. cit. 
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Plato introduces the suggestion as a question and affirms it 
with a forceful answer. Consequently, even though the phrase- 
ology is merely popular, and even though an interlocutor might 
be expected to understand it in this popular sense, it is incon- 
ceivable that Plato should have been unaware that the statement 
directly contradicts all the rest of his writings, and he certainly 
must have instinctively felt it to be inconsistent with his atti- 
tude toward the Divinity as well as toward the Ideas.** But if 
we admit that the contradiction was evident to him—and we 
should be setting up a dangerous canon of criticism in supposing 
that the author of any text was unaware of the meaning of his 
words—it follows necessarily that it was wilfully set down. Our 
business is not to twist the meaning of this passage to fit the 
words of the Timaeus or to misinterpret the other statements 
of the Theory of Ideas to make a place for this passage, but to 
admit the contradiction and to try to understand the purpose for 
which Plato introduced it. 

The purpose of the first part of the tenth book is the final 
conviction of the mimetic arts, and the first stage in this con- 
viction is the proof that the object of that art is twice removed 
from Truth as the artist is twice removed from the King of the 
World. Adam recognized that Plato chose examples of artificial 
rather than natural objects for this formal reason, that “if he 
had chosen a mountain, it would have been difficult to specify 
the middle term.” ** But there would have been the greater 
embarrassment of admitting that in creating the mountain God 
would have been copying an Idea and so would have been in 
the same rank as the carpenter. The result would have been 
the relative exaltation of the mimetic artist at the expense of 
God, for not only would God have become an imitator also, but 
the creation of the poet and painter would be a direct imitation 
of the handiwork of God. This is avoided by the choice of an 
artificial object for the example used; but the choice of example 
alone was not enough to accomplish the desired result. God 
must in no way be obnoxious to the charge which is brought 


** Plato’s acumen was capable of laying bare even the difficulty in- 
herent in the doctrine that God looks on the Ideas as a model for the 
creation of the world. Cf. Parmenides 134 D-E, and Sophist 248 D-249 D 
where the paradox of an eternal intelligence or of pure Being which is 
at the same time active is discussed. * Adam, op. cit., p. 387. 
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against the poet; and at the same time God must be brought 
into the schematic classification for the sake of symmetry. For 
if the painted bed is twice removed from the Truth which is the 
Idea, the painter must be twice removed from a Being which 
stands to the carpenter as the carpenter to the painter; this 
Being must be God; but as the painter is second from the 
King by reason of the removal of his work from the Idea, the 
King must stand in some relationship to that Idea. He must 
not be an imitator of it or the whole scheme collapses; there 
is nothing to do but make Him Creator of the Idea as the car- 
penter is the creator of the bed. If it be objected that Plato 
would not have contradicted his own doctrine of God’s rela- 
tionship to the Ideas, or that, even if he had been willing to do 
so for the sake of the argument, he could not hope that his 
readers would fail to see the contradiction, I retort that it is 
not reasonable to suppose that Plato did not remember that an 
opponent could overthrow the entire classification by pointing 
out the painter’s ability to imitate a natural object instead of 
an artificial one or the poet’s ability to copy the Ideas of justice, 
beauty, and goodness just as a carpenter copies the Idea of Bed, 
and that despite the fragility of the scheme he thought it worth 
while elaborating. Here it is only because he desires to degrade 
the artist as an imitator that he so carefully avoids ascribing 
any imitative activity to God; but that he more naturally 
thought of the action of the efficient cause in the language of 
this metaphor we are assured not merely by the consistent 
terminology of the Timaeus but by another schematic classifica- 
tion in the Sophist ** in which the concept of creation is divided 
into human and divine, and each of these sections is cut cross- 
wise to divide the art concerned with making objects and the 
art concerned with making imitations. This passage is of 
importance to us not only because it explicitly assigns an imita- 
tive function to God but because it implicitly denies that He 
created the Ideas, for the divisions are exhaustive and in the 
section devoted to the objects of Divine creation the examples 
given are plants, animals, minerals, fire, water, and the “ cognate 
elements.” 

For those who may be shocked to find Plato willing to play 


% Soph. 265 A-266 D. 
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perversely with the fundamental concepts of his metaphysics and 
the axioms of his faith it will be enlightening to glance at a pas- 
sage in the Theaetetus** where he speaks of the ruin which 
will overtake those who do not observe that there are two pat- 
terns in the world of true reality, one of the Divinity and one 
of that which has nothing of the Divine in it. It would be as 
abeurd to interpret this to mean that God and Godlesaness were 
two Ideas in the Ideal World as to make God and the Idea of 
Good the same. This sentence uses the language of the Ideal 
theory, but it does not refer to the Ideas as a metaphysical doc- 
trine. It is rather an extension of the metaphysical doctrine 
to what Professor Shorey has called “ a realistic way of speaking 
of the universal,” and the passage is parallel to the remark 
made in the Republic *’ about the ideal city: “Perhaps it is 
laid up as a model in heaven for him who desires to behold and 
found himself as a polity when he beholds it.” In both these 
passages the Ideal World as a Whole rather than a single Idea 
is meant, and the “ pattern of that which has nothing of the 
Divine in it” is a rhetorical way of speaking of the privation of 
this “heaven”. So Plato could make poetical or rhetorical use 
of his most cherished and most serious beliefs. 

Is the argument against the mimetic arts, then, merely skill- 
ful rhetoric, and does the fact that Plato never believed God to 
be the Creator of the Ideas vitiate his criticiem of the poet and 
painter? I think that the argument is, on the contrary, sound; 
the opportunistic shiftings are, as usual, not connected with the 
argument but simply a method of forestalling impertinent objec- 
tions which would require lengthy digressions to refute. It is 
certainly true that painter and poet are concerned most fre- 
quently with shadows of shadows; and to the contention that 
they can also fix their mental vision on the Ideas and draw on 
other souls to see that blessed valley Plato would have said that 
he was not banishing the poet-that-might-be but the poet-that-is 
and would have pointed to the conclusion of his criticism,” so 
soon as poetry can be proved useful to human life we shall admit 
it into our state but not before, for the stake is high, and it is 
not well to disregard justice for anything—even poetry. 


* Theaet. 176 E. 
* Rep. 592 B. * Rep. 607 B-608 C. 
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It would have been easy enough to prove that the mimetic 
arts were far from the truth, mere windy shadows, without 
making God the creator of the Ideas; but it would have involved 
a long argument to show that God’s imitation of the Ideas is 
of a character entirely different from the imitation of the work- 
man and the artist, an argument unrelated to the purpose of the 
passage and for that reason avoided by Plato in his proper and 
customary fashion. 
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PARMENIDES AND THE PARMENIDES OF PLATO. 


(The antinomies of the Parmenides were composed for the purpose of 
showing that the Eleatic dialectic of Zeno when applied to the monistic 
Being of Parmenides produces the same paradoxes as when used against 
pluralism. It is demonstrated that the second part of the dialogue is 
formally an elaborate parody of the poem of Parmenides and methodic- 
ally a parody of the logic-chopping of Zeno. By this means the psy- 
chological purpose of the dialogue is elucidated, the unity of the dia- 
logue is made evident, and its relationship to the Sophist is established.] 

Of the numberless problems which commentators have found 
in the Parmenides of Plato the root has been the relationship 
of the second part of the dialogue to the first, for the two parts 
seem offhand to be connected only by the arbitrary decision of 
Parmenides to give an exhibition of dialectical research. More 
particularly scholars have fretted because in the first part of the 
dialogue Parmenides advances certain objections to the theory 
of Ideas which Socrates has presented, and these objections 
Socrates accepts with the result that Plato seems to admit their 
cogency. The long history of attempts to explain this shocking 
fact I shall not repeat here; the most ambitious of such attempts 
was Henry Jackson’s reconstruction of the history of Plato’s 
development which has had a vigorous and malign influence on 
Platonic studies in spite of the prompt and complete refutation 
of it given by Paul Shorey.’ It is, however, serviceable to notice 
the method Jackson used in his research as far as that method 
can be followed in his writing, for in the method lies the reason 
for the results. The problem which he found in the text of the 
Parmenides he resolved by a subtle manipulation of that text and 
thereafter he sought to explain the dialogues related to the 
Parmenides by means of the theory he had evolved from the 
Parmenides itself, torturing them into a semblance of consist- 
ency with the solution he had already devised. I believe that it 
is necessary for us to examine certain of the dialogues which 
bear upon the Parmenides before we attempt to explain the 
Parmenides itself. 

In the Sophist a serious investigation is made into the problem 
of predication, which turns upon the meaning of Being and 


1 Recent Platoniem in England in A. J.P. IX, 1888. 


American Journal of Philology 53 (1932), pp. 122-138. 
Reprinted by permission of the Johns Hopkins University Press. 
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non-Being. The Eleatic Stranger first taking up a quotation 
from the poem of Parmenides demonstrates in traditional Par- 
menidean style that non-Being can not be the object of thought 
or speech.? But he discovers in the process that this is a danger- 
ous saying, for “ Non-Being reduces its opponent to such help- 
lessness that, whenever he attempts to refute it, it forces him in 
his very demonstration to contradict himself on the subject.” * 
The reason for this is that in the very act of saying that Non- 
Being cannot partake of unity or plurality, he has predicated 
unity of it, for he has uttered the term “ Non-Being”.* Accord- 
ingly the Stranger decides that he must “ put to the torture the 
doctrine of his father Parmenides,’*® and this he does by an 
examination of the concept of Being. His critique of those who 
say ¢y 7d way I must briefly summarize.* 


(1) Are Being and Unity two names for the same thing? 
To say there are two names when there is only one Being is 
absurd; even to say there is a name is meaningless, for if the 
name is other than the thing named, there are two things; but, 
if the name and the thing named be identified, the name is either 
the name of nothing or of itself, i.e. of a name. (Moreover, 
Unity is predicable of one thing only, but Unity is predicable of 
the name—if there be a name; in which case there would be 
two unities.’) 

(2) If, as Parmenides says, Being is a totality, it has parte. 
As a whole having parts it may be a unit as partaking of Unity, 
but it cannot be Unity for Unity is without parts. If it is one 
by participation, it (Being) is distinct from Unity, and there 
arises a plurality of elements. If, to avoid this, we say Being 
is not a whole, though Totality exists, there is existence outside 
of Being and a plurality again. If totality does not exist, Being 


* Sophist, 237A-238C. 

* Soph., 238D. 

“Soph., 238K. 

* Soph., 241D. 

*Soph., 244B-245E. 

* At 244D I would read xal rd & ye évds av pévory cal roi dréparos ad rd 
dy by “ And the result will be that Unity is predicable of one thing only 
and on the other hand Unity is predicable of the name.” The conse- 
quence of which is that, if they allow a name to exist, nothing can 
exist save the name, for otherwise there will be two Unities. 
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ia still plurality (for Being is not, then, a whole) ; and it cannot 
have arisen nor can it exist, for nothing is completed but as a 
whole. Nor can it have number, for whatever number it has, it 
has as a whole or sum. 

This section of the discussion is closed with the remark, “ For 
@ person who says that Being is some two things or only one, 
ten thousand other problems, each one comprising endless diffi- 
culties, will appear.... However, though we have not examined 
all the people who quibble about Being and non-Being,* this 
is enough.” 

Thereafter there is an examination of “men who give other 
accounts” of Being, materialists and those who claim that true 
Bevng is immaterial and intelligible. But the purpose of the 
whole investigation is given explicitly by the Stranger in the 
words “in order that from every point of view we may see that 
it is no easier to say what Being is than what Non-Being is.” ® 
The conclusion of the whole investigation is that Non-Being in 
@ sense ezists and in a sense Being does not exist exactly in 
proportion to the existence of Otherness.° This is the germ of 
the entire dialogue. The Theaetetus in attempting to define 
knowledge used a negative approach, starting from opinion, and 
became entangled in Non-Being which, it was found, lay at the 
basis of false opinion. This is instructive for the understanding 
of Plato’s apparent perversity of method, for in the Sophist, in 
attempting to define an <f8aAov, i.e. some thing like to what is 
real but in itself unreal, he proceeds to the discussion of Being. 
If Heraclitus and his followers spent their time in showing the 
absurdity of a congealed Being and Zeno directed the Eleatic 
defence to the demonstration of the absurdity of Non-Being, 
Plato means to combine the negative arguments of both sides 
in these dialogues which form a great “Apologia pro doctrina 
sua” on ontological and epistemological grounds. If in a sense 
the negative arguments of both sides are true, there is need of 


*This phrase does not divide the schools meant (Eleatics, Heracli- 
teans, etc.) into two groups as Campbell supposes, for both Eleatics 
and Heracliteans (and these for Plato subsumed under themselves the 
minor schools, cf. his remarks on Empedocles Soph. 242D) in speaking 
of the nature of Being felt it necessary to comment on Non-Being. 

*Soph., 246A. 

1° Soph., 256D-257A. 
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a reconciliation of the two doctrines which split the world apart ; 
and this, he means, is to be found in his own metaphysics which 
combines the irrefutable parts of the positive doctrine of both 
schools and stands on a more reasonable ontological basis. 

The whole tangle of paradoxes is swept away, then, by the 
assertion that Non-Being does exist, for although it is impossible 
to think of Non-Being apart from Being it is no easier to con- 
ceive of Being without its complementary opposite. But before 
this conclusion is reached there is a lengthy examination of the 
champions of immaterial existence,” the first part of which 
demonstrates the necessity of a communion of opposites in their 
“pure Being,” and shows that the conception of the existence 
which they sponsor is self-contradictory because it makes no 
provision for such a communion. It is from this criticism that 
the Stranger proceeds to set forth the doctrine of the com- 
munion of ideas and of the complementary existence of Being 
and non-Being. The conclusion of the discussion amounts to a 
complete denunciation of Parmenides. We have gone far beyond 
disobeying his express command, says the Stranger,’* for we 
have not only spoken of non-Betng and searched for it but have 
proved that it exists and have defined it. Now to go about 
trying to produce contradiction in argument is the act of a child 
who is just feeling his power, and to attempt to separate “ the 
All” from everything is the unseemly action of an unlearned 
and unphilosophical person. This amounts to calling Parmeni- 
des the fountain-head of all Sophistry, for as the sophist is 
évrAoyuds, Parmenides, who by his dictum of Non-Being gave 
rise to all these senseless antinomies, is the most dvrcyuds of all. 

At the beginning of the Philebus,* too, Socrates comments 
upon the paradoxes which play about the concepts of Untty and 
Plurality ascribing the difficulty to the inherent weakness of 
human understanding and remarking that the trouble is not 
new and will not ever cease. He recognizes the difficulties 
which are caused by the problem in the theory of Ideas, but 
concludes that by a systematic dialectic coupled with a per- 
sistent faith in searching for the Idea of each thing we may 
avoid the pitfalls of eristic. 


12 Soph., 248A-258C. 28 Soph., 258C-259E. ** Phileb., 14C-17A. 
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This eristic is pointedly attributed in the Phaedrus** to 
Zeno whom Socrates there calls “the Eleatic Palamedes,” and 
his description of the effect of this process, “the result is that 
to his audience the same things seem to be like and unlike, one 
and many, at rest and, on the other hand, in motion,” exactly 
fits the second part of the Parmenides. This part of the dia- 
logue is composed of eight divisions ** which are meant to ex- 
haust the consequences of the complementary propositions, the 
Ona is, and the One is not. In accordance with his previous 
formula ** Parmenides draws the conclusions which follow from 
the existence of the One and the non-existence of the One, first 
in respect to the One itself, then in respect to what is other 
than the One. But each of these four investigations falls into 
two contradictory sections, 80 that the results reached are: 
A—If the One is, then (1) The One is nothing, (2) The One 
is everything, (3) The others are multifarious and self- 
contradictory, (4) The others are nothing and the One is 
everything; B—If the One is not, then (1) The non-existent 
One is multifarious and self-contradictory, (2) the non-existent 
One is nothing, (8) the others are other than one another, are 
multifarious, and only apparent, (4) The others are nothing.’* 
This result is accomplished by a systematic abuse of elwu,* the 
meaning being swung from the copulative to the existential and 
stress being put now on the exclusive and again on the extended 
meaning of the word.° The mechaniem of fallacy is precisely 
the same in the section I have labeled B as in A, so that we may 
summarily disregard all explanations of the dialogue which are 


14 Phaedrus, 261D. 

18 The passage 155E-157B is really a critique of the first two divisions. 
It is to be considered hereafter. 

16 135E-136A:—ph pbvor el Loriy Exacror bror Otueroy cxoweiy 74 cuuPalvovra 
dx rhs drobtoews Addd cal ef wh Fors 7d abrd rebro brorlberGa, 

17 Al = 137C — 142B, A2 = 142B — 155E, A3 = 157B — 159B, A4 = 
159B — 160B, Bl = 160B—163B, B2 = 163B— 164B, B3 = 164B — 
165E, B4 = 165E — fin. 

1° There are other sources of fallacy which appear sporadically, e. g. 
the juggling of Erepor and dor in 164B ff. 

4% lyc: in the copulative sense in Al, 4, B2, 4, in the existential 
sense in A2, 3, B1,3. The results of Al correspond to those of B2; 
and those of A2 to those of B1; those of A4 to those of B4; and those 
of A3 almost to those of B3, though in the last case it is admitted that 
the others only appear to have the qualities assigned to them. 
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based on the supposition that this section contains the key to 
the argument, a defense of the existence of the One. In like 
manner we are justified in rejecting Henry Jackson’s notion 
that A2 and A3 are meant to present Plato’s later theory of the 
Ideas.*° These sections are based on the same fallacies as are 
B2 and B3. 

Returning to the investigation of the Sophist we find that 
these paradoxes are exactly paralleled there, though in shorter 
compass. In the examination of Non-Being ™ B2 is paralleled 
by Sophist 237C-E and B1 by Sophist 238B-C, while B3 and B4 
are reproduced by Sophist 240A-C where the Sophist defends 
himself by showing that if Being is not, d8wAa which are other 
only seem to be other but really are not. In the passage con- 
cerning Being, Sophist 244C-D parallels Al, Sophist 244E-245A 
amounts to A2, and Sophist 245B-D matches A3 and A4.*® 

The purpose of these paradoxes in the Sophtst is clear from 
Plato’s own words, and the result of them is the formulation 
of a method of predication on the basis of the explanation of 
non-Being as differentiation. Since the Parmenides develops 
the same paradoxes in the same way, it would be reasonable to 
suppose that the purpose of the demonstration is the same. 
However, the resolution of the difficulty is not given in the 
Parmentdes, which fact may lead careless readers to conclude 
that Plato thought such reasoning valid when he wrote that 
dialogue and only later, seeing the fallacies and explanations of 
them, wrote the Sophist as an answer to his previous demon- 
stration. I cannot believe that Plato “thought with his pen” 
as this explanation supposes. Moreover, it has been abundantly 
proved that Plato knew the nature and cause of these fallacies 
before he wrote the Parmenides.** But, in addition, he has not 
failed to give a hint of the true solution in the Parmenides itself. 


*° Journal of Philology XI, page 330. 

31 Plato treats 5» and & as synonyms in the Parmenidean sense. 
Whether the Eleatic doctrine was exactly so or not, Plato certainly 
took it in this sense. Cf. Theaet. 180E, Soph. 242D, and Proclus, In 
Parmenid. V (Cousin, p. 1032, lines 35-40) on Plato’s interpretation. 

*8 This section of the Sophist shows the intimate connection of A8 
with Al and of A4 with A2 for it implies the latter conclusions simply 
by stressing the former, of which they are merely the reverse. 

*? Cf. Paul Shorey, Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 57 note. 
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The first two sections of that dialogue, Al and A2, develop, on 
the basis of the arguments used by the Eleatics to prove the 
notion of non-Being self-contradictory, the same inconsistencies 
in the notion of pure Being; there follows a section * which 
maintains that on the basis of the preceding arguments it is 
necessary that in a sense the One must partake of Being and 
not partake of it, hence that the One will become and perish, 
and that this means that “when it becomes One it perishes as 
many and when it becomes many it perishes as One.” Although 
this hint is not developed into the doctrine of the Sophist, it is 
obviously the same thing, and, as if to point his readers still 
more clearly to the clue of the trouble, in B1, while developing 
the consequences of the proposition, the One is not, he says, 
“So, since Being must have a share in non-Being and non-Being 
must have a share in Being, it is necessary for the One, since 
it is not, to have a share in Being in order that it may not be.” 
In consequence of this we must be sure that the antinomies of 
the Parmenides are meant to serve the same purpose as those 
of the Sophist, i. e., to demonstrate that the hypothesis of simple 
Being leads to the same contradictions as does that of non-Being, 
that this fact should once for all be recognized in order that 
these childish squabbles between Being and non-Being may stop, 
and that Plato is well aware at the time of this dialogue what 
the answer to the difficulty is. To ask why he did not develop 
that answer is, in the phrase of Professor Shorey, to ask why he 
did not write the Sophist instead of the Parmenides. If we can 
see somewhat more clearly the artistic motive of this dialogue, 
we shall see why even the hints to the answer which are given 
are due to Plato’s care in guiding his reader. Had he been leas 
concerned for his audience, he might well have omitted these 
guide-posts which have been so carelessly neglected by those they 
were meant to aid. 

In the two pages** which introduce the demonstration of 
Parmenides we find certain definite indications of the meaning 
which Plato desired to convey by the last part of the dialogue. 
The preceding debate has ended without tangible result, and 
Parmenides advises Socrates that a mere impulse toward phi- 
losophy will not carry him far unless, in his youth, he exercises 
himself in that conversation which is considered useless by most 


* Parm., 155E-157B. ** 135C-137C. 
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people. This is the proceas which is later demonstrated ; so that 
we may understand it to be a necessary propaedeutic to the 
search for truth but not itself that search. And we must feel 
that the exercise has justified itself entirely if it has in the end 
made us more capable of meeting such paradoxes hereafter 
without being paralyzed by them. There follow, then, two pre- 
scriptions for this exercise; * first, it must be an examination 
of abstract intelligibles and not of phenomenal objects; second, 
it must be an examination of the conclusions following not only 
from a given hypothesis but also from the opposite of that same 
hypothesis. Both of these prescriptions are corrections of Zeno’s 
method, and Parmenides implies this when he gives them.** 
Zeno found it easy enough to set up a plurality of objects and 
by arguing from the existence of a plurality to show that such 
an hypothesis is self-contradictory; Socrates had previously 
objected ** to Zeno’s argument that its restriction to objects of 
sense made it simple and not at all striking, that if a man 
wanted to accomplish any real feat with such arguments he 
should produce these paradoxes concerning abstract notions. 
Moreover, he had not demonstrated what conclusions would 
follow from the supposition that the One exists. This pre- 
scription, then, amounts to a criticism of the Eleatic dialectic. 
Plato desires to point out that the reductto ad absurdum of 
abstract notions must be carried out in the field of abstractions 
(i. e., that to prove by Zeno’s method the absurdity of supposing 
material objects to be in motion is no proof at all of the ab- 
surdity of abstract motion) and that you cannot support an 
hypothesis by proving its opposite will lead to absurdity unless 
you prove also that the positive hypothesis itself will not fall 
into the same pit. That this applies to Zeno and his Eleatic 
dialectic is certain. Does Plato mean to refer it to Parmenides, 
too? 

I have already said that the investigation of Being and non- 
Being in the Sophist begins and ends with a quotation from the 
poem of Parmenides and that that discussion is closed with a 
passage which implies that Parmenides was the father of the 


#¢ 135E-136C. 

97 135D—rls 3 rpbwos ris ‘yuuraclas; obros Srrep Hxoveas Zirwros. whi 
re0rd ‘ye ard. 

129A. 
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eophistical method. The quotations from the poem and the 
references to it are so frequent in Plato’s writing that we may 
be sure when Plato was writing the Parmenides he had nothing 
more vividly before his mind than the poem which he mentions 
whenever he talks of the paradoxes of Being. He has told us 
as much at the very beginning of the dialogue. As soon as Zeno 
hag ended his reading and Socrates has summarized it, Socrates 
remarks to Parmenides:** “Zeno has written the same thing 
as you wrote and has tried to deceive us into thinking it is some- 
thing else.” *° In this manner Plato reminds us that the Eleatic 
arguments are all of a piece and that if the flaw in one be dis- 
covered the fallacy of the whole system will have been laid bare. 
When Zeno says that his book was not written “with the in- 
tention of keeping people in the dark as if it were doing some- 
thing great ” and that it was simply the outburst of “ youthful 
contentiousness ”, we cannot take these to be historical expla- 
nations of the origin of Zeno’s writings. Certainly his book 
was taken seriously by mathematicians and physicists,** what- 
ever the original purpose or the exact time of its composition 
may have been. But Plato had observed how the first taste of 
these paradoxes intoxicated young men, and he is here putting 
into Zeno’s mouth words with which Socrates elsewhere repri- 
mands such childish quibbling.*? We may feel pretty certain, 
then, that Plato believed Zeno’s work was considered to be im- 
portant by its author and that Zeno is here made to pass on 
_ himself judgments that were Plato’s and not his own. ; 
That Parmenides and his poem are the butt at which the 
second part of the dialogue is aimed is put beyond doubt by 
the statement he makes just before beginning,** when he says 
“Since we’ve decided to play a laborious game let’s begin with 
me myself and my hypothesis.” ** The second part, then, is an 


* Parm., 128A-B. 

* Zeno does not deny this. He corrects Socrates (128B-E) on two 
points, however, saying that his book has no serious and cryptic 
meaning and that he wrote it in his youth in a spirit of contention 
rather than in his prime in « spirit of ambition. 

"2 Cf. Die Grundlagenkrisis der griechiechen Mathematik, von H. Hasse 
und H. Schols, 8. 10ff.; 60 f. 

** Cf. Phileb., 15D-16A. 

* 137B. 

Plato seems to apologise for making the old man parody himeelf 
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attack on Eleaticiam by the father of the school, a parody of 
the method used in Zeno’s book, but not a parody of the form 
of that book. For Parmeindes has said that Zeno used only 
half of the necessary attack and he himself proposes to examine 
the positive as well as the negative proposition. We should be 
better able to appreciate Plato’s jibe at Parmenides, if we knew 
whether he thought the two parts of his poem formed a unified 
whole or not. It seems impossible to discover that; but he was 
certainly aware that his readers would think of the apparent 
contradiction between the two parts of the poem when in his 
parody they read of Parmenides going on at length about non- 
Being and plurality just as he had really described the world 
of opinion which he insisted was non-existent, although he had 
prohibited the mere mention of “that which is not.” And if 
Plato had given an interpretation of the poem in his usual 
manner of interpreting poets he would probably have said: 
“ Parmenides far surpasses his pupil Zeno, for after he had set 
up the hypothesis: Betng ts, he saw the necessity for examining 
the results not only in respect of the existing Being, which he 
said was One, but also of the non-existing many, which he said 
were not. But he was not thorough, for he did not explain what 
the many would be in respect of the existing many.” And it is 
this corrected and augmented form of Parmenides’ poem which 
is the demonstration that forms the second part of the dialogue. 

The first four sections, then (A1-4), correspond to the first 
part of the poem, the second four (B1-4) to the second part of it. 
But there is nothing in the poem corresponding to A3-4 and 
B1-2, and this is exactly Plato’s complaint and his contribution 
to the solution of the paradox. Moreover, by pressing the 
Eleatic misuse of the copula Plato shows that the first part of 
Parmenides’ poem presents only one-half of the possible con- 
clusions and does not even present them fully, Al and A2 cancel 
each other and the statement, the One és, leads to the same 
inconsistencies into which Zeno by the same method drove the 
pluralists. Worse still, to accept the conclusions we must sup- 
pose an instantaneous, and this only pushes us to the further 


by insisting that it is an action fitting only to a private company. 
Cf. 186D: ef war od» wrelous Fuer ob ay Afwoy Fy SeicGar. 137A: éradd 
abrol Soper. 
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extremity of saying (instead of “it exists and does not exist at 
the same time”) “it neither exists nor does not exist.” ** 

In the sections A3 and A4, which constitute an examination 
of the nature of the Othere on the assumption that the One 
exists, Plato’s satire is most sharp against Parmenides. This 
is the very set of consequences which according to the Par- 
menides of the dialogue ** should have been drawn in the first 
part of the poem if it had been correctly written, and the result 
of the reasoning is that the Others must be “one perfect whole 
consisting of parts” and, further, that each of these parts must 
“partake of the One.” ** Thereupon the Unity of the existing 
One is stressed; and now it appears that the Others have no 
qualities whatsoever. This conclusion is strictly in accord with 
Eleatic doctrine; too much go it appears. For immediately the 
sentence is added: “In that case if there is One, the One is all 


© Hoffding! (Bemerkungen iiber den Platonischen Dialog Parmenides, 
Berlin, 1921), pp. 34-5, thinks that when Plato says 70 é{algrns is “ out 
of time ” he means that it exists in the world of Ideas. But there is 
no question of the Ideas here. Plato is simply making Parmenides use 
against his own doctrine the kind of argument Zeno used against his 
opponents. But Plato outdoes Zeno, who made his opponents say 
4 brrds pepouérn Ernxer (Arist. Phys. 239B 30), by making Parmenides 
say that according to his hypothesis the One o082 xivoir’ ay rére ob8' ay 
eral. Plato’s hint of the solution which we have discussed previously is 
given in the line otelas weréxew word... wh peréxey ad wore obclas. 
What follows in this discussion is a parody of Zeno, whose statement 
that at any given time a moving object is stationary is exactly repeated 
(166C) Sray 82 xivotipersdy re lornra:. [It seems probable that Plato in 
speaking of 7d éfal¢vys is referring to such infinitesimal processes as 
that used by Antiphon to square the circle (cf. Diels Vorsok. frag. 13). 
Here the instant at which the inscribed and circumscribed polygons will 
coincide and so become a circle is ‘out of time’ because the process is 
infinite. It is the more fitting that Plato should put this bad mathe- 
matics, which his associate Eudoxus was replacing with his theory of 
proportions, into the mouth of Parmenides that by means of it he might 
characterize Being as neither existing nor not existing, since Antiphon 
himself was a follower of the Eleatics (cf. Diels frag. 1).] 

2©136B: wepl Srov Ay del iwobg ws Syros kal &s obx Byros . . . Sei oxoweiy 
7d cupBalvorra apds aird xal wpds & Exacroy risy Eddew KTd. 

"There is special sarcasm here in making Zeno’s own method force 
the Eleatic theory to depend upon some kind of participation, the very 
doctrine which Zeno and Parmenides consider inconceivable when 
Socrates presents it as an element in his theory of Ideas. In 158A3- 
158B4 Parmenides asserts exactly what he argues against in 131A-D. 
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things (note wévra not wav) and is not One. Waddell in his 
commentary objects “this summing-up seems rather a non- 
sequitur”. It is rather a fallacy based upon the misuse of the 
negative proposition which is the basis of the Eleatic paradoxes 
and the equivocal use of wav in the singular and plural. If the 
demonstration is meant to be a parody, as I think it is, the 
reasoning is here very apt. However, Plato probably had a 
further reason for introducing this last, seemingly unconnected, 
sentence. He desires nowhere to give any countenance to the 
Eleatic conclusions and insists on showing that even where they 
seem to be partly justified if they be steadily pursued they will 
suddenly turn out to be the very opposite to what they seem. 
Here Parmenides in the course of proving his favorite thesis, 
the emptiness of the Others, tumbles into the startling con- 
clusion that the One is not One but Many. 

The last four sections, interpreted as a parody of the second 
half of the poem, take on meaning where they had none before. 
Parmenides is made to do exactly what he continually claimed 
was impossible, examine the nature of the non-existent. As in 
the Sophist Plato makes the Stranger call special attention to 
his disobedience of Parmenides’ injunction by quoting the poem, 
he here makes the poet disobey himself at dizzy length. How- 
ever Plato may have interpreted the second part of the poem, 
it doubtlessly amused him to see so much time spent on the 
detailed description of objects which the poet insisted all the 
while do not exist. In B3 and B4 Plato has hinted, however, 
at a correction of Parmenides’ attitude to the non-existing 
Others. Since he had said that they do not exist and then had 
proceeded to describe them, he doubtlessly meant that they seem 
to exist although they do not. In the last two sections of the 
dialogue this is the conclusion, the Others seem to be many, the 
Others are nothing. But this conclusion is reached from the 
assumption that the One is not. In other words, it seems that 
Plato means to say: “ Parmenides mistakenly came to the right 
conclusion concerning the Others by proceeding from the wrong 
premises.” We cannot, of course, be sure that he thought this 
was the meaning Parmenides gave to the second part of his poem 
any more than we can say that Pleto really believed the poem 
of Simonides meant what Socrates in the Protagoras says it 
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meant; but this is the interpretation he obviously chooses to 
preeent for his purpose here.** 

As in B83 and B4 Plato shows that the conclusions of Par- 
menides concerning the Others follow rather from the non- 
existence of the One than from its existence, so in B1 and B2 
he shows that the characteristics attaching to One if it does not 
exist are exactly the same as those which it has if it does exist. 
It is worth noting that of the eight conclusions drawn in the 
eight sections only the last two could in any way be acceptable 
to the Eleatics and they presuppose the proposition that the One 
is not. The others, however closely the argument promises to 
draw to Parmenides, all turn out as stark denials of his thesis. 

But without a detailed examination of this demonstration of 
Parmenides, can anyone who reads the final sentence doubt that 
Plato meant to parody at one stroke the poem of Parmenides 
and the dialectical method of Zeno? “Let it be pronounced 
that, whether One exists or does not exist, it itself and those that 
are other than it, in relation to themselves and to one another 
are and are not all things in all ways and appear to be and do 
not appear to be.” And even if Plato had not meant it, could 
any Athenian have missed the tragic sarcasm, could any Greek 
have read that sentence without a reminiscent amile at the 
sublimity of Parmenides and the cleverness of Zeno? 

Héffding,*® much against his will, saw that the second part 
of the dialogue was a criticism of the Eleatics; but he seems to 
have believed that it was inadvertently so. He says: “ Allererst 
muse gesagt werden, dass das Thema fir die Anwendung der 
neuen Methode nicht gliicklich gewahlt war. Es war ja doch 
der Platonismus, nicht der Eleatismus der untersucht werden 
sollte.” We may, I think, proceed on the presumption that 
whether in the end Plato succeeded or failed he always was well 
aware of his purpose. So, seeing that the second part is an 
attack on the Eleatics, we should seek to discover why Plato 
attacked them and not take refuge in the subterfuge that he did 


* A3 and A4 bear this out. They cannot be meant to represent the 
second part of the poem, for the conclusions reached from them are that 
the Others are everything and the Others are nothing. They do, how- 
ever, provide the companion-piece to the criticism of B3 and B4 since 
they say in substance, the Others are everything and nothing on the 
premise that the One is. 

* Op. olt., pp. 25-6. 
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80 without knowing it. Hdéffding’s misconception arises from 
two common mistakes. He believes that the subject of the 
demonstration is the concept of Unity instead of which Plato 
should have chosen to discuss the concept of Identity, and he 
thinks the demonstration should be a direct defense of the theory 
of Ideas which has been discussed in the first part of the dialogue. 
We have already seen that in the parallel investigation of the 
Sophist the problem is that aroused by the concepts of Being 
and non-Being and concerns Unity only in the specific Eleatic 
identification of Untty and Being. In the Parmentdes, too, the 
antinomies rest upon the abuse of the verb ‘to be’, and the One 
is chosen for the demonstration only because it was the favorite 
thesis of Parmenides. The One here is practically synonymous 
with Betng, and the whole implication of the introduction to the 
second part of the dialogue is that the came kind of results can 
be reached no matter what the subject of the discussion may be, 
if only you use the method which Parmenides is about to apply. 
Hoéffding believes that the concept of Idenéity should have been 
investigated because he feels that by so doing Plato might have 
answered the objections to the Ideas brought by Parmenides in 
the first part of the dialogue. We must, then, decide what the 
character of this part really is, and what is its relationship to 
the latter part. The occasion of the entire discussion is the 
reading of Zeno’s book, and Plato could not have more clearly 
entitled the dialogue a discussion of the Eleatic method. Socrates 
introduces his theory of Ideas only as a possible explanation of 
the apparent paradoxes into which Zeno has been driving his 
pluralistic adversaries; and the attack upon Socrates’ sug- 
gestion is really an attempt on the part of Parmenides to defend 
the validity of his pupil’s reasoning. Of these objections, the 
first *° is a quibble made plausible by shifting from Socrates’ 
analogy of “the all-pervading day ” to the essentially different 
analogy of a sail-cloth; and at the bottom of the objection lies 
the thesis that Being is indivisible. This argument is developed 
abstractly “ by the tacit predication of material qualities to 
abstract Ideas (e.g., any part of the Idea of equality would be 
smaller than the Idea itself and yet, by the theory, the object 
which has this part smaller than equality will thereby be ren- 
dered equal to something). The Ideas are, then, said to be open 


*°131A-C. *.131D-E. 
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to the objection of an infinite regress,“* an objection which 
depends upon debasing the Idea to the level of material objects 
and is due primarily to a juggling of the verb “to be”. It 
amounts to saying that the statement “Smallness is smallness ” 
is equivalent to the judgment “ An Idea exists which has the 
predicate amall.” 

The same objection of an infinite regression is brought against 
the device of “ imitation of the Ideas by objects ”, and it is based 
upon the same fallacious degradation of the Ideas to the level of 
phenomena.“ Upon this follows a dissertation of the impossi- 
bility of any communion between the world of Ideas and that 
of Phenomena. This difficulty Plato always recognized and the 
complete solution of it has never been found. But we should 
notice the aptness of its introduction here. It was a doctrine 
dear to the Eleatics that “Being is not more or lees”; if, 
then, the Idea truly ¢s, the phenomenal world cannot exist even 
as a “less real imitation” of the Ideas or as an “approximation” 
to them. Nor, if the phenomenal world is not, can there be any 
relationship between Being and non-Being. With this is linked 
the objection that intercommunion of Ideas still remains com- 
munion only in the world of Ideas and cannot have any con- 
nection with the phenomenal world. Here we may remember 
with profit that in the Sophist the doctrine of the communion 
of Ideas was set forth in conjunction with the theory of the 
complementary existence of Being and non-Being as a defiant 
answer to Parmenides. Obviously Plato felt that the two prob- 


 132A-B. 

“ This danger of the infinite regress is warded off in Republic 597C 
by saying “There is only One Idea of each class.” There the essential 
difference between Ideas and material objects is explained by saying that 
God made the former. Elsewhere the difference is stated abstractly in 
the terminology used for defining the Ideas. They are (Tim. 48E) 
peyrdy al del card rabra Sy, (Symp. 211A) abrd cal aird uel adrod 
povoedés del Sy. The ordinary epithet of an Idea aérd 8 Eor: (cf. 0 g., 
Phaedo 75C) is used just for the purpose of forestalling the kind of 
fallacy Parmenides introduces; it says in effect that the “quality” of 
an Idea is the Idea itself, its subject, and not a characteristic of it, its 
predicate. 

“132D-133A. For a discussion of the fallacy in this argument, cf. 
A. E. Taylor’s paper in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society XVI 
N. 8. 

“ Parmenides fragment VIII, lines 47-48 (Diels F. d. V.). 
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lems were connected and that both objections rested upon 
ignorance of the true nature of predication.“ He constantly 
refers to the difficulty of bridging the chasm between the two 
worlds, but he is inclined to lay the fault to the inherent weak- 
ness of the human mind.‘’ By firm faith, a knowledge of the 
true dialectic, and long practice he felt that man could finally 
cross over from the world of appearance to the world of truth. 

There remains one more passage in the first part to examine. 
After Parmenides has argued against the possibility of partici- 
pation, Socrates suggests that perhaps the Ideas are simply 
thoughts in souls.“* Of this short shrift is made. Hither every- 
thing will consist of thoughts and so will think, or, though 
everything is a thought, it is thoughtless. Socrates at once 
abandons the modified theory as unreasonable. Now this is the 
only place in all his writings that Plato suggests the theory 
which has come to be called in modern times Idealism, and he 
proposes and rejects it in twenty lines. It is obvious from this 
passage as well as others that he never held a theory of Ideas 
in the idealistic sense. Why then does he have Socrates propose 
such an interpretation here? It is possible that there were 
philosophers living at the time when Plato wrote this dialogue 
who did teach some such idealism; but we have no knowledge 
of them, and it is noteworthy that Plato does not elsewhere 
refer to them or their doctrine. It is more plausible to say 
that this is the kind of interpretation which might be given by 
a young man, by a student in the Academy for example, when 
he was being harassed with the difficulties of hypostatized Ideas. 
Certainly Plato here insists that when he speaks of Ideas he 
means them to be understood as having separate and real exist- 
ence. But, I think, there is a further reason for introducing 
the matter at this point. The theory of Ideas as developed here 
into idealism would remind the reader of a hard saying of 
Parmenides himself: +3 yap abrd voeiv.doriv re xat elva.°° What- 
soever is the true meaning of that sentence, Plato would cer- 


«* That Plato took the foundation of these objections to be the paradox 
of “the one and the many” he expressly says in Philebus 15B-C. 

«* Charmid. 169A, Phileb. 15D. 

«* Phileb. 16C-17A, Sympos. 211C, and Parmenides 135B-C. 

“° 132B-C. 

5° Parmenides frag. V (Diels F. d. V.). 
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tainly feel that it was the outcome of that treacherous manipu- 
lation of the copulative verb; he does not want such meanings 
read into his doctrine; and in this passage Socrates is warned— 
and with true Platonic humor by Parmenides himself—that, if 
he should attempt such an escape from his difficulties, he would 
fall into the false doctrine of the Eleatics who confuse Being 
and Thinking. 

The first part of the dialogue then serves as an example of 
the way in which the Eleatics meet the answers to the paradoxes 
with which they defend their doctrines. Parmenides has used 
against Socrates arguments based on the same equivocation as 
are the paradoxes of Zeno’s book. Instead of quoting that book 
which his readers might examine if they would, Plato gives an 
example of the same technique used against his own doctrine 
and uses this as the occasion for the second part, a complete 
parody of the Eleatic method. It is strange that the demonstra- 
tion of Parmenides should ever have been taken as a serious 
example of Platonic dialectic. It is at best only the first step 
in Plato’s method as the Sophist amply proves, for when an 
hypothesis is found to lead you to two inconsistent conclusions, 
you must examine and correct the hypothesis as Plato does in 
that dialogue. 

Why Plato does not stop to demonstrate the fallacy in Par- 
menides’ objections now becomes clear. He means to make 
these objections look as plausible as possible and then to cut 
the ground from under him, not by a formal rebuttal but with 
a demonstration of the manner in which, by the equivocal use 
of the verb “to be”, any hypothesis—even the hypothesis of 
Parmenides himself—can be made to result in exactly opposite 
conclusions. The second part of the dialogue, for the reason 
that it is a parody of the Eleatic method applied to the doctrine 
of Parmenides—and by Parmenides himself—, is a complete 
answer to the objections raised in the first part. Besides, it is 
a herrible example set up to warn all those who are tempted to 
indulge in the legerdemain of Being and non-Being. The 
Sophist gives a succinct and serious analysis of this sleight-of- 
hand and the answer to its mystical magic; the Parmenides is 
content to set the intelligent thinking that it is not safe to use 
the two-edged sword of paradox in the search for truth. 
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lems were connected and that both objections rested upon 
ignorance of the true nature of predication.“ He constantly 
refers to the difficulty of bridging the chasm between the two 
worlds, but he is inclined to lay the fault to the inherent weak- 
ness of the human mind.*’ By firm faith, a knowledge of the 
true dialectic, and long practice he felt that man could finally 
cross over from the world of appearance to the world of truth.” 

There remains one more passage in the first part to examine. 
After Parmenides has argued against the possibility of partici- 
pation, Socrates suggests that perhaps the Ideas are simply 
thoughts in souls.“* Of this short shrift is made. Either every- 
thing will consist of thoughts and so will think, or, though 
everything is a thought, it is thoughtless. Socrates at once 
abandons the modified theory as unreasonable. Now this is the 
only place in all his writings that Plato suggests the theory 
which has come to be called in modern times Idealism, and he 
proposes and rejects it in twenty lines. It is obvious from this 
passage as well as others that he never held a theory of Ideas 
in the idealistic sense. Why then does he have Socrates propose 
such an interpretation here? It is possible that there were 
philosophers living at the time when Plato wrote this dialogue 
who did teach some such idealism; but we have no knowledge 
of them, and it is noteworthy that Plato does not elsewhero 
refer to them or their doctrine. It is more plausible to say 
that this is the kind of interpretation which might be given by 
a young man, by a student in the Academy for example, when 
he was being harassed with the difficulties of hypostatized Ideas. 
Certainly Plato here insists that when he speaks of Ideas he 
means them to be understood as having separate and real exist- 
ence. But, I think, there is a further reason for introducing 
the matter at this point. The theory of Ideas as developed here 
into idealism would remind the reader of a hard saying of 
Parmenides himself: +13 ydp abrd voeiv doriv re wat eva:.°° What- 
soever is the true meaning of that sentence, Plato would cer- 


«That Plato took the foundation of these objections to be the paradox 
of “the one and the many” he expressly says in Philebus 15B-C. 

«* Charmid. 169A, Phileb. 15D. 

“* Phileb. 16C-17A, Sympos. 211C, and Parmenides 135B-C. 

«° 132B-C. 

*° Parmenides frag. V (Diels F. d. V.). 
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tainly feel that it was the outcome of that treacherous manipu- 
lation of the copulative verb; he does not want such meanings 
read into his doctrine; and in this passage Socrates is warned— 
and with true Platonic humor by Parmenides himself—that, if 
he should attempt such an escape from his difficulties, he would 
fall into the false doctrine of the Eleatics who confuse Being 
and Thinking. 

The first part of the dialogue then serves as an example of 
the way in which the Eleatics meet the answers to the paradoxes 
with which they defend their doctrines. Parmenides has used 
against Socrates arguments based on the same equivocation as 
are the paradoxes of Zeno’s book. Instead of quoting that book 
which his readers might examine if they would, Plato gives an 
example of the same technique used against his own doctrine 
and uses this as the occasion for the second part, a complete 
parody of the Eleatic method. It is strange that the demonstra- 
tion of Parmenides should ever have been taken as a serious 
example of Platonic dialectic. It is at best only the first step 
in Plato’s method as the Sophist amply proves, for when an 
hypothesis is found to lead you to two inconsistent conclusions, 
you must examine and correct the hypothesis as Plato does in 
that dialogue. 

Why Plato does not stop to demonstrate the fallacy in Par- 
menides’ objections now becomes clear. He means to make 
these objections look as plausible as possible and then to cut 
the ground from under him, not by « formal rebuttal but with 
8 demonstration of the manner in which, by the equivocal use 
of the verb “to be”, any hypothesis—even the hypothesis of 
Parmenides himself—can be made to result in exactly opposite 
conclusions. The second part of the dialogue, for the reason 
that it is a parody of the Eleatic method applied to the doctrine 
of Parmenides—and by Parmenides himself—, is a complete 
answer to the objections raised in the first part. Besides, it is 
a herrible example set up to warn all those who are tempted to 
indulge in the legerdemain of Being and non-Being. The 
Sophist gives a succinct and serious analysis of this sleight-of- 
hand and the answer to its mystical magic; the Parmenides is 
content to set the intelligent thinking that it is not safe to use 
the two-edged sword of paradox in the search for truth. 
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THE RELATION OF THE TIMAEUS TO PLATO’S 
LATER DIALOGUES.* 


For a long time now most Platonic scholars have agreed that 
the Timaeus and its sequel, the unfinished Critias, belong to the 
last group of Plato’s writings, that except for the Laws and 
possibly the Phtlebus they are in fact the latest of his works. 
Some three years ago, however, an English scholar, Mr. G. E. L. 
Owen, published an article in which he professed to undermine 
this currently prevailing opinion and to prove that the Timaeus 
and C'ritias were designed by Plato as “the crowning work 
of the Republic group” and were composed before the group 
of so-called “critical dialogues,” the Parmenides, Theaetetus, 
Sophist, and Politicus, before the Cratylus (which he thinks 
also belongs to this group), long before the Phtlebus (on the 
relative lateness of which he holds to the current orthodoxy), 
and even before the Phaedrus (which he would place somewhere 
between the Timaeus and “ the critical group ”).' There is little 


* This is the text of a lecture which was delivered at Harvard Uni- 
versity in April of 1956. Except for the footnotes here added and one 
or two changes in the phrasing it is here printed exactly as it was 
delivered. In this form it is part of a more detailed study of the 
subject which the author is preparing for publication; but, taken to- 
gether with the articles mentioned in the notes and one dealing with 
Timaeus 38 A 8—B 5 now published in the volume of J. H.&. (LXXVII 
(1957], Part I) dedicated to Sir David Ross, it covers wha the author 
believes to he all the major arguments that prompted the investigation. 

1G. E. L. Owen, “The Place of the Timaeus in Plato’s Dialogues,” 
Classical Quarterly, N.S, III = XLVII (1953), pp. 79-95. Hereafter 
referred to as simply “ Owen.” 


American Journal of Philology 78 (1957), pp. 225-266. 
Reprinted by permission of the Johns Hopkins University Press 
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or nothing under the sun that is entirely new in Platonic 
scholarship. The opinion that the Timaeus is one of Plato’s 
latest works is much older than the arguments that established 
the modern orthodoxy in this matter—it is in fact at least as 
old as Plutarch;? and Mr. Owen’s arguments against it also 
are not so novel as he appears to have believed.* Whereas such 
arguments had hitherto attracted little attention, however, there 
are clear indications that now, especially in England and among 
younger scholars, the case as presented by Mr. Owen is coming 
to be more and more widely accepted as established.* This would 
be reason enough, it seems to me, to subject it as soon as possible 
to the test of an exhaustive and critical examination. 

Such an examination (with all the details of which I shall 
not try your forbearance) shows, I believe, that Mr. Owen’s 
arguments do not have the cogency claimed for them and do 
not support the conclusion to which he thinks they inevitably 


* Plutarch, Solon, chap. 32: Plato’s work on the Critias was cut short 
by death. This may be only an inference drawn from the unfinished 
state of the dialogue, but it implies that Plutarch too supposed the 
Timaeus to be one of Plato’s last writings. 

*Cf. for example F. ‘Tocco (Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica, II 
(1894), pp. 391-469) who, like Owen, contended that the Parmenides, 
Theaetetus, Sophist, Politicus, and Philebus must all be later than the 
Timaeus. O. Apelt held that the 7imaeus must have been written before 
the Sophist but at the beginning of Plato’s latest period, long after the 
Parmenides (cf. P’latons Dialoge Timaios und Kritias [1919], p. 20; 
Platonische Aufsdtze [1912], p. 268, note 1 [first published in 1895), 
etc.). Even earlier D. Peipers (Ontologia Platonica [1883]) had placed 
the 7'imaeus and Critias immediately after the Republic and before the 
Euthydemus and Cratylus as well as before the “critical group”; 
Teichmiller in his writings from 1881 to 1884 placed the Timacus 
before the Philebus, Parmenides, Sophist, Politicus, Laws (in that 
chronological order); and Susemihl (Woch. fiir klass. Philologie, I 
{1884], cols. 513-524; cf. his Neue plat. Forschungen [1898]) contended 
that after the Republic the chronological order of composition was 
Timaeus, Critias, Sophist, Politicus, Parmenides, Philebus, Laws—in 
which the special interest lies in the place assigned to the Parmenides 
after all the works except the Philebus and Lawes and in the placing of 
both the Cratylus and the Theaetetus before the Symposium, Phaedo, 
Republic, and Timaeus. Cf. M. Schanz, Hermes, XXI (1886), pp. 489- 
459 (especiuily pp. 446 and 454-455). 

“Cf. c.g. -lohn Gould, The Development of Plato’s Bthics (1955), 
p. 202, note 3; D. W. Hamlyn, Philosophical Quarterly, V (1955), p. 
290, note 3. 
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lead. It does not, of course, give positive and ineluctable proof 
that the Timaeus and Critias are the latest of Plato’s writings 
except for the Laws or the Laws and the Philebus. The evi- 
dence at our disposal does not suffice for a rigorous demonstra- 
tion of any such exact relative chronology. It does, however, in 
my opinion suffice to show 1) that they belong to the latest 
group of dialogues and so are later than the Theaetetus and the 
Parmenides, 2) that they may be and probably are later than 
the Sophist and the Poltticus, and 3) that, even if they were in 
fact written before the Sophist and Politicus, Mr. Owen’s argu- 
ments do not prove the fact nor would the fact make the dif- 
ference that he thinks it does to the correct interpretation of 
Plato’s thought. 


The generally accepted opinion concerning the relative chron- 
ology of the Timaeus seemed to have been confirmed beyond 
reasonable doubt by the results of stylometric studies. Owen 
attacks the assumptions and procedure of those who have ap- 
plied this method to the study of Plato’s writings; and, reject- 
ing its results, he appeals instead to a study of the clausulae in 
the late dialogues by L. Billig, who concluded that the rhythms 
occurring at the end of sentences in the Timaeus prove this 
work to have been composed earlier than the Politicus and what 
he calls “the digression” in the Sophist.5 Many of Owen’s 
criticisms of the stylometrists are well founded, and have often 
been made before. The more sober practitioners of the method 
have themselves criticized the shortcomings of the pioneer, Camp- 
bell, and the mechanical procedure and excessive claims of Luto- 
slawski and of von Arnim in his later work in this field.* 

The criterion upon which Owen relies is open to equally severe 
criticism, however. Not to mention the more general difficul- 
ties that have been raised with regard to the determination of 
prose-rhythm,” Billig’s procedure, which Owen adopts, based as 
it is upon the assumption that the final syllable is indifferent, 
goes counter to Aristotle’s statement concerning clausulae and 


5 Journal of Philology, XXXV (1920), pp. 225-256. 

*E.g. H. Raeder, Platons Philosophische Entwickelung (1905), pp. 
33-44; C. Ritter, Bursian’s Jahresbericht, CLXXXVII (1921), pp. 130- 
134 and 170-183. 

*Cf. e.g. G. Ammon, Philol. Wook., XL (1920), cols, 242 and 248-249. 
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to the evidence of Plato’s own usage; * and this by itself justi- 
fies the scepticism concerning Billig’s statistics and his infer- 
ences from them which had been expressed more than twenty 
years before they were resuscitated by Owen.® Moreover, Billig’s 
statistics in themselves prove that his method is not a safe guide 
to the relative chronology of the writings. They profess to show 
that the clausulae of Sophist 236 C—260 A are approximately 
those of the Politicus, while the clausulae of the parts of the 
Sophist that precede and follow this section are akin to those of 
the Timaeus. From this Billig inferred that Sophist 286 C— 
260 A was written much later than the rest of the dialogue and 
was then inserted into that earlier work. But, in the first place, 
Plato himself clearly indicates that this so-called “ digression ” 
ends not at 260 A, as Billig’s statistics require it to do, but four 
Stephanus pages later at 264 B,?° and the references in the 
Politicus * to this same “ digression ” prove that it was from the 
first an integral part of the Sophist. In the second place, by 
Billig’s criterion we could as easily prove that the myth of the 
Politicus must have been composed much earlier than the rest 
of that work, for the incidence of the supposedly late clausulae 
in this myth is exceeded by their incidence in the rest of this 
dialogue by a larger proportion than that which is taken to 
prove the bulk of the Sophtst to be earlier than its “ digression ” 
and scarcely exceeds their incidence in this so-called “early” 
bulk of the Sophist itself.* Furthermore, anyone who does 
accept Billig’s statistics as proof that the Timaeus is earlier than 
the digression of the Sophist, should in consistency assert that 


* Aristotle, Rhetoric 1409 A 9-21; A. W. DeGroot, A Handbook of 
Antique Prose-Rhythm (1918), pp. 62-64, 191, 221. 

°Cf. P. Friedlinder, Platon, II (19380), p. 672, note 1. 

2°Cf. Sophist 264C 1ff., 264D 3ff.; and H. Bonitz, Platonisohe 
Studien* (1886), pp. 178-179. 

2 Politicus 284 B-C, 286 B-C. 

3® According to Billig (p. 241) the clausulae supposedly favored in 
the late style constitute 48.8% in the rest of the Sophist as against 
65.8% in the digression, a difference of 17%. In the Politicus as a 
whole he calculates them at 70.7%; but in the myth (268 D 8—274 E 4) 
I find that they constitute scarcely 52%, more than 18% below his 
average for the whole dialogue, 13.8% below his figure for the digres- 
sion of the Sophist, and only 3.2% above that for the bulk of the 
Sophist excluding the digression, 
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the Parmenides in turn is earlier than the Timaeus, since the 
incidence of these clausulae in the former, whether the whole 
of the dialogue or only the first part is considered, is appre- 
ciably lower than it is in the Timaeus.* To admit this, how- 
ever, would cancel the significance that Owen sees in his revised 
chronology. 

Billig is not the only scholar who has attempted to determine 
the relative chronology of Plato’s works by means of a statistical 
study of prose-rhythm. Besides Kaluscha,** to whose earlier 
article both Billig and Owen refer, there are the elaborate studies 
of A. W. De Groot,?® whose work is not mentioned by Owen. 
His analysis and his statistics differ from those of Billig in 
several significant ways; and, if his percentages of the clausulae 
favored and avoided are accepted as a chronological criterion, 
the Timaeus is definitely later than the Parmenides, almost as 
certainly later than the Sophist, and possibly later than the 
Politicus. According to this criterion, moreover, the Critias, of 
which Billig takes no account and for which De Groot gives 
separate percentages, would be the last of all Plato’s composi- 
tions excepting just possibly Books III, V, and VI of the Laws. 
If the Critias was written immediately after the Timaeus, how- 
ever, as Owen assumes it was,'* it should for the purpose of such 


1® Billig does not consider the Parmenides at all; but according to 
Owen (p. 80, note 3) the rhythms dominant from the digression of the 
Sophist onwards total 38.1% in the first part of the Parmenides (my 
own count gives 37.5% for Parmenides 126 A—137 C 3) against Billig’s 
45.6% for the Timaeus, For the whole of the Parmenides Kaluscha’s 
figures would yield a little less than 37% (Wiener Studien, XXVI 
[1904], p. 196). Kaluscha did in fact conclude (pp. 202-204) that, while 
the Timaeus and Critias antedate the Sophist, Politicus, Philebus, the 
Phaedrus, Theaetetus, and Parmenides belong to an earlier period in 
which Plato took little heed of terminal rhythm. 

.4W. Kaluscha, Wiener Studien, XXVI (1904), pp. 191-204. His 
work is criticized by De Groot, Handbook (ree note 15 infra), pp. 68-69, 
123, 149. 

18 4 Handbook of Antique Prose-Rhythm (Groningen, 1918) and Der 
antike Prosarhythmus I (Groningen, 1921). 

3* Owen, pp. 90-94. This is the prevailing opinion, and it is strongly 
supported by Timaeus 27 A-B and Critias 106 A-B (cf. P. Friedlander, 
Platon, II, p. 602 and L. Stefanini, Platone, II, p. 225, n. 1); but not 
even this obvious connection has gone unchallenged: cf. Wilamowits, 
Platon, I (1920), p. 592 and II (1919), pp. 256-257; T. G. Rosenmeyer, 
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calculations be treated along with the Timaeus as a single statis- 
tical unit; and this unit, Timaeus-Critias, would according to 
De Groot’s statistics be still more certainly later than the Sophist 
and the Politicus, not to mention the Parmenides, although 
earlier than the Philebus and the Laws. 

If, then, the stylometric methods that Owen rejects have failed 
to prove positively that the Timaeus is later than the Sophist 
and Poltticus, the statistical analysis of prose-rhythm to which 
he appeals has so far provided no cogent reason for believing 
that the Timaeus antedates those dialogues and has not even 
suggested that it was composed before the Parmentdes. 

There is one stylistic characteristic which, while it does 
not help to determine the relative chronology of the Timaeus, 
Sophist, Politicus, and Philebus, leads to the inescapable con- 
clusion that all these works were written after the Parmenides. 
This is the incidence of hiatus, which divides all Plato’s writings 
into two distinct groups: in one, consisting of the great majority, 
hiatus occurs on an average ranging from 23.90 times per page 
of the Didot edition in the Phaedrus to 45.97 times per page in 
the Lysis; in the other, comprising only the Laws, Philebus, 
Timaeus, Critias, Sophist, and Politicus the average ranges from 
6.71 times per page in Laws V (5.85 in the Laws taken as a 
whole) to .44 per page in the Politicus." The variations from 
dialogue to dialogue within either one of these groups has no 
absolute chronological significance; but the difference between 
the lowest average in the first group and the highest in the 
second is so great that it must reflect a purposeful change of 
style on Plato’s part and a change made without any gradual 
or tentative transition. It is perfectly clear that he made a 
consistent attempt to avoid hiatus in none of the dialogues of 
the first group and in all those of the second. So much has been 
admitted almost universally ever since Janell’s statistics brought 
conclusive support to the apercgu of Blass, as it has also been 


H.8.C.P., LX (1951), p. 303; F. Kluge, De Platonis Critia (1910), 
pp. 261-263. 

17 Cf. W. Janell, Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie, Supplementband 
XXVI (1901), pp. 265-336. For the average in the Laws taken as a 
whole cf. C, Barwick, De Platonis Phaedri Temporibus (1913), p. 51. 
If the pages of formal legislation are discounted, the average for the 
whole of the Laws is only 4.70 per page (Janell, op. cit., p. 306). 
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admitted that the second group, which includes the Laws, must 
be later than the first, in which hiatus is not avoided.'* 

Owen contends, however, as he must, that this is not a re- 
liable criterion for determining the chronological relation of the 
Timaeus to the Theaetetus or the Parmenides. His arguments 
are two: first, that “nearly all stylometrists” consider the 
Phaedrus to be earlier than the Theaetetus and the Parmenides 
although it displays as they do not “ a striking rarity of hiatus ” ; 
and, second, that the Timaeus is “a ‘conscious tour de force 
of style’ where the carelessness of conversation has no place.” 
The latter point presumably implies that Plato at any time dur- 
ing his life would have avoided hiatus in writing the Timaeus. 
But the Symposium and the Menezenus are equally tours de 
force of style, and in neither of them is hiatus avoided. The 
avoidance of it in the Timaeus (1.17 per page) cannot be ex- 
plained by the subject-matter or the tone of the work; and that 
it was not just an isolated stylistic experiment which Plato then 
abandoned only to adopt again for good after a considerable 
interval is proved by his rigorous adherence to it in the imme- 
diate sequel, the Critias (.80 per page). The first of Owen’s 
arguments is an tgnoratio elenchi. No one supposes that the 
dialogues composed without regard to avoidance of hiatus were 
written in the strict order of the diminishing frequency of the 
phenomenon; where there is no such concern, the fluctuations 
of frequency would be the accidental results of other factors 
and so would not themselves be indicative of any chronological 
sequence. It is perfectly consistent, therefore, to contend on 
the basis of other criteria that the Phaedrus, in which hiatus 
appears on an average of 23.90 times per page, antedates other 
dialogues in which it appears more frequently and at the same 
time to hold that the great difference in respect of this stylistic 


2® Among scholara who had maintained a sceptical reserve with regard 
to the claims of stylometry see on the criterion of hiatus O. Apelt 
(Philol. Woch., XXII [1902], cols. 321-323), B. L. Gildersleeve (A.J. P., 
XXII [1901], pp. 348-349), M. Pohlenz (Aus Platos Werdeseit [1913], 
p. 356), and Cornford, Hackforth, and Skemp cited by Owen, p. 80, 
n. 7. Among others cf. especially H. Raeder (Platons Philosophische 
Entwickelung [1905], pp. 41-43), C. Ritter (Platon, I [1910], p. 238), 
J. Chevalier (La Notion du Nécessaire chez Aristote [1915], pp. 220- 
221), M. Wundt (Zeitschrift filr Philosophische Forschung, IV [1949], 
pp. 32-34). 
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characteristic between the first group and the second implies the 
chronological priority of all the former to any of the latter. 
Only by refraining from comparison with this second group can 
Owen say with any show of plausibility that there is a “ striking 
rarity of hiatus” in the Phaedrus.* The incidence in this 
dialogue (23.90 per page) is, to be sure, lower than in any 
other work of the first group and only a little more than half 
as frequent as it is in the Parmenides (44.10 per page); but 
it is very little lower than in the Menezenus (28.19 per page), 
where its frequency struck Cicero as worthy of special remark,*® 
and the relatively less frequent occurrence of hiatus in these 
two works has been convincingly explained as the incidental 
by-product of other stylistic characteristics which they share.”* 
What is significant, however, is the great gap between the 
Phaedrus and all the works of the second group. In the Lysis, 
where the incidence of hiatus is highest, its frequency is less 
than twice what it is in the Phaedrus, whereas in the Phaedrus 
it is more than four times what it is in the Laws as a whole and 
more than twenty times what it is in the Timaeus; and, taken 
absolutely, the difference between the incidence in the Phaedrus 
and that in any work of the second group is far greater than 
the difference between that in the Phaedrus and that in the 
Symposium, the Republic, the Theaetetus, or the Cratylus. It 
is clear that the Phaedrus, like the Menexenus, belongs to the 
first group, not the second. Its relatively low frequency of 
hiatus, which is not remotely.an approximation to the Isocratean 
canon, does not even justify its assignment to a special position 
chronologically intermediate between the two groups and cer- 


1° Owen borrowed the phrase from Blass (Attische Beredsamkeit, II?, 
p. 458), who applied it specifically to the dialogic parts of the Phacdrus 
im comparison with the Symposium and the Republic but who pro- 
ceeded immediately to stress the far greater avoidance of hiatus in the 
second group, a qualification concerning which Owen maintains a dis- 
creet silence, 

** Cicero, Orator, xliv, 151. 

"Cf. M. Pohlenz (Aus Platos Werdeseit, p. 356); A. W. DeGroot 
(Handbook, pp. 75-82), and C. Barwick (De Platonis Phaedri Tem- 
poribus, pp. 65-66), who shows that the relatively lower frequency of 
hiatus in the Phaedrus is not to be explained as the result of a later 
revision by Plato, the expedient adopted from Blass by Janell (op. cit., 
pp. 307-308) and most recently proposed again as a possibility by M. 
Wundt (op. oit., pp. 64-55). 
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tainly is no argument against the validity of the inference that 
the difference in the incidence of hiatus between the first group 
of works and the second marks a chronological division between 
the two. So the Parmenides, the Theaetetus, the Cratylus, and 
the Phaedrus too, whatever their true chronological position in 
the first group may be, cannot be moved below that line of 
division but must all have been composed before any of the 
works in the second; *? and the Timaeus and Critias, whether 
earlier or later than the Sophist, the Politicus, or the Philebus, 
cannot be moved back from the second group, in which these 
dialogues fall, and so must have been written after the Cratylus, 
Phaedrus, Theaetetus, and Parmenides. 


The eagerness to discover such neutral or objective criteria 
for determining the relative chronology of Plato’s writings, 
which has induced so many scholars to perform the painstaking 
and tedious labor of counting particles, syllabic quantities, and 
occurrence of hiatus in all the Platonic corpus, was prompted 
not by disinterested curiosity in the variations of his style or 
in the details of his literary biography as such but by the desire 
to identify the definitive form of his philosophy and to explain 
as earlier doctrine—subsequently developed, altered, or aban- 
doned—whatever in his other writings might appear to be at 
variance with this. Such is also the reason for Owen’s concern 
with the relative chronology of the Timaeus. The orthodox 
opinion of this chronology is responsible, he believes, for what 
he calls the paradoxes in the interpretation of Plato’s ultimate 
philosophy, paradoxes which he maintains can be resolved simply 
by revising this opinion. By proving that the Timaeus ante- 
dates the Parmenides he hopes, as he says, to “ deliver our inter- 
pretation of the critical dialogues from the shadow of the 
Timaeus,” that is from “the Paradigms.” This “shadow ” cast 


** The Phaedrus cannot, then, be placed among the latest works of the 
second group, where some scholars have recently sought to place it, 
e.g. E. Hoffmann (Platon [1950], pp. 142 and 144), O. Regenbogen 
(Miscellanea Academioa Berolinensia, II, 1 [1950], pp. 198-219), D. J. 
Allan (Philosophy, XXVIII [1953], p. 365), G. J. De Vries (Mnemosyne, 
4 Ser. VI [1953], pp. 40-41). L. Robin, who in 1908 proposed such a 
late position for it, afterwards withdrew this suggestion (cf. Cherniss, 
Aristotle’s Crit. of Plato and the Academy, p. 426, n. 360). 
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by the doctrine of ideas he thinks must be dispelled “from the 
more sophisticated metaphysics of the Phtlebus” in order that 
we may “ leave the profoundly important late dialogues to their 
own devices.” 2* 

These phrases of Owen’s have their own interest for anyone 
who has followed the fascinating and perplexing history of 
Platonic interpretation, which has been so largely a series of 
insistently charitable efforts on the part of western philosophers 
and their acolytes, each to baptize Plato in his particular faith— 
having shriven him first, of course, by interpreting the heresies 
out of his works. Now, the Analysts of Oxford have succeeded 
to their own satisfaction in reading the dialogues that they call 
“ critical ” as primitive essays in their own philosophical method. 
The author of these works, they feel, they could adopt as their 
worthy precursor, if only he could be absolved of the embarrass- 
ing doctrine of ideas that he elaborated in all its metaphysical 
and epistemological absurdity in the Phaedo, the Symposium, 
the Republic, and the Phaedrus. And can he not be shown to 
have absolved himself of this error? Through the mouth of 
Parmenides, in the first part of the dialogue named for him, 
Plato himself presented a whole list of crushing objections to 
this same doctrine of ideas and represented its champion, 
Socrates, as incapable of rebutting any of them. He must, then, 
obviously have abandoned the doctrine, which he causes to be 
thus criticized ; and, at least in the form in which he previously 
held it, it must be absent from the critical dialogues, for these 
are admittedly later than the Parmenides. So in 1939 Professor 
Ryle could assure the readers of Mind that: “It has long been 
recognized that in the whole period which includes the writing 
of the Theaetetus, the Sophist, the Politicus, and the Philebus, 
Plato’s thinking is not entirely, if at all, governed by the pre- 
misses of the Theory of Forms. He attends to the theory on 
occasions but he does eo in a dispassionate and critical way.” ** 
Professor Ryle neglected to say by whom this had long been 
recognized ; and, unfortunately for this elegant method of rescu- 
ing Plato from himself, he also forgot that the evidence which 
enabled him to put the dialogues mentioned in a period later 
than the Parmenides had in fact long been recognized by all who 


** Owen, p. 95 (sub fin.) ; cf. pp. 79 and 82. 
% Mind, XLVIII (1939), p. 315. 
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had gathered and tested it as proving the Timaeus to belong at 
the end of this very period. In the Timaeus, however, that same 
doctrine of ideas, which the critique of the Parmenides is pre- 
sumed to have demolished, is presented as openly and elaborately 
as it ever was before and even more emphatically asserted to be 
true. Dr. Robinson, remembering this, could “hardly think it 
wise to say ” (as Professor Ryle had done) “that Plato did not 
believe in the theory of Forms at this period”; but after this 
politely muted expression of disagreement he proposed a still 
more startling way of saving the late Plato for the Analysts and 
from himself. “ What seems much more probable,” Dr. Robinson 
wrote, “is that he still thought he believed in it, though in his 
active inquiries he was in fact beyond it, and it functioned as a 
theory to be criticized instead of as the rock of salvation it had 
been in his middle period.” ** The second part of this sentence 
suggests that its author had forgotten the Timaeus only a dozen 
lines after he had cited it in evidence against Professor Ryle; 
as to the first part, if we must resort to such an hypothesis at all, 
the victim of self-delusion as to what Plato believed is far leas 
likely to have been Plato than Dr. Robinson. It is no wonder 
that the obvious stumbling-block of the Timaeus should obsess, 
as it has always obsessed, those who insist upon banishing the 
doctrine of ideas from Plato’s so-called “critical period ” and 
that now one of them should again have resorted to the simple 
and drastic expedient of redating the work and so purging the 
period of it. In order to do this, Owen had to reject the validity 
of the stylistic criteria by which this period itself had originally 
been established ; but, what is more, according to the very stylis- 
tic criterion that he would substitute for those rejected the 
Timaeus ought still to be later than the Parmenides** and 
would therefore still deny the significance that he and the 
Analysts see in the objections to the ideas put into the mouth 
of Parmenides. 


Even if we disregard all such stylistic criteria, however, and, 
contrary to the evidence of them all, allow Owen to assume 
that the Timaeus did antedate the Parmenides, we shall find 
that he has not thereby succeeded in resolving what he calls the 


** Richard Robinson, Philosophical Review, LIX (1950), p. 19. 
2 See note 13 supra. 
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paradoxes in the interpretation of Plato’s ultimate philosophy 
and that he is consequently mistaken in asserting that they 
have been imported by the orthodox opinion concerning the 
chronology of the Timaeus. By “paradoxes” in this allegation 
he presumably means contradictions attributable to erroneous 
interpretations of Plato’s statements. For we must reckon with 
the possibility that Plato even in the ultimate stage of his phi- 
losophy, whatever it was, may in fact have enunciated “ para- 
doxes ” in the sense of propositions which in their logical conse- 
quences are or seem to us to be self-contradictory or inconsistent 
with one another; at least acquaintance with the indubitably 
ultimate expressions of most other philosophers ought to warn 
us against denying the possibility in his case. And, if by “ para- 
doxes ” is meant tenets contrary to the accepted belief of what 
is true, then it must be recognized that the fundamental proposi- 
tions of Plato’s philosophy as enunciated in almost any one of 
his writings are consciously and avowedly paradoxical. 


I 


Among these conscious paradoxes is the proposition that sensi- 
ble phenomena are always involved in becoming and never really 
exist, whereas what really ts never becomes but is unalterably 
the same and is intelligible but not sensible. With this distinc- 
tion between 1d by dei, yéveow B'oix exoy and rd yryvdpevoy piv dei, 
by 8° ob8érore Timaeus begins his account of the universe.** Now, 
according to Owen the assumption that this doctrinal paradox 
was enunciated by Plato during his “critical period” involves 
the exegesis of that period of his thought in an inexplicable 
paradox of interpretation, which can be completely eliminated 
simply by recognizing that the Timaeus was written before and 
not after the Theaetetus, Cratylus, and Parmenides. For Owen 
maintains that the principle of the incompatibility of yévens 
and ofvia is “ the outcome of the Republic’s muddles about exist- 
ence ” and that it is “ exploded ” in the Theaetetus and Cratylus 
and is “jettisoned in the Laws and its immediate predeces- 
sors.”** Yet, if there is such a paradox of interpretation as 
Owen has here formulated, the device of redating the Timaeus 


*" Timaeus 27 D 6—28 A 4. 
** Owen, pp. 85-86. 
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would not suffice to eliminate it. For one thing, the distinction 
in the Timaeus between yéveors and ovcia to which he objects is 
enunciated again in the Phtlebus; and, for another, the expres- 
sions which in the late dialogues he cites as evidence that Plato 
had renounced this distinction can all be matched by similar 
expressions in the works that according to Owen antedate its 
renunciation. 

The former of these two objections to his thesis Owen in part 
foresaw and tried to forestall by asserting that “ Philebus 59 A 
and 61 D-E are not parallels to the Timaeus disjunction,” be- 
cause according to the latter “ some things change without exist- 
ing,” whereas the Philebus says not this but only that “some 
things exist without changing.” ** This defence fails, however, 
for in Philebus 59 A-B ra ycyvopeva cal yernodpeva xal yeyordra 
(A 7-9), which constitute the phenomenal world (ra wepi rdv 
xéopov tov8e—59 A 2), are not only sharply contrasted to ra 
évra det, which are exclusively identified with real existence 
(58 A 2-3, cf. 59 C 3-4), but it is emphatically said that none 
of them ever was or will be or is at any moment free from 
change (59B 1-2: xara ratrd). So the same disjunction be- 
tween what really is and what incessantly becomes with which 
Timaeus begins his account ts reasserted at the end of the 
Philebus, where the incessant becoming of all phenomena is 
described in the same terms used of it not only in such so-called 
“ pre-critical ” dialogues as the Phaedo*® but also in those 
very passages of the Cratylus and the Theaetetus™ in which 
according to Owen it is refuted. The disjunction also occurs 
in an earlier passage of the Phtlebus and in one of the Sophist, 
both of which are erroneously cited by Owen as evidence that 
Plato had renounced it. The former of these ** is the argu- 
ment that, if pleasure is always yéveots and there is no otola 
of it at all, it cannot be the good, for the final cause of yéveos 


** Owen, p. 85, note 2. 

** Phaedo 78E 2-5, 79A 9-10; cf. also Symposium 207D 6-7; Re- 
public 479 A 1-3; 585 C 3-5. 

1 Cratylus 439 E 1-2; Theaetetus 152 D7—E 1. 

* Philebus 53 C 4—55 A 1] (but this argument really ends at 54D 7; 
54 E 1—655 A 11 is a subsidiary argument), On the whole passage cf. 
A. Dids, Philébe (1941), pp. LXII-LXX and my review, A.J. P., LXVIII 
(1947), pp. 282-233. 
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is obofa, so that there would exist something which is the 
final cause of this becoming and that otcia, as final cause, not 
the becoming of which it is the cause would have the rank of 
good. Owen apparently thought, as had others before him, that 
in the statement, yéveors otclas ivexa yiyvera:, is implied the 
termination of process in the existence of its subject. This is 
neither what is said, however, nor what could be meant, for, if 
it were, pleasure in coming to be would become the good and 
the argument would obviously reach a conclusion the opposite 
to that which is stated and intended. As a proof that pleasure 
is not the good this argument may, as Hackforth believes,®* be 
meant only tentatively; but those who cite it as evidence of a 
change from Plato’s earlier attitude towards yéveors and otcia 
strangely overlook two significant facts about it: 1) the dis- 
tinction drawn here between final cause and instrumental process 
was employed in a similar fashion as early as the Laches, the 
Gorgias, and the Lysis (and in the Lysts used to prove the exist- 
ence of a real entity different from particular phenomena that 
are merely simulacra of it) ;** and 2), far from rejecting the 
disjunction that make pleasure yéveo:s without any otcia at all, 
Plato at the end has Socrates reaffirm his gratitude to those from 
whom he professes to have heard the argument based upon it.** 

Nor is the disjunction disavowed in that passage of the Sophist 
in which “the friends of the ideas” are said to subscribe to it 
and which Owen so confidently cites in support of his thesis.** 
The argument of this notoriously maltreated passage is suc- 
cinctly but exactly the following: The “friends of the ideas” 
say that the real being of these ideas, which is always unalterably 
the same, and not yéveows, which is incessant in its variation, is 
the object of knowledge.** This assertion, however, implies the 
existence of the action of knowing and therefore of intelligence 


* Plato’s Eoamination of Pleaeure (1945), pp. 105-106. 

“Cf, Laches 185 D-E, Gorgias 467 C—468 C, Lysis 218 D—220 E (cf. 
218 C 5—D 5, 220 D 8—E 4). 

*S Philebus 54D 4-6, 

* Sophist 248 A—249 D; Owen (p. 85, note 2 cites only 248 A—249 B). 
On “the friends of the ideas,” introduced in 246 B 6—C 2, see Cherniss, 
Aristotle’s Oriticiem of Plato and the Academy, I, p. 439, note 376; 
and on the whole argument ibid., pp. 437-439. 

*" Sophist 248 A 7-183 and 246 B7—C 2. 
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and life and so of soul, the requisite vehicle of both; and conse- 
quently it implies the existence of vital movement that és soul 
and so of real motion.** This last, of course, is the tdea of 
xivnors, of which the vital motion (i.e. self-motion) is the mani- 
festation. Neither one nor the other is yéveows, which is phe- 
nomenal becoming; the neglect of this fact has been a source 
of multifarious confusion and error in the interpretation not 
only of this passage but of all Plato’s “later” philosophy.” 
There is in the text no hint of the existence of yéveors and noth- 
ing to suggest that the original disjunction of yéveors and otota 
should be rejected or even qualified. On the contrary, the argu- 
ment proceeds on the assumption that this disjunction is correct 
and professes to deduce from it—not its contradictory, that 
incessant becoming is also otvia, but the existence of a non- 
phenomenal motion which is entirely different from yéveors and 
which is implied by the admitted knowability of real being. 
The “friends of the ideas” are asked to recognize that they 
overlook this when they restrict action and affection to yéveos 
alone—not that they are mistaken in making the disjunction of 
yéveors and otoia; and that this motion, the existence of which 
Plato thought he had here established, is entirely different from 
phenomenal becoming is reémphasized by his statement in con- 
clusion that, if there is to be knowledge, there must exist vois, 
which cannot be immobile, and objects of vos, which are in 
every respect unalterable. 

What then of those expressions in the so-called critical dia- 
logues which seem to Owen and have seemed to others before 
him to be incompatible with this disjunction of yéveos and otcia 
and so to give proof that Plato had renounced it when he wrote 
them? In the second part of the Parmenides “becoming” is 


** Sophiet 248 C 11—249 B 4. 

*° Cf. De Strycker’s comments in his review of Aristotle's Criticiem of 
Plato etc., Antiquité Classique, XVIII (1949), p. 105, and Aristotle’s 
Oritioism etc., pp. 439-454. 

«* Sophiet 249 B 56—D5. The text of B5-6 as printed by Burnet is 
correct and means: “So it turns out that no immobile thing can have 
intelligence of anything anywhere,” i.e. the knowing subject must have 
mobility. Then 249 B 8—C5 gives the second part of the conclusion: 
the objects of knowledge must be immobile. 
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defined as “ participating in being,” ** and in the Sophist “ pro- 
duction ” as “ the bringing into being of anything that formerly 
did not exist.”* The Philebus speaks of a yéveors «ls obciay 
which results in what then is called “ being that has come to be” 
(yeyornpévny obciay), one of the classes into which Socrates here 
divides “all the entities in the universe ”’; “* and in the Politicus 
one kind of measurement is said to be concerned with ri 
yerioeus dvayxaia obaia.“* Such expressions do seem to imply that 
being is the termination of becoming and that y:yyéyeva do exist 
or have ovoia. Yet, if they do, they are still not evidence of a 
change in Plato’s attitude or his renunciation of the doctrine 
held in the so-called “ pre-critical dialogues,” for those works 
contain expressions of the very same kind. In the Symposium 
“ production ” is defined in terms of the transition from not- 
being to being, just as it is in the Sophtst, Poltticus, and Phi- 
lebus;** the definition of yéveox in the Parmenides has its 
parallel in the statement of the Phaedo that anything “be- 
comes” only by participation in the being proper to that in 
which it does participate ; and, since in the Phaedo immutable 


“| Parmenides 163D 1-2; cf. also 156A 4—B1 (not mentioned by 
Owen). 

“* Sophist 219B 4-6 (not mentioned by Owen). Cf. Politious 258 E 
1-2 (. . . cvvaweredove: ra yiyréueva bx’ abréy edpara rpbrepor obx Evra) 
and n.b. that rovedpueror and yiyrépueroy are identified in Philebue 27 A 
1-2, 

“* Philebue 20 D8, 27 B 8-9; for rdvra ra vir be7a dy TH warri cf. 23C 
4-5 (not mentioned by Owen). i 

“ Politious 283 D 8-9. This is not mentioned by Owen either, who, 
however, cites in favor of his thesis Laws 894 A 5-7. Thie passage says: 
“It is in the process of such change and transformation that anything 
becomes; but when anything abides it is really being (3), and when 
anything has changed to a different state it has been utterly destroyed.” 
Now, whatever the meaning of the highly controversial preceding 
sentence (894 A 2-5) to which the “such change and transformation ” 
in this one refers, Plato certainly does not here say that yéreors is 
Srres by or that odcla is the result of yéveors. He does not even say that 
any ycyrdueror ever ceases from yéveots. He simply defines yéveots, Syres 
by, and ¢Gopé in terms of any subject and says that a subject that 
abides or has completed a change is not yvyréueror. The implication of 
this is that a ycyréperor is not 5yrws 5», and so the passage rather tells 
against Owen’s thesis than in favor of it. 

“5 Symposium 205 B 8—C 1; see the references in note 42 supra. 

« Phacdo 101 C 2-4; for the Parmenides see note 41 supra. 
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being and the incessant becoming of phenomena are called 
“two kinds of entities,” ‘* there can be no novel significance in 
the use of the phrase, “all the entities in the universe,” to include 
the world of becoming in the Philebus.** As to those phrases 
which in this section of the Philebus supposedly express moet 
clearly the new attitude of the “ critical period,” yéveoss cis oboiay 
and the resulting “being that has come to be,” “ they have 
their counterpart in the Timaeus itself, where to “ the indivisible 
and ever immutable being ” is contrasted “the being that comes 
to be, dispersed in the corporeal sphere.” ** What is more, 
Timaeus solemnly asserts that being and space and becoming, 
all three, exist ** and does so in explicit summation of the argu- 
ment in which he has distinguished real, immutable being both 
from space, which always is, and from the sensible world of 
becoming, which, incessantly in flux, is yet said “somehow to 
cling to being.” * Even the Republic, to whose “ muddles about 
existence ” Owen lays the blame of the disjunction of yéveors and 
obvia, not only refers by implication to oteia which is constantly 
coming to be and passing away °* but explicitly states that the 
world of becoming participates in both being and not-being and 
is not properly to be designated as purely and simply either.** 
So neither Owen’s device of revising the chronology of the 
Timaeus nor any other hypothesis of Plato’s “development ” 
can resolve the “ paradox,” if such it is, for it exists within the 


‘* Phaedo 79 A 6-10; cf. 78D 1-79 A 5 and n.b. abr 4 obela (78D 1), 
rd 8» (D4) contrasted to 78D 10—E5. 

«* Philebus 23C 4-5 (note 43 supra). For yéveors here included ef. 
25 E 38-4, 26D 8, 27 A 11—C 1. In both Philebus 23C 4-5 and Phaedo 
79 A 6 ra Syra is probably used as a general term of reference without 
any philosophical significance, just as the English word “ entities,” by 
which I have rendered it, frequently is (cf. Charmidee 175 B 3, Gorgias 
449 D 1-2, Phaedo 99D 5 and 97D 7, and P. Shorey, The Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, p. 54, note 392). 

4° veyernudrn obcla. See references in note 43 supra. 

8 Timacus 35 A 1-3; cf. 87. A 5-6 (odclay oxedacrd» contrasted to 
dudperoy) and 37B 2-3 (rd ycyrépeva contrasted to rd xara radrd 
Exorra del). 

": Timaeus 52 D 2-4. 

** Timaene 62 A 1—D 1. 

** Republic 485 B 1-3 and Adam’s note ad loc., The Republic of Plato, 
II, p. 3. 

™ Republic 478 E 1-3, cf. 479D 9 (1rd peratd wharqrér). 
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Timaeus itself—and not only within it but within the Phaedo 
and the Republic and within the Sophist and the Philebus also. 
The proper questions to ask, therefore, are 1) whether Plato 
gives any indication that he is aware of such a paradox in his 
treatment of the status of yéveors and 2) if he does show such 
awareness, whether he simply persists in asserting it or attempts 
in any way to account for it. The first of these questions must 
certainly be answered in the affirmative. That is clear even from 
the passages of the Republic just cited, where it is said that 
yéveors, since it both ts and ts not, is intermediate between being 
pure and simple and absolute not-being or participates in 
both and is not properly designable as either.** It is even more 
clear from the passage in the Timaeus, where in a single breath 
the sensible world of incessant flux and becoming is denied real 
being and is said to cling to being and so to exist.*" This pas- 
sage of the Timaeus, moreover, provides an answer to our second 
question, since it is the conclusion of a long section which pur- 
ports to explain how this paradox of yéveors is poasible.** 

It is the more interesting that, without reference to the argu- 
ment or the purpose of this section as a whole, Owen has adduced 
& passage near the beginning of it as positive proof of his thesis. 
This passage, he says,°® makes “the lame plea that, even if we 
cannot say what any mere yywpevoy is, we can describe it as 
73 rowtroy,” i.e. can describe what is perpetually becoming as 
“of such and such a quality ”; and this very plea is defeated by 
arguments in both the Theaetetus and the Cratylus which prove 
1) that, if anything in this world were perpetually changing in 
all respects, nothing at all, not even rowitroy, could be said of it 
and 2) that the theory of perpetual change “is nonsense about 
anything.” If this second conclusion were stated or implied in 
the Cratylus and Theaetetus, Owen’s proof of his thesis would 
have overreached itself: he would have to assume that those 


© Republic 478 D 5-7, cf. 477 A 6-7. 

% Republic 478 E 1-8. 

"* Timaecus 52 A 1—D 4 (notes 61 and 52 supra). 

* Timaeus 48 E 2—62 D 1. 

*° Owen, p. 85, note 6 on Timaeus 49 D-E, It is here too that he 
refers to Cratylue 439 D 8-9 which he calls similar to the argument of 
the Theaetetue (182 C—183C), his interpretation of which is given 
on pp. 85-86. 
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dialogues repudiate not only the Timaeus but the Philebus as 
well, for towards the end of the Philebus, as we have seen, it is 
emphatically asserted that all y:yvépeva are in perpetual change 
in every respect and for thts reason cannot be objects of knowl- 
edge.*° This particular embarrassment Owen is spared, however, 
because his interpretation of the Cratylus and the Theactetus is 
in this respect mistaken. The passage of the Theaetetus in ques- 
tion states that the equation of knowledge with sensation is 
inconsistent with the doctrine that everything is always in 
motion in every respect, since sensation is then no more sensa- 
tion than not sensation and so no more knowledge than not 
knowledge.*? This neither says nor implies that the theory of 
perpetual change is “nonsense about anything,” nor even that 
it is nonsense about all phenomena; it says instead that if there 
were nothing existing but only perpetual change in every re- 
spect *?—a theory obviously different from that of the Timaeus—, 
then no intelligible assertion of any kind could be true or, indeed, 
possible.* The same distinction is still more obviously drawn 
in the passage of the Cratylus that has been cited.** There the 
status of phenomena is expressly excluded from consideration.” 
Granting that it is perpetual flux, Socrates argues that still this 
cannot be the status of everything: ** it cannot be the status of 
abrd xaddy or of aird dyabdy or of any entity of this kind,’ for, 
if these entities were perpetually changing, they could not be 
known * and, if everything were perpetually changing, so would 
knowledge itself, which would then be no more knowledge than 
not knowledge; * if therefore there is knowledge, neither the 


*° Philebus 59 A-B; see page 237 supra. 

" Theaetetus 182 C—183C; n.b. 183C 1-2: émorhuny re alobyow ob 
ovyxwpnodueba Kard ye Thy Tou xdyTa Kiveicbar peOb30r. 

**Cf. Theaetetus 181 D 8—182A 1, This has been emphasized from 
the beginning, cf. 152 E 1, 156A 5, 157 A 7—B1, 157 D8-9, 160D 8, 
180 D 5-7, 181 C 1-2. 

“ Theaetetus 183 A 4—B 5. 

“ Cratylus 439 C 6—440C 1 (from which Owen has cited only 439 D 
8-9 without its context [see note 59 supra)). 

“Cratylus 439 D 3-4. 

** Cratylus 439 C 2-3, 440 C 7-8 (cf. 440 A 6-7). 

*t Cratylus 439 C 7—D 1, D 5-6, 440 B 5-7. 

* Cratylus 439 E 7—440 A 5. 

* Cratylus 440 A 6—B 4. 
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knowing subject nor the real entities that are objects of knowl- 
edge can be in flux."® The two passages, then, are, as Owen says, 
similar; but neither denies that the phenomenal world is inces- 
sant becoming as distinguished from real being. On the con- 
trary, this is expressly granted in the Cratylus, which then 
argues that the possibility of knowledge implies entities other 
than the phenomenal flux, just as the Theaetetus argues that 
even the equation of sensation and knowledge would have a 
similar implication.™ 


Cratylus 440 B 4—C 1. 

"The parallelism of Cratylus 440A 6—B4 and Theactetus 182 D 
8—E 11 is obvious, When Owen proceeds to assert (p. 86) that “ Plato 
goes on to ascribe odcla to objects of perception (185 A, C, 186 B ff.),” 
he misinterprets entirely the argument of Theactetus 184 B—186 E. 
Plato, having shown that the equation of sensation and knowledge, far 
from being supported by the theory of universal flux, is inconsistent 
with it, now goes on to refute the equation “independently of the 
theory of flux,” as Owen says; but he does so not by “ascribing otola 
to the objects of perception” but by showing that sensation itself 
involves entities other than the phenomenal “objects of perception,” 
whatever they are. The ofcia spoken of in this passage is only the 
widest of the xowd and for that reason is especially stressed in the 
argument (cf. 186 A 2-3 and 185 C 4-6 and Campbell’s note, p. 162, line 6 
of his edition) ; in regard to the question of knowledge and sensation 
it is no different from any of the other xoird (Spo1or—dvdpior, radré>— 
Erepor, ty—dpiduss, Apriorn—wepirréy, xaddr—aloxpby, d-yabby—xaxér, etc. 
(185 C 8—D 4, 186 A 5—B1]). None of these xowd, including oécla, is 
mediated to the soul by the senses; they are all apprehended by the 
soul functioning without any organ of sense and reasoning about the 
watfuara (185 D 6—E 2, 186 A 2—B 10, 186 D 2-5, 186 E 4-5). As it is 
emphatically denied that odcla is “ perceptible "—even in the ra@jpara— 
or an object of sensation (cf. 186 D 2-5, E 2-5), it is clear that odela is 
sot “ascribed to the objects of perception” as such but is an “ object 
of thought,” sensation acting merely as a stimulus to this activity of 
the soul (cf. my Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato ete., I, note 141 on p. 
236); n.b. that even in 185 A 8-9 Sr: dugorépw éoréy is the result not of 
perception but of thought (d:avog, cf. 185 A 4, 185B 7). This passage of 
the Theaetetus has a striking parallel in Republic 524 A-D, where Plato, 
concerned with explaining how “sensa” are provocative of thought, 
uses the same example to show that what impinges upon sense dya rois 
dvarrlois éavrois (Republic 524D 3-4, cf. Theaetetus 186B 6-7) pro- 
vokes the mind to ask and answer the question ri wor’ deri (Republic 
624C 10-11). The close parallel of Theaetetus 185 A 8—D 4, 186 B with 
Republic 524 A-E shows that the attitude towards sensation and the 
so-called “ odela of the objects of perception” in the Theaetetue is the 
same as that “ already ” expreseed in the Republic (cf. 524 E 1, 52541). 
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It is true, however, that explicitly according to the Cratylus 
and implicitly according to the Theastetus what is incessantly 
changing cannot be designated either as “that” (dxeivo) or a8 
“of such and such a kind ” (rowwtrov)."* This would contradict 
Timaeus 49 D-E, if, as Owen assumes, it were there proposed to 
designate what is perpetually becoming as rowtrov. But, as has 
been proved from the syntax and context of the passage, all such 
interpretations of it are self-refuting and incorrect."* What 
it does say is nothing at variance with the assertions of the 
Cratylus and the Theaetetus but something far different, far 
more profound, and far more significant. It occurs, as has been 
said, near the beginning of the section in which Plato intro- 
duces the third factor to be assumed in accounting for the physi- 
cal universe. Up to this point two had been sufficient: intel- 
ligible, immutable being, which is the model; and the copy of 
it, which is visible becoming. For what follows, however, a third 
must be assumed and explained, the “ receptacle ” or “ medium ” 
of all becoming.”* It is the introduction of this factor that 
makes a true theory of yéveors possible. 

The substance of what Plato now says in the controversial pas- 
sage is the following: * 


1) Phenomena cannot be distinctively denominated, because 
no part of the phenomenal flux is distinguishable from any other. 
Because it is impossible, by saying “this is... ,” to distinguish 
any phase of the flux from any other, it cannot be said of any: 
“ this is fire” or “ thts is water ” and so forth. 

2) The distinctive names properly denominate in each case 
not any phase of the flux but “the such and such, whatever the 
correct formula may be, that is always identical throughout all of 
its occurrences.” 

3) Whenever one tries to distinguish any phase of the flux 
by saying “this,” one always in fact designates not any such 
phase but the permanent, unchanging, and characterless re- 


18 Cratylus 439 D 8-9; Theaetetus 182 C 9—D7. It should be observed 
that in Theaetetus 152 D 2-6 it is given as a conscious assertion of the 
doctrine of perpetual change itself, not as an inference from that doc- 
trine, that nothing can be rightly called re or dxoovodr rs (D 3-4 and 6). 

4. J.P., LXXV “(1954), pp. 113-130. 

"6 Timaeus 48 E 2—49 A 6. 

A.J. P., LXXV (1954), pp. 128-130. 
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ceptacle in which are constantly occurring transient and inde- 
terminable manifestations of the determinate characteristics just 
mentioned. 

Plato then by the use of various analogies illustrates the 
nature of this “ receptacle ” or “ medium,” *¢ to which he finally 
gives the formal designation “space.” "? What is to be identified 
by the formula +6 rootroy, itself an abbreviation of 75 &4 wavros 
rowtroy (i.e. “ what is always such and such”) and of the still 
more exact rd rowirov del xepipepdpevov Sporoy éxdorov wépt Kai 
ovprdyrwy (i.e. “the such and such that always recurs alike in 
each and all cases together”) is not a phase, moment, or aspect 
of the flux, as the 84 wayrds and the dei xepipepdpevoy Sporov are 
by themselves enough to prove, but is that which is manifested 
by coming to be in the receptacle from which again it disap- 
pears. These distinct and self-identical characteristics that enter 
and leave the receptacle are then called “copies” and “ like- 
nesses” of the eternal entities,"* and in the conclusion their 
nature is explained as that of an “image” of intelligible re- 
ality."* They are, consequently, not ideas but representations 
of the ideas, which ideas are emphatically said not themselves 
to enter into anything.*® They should not be called “ qualities ” 
either, as they are by many translators and commentators, for 
they are not confined to qualities (the “copies” of the ideas, 
fire, water, earth, air, etc. being on the same footing as the 
copies of all other ideas) * and the use of rd rovovrow here has 
nothing whatever to do with the distinction between “quality ” 
and “substance.” On the other hand, they are not the same 
as the transient phenomena either, for the latter are the apparent 
alterations of the receptacle induced by their continual entrance 
into it and exit from it.*? The intensity and limits of these 
apparent affections of the receptacle are continually changing 
and so are indeterminable as fire, water, or anything else. 
Having said that “ what fire is,” for example, cannot be identi- 


 Timaeus 50 B—51 B. 

 Timaeus 52 A 8. 

1 Timaeus 50 C 4-5, 51 A2. 

1 Timaeus 52 C, cf. 52 A 4-7. 

* Timaeus 52 A 2-3 and 52 C 5—D 1. 

"1 Cf. Timaeus 51 B 5-6 and 51 A 5-6. 

*8 Timaeus 50 C 3-4, 51 B 4-6, 52 D 4—E 1. 
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fied as “ this ” or “ that ” phase of the phenomenal flux but only 
as the perpetually self-identical characteristic that is the deter- 
mining factor of the affection in itself indeterminable, Plato 
does not say or suggest either that an indeterminable phase of 
the flux can be called rootrov, i.e. “such as” the self-identical 
characteristic or that this characteristic can be called rowvrov, 
“such as” an indeterminable phase of the flux. These self- 
identical characteristics are identifiable only by reference to the 
eternal entities of which they are “copies” or representations. 
Consequently, after having distinguished from the phenomenal 
flux the receptacle and the determinate characteristics that are 
manifested in it, Plato must defend his crucial assumption of 
the existence of eternal, intelligible entities of which these char- 
acteristics are “copies”; and this he now does succinctly in a 
passage * the argument of which, as has often been remarked,” 
sums up the results to which the Theaetetus has led. He can 
then assert in the conclusion to the whole section * that these 
characteristics are determinate in meaning by reference to the 
really existing, intelligible, non-spatial ideas; and, though them- 
selves not really being, “cling to being” by their entry into 
space.** Their having meaning and their mode of being are both 
held to be implied in their nature as “ images ”; and the theory 
of space is presented as saving at once the world of becoming 
and the theory of its relation to being as that of image or 
semblance to original reality. 


II 


Now, as we have seen, it is chiefly in order to eliminate from 
Plato’s mature philosophy this theory of the relation between 
the ideas and the world of becoming that Owen would have the 
Timaeus antedate the Parmenides. It is, after all, a fact that 
this theory is in that dialogue presented by the youthful Socrates 
and rejected by Parmenides, who argues that, if particulars are 
“likenesses ” of ideas, an idea and its “likeness” must be re- 
ciprocally “like ” each other and consequently the reason given 


** Timaeus 51 B-E. 

Cf. C. Ritter, Platon, II, pp. 266-267; Cherniss, A.J. P., LVII 
(1936), pp. 453 and 455; Ross, Plato’s Theory of Ideas, p. 103. 

“5 Timaeus 52 A-C. 

** Timacus 52 C. 
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for assuming the existence of ideas must lead to an infinite 

.* This argument, Owen contends, Plato could not have 
thought fallacious ®* nor, having recognized its validity, could 
he have continued to use the language of original and likeness 
as a metaphorical description of the relation,” for 1) the argu- 
ment itself is valid, 2) Plato never attempted to answer it, and 
3) nowhere again, if the Timaeus be excepted, does he use the 
idioms of original and likeness for the relation between ideas 
and particulars. 

The last of these three assertions is crucial to Owen’s thesis, 
for, even should the first two be correct, if the third is not, then 
the criticiam in the Parmenides is no reason for assuming that 
Plato composed the Timaeus before rather than after it, since 
such a chronological revision would not lift from the later 
dialogues what Owen calls the shadow of “ paradeigmatism ” 
and would leave Plato’s attitude towards that criticism as much 
a question as it was before. To prove this third assertion false 
the quotation of a single passage will suffice: “Most people 
have failed to notice that, while some of the real entities natur- 
ally have certain sensible likenesses (aioOyrai ries Spoudrytes) 

. - , of the greatest and most precious entities a image 
(d8wAov) has been made clearly perceptible to men. ” This 
statement repeats exactly the thought and the nana of the 
Phaedrus,** where the “most precious entities that have no 
clearly perceptible images” are identified as justice, wisdom, 
temperance, etc.;*? as in the Phaedrus and the Timaeus, par- 
ticulars are here called “sensible likenesses ” and “ images ” of 
incorporeal entities that are accessible to reason alone; ** and 
this passage occurs in the Politicus,** a dialogue which by its 


** Parmenides 132 C 12—133 A 7. 

** Owen, pp. 82-84. 

** Among those who have taken this position Owen attacks specifically 
A. E. Taylor (The Parmenides of Plato, p. 26 and Philosophical Studies, 
pp. 86-90 = Proo. of Aristotelian Society, XVI) and H. Chernies (Aris- 
totle’s Criticiem of Plato etc., I, pp. 293-300). 

* This is the position of Sir David Ross, Plato’s Theory of Ideas, pp. 
89 and 231. 

"Cf. Phaedrus 250 A 6—D 6, 247 D-E, 249 B 6 ff., 263 A-B. 

°° Cf. Phaedrus 250 B 1-5 and 250 D. 

*8 Cf. Politious 286 A 5-7. 

% Politious 285 D 10—286 A 7. 
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own testimony is later than the Sophist and, according to Owen 
as well as to the “orthodox opinion,” is later than the Par- 
menides. In view of this unequivocal evidence there is no need 
to review here other passages in the Politicus and the other 
admittedly late dialogues where this language is used and this 
relation is implied. Two further observations, however, should 
be made in this connection. 

For one thing, even if these later dialogues contained no 
explicit example of the idioms of paradeigmatism, there would 
still be strong evidence against the thesis that Plato at any time 
abandoned the conception implied by them. There is no sug- 
gestion or rumor of such a change in the relevant ancient litera- 
ture, not even in the one passage of Aristotle’s Metaphysics so 
often and so uncritically used as evidence for the historical con- 
nections of the notions of “ participation ” and “ imitation.” * 
Aristotle himself regularly assumes that the Platonic ideas are 
“ paradigms” and criticizes them on that express assumption 
even in parts of his work certainly written after Plato’s death 
and with the latest expression of Plato’s philosophy in mind. 
Xenocrates defined “idea” as “paradeigmatic cause” (airia 
wapasayparuy) and in so doing professed to be formulating 
Plato’s own doctrine, surely not an “early ” conception that had 
later been repudiated; °* even Speusippus called the separately 
existing decad, which he substituted for the ideas, the “all- 


* Metaphysics 987 B 11-14. The historicity of this passage is im- 
pugned by all the other evidence of Aristotle himself (cf. Cherniss, 
Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato etc., I, p. 109, n. 65; p. 180, n, 103; p. 
193); but, if accepted at its face-value, it would imply that in the 
theory of ideas Plato at the very beginning substituted péde&s for 
ulunows. Tocco had consequently to suppose that he at first substituted 
ndGekcs for wlunocs and later did exactly the opposite (Studi di Filologia 
Olassioa, II [1894], p. 465). Owen’s hypothesis would require us to 
believe that the final stage involved still another reversal, the abandon- 
ment of ulunors once again for uééetis. Such an improbable hypothesis 
of vacillation is uncalled for in the face of the evidence of the dialogues 
supported by all the other testimony, which shows that Plato at ell 
times used both idioms as they suited the particular context. 

** Cf. for example Metaphysics Z, 1034 A 2-3. 

*t Xenocrates, frag. 30 (Heinze) = Proclus, In Parmenidem, col. 888, 
17-19 and 36-37 (Cousin*), For the rest of the definition cf. Cherniss, 
Aristotle’s Critioiem of Plato etc., I, pp. 256-257. 
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perfect model ” of the universe ; ** and Theophrastus testifies to 
the importance of the notion of “ imitation ” in the metaphysics 
of such Platonists.** Moreover, in the Seventh Platonic Epistle 
the phenomena of the world of becoming are expressly and re- 
peatedly called “images ” of the intelligible and truly existing 
entities. If this passage is authentic, Plato within five or 
six years of his death eolemnly asserted that particulars are 
“ images ” of the ideas ; and, if it is not authentic, it still proves 
that during the generation after Plato’s death this could be pre- 
sented as his own statement of his genuine and ultimate doctrine. 

It should also be observed, however, that neither here nor 
elsewhere is there any evidence for supposing “ paradeigmatism ” 
to have superseded some earlier conception of “ participation ” 
in Plato’s development of his theory. A version of this thesis, 
which has often been maintained by modern scholars, was re- 
cently defended by Sir David Ross, who listed the idioms used 
in the dialogues to describe the relation between ideas and par- 
ticulars, and from these statistics drew the inference that “ there 
is a general movement away from immanence to transcendence,” 
that is away from idioms of “ participation ” towards those of 
“ paradeigmatism ” and “imitation.” *°! Owen contends that 
Ross’ list does not support his inference; and in this Owen is 
right, though not for the right reasons. Had the list been com- 
plete and accurate—as it is not—, Owen should have seen that 
it does not support his contrary thesis either, for he would have 
found in it such passages as those that I have cited from the 
Politicus and the Seventh Epistle (which Ross believes to be 
genuine) and these should have shown him that the redating 
of the Timaeus will not eliminate paradeigmatism from the later 
dialogues. What in fact the list even in its present form does 
prove is that to draw such conclusions as either Ross or Owen 
does from the comparative frequency of these different expres- 
sions is a travesty of statistical method. When, for example, in 


°° Speusippus, frag. 4, 16 (p. 54 [Lang]); cf. Cherniss, op. cit., p. 
259, note 169. 

* Theophrastus, Metaphysics 5 A 25-28 (Ross and Fobes). 

10° Epistle VII, 342 B 2 (cf. 343C 1-3) and 343C 7 for ef3wdor. For 
abrds 6 xicdos and adrd 8 8) yrwordy re cal ddr\ybas dori by cf. 342 A 8S— 
B 1, 342 C 2-3 and 7, 343 A 7-8; and for the generalization cf. 342 D 3-8. 

4” Plato’s Theory of Ideas, pp. 228-230. 
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the Phaedo the idea atré ré péyeBos is expressly distinguished as 
that which exists in reality from the péyc6os that is in us,?* 
this evidence for the “separateness” of the ideas cannot be 
attenuated by a list of passages from the same dialogue in which 
“participation ” is mentioned; and it is perverse to count as 
three scores for “ immanence ” Plato’s assertion that it is irrel- 
evant whether the causal relation of ideas to phenomena be called 
“ presence ” or “communion ” or any term whatever.’ In the 
Symposium it is said that the idea of beauty “ exists eternally 
absolute by itself, a unity with itself, while all beautiful things 
participate in it in such a way that their coming to be and 
perishing neither increase nor diminish the idea a whit nor 
affect it in any way at all” ?°* Ross counts this sentence as one 
score for “transcendence” and one for “immanence.” It is 
instead clear evidence that the idioms of “ participation ” were 
felt not to involve the ideas in immanence at all but to express 
the complementary aspect of their “separateness.” The occur- 
rence of idioms of participation, then, is never in itself evidence 
that the ideas were not at the same time held to be paradigms; 
far from being felt as incompatible, the two kinds of idiom 
could even be used together to describe the single conception, 
as in fact they not infrequently are. In the Parmenides itself, 
even after the criticism of paradeigmatism, Parmenides speaks 
of “the likenesses—or whatever one calls them—in our world 
of those entities in which we participate . . .”;?°° and later it 
became common to give as one of the three manners of “ par- 
ticipation ” that “by way of resemblance, as in the case of an 
image.” 2* 


1¢3 Phaedo 102 D 6-8 and 103 B 4-5. 

163 Phaedo 100 D 4-8. The impossible spoo-yerouéym in D7 should either 
be excised or be changed to xpocayopevopérn after Wyttenbach (cf. also 
Burnet, Class. Quart., XIV [1920], p. 135 and Pap. Ow., XVIII, 2181). 

104 Symposium 211 B. 

16 Parmenides 133 D 1-2, correctly construed by 0. Apelt (Platons 
Dialog Parmenides, p. 63) and by J. Moreau (Platon, Oeuvres Oom- 
plétes par L. Robin, II, p. 203), who saw that d» = éxelywy Sy and that 
its antecedent is not dnompara as most interpreters assume. 

10 Alexander, Metaph., p. 121 (LF version) ; Proclus, In Parmenidem, 
col, 846, 22-24. Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics 991 A 20-22 = 1079 B 24-26 
(7rd 88 Adyar wapadelypara abrda elva: xal meréxey ebray Tadda . . .), 
Bth,. Bud. 1217B 9-10 (card peroxhy yap cal dpobryra ridda éyabd 
dxelyys elya:), and frequently in later writers. 
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The paradeigmatism of the Timaeus is not, therefore, any 
more than is its treatment of becoming, a “ paradox of interpre- 
tation,” to be resolved, as Owen supposes, by assuming that the 
work was written before the composition of the Parmenides. On 
both scores it may safely remain in the latest group of dialogues, 
where both tradition and the best evidence of modern linguistic 
research indicate that it belongs. 

In any case, Owen’s redating of the Timaeus would not answer 
the question of Plato’s attitude towards the objection to para- 
deigmatism in the Parmenides. Whatever Plato thought of that 
objection—and no matter when he wrote the Timaeus—, it is 
certain that he was not moved by it to abandon this way of 
describing the relation of phenomena to the ideas. That being 
80, it is probable that he considered the objection to be either 
irrelevant or invalid; and this is not less probable because he 
gave no direct and explicit refutation of the objection. He 
makes no such answer to any of Parmenides’ objections, and he 
may have believed that the answers were implied in what he 
had already said of the ideas elsewhere and that his readers 
ought to discern this by themselves. After all, Parmenides at 
the end of all his objections is made to say not that these are 
unanswerable but that they have confounded the youthful 
Socrates because of his own deficiency in dialectical training.” 

Owen insists, however,’°* that to Parmenides’ argument 
against paradeigmatiam Plato made no reply because no reply 
is possible. Like Hardie and Ross,’ he contends that the argu- 

_ment is valid because the relation between copy and original at 
least includes resemblance and to this extent is a symmetrical 
relation. Yet this symmetry of resemblance does not suffice to 
justify Parmenides’ inference from Socrates’ original statement. 
Socrates had suggested only that the relation of things other 
than ideas (i.e. phenomenal particulars) to ideas is that of 
images or likenesses to their original; **° and, even if an idea 
does resemble the phenomenon that resembles it, it still does not 
follow from his hypothesis that both are likenesses of a single 
original, for they are not both “other than ideas,” and by 


107 Parmenides 135 C-D. 

3° Owen, p. 83. 

10 W. F. R. Hardie, A Study in Plato, pp. 96-97; Ross, Plato’s Theory 
of Ideas, p. 89. 

110 Parmenides 132 D 1-4. 
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hypothesis one is itself the original of which the other is a like- 
ness. This point is explicitly emphasized in one of the Academic 
demonstrations of the existence of ideas as paradigms that Alex- 
ander reports from Aristotle’s De Idets.** There the conclusion 
is drawn only after it has been shown that none of the par- 
ticulars of which a common term is predicated can be either 
exactly what that term signifies or the paradigm of the others, 
that is: the inference that similar things are likenesses of a 
single original depends for its validity upon exclusion of the 
possibility that any of them is itself the original of which the 
others are likenesses. This careful formulation would have fore- 
stalled Parmenides’ objection and may have been intended by 
its author—whether Plato or one of his associates—for this very 
purpose; at any rate, against the proof so formulated Aristotle 
in his attack on it apparently did not try to use the regress- 
argument of Parmenides."* 

The saving restriction made explicit in this formulation is 
obliterated, however, by Parmenides in what is, in fact, the 
major premise of his argument, the proposition that any two 
things which are similar to each other must participate in one 
and the same thing."* To this proposition Socrates is made to 
assent, though he might have been expected at least to demand 
that Parmenides express it in the terms of the new hypothesis, 
the very point of which is the substitution of exac@jva:—“ to 
simulate ” or “to resemble ”—for peréxey “to participate in.” 


111 Alexander, AMfetaph., pp. 82, 11-83, 17; ef. Cherniss, Aristotle’s 
Oritioiem of Plato etc., I, pp. 230-232. 

118 Alexander, Metaph., p. 83, 10-12; cf. Cherniss, op. cit., pp. 278-279 
and Ackrill, Mind, LXI (1952), pp. 108-109. 

118 The objection recorded by Alexander (Metaph., p. 88, 26-28) is 
not this regress (cf. Cherniss, op. cit., p. 284). 

134 Parmenides 132 D 9—E1: 1rd 88 Spoor ry dpoly .. . dvdyny dvds 
706 abrov el8ous peréxer. Burnet, Dids, and Cornford follow Jackson in 
excising ef8ovs, though it is in all the MSS and was read by Proclus 
(cf. col. 915, 1 [Cousin*]). Excising it would not affect the argument, 
but there is no reason to doubt that Plato wrote it. It is not “a pre- 
mature anticipation of Parmenides’ next question” but is used in the 
neutral sense of “thing” or “character” (cf. Cornford, Plato and 
Parmenides, p. 172, n. 1 on 149E 7). Then in E3-4 “that thing” 
(dxeivo) by participation in which similars are similar is identified with 
the idea itself of Socrates’ theory (aérd rd el8es, cf. Phaedo 108 E 3 and 
Aristotle, Metaphysics 987 B 18). 
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Parmenides’ sudden reversion to peréxev should alert the reader 
and may have been intended to do so. If this proposition were 
expressed in the idiom of the present hypothesis, it would be 
immediately obvious that it is unacceptable in its universality 
and that the argument of which it is the major premise is 
directed not specifically against the existence of paradeigmatic 
ideas but against the -very notion of original and likeness in 
general.** The shift of idiom somewhat conceals but does not 
alter the true scope of the argument. If valid, this argument 
still involves the hypothesis of paradeigmatic ideas in an infinite 
regress only by so involving the relation of likeness and original 
as such. According to it, no physical object could have a like- 
ness, since, if it had, it and its likeness, being similar to each 
other, would have to be so by participation in one and the same 
thing, which in turn, being similar to the original object and tts 
likeness, would along with them both have to participate in still 
another single thing and so on indefinitely. 

But the shift of idiom, while it somewhat conceals or diverts 
attention from the true scope of the argument, all the more 
clearly signalizes the source of its fallaciousness, the fact that 
the major premise in its universality implies self-contradiction. 
If, as Parmenides argues, an original, O, and its likeness, a, 
must be similar to each other by participation of both in one 
and the same thing, O0*, and then O and 0’, its original, must 
be similar to each other by participation in one and the same 
original, O*, this must be true of a and O? as well: both being 
similar to O in the same respect, they must be similar to each 
other in that respect and must be so by participation in one and 
the same thing, O*. Consequently a, O, and O* must all be simi- 
lar to one another by participation in O* and so, a and O are 
similar to each other by participation in O* and by this participa- 
tion are similar to each other in the same respect in which, 
according to Parmenides’ original inference, they are similar to 


136 If any original is similar to its likeness in so far as the latter is 
similar to it and if eny two things that are similar to each other must 
im that respect be likenesses of (or must resemble—elxac@jva:) one 
and the same thing, there can be no such thing as a likeness of any- 
thing, since, if there were, that thing and its likeness would have both 
to be likenesses of another original, and this with ite likenesses like- 
nesses of still another, and so on indefinitely. 
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each other by participation in O*. That inference, however, was 
drawn from the premise that any two things similar to each 
other in a given respect are so similar by participation in one 
and the same thing. Consequently, O* and O* must be one and 
the same thing. Yet, if O and O? (and a and 0*), being similar 
to each other in this respect, must both participate in O*, then 
O* and O? cannot be one and the same thing, since, if they were, 
O* would participate in itself, which according to Parmenides’ 
assumption is impossible, since, if it were possible, a and O could 
be similar to each other by the participation of both in the origi- 
nal, O, and the regress would not begin."* The same contradic- 
tion results for O and O°, if O and each of its multiple likenesses, 
a, b, ¢, etc., must be similar to each other by participation in 
one and the same thing: a, }, c, etc. and O are then similar to 
one another by participation in 0, which must be identical with 
O inasmuch as a, 5, ¢, etc. are similar to one another by par- 
ticipation in O and yet cannot be identical with O inasmuch as 
it is that by participation in which O is similar to a, b, c, ete." 

This regress argument against paradeigmatism is, therefore, 
not valid, since its major premise involves a self-contradiction. 
The explication of this self-contradiction reveals that if two 
things ‘are similar to each other in a given respect by the par- 
ticipation of both in a third, then this third and each of the 
other two, being similar to each other in this respect, cannot 


“elt is assumed, though not expressly stated, at 132E 3-4 that 
that by participation in which similar things are similar cannot itself 
be one of the similar things. 

41In 132 D—133 A Parmenides makes no explicit mention of mul- 
tiple likenesses of a single original but formulates his argument as an 
attack upon the relation of any single particular likeness to the idea 
which is supposed to be its paradigm. It is presented, however, as a 
refutation of Socrates’ hypothesis, which is intended to explain the 
similarity to one another of multiple particulars, as Parmenides him- 
self states at the beginning of the preceding version of the regress 
(132 A 1-4). As a refutation of Socrates’ hypothesis, therefore, Par- 
menides’ argument here in 132 D—133A must imply the conclusion 
that the similarity to one another of the particulars, a, b, ¢, etc., cannot 
be accounted for on the assumption that they are all likenesses of a 
single original, O, since that would require each of them and 0 to be 
similar to each other by participation in 0*, That this is not specifically 
stated only tends to support the suspicion that the argument was 
originally an argument against the possibility of the relation original- 
likeness in general and not against the theory of ideas as such. 
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be so by participation in a fourth, since this would require the 
third and the fourth to be and at the same time and in the same 
respect not to be one and the same thing. Consequently it is 
not true that any two things which are similar to each other 
must participate in one and the same thing. The relation of 
original and likeness itself proves that this proposition is not 
thus universally true, because, if it ts true of some similars, it 
cannot be true of all. If, then, there are likenesses or images 
that are similar to one another by participation in one and the 
same thing or by resemblance to a single original (which is the 
hypothesis of Socrates), this and any one of the likenesses are 
similar to each other not by participation of both in one and 
the same thing but just by the latter’s representing, simulating, 
or participating in the former.*?* 

Parmenides in formulating his major premise universally 
assumes that any two things that are similar in a given respect— 
and 80 also the paradeigmatic idea and its particular likeness— 
must both in the same sense have or share in the character or 
property in respect of which they are similar. To this assump- 
tion Plato appears to call special attention when he makes 
Parmenides conclude his argument by saying that the infinite 
regress will occur “if the idea turns out to be similar to that 
which participates in the idea itself,” *** that is “to have the 


°Tf a is the likeness of an original, O, then by definition a and 0 
cannot both in the same respect be likenesses of another original, 0*. 
Even if O is in turn a likeness of another original, 0°, it is still only by 
a’a being a likeness of O that a and O are similar to each other; and 
@ and O? are then similar to each other not by both being likenesses of 
still another original, O°, but by a’s being a likeness of O and O's being 
a likeness of 0*. When Parmenides says that O participates in the same 
thing in which a, its likeness, participates, he reduces O to a likeness 
of that of which its own likeness is a likeness. If 0 and a are similar 
to each other by participating in one and the same thing, then O is not 
the original of which a is a likeness, not the idea that Socrates posited, 
but another particular likeness, the original of which is the idea in 
question; and this idea is similar to its likeness not by participating in 
that in which the likeness participates but by really being that which 
the likeness merely represents. If no two things can be similar to each 
other in*this way but only by both participating in one and the same 
thing, then, quite apart from any theory of ideas, there can be no such 
thing as a likeness, image, copy, or representation of anything at all. 

21° Parmenides 133 A 2-3. 
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same character that its participant has.” The indispensability 
of this assumption both to this argument of Parmenides and to 
the preceding version of the regress, formulated as an argu- 
ment against the uniqueness of each separate idea, has re- 
cently been reémphasized by Professor Vlastos.'** In his study, 
which has started a still-rising flood of literature, intended to 
clarify Plato’s text but tending to whelm it with the symbols 
of modern logic,’** Vlastos contends that this, which he calls 
the “ Self-Predication Assumption,” and another, which he dubs 
the “ full-strength Non-Identity Assumption,” are tacit premises, 
both essential to both of Parmenides’ regress-arguments; that, 
when these tacit premises are made explicit, it becomes obvious 
that they are mutually inconsistent and that therefore both ver- 
sions of the regress are invalid arguments; but that Plato was 
never able to explicate these hidden assumptions, that he never 
felt sure, therefore, whether the arguments were valid or not, 
and that for this reason he refrained from attempting to refute 
them. 

The “ Self-Predication Assumption ” (1) asserts that “if O is 
the idea of z, then O is z”; the “ Non-Identity Assumption ” 
(2) that “if anything is x, it cannot be identical with the idea 
of x.” In the latter the antecedent means: “if anything has a 
certain character z”; and (1) and (2) are declared to be incon- 
sistent on the assumption that in “0 is z,”—the consequent of 
the former,—“ is z” has the same meaning, that is means “ has 
the character z.” Now, Parmenides does indeed assume this 
premise (1) and assumes this meaning for it. In fact, at the 
end of the second version, as we have seen, he appears to call 
special attention to the fact that the regress depends upon the 
premise so understood. This alone would suggest that the impli- 
cations of this “hidden premise ” were not hidden to Plato and 
that he intentionally left them unexplicated in Parmenides’ 
argument. This possibility Vlastos does not entertain, however. 


13° Parmenides 132 A 1—B 2. 

1m GQ, Vlastos, “The Third Man Argument in the Parmenides,” Philos. 
Rev., LXIII (1954), pp. 319-349. 

199 Cf. W. Sellars, Philos. Rev., LXIV (1955), pp. 405-437; G. Viastoe, 
“A Reply to Prof. Sellars,” ibid, LXIV (1955), pp. 438-448; P. T. 
Geach, ébid., LXV (1956), pp. 72-82; G. Vlastos, “A Reply to Mr. 
Geach,” ibid., LXV (1956), pp. 83-94. 
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On the contrary, he contends that this “Self-Predication As- 
sumption,” while never openly asserted by Plato, is nevertheless 
necessarily implied in his doctrine of ideas and in certain of 
his statements, such as “ Justice is just” or “ Beauty is beauti- 
ful,” so that he must have assumed it without ever having been 
aware of it and its implications.*** 

Such statements as these quoted by Vlastos and taken by him 
to imply that Justice and Beauty were assumed to have the 
characters indicated may also mean, however, that “ Justice” 
and “just” or “ Beauty” and “ beautiful” are identical; and 
it can be shown that Plato was well aware of the difference be- 
tween such an assertion of identity and an attribution and in 
this awareness consciously denied what Vlastos believes he uncon- 
aciously assumed without understanding its implications. In 
the second part of the Parmenides, for example,*** he uses the 
following argument: If there are parts, since “each ” signifies 
“one,” each part must participate in Unity (73 %&); but its 
participation in Unity implies that it is other than one, for 
otherwise it would not participate but would itself be one, 
whereas only Unity itself (atrd ro é) can be one. So each part, 
like the whole of which it is a part, “is one” only by par- 
ticipating in Unity. Here Plato clearly distinguishes two mean- 
ings of “is z,” namely (1) “has the character x” and (2) “is 
identical with 7”; assumes that whatever “is z” in one sense 
is not z in the other; and states that ard rd z and only adrd rd 
z “is z” in the second sense.** As applied to the statements 


188 For such statements as those quoted Vlastos cites Protagoras 330 
C-D, Phaedo 100C 4-6, Lysie 217 D, and Diotima’s speech in the Sym- 
posium ; he also asserts that aérd rd—for “the idea of x” suggests Self- 
Predication. Owen (p. 83, n. 4) also cites Protagoras 330C-D and 
Phaedo 102 E 6 as evidence for Self-Predication in “the old theory of 
Forms,” presumably meaning that Plato in his “later theory” aban- 
doned it; but in the Sophist itself, which according to Owen represents 
this “later theory,” there is the statement (258B 10ff.): Sowep rd 
mtya (i.e. rd uéya abré [cf. 258 A 1]) fe phy cal rd caddy dy addy... . 

184 Parmenides 158 A. 

1% The distinction between assertions of identity and attribution is 
observed elsewhere in the second part of the Parmenides also, e.g. at 
142 B 7—C 2, 143 B 1-3 (cf. 158 B 1-2 and Sophist 245 B 7-8); at 149C 
5-6 it is said that the others than Unity neither are one nor participate 
in Unity, at 157 B 9—C 2 that they are not Unity but do participate in 
Unity. 
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quoted by Vlastos and to the doctrine of ideas generally, this is 
to say: “the idea of z is z” means “the idea of z and z are 
identical and therefore the idea of z does not ‘have the char- 
acter z.’” 

Since Plato formulates this distinction in the second part of 
the Parmentdes, it is reasonable to suppose that he was aware of 
it and its bearing upon the regress-arguments when he put these 
into the mouth of Parmenides in the first part of the dialogue. 
We need not rest upon this probability, however, since a pas- 
sage in the tenth book of the Republic *** shows that he regarded 
the distinction as essential to the theory of ideas. This passage 
is a succinct proof that the idea of every plurality is itself 
unique. Just because this is its purpose, the relevance to the 
regress in the Parmentdes that other scholars had seen in it 
was denied by Ross in a sentence applauded by Vlastos as “an 
admirably terse refutation.” **" “To show that if there were 
two Ideas of bed there would have to be a third,” Ross said, 
“does nothing to disprove the contention that, if there is one 
Idea of bed, related to particulars as Plato supposes, there must 
be a second.” Whether it does or not depends, of course, upon 
the nature of the proof, which neither Ross nor Vlastos deigns 
to analyse. Plato does not, in fact, argue that there must be only 
one idea of «Aim because if there were two, there would have 
to be a third; that of itself would not show why all three may 
not be ideas of «Alyy. His proof is instead that there can be only 
one idea of z just because the idea is 8 éory z. God himself 
could not create more than one idea of z, because if there were 


1% Republic 597 C. 

28t Roes, Plato’s Theory of Ideas, p. 87 and pp. 230-231; Vlastos, 
Philos. Rev., LXIII (1954), p. 348, n. 51. Owen (p. 83) also denies the 
relevance of the passage to Parmenides 132 D—133 A on the ground 
that in the former Plato uses not “a regress of similarities” but simply 
the premise of the &» é rods». Each step of the regress in both 
versions, however, is just the é» éx? rohdw»; and this is itself an argu- 
ment from the similarity of the rod\d to one another (cf. Alexander, 
Metaph., pp. 84, 1-2 and 85, 3-5 and Cherniss, Aristotle’s Oriticiem of 
Plato etc., I, p. 233, n. 188 and pp. 204-295). As will be seen, what 
Plato does in the passage of the Republic is to show why the idea can- 
not be one of a plurality of similar entities—which is just what Par- 
menides assumes it is in the first version and seeks to prove that it is 
in the second—, and this is itself the reason why a “ regress of simi- 
larities ” does not arise. 
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even so many as two such entities, they would both have the 
character z and 20 6 gon x would be neither of these but would 
be instead the single entity “of which they would both have 
the character.” ** Here is the same distinction between “ what 
is z” and “ what has z” that we find drawn in.the second part 
of the Parmenides, where it is said that “What participates in 
Unity must be other than one, since otherwise it would not 
participate but would itself be one, whereas only Unity itself 
(abrd 13 %) can be one.” 2° In the Republic, however, this 
distinction is expressly applied to prove that the idea of x, since 
it is identical with z, cannot have 2 as a character or property, 
as it necessarily would if it were one of a plurality of entities 
alike in “being z,” and that such entities, however “ perfect ” 
they might otherwise be, would still be “ particulars” and not 
ideas of z** because they would “have z as a character” and 
therefore would not be “ what z is.” This passage clearly shows 
that, contrary to what Vlastos holds, Plato did not confuse the 
idea of z with “the perfect instance of the property which the 
word z connotes”; and, since he explains that afrd ré x, the 
expression most commonly used for “the idea of z,” always 
means 8 éo7: 2, “ what is identical with z,” ?** it denies what Roes 
and Vlastos assert: that this expression makes the idea of z one 
a among others and implies an z-ness common to it and them."** 
On the contrary, this passage of the Republic is clear proof that 
Plato consciously rejected as false this crucial assumption of 
Parmenides’ regress in both its forms and held that this rejec- 
tion of it was implied in the very terminology that he used to 
designate the ideas. 

What Plato meant by the formula, “ the idea ts that which its 
particular participants have as a character,” requires a word of 
explanation, since it has obviously been misunderstood by Owen 
and by Vlastos alike. According to Owen,'* this formula that 
I have imputed to Plato did become his doctrine—but only 


39 Republic 597 C 7-9. 

13° Parmenides 158 A (note 124 supra). 

1 Cf. Republic 697 D 1-3. 

381 Republic 507 B 5-7. Cf. Republic 490 B 3, 532 A 7—B1; Phaedo 
75 C 10—D 2, 78 D 1-7; Symposium 211 C 7—D 1. 

389 Cf. Ross, Plato’s Theory of Ideas, p. 88. 

3°* Owen, p. 88, note 10. 
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after he had written the Parmentdes. Since Owen adopts the 
orthodox opinion that the Republic antedates the Parmenides, 
he must have failed to see that the proof in Book X of the 
Republic rests upon this formula; and this he did because he 
interprets the formula as a denial of the “separate existence ” 
of ideas, a change in doctrine that, as we have seen, he mis- 
takenly ascribes to Plato in his “later, critical period.” Vlastos, 
rightly denying such a change of doctrine but taking the formula 
in the same way as Owen does, denies that Plato could ever 
have adopted it. It would, he contends, have prevented Plato 
from “separating ” the ideas; and to impute it to him is to 
fail to see “that the ‘ perfect reality’ of the Forms is incom- 
patible with their being the <imperfect> predicates of particu- 
lars.” ?*4 Vilastos thus explicitly interprets the formula to mean 
that the ideas are themselves attributes or properties of par- 
ticulars; but this is a complete misapprehension. As the pas- 
sage in the Republic shows, it means that of any character or 
property, z, that a particular has, the reality is 3 éorw 2, which 
it could not be if it were had by anything and which therefore 
must be independent or “separate” from all manifestations of 
itself as a property. The formulation that Vlastos rejects and 
Owen accepts as a “later doctrine,” then, far from being incom- 
patible, as they both suppose it is, with the independent exist- 
ence of the true realities, which we call by the conventional but 
somewhat misleading term “ separation of the ideas,” necessarily 
implies it in asserting that what appears “ dispersed,” as the 
Timacus puts it,** in particularization as a property is in reality 
an unparticularized entity, indivisible and identical with itself, 
and so not a property of anything. 

Whether or not Plato himself ever took the trouble to point 
it out to his associates, we have certain evidence to show that by 
some of them at least the formulation thus made explicit in this 
passage of the Republic was held to be the reason for rejecting 
as invalid the regress-arguments of the Parmenides. This is a 
passage of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, the import of which has long 
gone unremarked, perhaps because of an old corruption in the 
text, which Ross in his revised edition has now removed, although 
by a strange inadvertence he has left unchanged and so made 


154 Viastos, op. cit., note 40. 155 Timacus 35 A 1-7, 37 A 5—B 2. 
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irrelevant and unintelligible his old exegetical note on the pas- 
sage.**° There Aristotle, after having tried to involve the theory 
of ideas in the regress by arguing that each of the ideas and its 
participants must have the same property in common if ideas 
and particulars are not merely unrelated homonyms," recog- 
nizes as the Platonists’ reply to this argument the contention 
that this premise of the regress is rendered invalid by their addi- 
tion of 8 gon to terms designating ideas. This is the explicit 
application to Parmenides’ regress of the formulation used in 
the proof of the Republic; and it is noteworthy that Aristotle 
testifies to its force when in his rejoinder to it he abstains from 
arguing that the idea does have the property its participants 
have, thereby silently admitting that as 6 gorw x the idea cannot 
be treated as an “ eternal particular ” or a “ perfect instance of 
z,” and attempts instead to establish a new kind of regress, 
based not upon the relation of the idea to its particular at all 
but upon the isolation of this $ gon, treated as a common predi- 
cate of all the ideas, which he contends must therefore imply 
a separate idea of ideality. 

I take it therefore as proved not only that both versions of 
the regress are invalid arguments but also that when Plato put 
them into Parmenides’ mouth he believed them to be invalid and 
invalid for reasons which he felt himself to have indicated satis- 
factorily for anyone who would compare the assumptions of 
these arguments with what he had already said concerning the 
nature of the ideas. In any case, so far as certainty can be 
assured by the evidence of his own writings and by that of all 
relevant ancient testimony, he certainly continued to the end of 
his life to maintain the doctrine that the ideas are paradigms or 
originals, of which particulars are copies, images, or representa- 


1% Metaphysics 1079 B 3-11. Shorey showed that in B7 1d 8 06 dor 
must be an error for rd 3°8 lor: (Class. Phil., XX [1925], pp. 271-278). 
This correction Ross adopted in the second edition of his translation of 
the Metaphysics (Oxford, 1928); and in the corrected reprint of his 
text and commentary of Aristotle’s Metaphysics (Oxford, 1953) he cor- 
rected the text accordingly, but the exegetical note on the passage there 
(Vol. II, p. 423) still stands as it was written for the impossible read- 
ing o. On the reading here, the passage as a whole, and its relation 
to A, chap. 9, where it is lacking at 901 A 8 cf. Cherniss, Aristotle’s 
Oritioiem of Plato etc., I, pp. 308-313. 

391 Metaphysics 1079 A 32—B 3. 
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tions,—the doctrine, in short, which according to Parmenides’ 
argument implies an infinite regress. 

Now, that argument, as we have seen, is in fact much more 
than a refutation of the doctrine of paradeigmatic ideas. If it 
were valid, it would be a general proof that nothing can be a 
likeness or image of anything whatever; and it is probable that 
this was the scope and purpose of the original argument, which, 
as presented in the Parmenides, is merely adapted ad hoc to 
tefute the specific use of “likeness” in the theory of ideas. 
There is evidence elsewhere in Plato’s writings that he knew 
such general arguments against the existence of images or like- 
nesses and that he was interested in the challenge of such argu- 
ments to define the way in which a likeness is at once distin- 
guished from its original and related to it. When, for instance, 
Cratylus, in the dialogue named for him, maintains that words 
are images of the things they name *** but that the words must 
be exact manifestations of those things or not be images of 
them at all,** Socrates explains at some length that an image 
as such cannot be exactly what that is of which it is an image.’” 
The position of Cratylus he connects with the notorious doctrine 
that no statement can be false, since it is impossible in saying 
anything not to say what is (73 &) ; *** and in the Sophist this 
same notorious doctrine is said to be the basis of the sophistic 
contention that there is no such thing as an image, a likeness, 
or a semblance. This contention, it is said,’ the sophist will 
support by challenging Thesetetus to give a definition of 
“image”; and, when Theaetetus responds by defining it as 
“that which by having been assimilated to the real thing is 
another such thing” (rd apie rdAnOudy ddepoptvor Erepor 
rowvroy), he is asked whether this means “ another real thing” 
or what it is to which “such ” (rowtrov) in his definition refers. 
He protests that it means not “real” (dAyuéy)—otherwise, of 


198 Cratylus 430 A 10—B 2, 439 A 1-4; on all that follows in the text 
see my paper, “ Timaous 52 C 2-5” in Mélanges Dids (1956), pp. 49-60. 

1% Cratylus 431 E 9—438 A 4. 

14° Cratylus 432 A-D. 

101 Cratylus 429 B—430 A. 

169 Sophist 264C 10—D 1 referring to 239C ff.; cf. 236 B 1—237 A 4 
and 238 D ¢ ff. 

‘168 Bophist 239 D—240 C. 
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course, he would have defined instead of “image” an exact 
double, indistinguishable from that of which it is supposed to 
be the image,—but “like ” (douds) ; and he is then forced to 
admit that he cannot meet the sophist’s challenge, since accord- 
ing to his own definition the being of an image or likeness im- 
plies its not really being. This passage in its context is part 
of the aporetic introduction to the proof that “not being” can 
be meaningfully used in the sense of “otherness” or “ dif- 
ference”; and, with this established, the Sophist can, despite 
his objection, be defined as one kind of maker of images. The 
plan and purpose of this dialogue do not require that Plato 
should here return to explain specifically whether the definition 
of image offered by Theaetetus is itself saved by the proof that 
“ not-being ” in the sense of “ otherness ” exists and, if so, how 
that definition accounts for the puzzling relation of likeness to 
original. For us, however, it is important to emphasize that 
he does not do so in the Sophist and that for enlightenment 
we must turn again to the Timaeus, to that passage in which, as 
I have already said, the theory of space is presented as saving 
at once the world of becoming and the conception of its rela- 
tion to being as that of image or semblance to original reality. 
The phrase in Theaetetus’ definition that had led to his 
discomfiture was érepov rovovroy “ another such thing.” “To what 
does rowotrov refer,” he was asked; and the only answer that he 
could give made the being of an image imply its really not 
being. Now, an image really is not, of course, that by reference 
to which the rowvroy that characterizes it is meaningful; and 
this, which gives rise to the perplexity of Theaetetus, is in our 
passage of the Timaeus made to explain the distinctive nature 
of an image. In this passage ‘“* Plato summarizes in concise, 
doctrinal language the relation to one another of the three fac- 
tors: the immutable intelligible reality which is the ideas; the 
transitory sensible y:ypea, images of the former; and space, 
the medium in which the continual coming-to-be and passing- 
away of these images occurs but into which the ideas themselves 
never enter, as é¢ never enters into them. The relevant words for 
our purpose here assert that: not even that very thing that an 
image signifies belongs to the image itself, but an image is 


166 Timaeus 51 E 6—62 D 1. 
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always a transitory adumbration of something other than iteelf; 
and consequently it must be coming to be in something other 
than itself and thus cling precariously to being or else itself be 
nothing at all, whereas what really is cannot be in anything 
other than itself or anything else in it.** 

The point of the crucial explanation here is not, as various 
interpreters have said, that “the being of an image qua image 
is not self-related ” or that “an image is not its own image” 
or “ its own original ” but that any particular image stands for 
something, refers to something, means something and that this 
meaning the image has not independently as its own but only 
in reference to something else apart from it and not dependent 
upon it but of which, as the parallel and complementary clause 
says, the image is always a transitory adumbration. So, for 
example, a human image is not itself human; but it is a human 
image precisely because it does not have as its own the “hu- 
manity ” that it signifies. Or, to take an example from this 
section of the Timaeus itself, an igneous or aqueous image, one 
of those p:pspara which, as we saw, are to be designated by the 
formula 73 &a sayrés rowvrov, is such because, not having as its 
own what fire or water is, it signifies or means fire or water. It 
is because the meaningfulness of an image is its reference to 
something other than itself that the image is essentially roovrov. 
As such, it implies a nm, something that ts ttself that by refer- 
ence to which the image is roovroy. Bare roovrov, however, is 
not anything itself and so, to be at all, must have some external 
basis (28pay—52 B 1) for being, which it can have only by 
coming to be in something else. Therefore, because an image 
is what it is “of something other than itself,” it must, even to 
be itself, come to be “in something other than itself” also, 
whereas true reality, since it ts ttself what tt ts independently of 
anything else, is r. and not rowirov. The medium too, in which 
the image must come to be if it is to have even the being of an 
image,—this medium, which is space, immutable in its own 
nature, must also be r: and not rowvrov. So true reality and space 
can neither one be in the other, since they cannot be at the same 
time both two and one identical thing. 

15 Timaeus 52C 2—D 1. Cf. my paper referred to in note 138 supra, 


14° Cf, Aristotle’s argument (Metaphysics 1039 A 3-14) that one sub- 
stance cannot be actually present in another, because what is actually 
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Thus the érepov rowvrov in the definition of image, which 
reduces Theaetetus to perplexity in the Sophist and of which 
no further explicit account is given later in that dialogue, 
appears in the 7'’smaeus as a fully elaborated explanation of the 
nature of an image in its relation to the original; and here, 
moreover, with the explication of this relation is intimately 
connected the additional factor of the spatial medium which 
alone is said to make possible the existence of an image. 

This in itself would be a plausible reason for believing the 
Timaeus to be a later work than the Sophist; and the plausi- 
bility of such a relative chronology could be reinforced by a 
comparative study of many other passages, some of them—like 
those examined here—passages which Owen has mistakenly 
adduced in support of his own thesis. But, if there were time 
to examine them all, the result would only increase the plausi- 
bility; and the highest degree of plausibility is still far different 
from proof. With this firmly in mind, I would therefore empha- 
size the following distinctions : 

1) All the evidence we have or are likely ever to have re- 
quires us to recognize that the Cratylus, the Parmenides, and the 
Theaetetus were composed before the Timaeus. 

2) Mr. Owen has adduced no evidence—nor to my knowledge 
has anyone else—that proves the Timaeus to have been com- 
posed earlier than the Sophist, the Politicus, or the Philebus; 
and on the contrary there are plausible reasons for believing 
that at least the Sophtst and the Politicus antedate the Timaeus. 

3) Whatever may be the true relative chronology of this group 
of dialogues, the philosophical doctrine expressed in the Timaeus 
is certainly not at variance with that expressed in any of the 
others of this group and is not repudiated, abandoned, or in any 
essential point even modified in any of them. 


two can never be one, and the example, } yap obx iv 4 dvds } ob« Eons 
povds dv abry évrehexeie. 
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TIMAEUS 38A8-Bs 


In a recent article written by Mr. G. E. L. Owen to prove that contrary to the general current 
opinion the composition of the Timaeus must have antedated that of the Parmenides and its dialec- 
tical successors,' it is contended that when the Timaeus was written the analysis of negation given 
in the Sophist could not yet have been worked out. ‘For’, Mr. Owen writes, ‘the tenet on which 
the whole new account of negation is based, namely that ro yx dv dorw dvtws p21) ov (Soph. 254D1), 
is contradicted unreservedly by Timacus’ assertion that it is illegitimate to rp 76 pt) ov fore had ov 

(38B2-3) ; and thereby the Timaeus at once ranks itself with the Republic and Euth 

enue ‘aside Cornford’s attempt to reconcile this passage of the Timaeus with the Sophist, 3 rad 
Owen concludes his treatment of it with the words: ‘So the Timaeus does not tally with even a 
fragment of the argument in the Sophist. That argument is successful against exactly the Eleatic 
error which, for lack of the later challenge to Father Parmenides, persists in the Timaeus.’ 

An examination of the other arguments put forward by Mr. Owen in support of his thesis 
concerning the relative chronol of the Timaeus I reserve for another place.4 Here I propose 
to consider only the meaning of this one passage and whether it really does imply that the Timaeus 
must have been written before Plato had conceived the doctrine enunciated in the Sophist. It is 
a question not now raised for the first time. More than half a century ago Otto Apelt asserted 
that this passage of the Timaeus is enough to prove that work earlier than the Sophist.s His assertion 
did not go unchallenged ;¢ and Apelt himself ap to have lost his original confidence in it, for 
in his later writings on the relative chronology of the two dialogues he did not again refer to it.7 

The statement of Timacus 38B as Mr. Owen represents it does certainly appear to contradict the 
tenet of the Sophist that he quotes; and yet, if a few relevant passages in other dialogues are called 
to mind, one must suspect that this apparent contradiction does not necessarily imply the chrono- 
logical sequence that he so confidently infers from it. The argument in the Sophist to establish 
the existence of 76 21) ov is undertaken in order to prove the possibility of pevd}s 3dfa or pevdis Adyos, 
the sophist having denied this possibility. on the ground that pedis ddfa would be ra p11) 6vra Bofdlew 
and that 7d 1%) dv ovre Siavociobai twa ore Adyew * odoias yap oddev oddapfj 70 pat) Ov perdxew.§ Now, 
in the Theaetetus (188D-—189B) the tion that pevdis ddfa is ra jx) dvra epi drovoby BofdLee i is 
abandoned by Socrates on the ground that é 6 pr dv Bofdlww odder Sofdler — 6 pndev Sofdlwv 76 wapaway 
ob8e Sofdlar — ov dpa ofdv re 76 pi} dv BofdLaw obre mepi rav Svrww obre adrd Kab! abrd.9 Accord- 
ing to Mr. Owen’s way of arguing, this ought to prove that Plato when he wrote the Theactetus 
had not yet thought of the solution recorded in the Sophist, namely that 76 p12) dv in this context 
means not ‘non-existence’ but Odrepov and that consequently, as a true statement asserts ra. dvra ois 
dorm, one does make a false statement by asserting of a subject rd ys) dvra, since this is simply to 
assert of it 6vra which are different from the évra that pertain to ite Yet a few phen earlier in 
the Theastetus itself among the ‘common terms that apply to everything’ and whi 
the soul comprehends by itself without mediation or any bodily faculty there jack  exphaitly 


1 Classical Quarterly, N.S. III = XLVII (1953), pp. 79- 
95 (rcserred to bereather simply 0+ as ‘Owen’). 


89. 
FM Coerkord, Plato's pers hak 98, n. 
non-existent” means (as in ordina: ry oa abso- 
lutely non-existent, of which, as See. Dike dione » nothing 
whatever can be truly asserted.’ 

4 To one of these 1 have already had occasion to refer 
in A.j.P., LXXV (1954), pp. 129-30. Thus far I have 
seen comments upon Owen's article by Profs. J. B. Skemp 
(Plato's —— {1952], pp. Pp. 237-9)» oc bloc ber 

generously sent me text unpul 
communication. summarised in Proc. of the Classical 
Association, LI 1 i954), WP fig - Gregory Borner 
(Philosophical 1954], P. 334, - 20, 
Nees 29) ; Feet ta tone of te ese is any reference 
to Owen’s use of Timacus 38B2-3. 

$ Rhein. Mus., L (1895), Pp. 429, n. 2, reprinted in his 
Platonische Aufsdtze (1912), p. 268, n. 1. 

6 Cf. G. Fraccaroli, Platone: It Sofista ¢ I'Uomo Politico 
(1911), pp. 94-5. Among other interpretations which 
‘reconcile’ EP ihe pasage of the Timacus with the doctrine of 
the Sophist, of. especially F. Susemihl, Die Genetische Ent- 
wickelung der plat. Philosophie, II, 2 (1860), p. 376; 


B. Halévy, Le Theris Pleteniciowe des Sciences (1896), 


2 and 268-70; N. Hartmann, Logik des 
Seas (soco), P. P. 134, n. 1; P. Natorp, Platos Ideenlabre 
(1921), p. 364. 

1. 1b not mentioned in bis edition oF the Sophie (1897) 
where the relative chronology of that 
cused (pp. 37-41), and nothing is said of it in his later 
translations of the Timaeus (either in the Introduction 
Ip. So) svhese the’ Temaeat is declares wo, be cecticy thas 

Sophist, or in the note on 38B [n. 73 on p. 161]) and 
the Sophist (p. 13), where that dialogue is dated c. 364 B.c. 
In the Introduction to his translation of the Parmenides 
(p. 13) Apelt states that both Timaeus 38B and the doctrine 
of rd yx) dy in the Sophist are equally results of the same 
Platonic error, the conception of the copula as ‘Daseine- 
ausdruck’; but it is not suggested that one of the two 
must be later than the other. 

5 Sophist 260D1-3, ¢f. 240D6-241B3. 

9 Earlier in the dialogue this tenet was 
Protagoras in the defence that Socrates is made to 
nounce for him (Theactetus, 167A7-8: o€ts ydp td 
Grra duvatdy dofdca:). 

+ Sophist 2638 and 263D. 


Journal of Hellenic Studies 77, Part | (1957), pp. 18-23. (Fascicle in Honor of Sir David Ross.) 
Reprinted by permission of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 
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included odola xa! 73 1) elvas and 73 radrdv re xal Odrepov;" and in the Parmenides, which according 
to Mr. Owen antedates the Theaetetus,2 Plato makes use of the formula of the Sophist for the function 
of Odrepov'3 and distinguishes between the sense in which 16 22) dv oddayds odSayfj €or odd mp perdxee 
ovotas and so cannot be named or spoken of 4 and that in which 7@ 27) 6vrt roo elvar wéreors because 
76 psi dv od« Eons implies that elvas 7) Sv as well as 42) «lva: dv must be predicable of 76 7) dv.1s5. What 
is more, the conclusion concerning true and false statement in which the argument of the i 
culminates and which presumably Plato had not yet thought of when in Theaetetus 188D-1 he 
made Socrates abandon the suggestion there proposed is casually formulated at the very beginning 
of the Cratylus. Thereté Hermogenes without hesitation agrees to Socrates’ suggestion that a 
Adyos is true if it states ra dvra obs Eorw and false if it states 7a Gvra ws odx €orw and that it is there- 
fore possible Adyw Adyew 7a Svra Te kai 7}; in short 7a 4) dvra in this context means 74 dvra cs od Eorw.t7 
Without mentioning this Mr. Owen for other reasons does suggest, to be sure, that the Cratylus 
belongs in the ‘critical group’ of dialogues that follows the Parmenides; but such meagre argu- 
ments as he gives for this arrangement are not cogent,'® and it is not clear whether in any case 
he would be willing to make the Theaetetus antedate the Cratylus. Even to do so, however, would not 
suffice to explain Theaetetus 188D-189B, for the formula of the Cratylus appears in the Euthydemus 
too, the dialogue that Mr. Owen couples with the Republic, saying that the Timaeus at once ranks 
itself with them by the assertion in Timaeus 38B2-3. To Euthydemus’ argument that no one 
speaks 74. 17) 6vra and that therefore Dionysiodorus in speaking speaks rdAn6¥j re xai dvra Ctesil 
retorts ddd 7a dvra pev tpdmov Twa Adve, od pévror ws ye Exe19 This is equivalent to the definition 
of pevd)s Adyos given in the Cratylus ;2° and as it is there identified with A¢yew ra 7) dvra so here 
Ctesippus substitutes it for his earlier statement, 6 radra Adyww . . . od ra dvra Ayes, upon which 
Euthydemus had seized to argue that no one speaks 7d 47 6vra.22 When Plato composed the 
Exthydemus, then, he must have recognised as a fallacy the argument that it is impossible A¢yew rd 
#1) Ovra because 14. p21) 6vra ox éors and must have held that in ra 47 vra Aéyew the words 74 yu) dvra 
mean 14 évra cs odx éoriw.23 Consequently, unless one is prepared to believe that the Theastetus 
antedates the Euthydemus as well as the Cratylus,*4 one must look for the explanation of Theastetus 
188D-189B not in the relative chronology of that dialogue but in the meaning and function of the 
passage in its context ;*s and the same holds true with all the more force of Timaeus 38B2-3, for 


™ Theactetus 185C-E; of. D. Peipers, Die Erkenntnistheorie 
Plates (1874), pp. 535 f. 

13 Owen, pp. 82, 87, 94. Even among scholars who 
hold the ‘ opinion’ that the Timaeus is later than 
the Sophist which is closely preceded in order of com- 
pomiion by the 2 heaeiets seed the Parmenades there has been 
ively debate as to whether the Theaetetus is earlier or later 


» Pp. 120-3; L. Stefanini, 
LXXVIII-LXXXI and II, p. 133, n. 1; Sir David 


19 Cf. Parmenides 143B3-7 and Sophist 255E4-6. 
creme 16gGa 16434 IGA C6-Di and 
164B1-2 


#3 Parmenides 162A6-B4. The question of the text in 
162A8-B2 does not affect the crucial point made here, 
i.e. rd par) by (scil. wetézov) . . . oblag tod elvas pn Sv (162B1 
~a). It may be said, however, that despite Diés in his edition 
and Calogero (Studi sull’ Eleatismo, p. 244, n. 1) the text 
which Burnet adopted from Shorey (A.7.P., XII [1891], 

- 349-53) is surely right, for tod <1) > elvas yr) dy in AB 

guaranteed both by rod ys) elvas in By and by 1d ps) dy 
Egeer wi etrar in, As6 this in turn requires tod ys) 
e sept hag ele ate 

+» Op. City P. 353)- 

+ Cratylus 985B. 8 

17 When later Cratylus in turn denies the possibility 
of false statement on the ground that whatever one says 
come says td dy (429D), Socrates ironically remarks that 
this doctrine is too subtle for him and then elicits from 
Cratylus the grudging admission (430D-431C) that there 
can be false assertion consisting in the ascription to 
things of deduara, dyjpara, and their combinations, Adyor, 
that are dissimilar or inappropriate to them (n.b. 430D5-7, 
4$1Ba-Cr and the similarity between the latter passage 
and Sophist 263D1-4). 


18 Of Owen's statements co! i the relative 
of the Cratylus (pp. 80, n. 3 {sub fn}; Ba, n. 93 
84, n. § [sub fn.) ; 85, n. 6) only the last is of any impor- 


tance; and that, as I have shown elsewhere (A. 7.P., lec. cit., 
note 4 supra), depends upon a misinterpretation of 
Timaeus 49C—50B. 

19 Euthydemus 284C7-8. 

1° As was ised by M. J. Routh, Platonis Exthy- 
demus et Gorgias (1784), p. 326. 

11 Exthydemus 284B1-2. 

22 When Dionysiodorus takes up the argument of 
Euthydemus again (Euthydemus 296A ff.), Socrates, 
ascribing it to the circle of Protagoras and still more 
ancient persons (¢f. Theaetetus 167A7-8, Cratylus )» 
says that he has always wondered at this self-refuting 
doctrine (286C, ¢f. 287E-288A). 

43 Cf. P. Friedlinder, Platon, II, p. 188. Without 

i the and the 


citing the passages of Cratylus, 
R. G. Bury in 1895 (Journal of Philology, XXIII, pp. 196-7) 
had maintained that the doctrine of the ist concerning 
us oy as dy is ‘fundamental for Platonism from first to 


last’. 

%4 This chronology too has been , of course, 
So, for example, E. Pfleiderer (Sokvates und Plato [1896], 
Pp. 318-20, 330, 333, 342) argued for the order 
Cratylus, Sophist, Euthydemas and P. Nai (Platos Idee- 
lehre [1921], pp. 119 and 122-3) con! that both the 
Exthydemus and the Cratylus were written as appendices 
to the Theaetetus, though both believed the Timacus to be 
a much later composition than any of these. 

25 The same is true of ic 478B6-C1. The 
ment there is so similar to tof Theoetetus 189A-B that 
according to Owen's method of interpretation the 
Theaetetus ought to be ranked with the Republic and both 
made to antedate the Euthydemus. Yet, since Republic 
477A3-4 and 478D7 show that the 1) dy of 478B6-C: is 
1d mdytws yt) dv, it is possible to in this passage 

237E and 
therefore 


as asserting only what is asserted in i 

238C8-10 and as being perfectly compatible 

with the later logical analysis of false statement in that 
dialogue; and that Theastetus 188D-189B is to be explained 
by a similar interpretation rather than by the relative 
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it is even less likely that the Timaeus antcdatcs the Euthydemus and the Cratylus than that the Theaetetus 
does 80.36 

Even the immediate context of Timaeus 38B2-3 is not considercd by Mr. Owen. Moreover, 
his paraphrase of 38B2-3 itself is incorrect, for Timacus does not there asscrt that ‘it is illegitimate 
to say To wy dv €or wy Gv’. What he docs say (38A8-B3) is that we make such statements as 6 
yeyouds elvas yeyovds, To yryvopevov elvar yryvopevov, To yevnacpevoy elvar yernadpevov, 70 447) Ov 417) Gv elves, 
none of which is an ‘cxact’ or ‘precisc’ expression (dv ovdév dxpiPés A¢youev).27 This is not at all 
the same thing as to assert that these cxpressions arc illegitimatc; against such a misleading con- 
fusion one should be put on guard not only by the language itself" * and by remembering that 
Plato elsewhere disparages the concern with scrupulous precision of expression in ordinary cir- 
cumstanccs?9 but also by the very next sentence in this passage (38B3-5), which declares that this 
is not the proper occasion for a precise account of these cxpressions. This sentence has been 
taken by some to be a spccific reference to an carlicr discussion and by others to be a promise of 
such a discussion to come ;}° it is neither the one nor the other, but it does clearly imply that Plato 
has more to say than he thinks appropriate to this context concerning the possible meanings of 
these imprecise expressions. 

It is of ordinary Greck usage that he is here speaking when he says that the expressions in question 
are employed imprcciscly.s| When in the Sophist he undertakes to prove that one can with im- 
punity say of 70 yx dv that it is really 47 dv (254D1-2), he does so by giving the expression a precise 
and uncquivocal meaning, by explaining that y7 ov in this context means not évayriov 7 Tob Gvres 
but érepov povov (257B3-4) ; and whenever he uscs the exprcssion there he is careful to call attention 
to this qualification. Mr. Owcn, to be sure, gives the contrary impression, saying that ‘this formula 
(scil. 76 xx) dv €or 7) dv) is echoed insistently and always without the reservation which would be 
required on Cornford’s intcrprctation’ and citing in support of this Sophist 258C2-3 and Politicus 
284B8 and 286B10.3: ‘Thc two passages in the Politicus, however, do not state the ‘formula’ at 
all but ‘simply refer to the argument in the Sophist with the words xabdnep ev 7 coguorh mpoonvayxdoapser 
elvat 70 uy Ov and Thy Tod audicrod répt Tis TOD 17 OvTos ovoias (scil. pxxpodoyiay). In Sophist 258C2 
the ‘formula’ appears but not without the careful reservation, first in 258B2-3 that Ta) ov (¢f. BS 
as here used signifies not évavtiov éxetvyy (scil. 7h ovrt) GAAG Tocodrov povov, érepov exetvou and again 
in the sentence in question itself (258C2- 3) that 76 13) dv is px) dv in the same sense that has j just been 
defined for 76 7) péya and 76 7) KaAcv.33 At the conclusion of the passage Plato defines 76 «los roé 
141) Gvros as 1 Oarepou duais, of which 16 mpés 76 dv ExagTov poptov avTiTWeuevov is To w7) Ov (258D5-E3), 
insists once more that he is not speaking of ,:7) dv in the sense of rovvavtiov rob dvros (258E6-7), 
re-emphasises the argument that, in the scnsc in which he has here been speaking of it, it must 
be possible for 16 7 dv to be yx dv just because it is érepov rod dvros (259A2-B1). The only other 
passage in which the ‘formula’ occurs at all and the only onc in which it might be said to occur 
without this qualification is that in which the whole discussion is introduced (254D1-2). It is 
just because the meaning of the expression in the Sophist is precisely defined that as it is used there 


chronology of the dialogue is all the more probable 
because of the preceding passage, 185C-E (see note 11 
supra), and the following onc, 189('1-4 (cf. David Pcipers, 
op. cit. [note 11 supra), p. 76). 

*6 The Euthydemus, Cratylus, and Theaelclus belong to 
the large group of writings in which Plato paid no par- 
ticular attention to the occurrence of hiatus, while the 
Timaeus belongs to the smaller group, consisting of the 
Laws, Philebus, Timaeus, Critias, Sophist, and Politicus, in 
which its occurrence ix consistently avoided ; and this is 
the best ‘objective’ evidence that all of the writings in 
this latter group are later than any of those in the former. 
I must reserve for another place discuwion of Owen's 
attempt to circumvent this evidence as well as of the 
merits and shortcomings of the statistics of vocabulary, 
which he rejects, and of the statistics of prose-rhythm that 
he adopts. 

27 For this use of cixpefés sec expecially Republic 3 yo1)5- 

1A2, 341B5-6, 341C4 5, 342B6 aitits andl Proclus, Jn 
imacum 2490 - III, p. 35, 24 3 (Diehl): .. . avrnlitorepa 
piMov i axpiiatepa anpeuripeve téw cropeiton. 

28 Not even for Aristotle is a statement illegitimate 
because it is not axpific (Rhetoric 1369B1-2; Eth. Nic. 
1094B11-14 and 1104At-10) ; of. also ‘Theophrastus, Hist. 
Plant. I, iii, 5. 

19 Theaetetus 184C1-5 (cf. Metaphysics u, 995A10-12) 
and Politicus 261E ; cf. Theactetus 1994-9, Laws 644A, and 
Exthydemus 277E-278C, this last an example of Plato’s 


attitude towards the so-called dxpifodoyla of Prodicus (for 
which cf. L. Radermacher, Artium Scriptores, pp. 67-8, 
nos. 6-10). 

3° Cornford (Plato’s Cosmology, p. 98, n. 4) took it to 
be a reference back to the Sophist. Teichmiller (Litere- 
rische Fehden, 11, p. 360) insisted that it promises a later 
discussion, which in fact occurs in Parmenides 151E-157B, 
from which it follows that the Timaeus antedates the 
Parmenides. Pfleiderer (Sokrates und Plato, p. 648) main- 
tained that on the contrary it is a backward reference to 
the Parmenides (cf. Susemihl, Genetische Entuickelung der plat. 
Philovophic, 11, 2, p. 376). The ‘reference’ appears to 
have been a matter of debate among the ancient com- 
mentators also (cf. Proclus, Jn Timaeum 253E-F [II, 
p. 48. 33 ff., Dichl]). 

8G. Advoury in 37E5 (which governs td rowde in 
4y8A8) and 38B3; cf. Proclus, Jn Timaewn 253D (III, 

fl. [Dichl)):.. . ti amifeay raw “EAAyroe 
OF... uitedtas Tote TaAAotc té GrOpwren, 
. p. 89 and p. 8a, n. 6. For Cornford’s inter- 
pretation see note 33 supra. 

3 aires A wai tO pi) Gy Kuta Tartor ... wi) vy. Boeckh's 
addition of «jai ptya > and cpa eudor > in 1 258C is highly 
improbable, and Cornford was right in rejecting it 
(Plato's Cosmology, p. 292, n. 2); but perhaps instead of 
construing as Cornford docs one should take xai before 
6 ph peya in C1 as introducing a new clause depending 
upon Adyery dts. 
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it is exempt from the criticism of Timaeus 38B1-3; but this does not invalidate the assertion made 
in the Timacus, and there is no reason then why, if it is still valid, Plato could not have made it 
after he had established the precise formula of the Sophist. Aristotle provides an instructive parallel 
to this situation. In Physics 187A5-6 he says that there is nothing to prevent 76 7) 6v from being— 
Not dmAds but—py dv 7 and in Metaphysics 1003B5~-10 that, since by reference to odoia even nega- 
tions of it are said to be, 5:0 xai 76 pr dv elvas wn dv fapev; but then in Metaphysics 1030A25-26 he 
asserts that it is a mere verbalism (Acy:xds) to say ‘as some do’ elvar 76 p17) dv, ody dmAdis GAA ja) Gv. 
It would be absurd to suppose that this third passage must represent either an earlier or a later stage 
of Aristotle’s thought concerning 70 y7 dv than the other two, although its relation to them is 
analogous to that in which the statement in the Timaeus stands to the tenet of the Sophist. 

The assertion made in the Timaeus is true, and its truth is in no wise impaired by the argument 
of the Sophist. To say simply 76 2) dv p17) dv elvas is to speak imprecisely, for besides the meaning 
vindicated for the expression in the Sophist, 76 7) dv is not Being, i.e. is what is other than Being, 
there are other ways in which it could and perhaps more probably would be interpreted, e.g. : 


(1) ‘Non-Being3s is non-existent.’ Whatever the correct reading of De M.X.G. 979A37-B1 
may be, this is the sense in which the author there uses 67: éo7i 76 xx) Sv yw) dv to refute Gorgias, i.e. 
‘because Non-Being (or ‘that which is not’) is non-existent’.36 It is probably the sense on which 
depends the sophistical argument reported by Asclepius also.37 

(2) ‘Non-Being is non-Being.’ In this sense the copula makes the statement the tautology 
that Aristotle calls a mere verbalism. 

(3) ‘Non-Being is (exists as) non-Being.’38 Gorgias in his argument passed from the tautology 
of (2) to this meaning in order to conclude oddév paAAov elvas 7 ode elvas Ta mpdypara,39 to which 
the Anonymus replies (979B4-6) : «i 5¢ xai gorse 70 7) Sv psx) Sv, 00S" od TwWs dpoiws ein dv Td jr) Sv TH 
Ovrs + 70 pev ydp éors 111) dv, 76 5é Kal dorw ere. 

(4) ‘What is not, if it is not, exists.’ This meaning is exemplified in the argument of Par- 
menides 162A-B; cf. 162B1-3: 70 8¢ pH dv. . . odoias rod elvas pr dv (scil. perder), ef wai 7d pr dv ad 
verdes pH) doras. 


The other expressions listed in Timaeus 38B are similarly imprecise, for the predicates elva: 
yeyovds, elvar yryvopevoy, and elvas yevnodpevov can be understood in threc different ways: 


(1) They may be taken as periphrastic forms of the perfect, present, and future tenses ;4° 
and, so understood, the three expressions would mean simply 76 yeyovds yéyove, 76 yryvopevov ylyverat, 
76 yernocpevov yevioeras. The first and third of these are themselves imprecise, for the first may 
indicate process concluded either at the present moment or at any moment in the past and the 
third may indicate either the future conclusion of process or its future continuation.*# 

(2) The participles may be understood, however, in a genuinely adjectival sense, in which 
case the meaning is that the subject has the attribute or characteristic expressed by the participle. 
The distinction between this sense and the preceding one is exemplified by the remark in Euthyphro 
10C: . .. ef re yiyverar . . ., ody St yryvopevdv dors yiyverat, GV’ Sri yiyverat yryvopevdr dorw. 


% It is improbable that this is meant to refer to Plato's 
Sophist, as most modern commentators suppose it is. In 
the Sophist (258C3) 14 11) dv is expressly said to be évrdpid 
tay Today dvrav eldoc &, whereas the tive; referred to 
here, as Pseudo-Alexander points out (Metaph., p. 473, 
17-19), do not according to Aristotle say that té y7 dy 
Ondpyet xai fom tHy dvtwe. Asclepius (Metaph., p. 385, 
90-31) takes the reference to be to ‘the sophists’. 6 ju) 
&y bor yy Sv was used by Gorgias ((Aristotle], De A1.X.G. 
979A26; cf. Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Math. VII, 67); and 
Anistotle may have in mind such arguments as his, in 
fact the same kind of expressions as those to which Plato 
refers in Timacus 38B. 

38 Or ‘that which is not’ or even ‘the false’ (¢/. Aristotle, 
Metaphysics 1017A31-32, 1026A35, 1051A34-Ba). 

36 Cf. G. Calogero, Studi sull’ Eleatismo, p. 174 but also 
the note of Loveday and Foster in the Oxford Translation, 
Vol. VI ad loc. 

37 Metaph., p. 385, 31-4: t6 wy dv dot j odw botw; 
al piv obv bocey, adréber dxonor 16 Adyew ate doi [18] ph 
ov * el dé ur, dot [1d] pi Sv, al dv0 dprfoec play ardcow 
wowdow, dove addy ~or 6 wh dr. Hayduck saw that 
the last apodosis requires the excision of the second [14], 
but the alternative is an argument only if the former [rd] 
also is excised: ‘if it exists, it is obviously absurd to say 
that itis non-existent’, For jij Gv used predicatively in this 


sense, ¢f. Plutarch, Adv. Coloten 11 15E (p. 190,28 [Pohlenz]). 

38 Cf. Porphyry apud Simplicium, Phys., p. 135, 1-2: 
«+. 16 ph dv A€yew elvat, oftux pércos elvan dg wr Sv. 

39 De M.X.G. 979A25-28 (on which see Calogero, op. 
cit. [note 36 supra], p. 161). Cf. Sextus, Adv. Math. VII, 
67 (p. 204, 10-11 Bekker): Hh dé Eos (scil. rd x Sy) par) 
év, médw Eora and Aristotle, Rhetoric 1402A4-5: olow é 
Ber toig dtadextixois 6tt goti 16 pr Sv bv * Eats yap td pH 
oy pn ov. 

4° These periphrastic forms of the perfect and present 
tenses are common; ¢f. c.g. for ycyowis dots = yéyove 
Philebus 33C6, Symposium 204D2 and for yiyrdpevdy dote= 
ylyvetas Politicus 301D8, Laws 800C5-6. The periphrasis 
with the future participle is Iess common, but it occurs 
along with the periphrastic present and aorist in Laws 
88BE4-6 (of. E. B. England, The Laws of Plato, 11, p. 452 
ad loc. and Apelt’s translation, Platons Gesetze, p. 402). 
Cf. also Plutarch, De Communibus Notitiis 1082D (p. 114, 
16-17 [Pohlenz]) where yeyovds dors = nappynxs and 
yernoopercy gots = pedi. 

In Parmenides 141D-E Plato avoids the former am- 
Liguity by distinguishing between wy ytyove and more 
yéyore and the latter by cuining yernPyjcetas which he 
distinguishes from yerijoeta; cf. Proclus, Jn Parmenidem, 
col. 1237, 23-41 (Cousin:) and A. Meillet, Rev. de Philo- 
logic, XLVIII (1924), pp. 44-9- 
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(3) Finally, efva: can be construed as existential and the participles as temporal or circum- 
stantial. If the expressions are so understood, they are in imprecise. Since ro yeyowss tors 
‘yeyovds can mean ‘what has been exists after it has been’ and ré. yenccpevoy €or: yernospevor ‘what 
will in future come to be exists when it is still about to be’, there is confusion of past and future 
with the present,# as there is also when 10 ysyvopevov eons yeyvopevoy is taken to mean ‘what is in 
process of becoming exists while in process of becoming’ ;43 and, if ré yeyovos éo7: yeyovos is under- 
stood to mean ‘that which has come to be exists when once it has come to be’ (i.e. as soon as it 
has completed the process of becoming),*4 this would again make inaccurate the other two expres- 
eae according to which the subjects exist while their becoming is still in process or has not yet 

gun.4s 

So Plato would have been amply justified at any time in asserting as he does in Timacus 38B 
that the expressions listed there are imprecise. His reason for making the statement at this point 
in the Timaeus, however, must be inferred from the larger context of the paragraph in which it 
stands and in fact from the whole discourse. 

He has just characterised the temporality of the phenomenal world as a moving image of the 
unchanging eternity of its model. Lest what he means by eternity be mistaken for perpetuity 
he has explained that terms which refer to temporal process are unconsciously misapplied to what 
is atemporal when we say of eternal being ‘it was, is, and will be’:46 ‘is’ alone is truly proper to 
it, for past and future imply change and what is always changelessly the same cannot be subject 
to mpeoBurepov Kai veuitepov ylyvecbas,47 yeveobar word, yeyovévar viv, eis adlis écecGa, or anything in 
which yéveats involves the moving objects of sensation. Of these latter objects, then, one might infer 
from what has thus far been said, such predicates are properly used.«* Just at this point, however, 
comes the remark that we use imprecise statements in making such predications of ro yeyowds, ro 
ytyvduevov, 76 yevnodpevov, and ro py ov. Of these subjects the first three are obviously designations 
of the phenomenal world; but each of them and all of them together can be designated ro jx dv, 
in that they are not the being of the immediately preceding account, the eternal being of the ideal 
model. It is because 76 47) ov in the context of the Timaeus naturally bears this meaning that it is 
included in the list at all, where it stands at the end as though summarising the preceding three 
examples and generalising the contrast to rv didvov odoiay above. It may at the same time mean 
‘absolute Non-Being’ and the ‘Not-Being’ of the ae and in that case the expression of which 
it is here the subject becomes still more im; precise ; ut, had Plato meant it exclusively in either of 
these senses, there would have been no olviots reason for him to mention it at all in this context.«9 
poral eternity (¢f. rdv viv « petatd tod iy re wai 
dovas [Parmenides 152B3-4) and 141E2-3), as in fact it 
seems to be (¢f. also Frag. B8, 26-28 (avrap dxivnror . . . 
Parmenides, Frag. B8, 20 (el yap Evert’, ovx gots, o8d sf atiy dvdpyow dmavoror . . .] and P. Albertelli, Gli Eleati, 


mote wtAdes Eceabat). Pp. 143-4 [note 11]). 
43 Cf. Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Math. X, 208 (nay 6 47 It is difficult to refrain from taking this as a direct 


ywdpevor, Ste ylverat, otnw gots) ; Antiphanes, Frag. 122, reference to the arguments whereby Parmenides is made 


42 So Proclus, /n Timaeum, III, p. 48, 8-10 and 23-25; 
of. Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrh. Hyp. U1, 142 (el dé 6 mappynnag 
bors xal 6 pddduw boris, éveotig Eovas éxdtepos avtay), and 


6 (Kock, Comic. Att. Frag., 11, p. 59 [odd’ gore mq@ to conclude that ré é ard te avtod xai td dow 
ytwduevov 5 ylrera)); Plato, Parmenides 152C6-D2; smpeaptrepow xai vewrepor gots te Kai ylyverai Kai... o6t" 
Proclus, Jn Timaeum, I, p. 239, 29 and p. 243, 19-20. dori obte ylyveras . . . (Parmenides 155C4-7; 141C8-Ds, 

«4 Cf. Aristotle, Physics 235B28 (gam ody Ot: xai t6 = 152E2-3). Parmenides is made to assert ¢ whatever 


yeyovds, dte yéyovev, Zorat) ; Proclus, Jn Timaeum, 1, p.2g90, exists is temporal (141E7-10, 151E7-152A3) and is 


25-26 (rodi td adpya.. . Zot Ste Kai yéyover). 

4s Cf. Antiphanes, Frag. 122, 8-9 (6 dé uy yéyort am 
ovx £06’ éwonep yéyovev); Aristotle, De Generatione 336A 
22-23 (1d dé yivopevov odx tot), Physics 263B26~-28; 
Simplicius, Phys., p. 1297, 15-19. 

46 Cf. Melissus, Frag. Bz (Zove te xai dei fy Kai dei éorat. 
Anaxagoras appears to have said yeyorévas re xai elvas 
wai ceca: of god or voice (Frag. Aq8 = Philodemus, De 
Pistate, c.4 a [cf. K. Reinhardt, Parmenides, p. 176, n. 2)); 
and Heraclitus had used the formula of the cosmos 
(Frag. Bgo). Plato makes his Parmenides conclude 
(Parmenides 155D3-4) tv dpa t6 év wai fats xai gota Kal 
speere xai yiyverat xai yevrjoetas on the assumption that, 
if rd év exists, it must partake of time (155C8, of. 151E7- 
152A3) and on the other hand that, if it does not partake 
of time, ... odte iv more, ... ote Zot, ... obte Eotas 
and so oddupds ots t6 &y (141E3-10). Parmenides him- 
self had written ovdé rot’ jv odd" Zatas, énei viv Eotey Gpod 
andy (Frag.B 8, 5); and it has often been said that Plato's 
criticism of the formula in Tunaeus 37E5-38A2 is an echo 
of this line. It may have been in Plato's mind; but, if 
so, he probably took the viv gory as an indication’ of 
Parmenides’ failure to grasp clearly the notion of atem- 


located somewhere (145E1, 151A4-5); both assumptions 
are denied in the Timaeus, the former here in 37E-98A, 
the latter in 52B-C. 

48 Cf. 38A1-2: 16 dé Ww 16 t° datas wepi ti ev ypdrw 
yéveaw lovoay mpénes AéyeoOa. Here, Owen says in another 
context (p. 86), ‘it is allowed only to say what a yrypopaver 
was and will be’. What the sentence in fact says is that 
it is proper to say of yéveou that it was and will be, 
whereas of eternal being it is proper to say only that i 
it is not even forbidden here to say of yéveoug also that 

49 In interpretations such as Cornford’s (see note g 
supra), where td ys) dv is taken to mean precisely ‘the 
absolute non-existent’, it is forgotten that the statement 
about 6 49 dy is criticised not as being untrue or meaning- 
less but as being imprecise. The specific interpretations of 
the passage that I have seen (see note 6 supra) tend to 
fall into this error or into one or both of two others: the 
expression in question is treated as if it were 1d yx dv elvas 
instead of 16 yum dv ux) dv elvas (so even Proclus, /n Timacum, 
III, p. 48, 12) or relation of this cxpression to the 
other three is neglected. The Nest trae even 
P. Shorey who takes the to refer specifically 

to the tenet of the Sepbist (What Plate Plate Seid, p. 300). 
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23 TIMAEUS 38A8-Bs 


Now, Plato himself in the Timacus habitually uses of the Phenomenal world the kind of expres. 
sions that he here says are im) recise, c.g. yeyovev,5° yeyovws €orw Kai ér’ éorai,S! ytyvopevov Kai 
dmoMupevov svrws 5¢ odSérore ov.s? Even immediately after having stated that such expressions 
are imprecise, he declares that the phenomenal world ¢orw . . . rov dravra xpdvov yeyovws Te Kal 
Gy xai doduevos.53 His use of such an expression at this very point must certainly have been 
deliberate: it underscores the statement (38B3-5) that this is not the proper occasion for a precise 
account of these ressions ; it ‘Suggests that use of the normal idiom, imprecise though it is, is 
justified if only one is aware “of its imprecision; and it invites the reader to consider for himself 
the nature of the imprecision in the expressions just listed. 

The phenomenal world is yeyovds, y:yvopevov, and yevnodpuevoy all together in that at every 
moment, past, present, and future, it has been, is, and will be in process of becoming; but it is 
Not yeyoves or yevnodpevov in the sense of ever having completed that process in the past or being 
about to complete it or of existing now as an end-product of becoming or as that which in the 
future will begin the process,s nor is it, Moreover, yryvopevoy in the sensc of really existing while 
in process of becoming.ss So it is 17 ov in that it docs not have real existence; but it is not uy ov 
in the sense of being non-existent, for it is as like its model as it can be and being a likeness of that 
eternal existence, which it is not ‘itself, by coming to be in space it clings somehow to existence.s¢ 
Nor is it 7 ov in the sense in which ro p27 ov of the Sophist is, for the latter is an idea ‘different from 
that of Being’ but évdpiOpov réiv mod dvrwy el8os &v no less than is avr 76 dv,57 so that its mode of 
being is the eternity of the ideal model; and therefore it in turn is not 1) 6v in the sense in which 
the phenomenal world is, while both alike are not 7 ov since neither is non-existent. 

So the assertion in Timaeus 38B2-3 is perfectly compatible with the tenct of the Sophist. Whether 
Plato was thinking of that tenet when he set down this assertion is another question, a question to 
which there can be no answer and the answer to which is in any case irrelevant to the understand- 
ing of the passage, since what it says is equally correct and cqually intelligible whether it includes 
a reference to the Sophist or does not. Timaeus 38A8-Bs is not meant to propose a reformed 
linguistic usage, the adoption of which Plato camc to sec is ruled out by logical absurditics.s* It 
is rather Plato’s own recognition of the fact that the Greck idioms in which he expresses the nature 
of the phenomenal world, which is yéveois and so docs not really exist while it is yet not non- 
existent, are of necessity imprecise. It is a specific example of the general warning that Timaeus 
was made to give against expecting in his discourse mavry mdvrws avrovs davrois duoAcyoupevous Adyous 
xai denxpBwpevous,s9 and in this respect it resembles the passage in which he apologises for the 
order of his discourse by citing the casual and random character that manifests itself in human 

.6¢ Thus, fully motivated and fully intelligible in its own context, it provides no evidence 
at all to sy ai the hypothesis that it must have been written before the tenct of the Sophist had 
been form 


se ne te f epaiaks g2C8-9 eee a + Bovoyeris div). ‘7 Sophist 258C3, of. 258Bi-2. A. L. Peck has con- 
s g1Bg of. 29A: C7. tended that 6 ys} dv or Odrepoy and rd dy and ravrdy arc 
8 28A3-4 gees 27D6f., oh 52A6). Cf. Diogenes not meant to be taken seriously as ideas, in fact that the 


Laertius, III, 64 (26 yodr alobytéy Kal 6v xalsi Kai i) 
& > bv yay dud vd yévsow adrod elvas, ur dv dé dia thy ovvexn 
pavafodjy); Proclus, In Parmenidem, col. 999, 27-29 (xai 
Ea 16 aloOrtéy wav <scil. yx) dv>. yeyrdpevor ydp dows Kai 
dwoldpevor, Srrax dé oddénote dv), In Timaeum, I, p. 263, 
25 (... i) bv dAAd yrynduevdy dors 16 mar). 

$3 98C2-3. For the subject of the clause and its con- 
struction, concerning which Cornford is right against 
Fraccaroli and Taylor, ¢f. besides Proclus, Jn Timaeum, 
III, p. 50, 29-31 and p. 51, 7-8 Simplicius, Phys., p. 1155, 
19-14 and De Caelo, p. 105, 25. 

84 Cf. Proclus, In Timaeum, I, p. 282, 1-9; I, pp. 290, 
24-291,12; III, pp. 50, 31-51, 12. 

35 See note 43 supra. 

56 Cf. Timaeus 52C2-5. So in a sense as well 
as real being and space exists (52D3): it is not non- 
existent even though it is not dvytux dv. Cf. Proclus, In 
Timacum, 1, p. 277, 29-30 (did ydp yeréoswe 1d todrde 
Pes a a eat ytyrdperdy dot a’ 
ot de). 


Sophist is meant to prove that they are not genuine ideas 
(Class. Quarterly, N.S. Il = XLVI [1952], pp. 32-56 
(¢. pp. 52-53] and N.S. III -= XLVIT [1953], pp. 146-8). 
His argument, which secms to me to be entirely mis- 
taken, cannot be examined here. Since, however, he 
takes the Timaeus to be a later work than the Sophist and 
an exposition of Plato's genuine doctrine, it is enough to 
point out that the ideas of odaia, tadrdv, and Odtepor appear 
in Timaeus 35A and 37A-! -B (f. Cherniss, Aristotle's 
Criticism of Plato and the Academy, 1, pp. 409-11). 

s® As Owen appears to think (p. 85, n. 1). 
not say when ‘Plato came to sec’ that the adoption of 
the supposed reform ‘is ruled out by logical absurdities’ ; 
but the text would require us to conclude that it was in 
the interval between finishing Timacus 38A8-B5 and 


writing 38C2-3. 
imacus 29C5-6. 
o Timaeus 34C2-4. 


He docs 
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A MUCH MISREAD PASSAGE OF THE TIMABUS 
(TIMAEUS 49 C 7-50 B5). 


In 1906 Fraccaroli declared that this passage of the Timacus 
had been misunderstood in whole or in part by all earlier com- 
mentators. In 1928 A. E. Taylor in his Commentary on Plato’s 
Timaeus agreed with this judgment but included in the con- 
demnation Fraccaroli’s own interpretation as well. Despite the 
appearance of Taylor’s commentary, Bury’s translation, Corn- 
ford’s translation and commentary, the careful translation by 
Robin, and a special note by Hackforth on part of the passage, 
it remains true in my opinion that the passage has not been 
correctly translated and explained. Since in consequence it is 
often cited as evidence for a doctrine that it does not espouse, I 
have here undertaken to set down first what I hold to be the 
correct translation of 49 C 7-50 A 4, followed by a detailed com- 
mentary to defend and explain this translation point by point, 
then the translation with commentary of the illustrative passage, 
50 A 4-B 5, and finally some supplementary remarks upon the 
significance of the whole passage in its context. 

In Timaeus 48 E ff. Plato has said that his account of the 
universe now requires the introduction of a third factor besides 
the two that he has hitherto been employing. In an attempt to 
explain this third factor he speaks of the fact that phenomenal 
fire, air, water, and earth seem to be constantly changing and 
giving rise one to another. It is to these phenomena that rovrer 
in 49 D 1, the second word of the translation, refers. 


American Journal of Philology 75 (1954), pp. 113-130. 
Reprinted by permission of the Johns Hopkins University Press. 
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Timaeus 49C 7-50 A4 
TRANSLATION 


49C7-D1 Since these thus never appear as severally identical, concern- 


49D5 


49El 


49E5 


50A1 


ing which of them could one without shame firmly assert that 
this is any particular thing and not another?? It is not possible, 
but by far the safest way is to speak of them on this basis:— 
What we ever” see coming to be at different times in different 
places, for example fire, not to say “this is fire” but “what on 
any occasion is such and such is fire” nor “this is water ” but 
“what is always such and such is water ”* nor ever “ <this> ”, 
as if it had some permanence, “is some other” * of the things 
that we think we are designating as something when by way of 
pointing we use the term “this” or “that.”° For it slips away 
and does not abide the assertion of “that” and “this” * or any 
assertion that indicts them of being stable.” But <it is safest) 
not to speak of these as severally distinct * but so to call the 
such and such that always recurs alike in each and all cases 
together,’ for example <to call> *° that which is always such and 
such” fire and so with everything that comes to be; ** and, on 
the other hand, that in which these severally distinct character- 
istics?* are ever and anon being manifested as they come to be 
in it and out of which again they are passing away, it is safest 
to designate it** alone when we employ the word “this” or 
“that ” but what is of any kind soever, hot or white or any of 
the contraries and all that consist of these, not in turn to call it? 
any of these. 


CoMMENTARY 


1 woioy abrav as dv Sriody rovro Kal ob dAdo waylws 8ucxup{dpevos. 
Stallbaum (1838) construed roioy abray éorw 5 1s wayiws Suoxupits- 
pevos Sre Srioiv abrisy toird dort kal obx dAdo. This is syntactically 
possible but it is nonsensical to say: “of which of them could one 
without shame assert that any of them is this and not another.” 
Now, in 49 B 2-5 Plato has said: “For it is hard to assert of each 
of these severally éroiov dvrws S8wp xpy A€yew paddov 4 wip xal 
bxoiov Stiovy padAov 4} Kal Ewavra Kal? Exaordy re (. . . “and which 
one must call any particular thing rather than everything at once 
as well as severally”). This indicates that in the present passage 
rovro is the subject of Sy and éroiv Kai odx dAdo the predicate, the 
antecedent of rovro being woioy abray. The result is the translation 
that I have given, which is perfectly logical and in accord with 
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49 B 2-5 in intention as well as in grammar. So far as I know the 
commentators and translators of the passage, only Eva Sachs (Die 
Fanf Platonischen Kérper, p. 189) has clearly got this sentence right, 
though Robin in his translation (Platon: Oeuvres Completes, II 
[1942]), may have construed it correctly (. . . “qu'il est celui-ci ou 
eelui-l4 et non point un autre”). Archer-Hind made rovro xai ob 
do the predicate and neglected érovy altogether (. . . “ which of 
them can we positively affirm to be really this” . . .); and Cornford, 
construing in the same way, tried to account for érovy as a kind of 
modifier of rovro (“which of them can we stedfastly affirm to be 
this—whatever it may be—and not something else”). Martin’s 
translation seems to follow Stallbaum’s construction. Apelt, Bury, 
Fraccaroli, and Rivaud are unclear, but all of them either neglected 
rovro altogether or took ériovy rovro together somehow as predicate 
of gy. Taylor in his Commentary does not express himself on this 
matter. The construction of this sentence has real significance, for 
anyone who takes rovro here as predicate of Sy is almost bound to 
misconstrue all the rest of the passage. 


* de 8 xaBopspey ddAdore GAAy yeyvopevov. Eva Sachs (op. cit., p. 
189, n. 1) says that dei belongs to xpocayopevay in D6 just as dd 
in 49D7 does; and Taylor (Commentary, p. 319, n. 1) criticizes 
Fraccaroli for taking.“ the def of 49 D 4 and that of D7 apart from 
the xaAciy to which they belong.” (Since there is no xadciy in this 
sentence, Taylor presumably means xpocayopwey in D6, as Mise 
Sachs does.) If the dei in D7 goes with zpocayopevay, however, the 
dxdorore of D 5-6 does too; and, if éxdcrore modifies xpocayopevew, 
the dei here in D4 surely does not, for de . . . éxdorore xpoa- 

pcvey would be at least redundant and to construe so would deprive 
Bien Bo pS uer + + ytyvopevoy of the generalizing adverb that it 
elearly requires. Even if éxdorore in D 5-6 and dei in D7 do not 
modify zpocayopevav, a8 I believe they do not (see note 3 infra), 
both the word-order and the logic are against taking de{ here with 
spooayopevev in D 6 and in favor of taking it with the whole phrase 
8 xaBopapey .. . yryvopevoy, practically meaning: “ whenever any- 
thing is seen happening now here and again there.” Cf. in the 
parallel sentence at 49E7 ff. (see notes 3 and 14 infra) & § 8 
byyeyvopeva ddl... dwddAvran. .. . 

®75 roovroy éxdorore (D 5-6) and rd rovotroy def (D 6-7) are 
clearly parallel and have the same meaning. This is expressed more 
circumstantially by +3 rovotroy det xepipepdpevov Gporov in E 5, where 
dei modifies not repipepdpevov alone (as Taylor implies [Commentary, 
p. 319, n. 1]) but wepipepdpevoy Spotoy, i.e. Syorov no less than 
wepupepopevov. In E6-7 7d Sa wavros rovwvroy is explicitly given as 
the shorter equivalent of the phrase in E 5; and this in itself shows 
that +6 rovovrov éxdorore and 7d rovovrov det in D 5-7 are to be taken 
as unitary phrases, i.e. that éxdorore and def are not to be separated 
from 75 rowiroy and construed with zpocayopevay. 
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That rovro dAAa 13 rowvroy éxdorore aNd rovro dNAd 13 ToLOtToY 
éed are primary objects of spocayopeday (i.e. subjects of the state- 
ment itself) and wip and S8wp are secondary objects (i.e. predicates) 
is shown by the use of 13 roovroy rather than rovtroy and by the 
fact that 3 xaBopapev . . . yryvopevoy, whieh in fact is what men 
commonly call “ fire,” “ water,” ete., is taken up by rovro. (cf. & 

+ « « dwdAAurat, pdvov éxeivo ad xpooayopeiay . .. [49E 7-50 A2 
and note 14 infra). Thus rovro here (D5 and 6) corresponds to 
tovro in D 2 correctly understood as the subject of dy, and wip and 
S8wp here correspond to the predicate sriovy there (see note 1 supra). 
The injunction therefore is “not to call this transient phenomenon 
fire or water.” So Martin construed these words, and so did Frae- 
caroli and Ritter (Platons Dialoge [1903], p. 115, note: “nicht 
dieses Bestimmte sondern eben was eine bestimmte Beschaffenheit 
habe sei Feuer”) ; Eva Sachs (op. cit., p. 189) apparently construed 
correctly but confused herself by translating rovro “die Substanz” 
and 7d roovroy “ die Qualitit.” Taylor (Commentary, p. 316) says 
explicitly that Martin is wrong and that rovro and 7rd rowvroy are 
predicative (i.e. secondary objects): “we must in every case call 
fire not ‘this’ but ‘this-like’”; but the only reason that he gives 
for rejecting Martin’s construction is that it “ makes the text really 
untranslatable,” and this is not true. In fact, if rovro were predica- 
tive, the wip in D6 would be worse than redundant; this Cornford 
seems to have recognized, for he proposed to excise it (Plato’s Cos- 
mology, p. 179, n. 1) since he too took rovro dAAa 7d rowiroy to be 
predicative. So it had been taken by Archer-Hind, Apelt, and Bury; 
before them Stallbaum had so construed it as the natural consequence 
of his misconstruing as 8y érovy rovro in D2. Rivaud appears to 
waver (.. . “du feu par exemple, il ne faut jamais l’appeler ‘ ceci,’ 
une chose déterminée [i.e. rovro as predicative], mais dire ‘ce qui a 
telle qualité’ c’est du feu; ni de l’eau, mais toujours ‘ce qui a telle 
qualité’ c’est de l’eau ” [i. e. 73 rocovroy as subject of the statement]), 
while Robin in his translation appears to construe rovro dAAd 1d 
rowiroy in D5 as subject of wip but the same phrase in D6 as 
predicate of S8wp. 


* wn82 dAAo wore pndév (D7) is parallel to the preceding wip and 
S8up (D6) and like them must be a secondary object (i.e. predica- 
tive). As the preceding xpocayopevew is “understood” with py'd 
S8up rovro in D6, 80 rovro xpocayopevew is “understood” with 
pn8e dAXo word pySév here. So Taylor also understands the supple- 
ment, though he takes this rovro once more as secondary object (i.e. 
predicative). This rovro, however, being the same as that in D5 
and D 6, refers to & xaSopipey .. . yryvopevoy and is the primary 
object of xpocayopevay, i.e. the subject of dAdo pnSev, and ds twa 
gxov BeBawryra modifies this rovro, not d\Ao pndéy as Taylor sup- 
poses. The point is that as we should not say of the transient 
phenomenon “ this is fire” or “this is water,” so we should not 
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imply that it has any permanence by saying of it “this is air,” 
“this is earth,” or “ this is” anything else either (see note 5 infra). 
Taylor thinks (Commentary, p. 317) that Martin’s periphrastic 
translation implies his own construction, but it seems to me rather 
to imply the construction that I have adopted. Eva Sachs (op. cit., 
pp. 189-190) may also have construed this clause as I do, but her 
translation like Fraccaroli’s is too compendious to be clear in this 
matter. Apelt, Bury, Rivaud, and Robin translate as if they 
“supplied” only xpocayopeiav, with ds twa éxov BeBadryta as the 
predicate of dAAo pndev (e.g. Cornford: “nor must we speak of 
anything else as having some permanence . . .”) ; but the parallelism 
of the preceding two clauses, xpocayopevav with primary and secon- 
dary objects, is against the introduction of such a construction here. 
Arvher-Hind’s translation, on the other hand, implies d\Ao pydév as 
primary object of xpocayopevey, Ss riva éxov BeBadry7a in agreement 
with this, and dca Saxvivres . . . fyovpeOd mm a8 predicate of dAdo 
pyfév. Archer-Hind translates this last clause: “such predicates as 
we express by the use of the terms ‘this’ and ‘that’ and suppose 
that we signify something thereby.” As Taylor has said (Commen- 
tary, p. 317) this mistranslates the words Sexvivres and SyAoiv, and 
in saying “this” of something one does not apply a predicate to it; 
but possibly Archer-Hind meant by his translation only “such words 
as we put into the grammatical predicate when we mean to signify 
something by saying ‘ This is X’.” In that case, however, his transla- 
tion would mean “ we must not imply stability of anything by saying 
of it that it is e.g. fire, water, etc.”; but this the passage cannot 
mean, for, far from saying that nothing can be called “ fire,” ete. it 
explicitly states what should and what should not be so called. 


Sdca .. . hyovpdld r= (rovrev) doa... HyovpeOd vm and de- 
pends upon dAdo pndéy, which it thus specifies (so Taylor, Cornford, 
Bury and apparently Fraccaroli, Apelt, and Robin) ; but “ the ante- 
cedent to éca” is not, as Taylor says it is (Commentary, p. 316), the 
“things which we mistakenly suppose to be permanent,” i.e. the 
ever-changing phenomena. Taylor supports this interpretation by 
saying: “For the subject of the following ¢evya cannot well be 
anything but the dca, and it is the things falsely supposed to be 
permanent which ¢evye.” Martin, Fracearoli, Apelt, Rivaud, Corn- 
ford, and Robin would all appear to admit this argument of Taylor’s, 
for they all translate as if the subject of ¢evya were plural. It must 
be singular, however, as of ixouévoy proves (of this Archer-Hind, 
Bury, and Eva Sachs were evidently aware); and the subject of 
gedya, therefore, is not dca but the rovro which is the primary object 
of xpocayopeiay and of which dAdo pydty (rovrev) doa . . . Hyod- 
ped vx is the predicate. 

The clause, dca... tyovpebd rt, does not itself mean “ phe- 
nomena”; it means simply “ X, where X is what we mean to desig- 
nate as something when by using the deictic pronoun we say ‘ this is 
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X’.” In short it means what Archer-Hind’s inaccurately expressed 
translation of it may have intended, though not in the construction 
that he gave it (see note 4 supra), for the point is not that you 
should not designate a phenomenon “this” or “that” (the fact 
that you cannot do so is in the next sentence given as the reason why 
you should not do what this sentence enjoins) but that you should 
not call the phenomenon anything (like “fire” and “water,” the 
examples already given) that is designated in such statements as 
“ this is x.” 

*I have omitted nal ryy rede in E3 (instead of which according 
to Rivaud W, Y, and Parisinus Graec. 1812 have xai ry rovrov) 
because it is absent from Simplicius’ quotation of this passage 
(Phys., p. 224, 4-5). It is not, however, open to any of the objec- 
tions raised against it by Eva Sachs (op. cit., p. 190, n. 1 and p. 204, 
n. 1), Apelt (n. 140), Taylor (Commentary, pp. 317-18), and Corn- 
ford (p. 179, n. 3); and the “ emendations” of Eva Sachs (ry rod 
8éy, which she herself doubted but which is adopted by Rivaud and 
Robin), Cook Wilson (ryyv rod S8e), Richards (ryv r7Se), and Taylor 
(rhyv rov8e) are either no improvement or betray misunderstanding 
of the passage. To say that a phenomenon does not abide the asser- 
tion 7@S« does not mean that it cannot be said “to exist for so and 
so” (as Taylor puts it, loc. cit. [if it did, his ryv rovSe would be open 
to the same objection]) but that you cannot designate it rode just as 
you cannot designate it ré8e or rovro. To designate something roe 
is to indicate that this thing has something else as a predicate (cf. the 
Aristotelian formula 73 ixdpyev rd8e rg8e, where rg8e is “ subject” 
and 7é8e “ predicate” [e.g. Anal. Prior. 49 A6]), just as to desig- 
nate it rovde is to indicate that it possesses something else or is the 
object of an action, thought, or assertion (not that é¢ is “ relative to 
8 this,” i.e. to something else, as Taylor presumes). If because a 
yeyrd; is constantly changing you cannot point to it and say 
7é8e (“this”), it is obvious that you cannot point to it and say 
rede (“to [or] for this”) or robe (“of this”) either (cf. Par 
menides 142 A 1-2: 6 82 py ton, . . . dy dy nt abrg f abrod;). 


' The plurals, pdvipa os dvra adrd am 8-4) are at first sight strange 
after the singular subject of gevya ovy twopévoy (E 2, see note & 
supra), to which aird should refer. They present no problem, of 
course, to the interpreters who erroneously represent the subject of 
¢edya as plural. On the other hand, Archer-Hind and Eva Sachs, 
who correctly translate that subject as singular, improperly translate 
pda ... adrd as singular too. Bury tries to preserve the change 
in number by translating “ For such an object shuns . . . which indi- 
cates that they are stable”; but “such an object” is an evasion 
ealculated to soften the transition, which neither he nor anyone ex- 
plains. Apparently Plato, just because he has said that “it,” the 
phenomenon, does not abide, immediately and without further ex- 
planation refers not to “it” as a single thing but to “them,” the 
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multiple and transient phases of the phenomenal flux that cannot 
be identified as distinct objects. 

© 4X8 raira pay exaora py Adyey (E 4). Archer-Hind took &acra 
as primary object of Adyay and ratra as secondary object (i.e. predi- 
cate of xacra): “ The word ‘this’ we must not use of any of them.” 
Eva Sachs, Apelt, and Bury construed in the same way and to the 
game effect. So did Hackforth (C.Q., XXXVIII [1944], p. 36: 
“,.. not to speak of the several things in question as ‘these’”), 
though Taylor had already objected (Commentary, p. 318) to the 
supposed use of raira as the plural of rovro in this sense. Taylor 
himeelf took raira éxacra together as object of A¢yey and interpreted 
the clause to mean: “one should use none of these phrases.” Corn- 
ford struck a compromise, construing as Archer-Hind had done but 
taking ratra to mean “ these expressions ”: “ we should not use these 
expressions of any of them.” 

Apart from the dubious assumption that Plato would have written 
#) . . . &xaora if he had meant only pybtv abréy, all these interpre- 
tations make this clause a mere repetition of the preceding sentence, 
which has already said that no phenomenon can be designated rovre 
or réde. What is new in this clause is the word gxacra; and, since 
the datum from which the whole of D4-E4 has proceeded is the 
“fact” that phenomena are processes in which no clear distinction 
of separate phases can be made (C7f.: rovrwy ob8érore ray abrév 
dxdorwy pavrafopévwy), it seems probable that here the word daora 
is itself a significant part of the injunction consequent upon this 
fact. I have shown that rovro is the primary object (not the secon- 
dary object or predicate) of xpocayopeiay in D5 and D6 and is to 
be supplied as such in D7 (see notes 3 and 4 supra). It is only 
reasonable to construe ravra in the same way here, taking it to mean 
the transient phases of phenomenal process to which the immediately 
preceding atrd refers (see note 7 supra), and to construe éxacra a8 
predicative. Martin may have construed the words in this way (“il 
ne faut jamais nommer a part, comme une chose distincte, aucun de 
oes objets”), and so may Rivaud (“il ne faut jamais les désigner 
comme des objets isolés”). Robin must have understood raira to 
refer to the phenomena, but he seems to have taken ratra éxaora 
together as the object of Aéyay (“ mais ce sont 1a, dans leur singu- 
larité, &tres A ne point nommer”). This rather obscure translation, 
when read in the light of Robin’s note (p. 1473: “le sujet sensible 
.«.y, determination passagére ..., eat proprement innomable”) 
appears to approximate the intention of the Greek; but the implied 
construction can hardly be right, for it leaves odrw in E6 with no 
reference (as Robin must have sensed, since he evades this difficulty 
by rendering odrw “ uniformément ”). Fraccaroli clearly took ravra. 
dxacra in the way Robin later did, but he seems to have “ supplied ” 
oSre with Aéyay by anticipation of obrw xaAdv in E6 (“non si chia- 
mino quindi cosi queste cose singole ”) ; this is not only an improbable 
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device in itself, but it would require ore either to have different 
references in the two places (i.e. not to call the several phenomena 
“ this,” ete. but to call 13 rowtroy “ fire,” etc.) or to have the wrong 
reference in one of the two (i.e. not to call the several phenomena 
“ this,” ete. but to call 13 rocotroy “ this,” ete.). 


® 53 8 rowvroy del wepipepdpevor 5G, éxdorov wéps xal ovuprdvrev 
otra xadciv. Fraccaroli, Eva Sachs, Robin, and Flaten ake oe] 
ToovToy . . . ovprdvrov as a single phrase. Martin, Rivaud, Taylor, 
and Cornford take 73 rowirov . . . dpowy as a single phrase but 
construe éxdorov wépi xai cupwdvrov With xadciy. Stallbaum, Archer- 
Hind, Apelt, and Bury all separate del wrepipepdpevov Spoov from 
76 rowirov, which they take to stand alone as the designation to be 
used of “each and all” the phenomena. Stallbaum, changing Spoov 
to dpolws, interpreted : “to use rd rovwtroy, since it is always in flux, 
equally of each and all of them.” Archer-Hind adopted Stallbaum’s 
emendation but construed it differently ; his translation, supplemented 
by his notes, is: “but such, applying in the same sense to all their 
mutations (i.e. keeping pace with the elements in their transforma- 
tions), we must predicate of each and all (i.e. rovovroy can always 
be applied to any of them in the same sense [Spofws]).” This seems 
to imply: 13 rowiroy, del wepipepdpevoy Spolws éxdorov wépt Kal oupr 
wdytwv, odtw Kadev (= Spoiws wept éxdorov Kal cupwdvrwv Kady), 
which at least gives a function to the odrw, which Stallbaum disre- 
garded altogether. Apelt retained syovoy, but by “ understanding ” 
7% ycyvopévy with it (see his note 141) interpreted in the same 
general sense as Archer-Hind: “sondern nur ‘ das Derartige’ diirfen 
wir als eine in ihrer Bedeutung sich entsprechend wandelnde Be- 
zeichnung von jedem einzelnen wie von allen zusammen brauchen.” 
Here again otrw is disregarded, as it is by Bury too, who further- 
more, while keeping dpoov, changes repipepdpevoy to wepipepoptver: 
“but in regard to each of them and all together we must apply 
the term ‘such’ to represent what is always circling around (de 
wepipepoptvwy Spooy).” Bury’s “emendation” is alone enough to 
condemn his interpretation, since it imports into the text a construe- 
tion, Spoov with the genitive, unexampled in Plato and questionable 
in any good Greek (cf. Kiihner-Gerth, II, 1, p. 413, n. 10; Stephanus, 
Thesaurus, V [1851], 1966-67). The interpretations of Stallbaum, 
Archer-Hind, and Apelt all are determined by the erroneous assump- 
tion that wepipépecfa: must connote a change of nature and that 
rovovrov must therefore be meant to be the proper denotation of 
anything so changing (e.g. Archer-Hind: “that is to say rocotvroy 
... denotes]... variable attribute”; Apelt: “Dieser [der 
Name] . .. ist also in einem besténdigen Bedeutungswandel be- 
griffen”). Nothing is ever said here or elsewhere, however, to sug- 
gest that the word roodroy itself implies transience or instability of 
-what it is used to denote, and the verb repidépeoOa: need not and in 
fact usually does not connote change of nature or character in its 
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subject. An exact parallel to wepipepdpuevoy here is to be found in 
Republic 402 A (re rd oroxeia py AarOdvos tyds éAlya Svra dy drdow 
ols torw wepipepdpeva) and 402C (apiy ay rd ris cwppootvys déy 
+ + Wavraxou weppepopeva yropilwpey ...). The letters and the 
dy there are all severally the same wherever they recur (ef. the same 
example in Politicus 277 E-278 D and observe ryv abriy dpowryra 
xai ¢vow [278 B 1-2] used for the identity of a letter that recurs in 
two different syllables); and dei wepipepdpevoy Suoroy here must 
have the same meaning: “ always recurring alike,” i.e. “ always self- 
identical in its recurrences.” 76 4 wayrds rovovroy in the next line, 
which in the particular example there given must be the equivalent 
of 13 rowiroy . .. here, both confirms the meaning of dei wepi- 
depdpevoy Sporoy and shows that these three words at least must form 
a single phrase with rd rowvroy (the predicative position being not 
unusual but normal for participial modifiers [cf. Gildersleeve, Syn- 
tax of Classical Greek, Part II, §§ 622, 623, 634]); and it is the 
stranger that Apelt, Archer-Hind, and Bury did not so construe 
them, for they all took rd 8a wavrés ro.ovroy as a single phrase. 
There are at least two reasons for taking éxdorov wept kai cupwdvrew 
also as part of this phrase instead of construing it with otrw xadeiv. 
For one thing it is wanted to emphasize the identity of the character- 
istic through all its manifestations. The other and decisive reason 
is the meaning of odrw xadeiy itself. 

As has been said, Stallbaum, Apelt, and Bury simply disregarded 
otrw, Taylor (Commentary, p. 318) took it to refer forward to the 
example which follows (as Martin also had done) and interpreted: 
“in each case and in all to give the name (i.e. the name of ‘ fire’ 
or ‘water,’ etc.) to the this-like which is perpetually turning up as 
similar.” Cornford (Plato’s Cosmology, p. 179, n. 4), on the other 
hand, took it “as resuming the long phrase that precedes” and 
translated: “‘that which is of a certain quality and has the same 
sort of quality as it perpetually recurs in the cycle’ (13 rovovroy 
. . « Sporovy)—that is the description we should use (oSrw xaAciv) in 
the ease of each and all of them” (éxdgrov wépt xai cuuxdvrov). The 
“them ” which we are so to describe are according to Cornford the 
phenomena, of which we are not to use the expressions “this” and 
“that”; and accordingly he tries to interpret 15 84 wayrés tovovroy 
(E 6-7), which we are to call “ fire,” ete., as flery stuff of which there 
is at all times a certain amount and of which the quality is sufficiently 
“ alike” to be recognized and named (op. cit., p. 179, n. 5). It is 
more difficult to be sure just what Taylor conceived 13 rowirov . . . 
Sporoy to be, but his references to rootroy as meaning a “ phase,” 
“occurrence,” or “ passing phase” (Commentary, pp. 318-19, 321) 
suggest that like Cornford he supposed it to be phenomenal appear- 
ance for which the designation ro.ovrov is here recommended. The 
following words, xai 8) xai wip 1d 8 wavrds rowiroy, whether in 
the original or in the translations of Taylor or of Cornford, comport 
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ill with such an interpretation, however. Hackforth, therefore, who 
holds (op. cit., pp. 36-7) that “the purpose of the whole context is 
not to correct our ordinary reference of the terms, fire, air, etc... . ,” 
objects that the interpretations of Taylor and of Cornford make 
Plato give a positive injunction that the words “ fire,” etc. are to 
be used in a new reference; and he proposes to cure this by placing 
a colon after xadciy and taking 1rd 82 rovovroy . . . xadciy to mean: 
“ yather that quality which in the case of each and all of them is from 
time to time recurring as a similar quality we ought to designate 
accordingly (i.e. the right way to indicate a quality is by an adjec- 
tive, such as xvpades or iSapés).” In fact, however, the whole point 
of 49 D 3-E 4 (of which Hackforth says nothing in his note) is that 
the proper reference for the terms “ fire,” ete. is not the phenomenal 
flux of which men do erroneously try to assert them (see notes 3 and 
5 supra). Neither has there been anything in the passage so far to 
suggest that phenomenal fire should properly be called rupwdes ; and, 
if otrw did refer to ro.ovrovy, as Hackforth makes it do, it ought to 
mean simply “to call the such and such ... such and such (the 
construction which Eva Sachs had long ago put upon it) and not 
“to call it by adjectives.” Hackforth objected to the clumsy Greek 
implied by Cornford’s construction; but worse than clumsiness is its 
assumption that 76 rovovroy xaAelv epi éxdorov is Greek for “ to call 
each such and such.” This construction is implied by the translations 
of Archer-Hind, Bury, and Apelt too, and Apelt tried to defend it 
(note 141); but he offers no example of rovro xaAciv mepi ris 
meaning “to call something this,” and I have neither been able to 
find one nor do I believe that any exists. Cornford and Hackforth, 
on the other hand, are right as against Taylor and Martin in seeing 
that oSrw must get its meaning from something that precedes it, not 
from what follows. 

The fundamental mistake made by these and most interpreters, 
however, is their assumption that Plato must here be saying what 
name or kind of name the phenomenal “ phases,” “ moments,” or 
“occurrences” should be called, whereas he has already said that 
these transient moments of flux cannot be called anything distinct 
from anything else. This so many have overlooked simply because 
they have misconstrued the roiro in D2, D5, and D6 and conse- 
quently the raira in E4, When it is seen that ratra piv éxacra py 
Aéyav means “ not to speak of these phenomenal phases as severally 
distinct,” the very balance of the sentence, rd 82 rovodrov . . . obre 
xaeiy, “ but so to call the such and such .. . ,” reveals the meaning 
necessarily to be that “severally distinct,” exacrov, is properly 
predicated rather of the characteristic that is identical in each and 
all of its recurrences; and in fact a few lines later (E8) éxaora 
a’rey is used of these characteristics that are manifested in the 
medium. (For the interpretations of otrw xaAeiv implied by the 
translations of Fraccaroli and Robin see note 8 sub fin. supra. 
Rivaud apparently makes otrw refer to the rov Sy that he adopts in 
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E3; the improbability of that emendation apart [see note 6 suprs), 
the reference could not be to row &y without being to the ré% and 
rovro there [E 2-3] at the same time, and that would amount to 
ee ee ee ee 


1° Hackforth (loc. cit.) would take this as a separate sentence: 
“and in point of fact fire is perpetual quality, as also is everything 
that comes into being.” His reason for doing this is determined by 
his erroneous interpretation of the whole passage, however (see note 
9 supra) ; and xai 8% xai is best taken in its usual sense as introducing 
& particular example of the general rule just enunciated, not, as 
Hackforth does, to introduce a minor premise in a supposed syl- 
logiam, the conclusion of which is in fact not expressed. 


11 Eva Sachs (op. cit., pp. 190-2) takes rowtroy in E7 as predica- 
tive to wip rd 3a wayrds in E6, which she translates “Feuer in 
seiner Gesamterscheinung ” and distinguishes as “das Feuer im All” 
(i.e. the “ non-substantial” idea of fire) from dway dcovwep dy dq 
yéveow, which in turn she takes to mean “ jedes Feuer dasein Werden 
hat,” i.e. “die Einzelerscheinung ‘Feuer’.” The very fact that 
whenever rovoiroy appears in this passage it appears with the article 
(73 rovodroy in D 5, D 6, E 5) is enough to condemn such a construc- 
tion and to make it practically certain that here too the article 
governs rowiroy, i.e. that rd &a wayrés rooiroy is a single phrase 
to which wip xai dxay . . . yéveow is to be taken predicatively. (13 
&y 7G xayri wip of Philebus 29 B-C will not support either term of 
Eva Sach’s equation: it has nothing to do with an “ idea of fire,” 
and it cannot be a parallel to +5 &2 wayrds in this passage.) 

73 8a wayrés rowiroy is the equivalent of +3 rowtroy de wept 
depdpevoy Spooy éxdorov wépt Kal ovprdvrwy, i.e. it is the character- 
istic X which is always X, always identical with itself. The only 
other possible meaning of 8 xayrds is “ thoroughly,” “ altogether ”; 
and, if that meant anything here, it would come to the same thing. 
Most interpreters translate by “constantly,” “ perpetually,” “ at all 
times ”; but some of them clearly seek to give this a distributive or 
aggregative implication which approximates the interpretation of 
Eva Sachs, who baldly translates +5 rowtrov in E5 by “ Aggre- 
gatzustand ” and 73 82 xayrds in E6 by “in seiner Gesamterschei- 
nung.” So according to Cornford (see note 9 supra) 7d 8a wavrds 
rowvroy refers to a fiery stuff of which there is at all times (i.e. 
at any given time) a certain amount that can be recognized and 
named. Apart from the fact that &4 wayrés cannot bear such a 
meaning any more than it can the still freer translation of Apelt 
(“alles . . . was tiberhaupt als ein derartiges erscheint ”), 73 rovov- 
roy has not been prescribed as the proper designation of a single 
phenomenal occurrence, and 80 7d 8d wavrés rowiroy cannot be 
prescribed as the designation of any phenomenal aggregate, all of 
which together must be as transient and indistinguishable as the 
transient components. 
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18 dway Soovmep dy éxy yéveow like wip is predicate of 73 8: wavrds 
rovovror, and this itself proves that +3 8 wayrds is a general formula 
in which rovotroy is a “ variable.” I.e. the only factors in generation 
that can properly be called by the distinct names, “ fire,” “ air,” 
“ water,” ete. are the characteristics which being perpetually identical 
are severally distinct, not the unstable manifestations in phenomenal 
flux that cannot be clearly distinguished from one another. 


1° txaora abréy (E 8), i.e. the perpetually identical characteristics 
which are severally distinct, each being r3 8&2 wayrés rowvroy and 
which are properly called “ fire,” “water,” etc. See note 9 supra 
(sub fin.). 


4 dxeivo (50.41) resumes éy § . . . dwddAvra: and is the primary 
object of xpocayopeiay. This is exactly parallel to the construction 
in 49 D 4-6 where rovro resumes dei 3 xafopapev . . . eee 
is the primary object of xpocayopevay (see note 3 supra). 


18 dxeiyo in 50 A 4 is the primary object of xaAciy (just as éxeivo in 
60 Al is the primary object of xpocayopeduy [note 14 supra]) and 
pn8ty rovrav, which resumes 73 dxowvoiy rt . . . ex rovrey is predi- 
cate to this. Just as 50A1-2 means “to designate it (i.e. the 
receptacle) alone when we employ the word ‘this’ or ‘that’,” so 
50 A 2-4 means “not to call it (i.e. the receptacle) any of these 
(ie. any kind of thing [cf. Theactetus 152 D 4 for éxoovowy 11)).” 
This clause was correctly construed by Stallbaum and Martin; but 
Archer-Hind perversely took éxeivo to refer to rd dxowovoiy 1... 
& rovrwy and the antecedent of p8tv rovrwy to be ro re TovTo Kal 7 
7é8e in the preceding clause (50 A 1-2), and the translations of Apelt, 
Bury, Cornford, and Hackforth all adopt this misconstruction (e. g. 
Hackforth, loc. cit.: “to a qualitative entity, whatever it be, ... we 
must not apply any of these terms [i.e. terms like ‘this’ or 
‘that’]”). Fraccaroli and Rivaud have the same misinterpretation, 
but they seem to have reached it by another way. They appear to 
have taken pySty rovrey as referring to 1d dxowvolv mm... ex 
rovrwy but to have made this the primary object of xaAciy and to 
have taken éxeivo as predicative (e.g. Rivaud: “pour ce qui est 
qualifié de quelque maniére que ce soit . . . nous ne le designerons 
jamais du terme cela”). As for Taylor, I cannot find that he 
expresses himself on the matter in his Commentary. Robin in 1919 
(Etudes sur... la Physique ... de Platon, p. 20, n. 2) adopted 
Archer-Hind’s translation, which he says agrees with that of Cousin; 
but in his own translation of 1942 he silently discarded it and con- 
strued correctly: “mais toute détermination qualitative, chaud ou 
blane ete. . .. , aucune de ces appellations ne lui (the receptacle) 
doit étre assignée,” simply referring to 50 D-51 B, which shows con- 
elusively that this is the meaning of 50A24 (e.g. 5145-6: rp 
- « « bro8oxiy pifre yiv pire dépa pire wip pujre Sup Adyoper psfre 
80a & rovrev pire ef Sv raiira yéyovev). 
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Timaeus 50 A 4-B5 


There follows immediately a visual figure intended to illustrate 
what has just been said in 49 C 7-50 A 4.2* Suppose that golden 
figures of all kinds are continually being remoulded each and all 
into all others, and suppose that someone points to one of them 
and asks “ What is it?” In reply to this question, Plato says: 

By far the surest answer so far as truth is concerned is to say 
“gold”; but as to the triangle and all the other figures that 
were coming to be in it, <the surest thing is> never to say “ these 
are,” ?7 since they <i.e. what would be denoted by “these” ™* 
are changing even while one is making the statement, but to be 
content if with some assurance he may be willing to accept <the 
statement) “ What is such and such <is).” ® 


1° With the use of cadécrepoy .. . dweiy here (50A4-5) of. 
cadptorepov pa in Sophist 233 D3 ff. and 13 cadécraroy in 
Lows 691 B 11 ff. 


11The reply “gold” (i.e, “this is gold”) corresponds to the 
admonition to designate only the receptacle by the statement “ this 
is...” or “that is...” (49E7-50A2). The continually re 
moulded gold (not the figures themselves that come and go in it) 
stands for the transient phenomena; and to the injunction not to 
say of the latter “this is fire,” etc. (49D 5-E 2) corresponds the 
injunction here pndérore Adyav raira os Syra. This, since the reason 
given for the injunction (B3-4: & ye . . . perawirra) is the same 
as that given (E 24: gedya yap... ddows) for not calling the 
phenomenon anything of which we say “this is X” (D7-E 2, see 
notes 4 and 5 supra), must mean “ never to say that these are” in 
the sense “ never to say ‘this is triangle,’ ‘ this is square,’ ete.” 

This construction and interpretation are in fact implied by Tay- 
lor’s paraphrase (Commentary, p. 321: To the question “ What is 
this I have in my hands?” he says “ it would be safer to say ‘gold’ 
than to say ‘a triangle’ or ‘a square,’ since the figure [i.e., the 
golden figure to which one would point and say: ‘this is...’) 
would be actually changing as you spoke”). All interpreters, 80 
far as I know, elicit an entirely different meaning from the Greek, 
however, for they take raira as merely resumptive of 1d rpiywroy 
. . » eveylyvero and dyra as existential and translate “ never to speak 
of them (i.e. the triangle, etc.) as existing” or the equivalent. 
Cornford too translates in this fashion, but in a note (op. cit., p. 182, 
n. 2) he suggests as preferable: “ never to speak of a triangle, ete. 
as these (things), as though they had being.” This is to take ratra 
as the secondary object of A¢yay (i.e. predicative to 13 rplywvor 
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wrd.), which is in accord with the erroneous construction of rodro 
in 49D 2, D5, D6 and ratra in E4 as predicative. Just as in és 
dy drioty rovro (49 D 1-2), however, rovro is the subject of dy (see 
note 1 supra), 0 here ravra is the subject of dyra, for raira ds 
évra, being the forbidden reply to the question r/ wor’ éozi, to which 
én. xpvods is the correct answer, must represent ratra tplywvov doa 
re GAda oyjpard tore just a8 Sr. xpvods stands for robro, 

The displacement of os in such phrases is not uncommon (cf. Theae- 
tetus 188 A 3, Sophist 255 C 1, Laws 878 A 5) nor is the construction 
és with accusative participle after Aéyaw (cf. Sophist 263 B 9, Laws 
643 D 8); Laws 641 C 8-D 1 exemplifies both at once, the accusative 
participle with as after A¢yey and the hyperbaton of ds. 

In taking raira as merely resumptive of 7d rpiywvov . . . dveyly- 
vero interpreters have failed to observe that the figures dca dveylyvero 
<7 xpvog> correspond to the zaera abrov dyyyripera Cri 
brotoxi> (49 E 8), each of which can be defined by the formula rd 
& wavrés rowotroy, and that as those are not to be identified with 
their phenomenal manifestations, which cannot be clearly distin- 
guished from one another (ojSérore ray abrav éxdotwv davraLopever 
[D1]; see note 13 supra), 20 these are not to be identified with the 
golden figures (cyjpara é& xpuoov). These interpreters would make 
Plato here deny existence to 15 rpi-ywvov, ete. whereas what he says 
is simply that you must not point to the continually changing golden 
shapes and say “these are triangle, square, etc.” 


18 From what has been said in note 17 supra it should be clear that 
the antecedent of 2 ye. . . perawixra is not 7d rpiyavov dca te 
Qa oxjpara but ravra—or rather in a strict sense the golden 
shapes (i.e. the phenomena) to which the naif answerer is likely to 
point and say “ these are triangles, squares, ete.” It is the fact that 
these are being remoulded even while he says “this is...” that 
makes it wrong to say of them “ this is” anything but “gold.” Cf. 
gebya yap oby iwopévoy xr. (49 E2) and note 5 supra on the sub- 
ject of that sentence. 


19 4X’ day dpa Kal 1d rowiroy per’ dogarelas MéArAn 8éxeoGal Tivos, 
dyaray (50B4-5). Martin goes wildly wrong here, translating: 
“mais si quelqu’un demandait & savoir d’une maniére certaine com- 
ment se nomme une telle apparence (i.e. 7d rotovrov), il faudrait le 
lui dire.” He seems to have taken é6éAy 5€xeo8a: to mean “ wants 
to know,” “ asks” and éyaxay to mean “to comply with the request,” 
“ to content him,” neither of which is a possible interpretation of the 
Greek. Archer-Hind, Fraccaroli, Bury, and Cornford took the sub- 
ject of 26édy to be 1d rpiywvov doa re GAAa oxyjpara. So Cornford 
translates: “if they so much as consent to accept the description 
‘what is of such and such a quality’ with any certainty”; and the 
others translate to the same effect. The whole sentence from 50A7 
to the end, however, is determined by the hypothesis that someone 
asks @ question (Sexvivros 84 nos . . . wal epopdvov sl wor’ tor) 
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and is framed as the recommendation of a reply to that questioner 
(. . . dopaddoraroy elweiy . . . 7d 82... pySdwore Néyew . . . AAV’ 
. «. dyaway); and consequently the person who asks the question, 
not the thing about which he asks, must be thought of as the one who 
will accept or decline to accept this answer. So the clause must mean 
“but to be content if the questioner is willing to accept (as a reply) 
...; and so far at any rate Rivaud, Robin, and apparently Apelt 
translate the clause correctly. The reply itself is represented only 
by +3 rowtroy, and it is difficult to be sure what these three trans- 
lators took this to mean. Robin, having construed 50B3 to mean 
“ never to designate the triangle, ete. as dvra” translates this: “mais 
si... V’interlocuteur . . . accepte qu’on lui nomme ce tel que 
devient la chose.” Apelt and Rivaud appear to have interpreted the 
whole context to mean that you must not speak of the figures as 
évra but may speak of them as 73 rowvroy. Taylor too, despite his 
implied construction of 50B3 (see note 17 supra), interprets the 
present clause to mean “ you could not safely go further than to eall 
the shape of the moment a rowiroy, a ‘ phase’ in the history of the 
piece of gold” (Commentary, p. 321). Archer-Hind, Fraccaroli, 
Bury, and Cornford certainly take the meaning to be that the 
triangle, ete., which should not be spoken of as existing (dvra), 
may admit the predicate “such” (13 rovvrov). All such interpreta- 
tions make ro.otvroy and dy alternatives, a notion that is suggested 
by nothing in the passage that this sentence is meant to illustrate. 
17d rovodroy here is the abbreviated alternative to the forbidden state- 
ment raira ds dvra. With it therefore must be understood ds dy 
from the preceding ds dyra and 1d rovovroy must be related to this 
Sy just as ravra is to dyra. So those who interpret the former phrase 
to mean “‘ never to speak of them (i.e. the triangle, ete.) as existing” 
ought to take rd rotodroy here not, as they do, to mean that you may 
“speak of them as rootroy” but rather to mean that you may 
“speak of 13 rovotroy (contrasted to the triangle, etc.) as existing.” 
Cornford’s alternative suggestion for raira ws dvra, “ never to speak 
of a triangle, etc. as these (things), as though they had being,” would 
permit him to take +3 rootroy as parallel to raira and to under- 
stand it to mean “but to speak of the triangle, ete. as rovovroy”; 
but it would do so only if 1) radra were the secondary object of 
Méyay, 2) the subject of e6édry S€xeo8ar Were 75 tplywvoy xr., and 3) 
78 rovtroy were the proper expression of such a predicate object of 
8éxerGa. None of these conditions is acceptable, however. In note 
17 supra I have shown why ravra must be the subject of dyra, not 
the secondary object of A¢yey, and at the beginning of the present 
note why the subject of Ody 8éyerOa must be the questioner and 
not the things about which he asks. 1d ro.ovrov, then, being the 
statement which the questioner may be induced to accept and thus 
replacing raira, must be the subject of that statement; and the only 
verb that ean reasonably be understood with it is dy (or éori) from 
the preceding gyra. This in effect yields as the total injunction 
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pnSérore Aéya tavTa os dvra GANA 7d rowiroy <as dy>, meaning 
“never to say these are <the triangle and the other figures) ” but 
to say “what is such and such <is),” which is exactly parallel to 


ps} ToUro GANA 7d rovovroy éxdorore barge pane! wip xrd. (49 D 5 ff.) 
and to ratra péy xara py Adyew, 7d 82 rowtrov . . . obrw xadeiy 
(49 B 4-6). 


SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS 


What Plato says in Timaeus 49 C-50 B, in contrast to what 
he is ordinarily quoted as saying, is :— 


1) Phenomena cannot be distinctively denominated, because 
no part of the phenomenal flux is distinguishable from any other. 
Because you cannot, by saying “this is . . .,” distinguish any 
phase of the flux from any other, you cannot say of any “ this is 
fire ” or “ this is water,” etc. 

2) The distinctive names, naively and improperly applied to 
phenomena, denominate in each case “the such and such, what- 
ever the correct formula may be, that is always identical in each 
and all of its occurrences.” 

8) If at any time anywhere one tries to distinguish any phase 
of the phenomenal flux from any other by saying “this,” one 
always in fact points to the permanent, unchanging, and char- 
acterless receptacle in which are constantly occurring transient 
and indeterminable manifestations of the determinate character- 
istics just mentioned. 


In 50 B-51B Plato tries further to clarify and illustrate 
chiefly by use of analogies the nature of this medium or re- 
ceptacle, which finally in 52 A 8 he calls “space ” (x#pa). 

What are identified by the formula 73 rovotrov del repipepdpevov 
Spovoy éxdorov xépt xal cupmdyrov or 7d 8a wavrés rowiroy or even 
just 73 rovotroy are manifested by coming to be in the receptacle 
from which again they disappear. Later these distinct and self- 
identical characteristics that enter and leave the receptacle are 
called pupsuara rev dvrwy del (50 C 4-5) and rév det dvrwv dpopord- 
para (51 A 2), and in 52 C their nature is said to be that of an 
image (cixev) of intelligible reality, to which it is épérvpoy spowy 
te (52 A 4-7). They are consequently not ideas *° (which, more- 


2 As Fraccaroli (op. cit., p. 248, n. 1) seems to suggest and Eva 
Sachs (op. cit., pp. 191-2) definitely asserts. 
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over, are emphatically said not to enter into anything [58 A 2-8 
and C5-D1]). They are occasionally called &8, yémm, and 
popdal (50 C 1, 50 E 5, 51 A 8, 52 D6), but these words in their 
context mean only “characters.” It is misleading to call them 
“ qualities,” as many translators and commentators do, for they 
are not confined to qualities (the p:pypara of fire, water, earth, 
air, etc. are on the same footing as those of everything else [cf. 
51 B 5-6 and 51 A 5-6]) and the use of 73 roovroy in 49 D-50 B 
has nothing whatever to do with the distinction between “ qual- 
ity ” and “substance.” ** On the other hand, they are not the 
same as the transient phenomena either, for phenomena are the 
apparent alterations of the receptacle as a result of their con- 
tinual entrance into it and exit from it (50 C 3-4). Phenomenal 
fire is the region of the receptacle that has at any moment been 
affected by fire, phenomenal water the region that has been 
affected by water, and so on according as the p:pyjpara enter into 
the receptacle (51 B 4-6, cf. 52D4-E1). The intensity and 
limits of the apparent affections of the receptacle are continually 
changing and so are indeterminable as fire, water, or anything 
else. Plato, having said that what fire is cannot be said to be 
“this ” or “that” phase of the phenomenal flux but only to be 
the perpetually self-identical characteristic that is the determin- 
ing factor of the indeterminable affection, neither says nor sug- 
gests, as he is so often said to do, either that the unidentifiable 
phases of phenomenal flux can be called rowovrov,?* “such as” 
the perpetually self-identical characteristic, or that this char- 
acteristic can be called rowtrov, “such as” the unidentifiable 
phase of phenomenal flux. In the Cratylus (489 D 8-12) Socra- 


"1 Cornford’s use (op. cit., p. 183) of 1d dxovovovy ti ard. (50 A 2-4) 
to support the statement that they are “qualities” depends upon his 
misconstruction of that passage (see note 15 supra). 

%9E.g. Zeller, Phil. Griech., II, 1, p. 724, n. 1: “49 D f.: man dtrfe 
keinen der bestimmten Stoffe (wie Feuer, Wasser u.s.f.) ein ré3e oder 
rovro nennen, sondern nur ein roovrory .. .”; Robin, La Physique dans 
la Philosophie de Platon, p. 19; Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato, 
I, p. 316, note 216 (which should be corrected in accordance with the 
present note); most of the translators and commentators discussed 
supra; and most recently G. E. L. Owen, @. Q., XLVIII=N.S. Ill 
(1953), p. 85, m. 6 (“... the lame plea of the Tm. [49 D-E] that even 
if we cannot say what any mere yryrbper0y is we can describe it as 
7d rootror”). 
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tes says that of what is always in flux ** you cannot say, in the 
first place, dr: dxeivd éorw or, in the second, dn rowtrdy <éorw), 
and Timaeus 49 D-50 B, when rightly read, neither says nor 
implies anything at variance with this statement.** 

The self-identical characteristics are not identified, then, by 
reference to their transient phenomenal manifestations. They 
are pijpara row dyrev def; and it is therefore necessary that, 
having distinguished from the phenomenal flux the receptacle 
and the determinate characteristics that are manifested in it, 
Plato should at this point defend his assumption of the intelli- 
gible realities of which these characteristics are “copies” or 
“images.” This he does succinctly in 51 B-E;** and in the 
conclusion of the whole section (52 A-C) he can now assert that 
it is with reference to the ideas that the determining character- 
istics of phenomena have meaning as it is by their entrance into 
space that they have existence (52C). Of the phenomenal flux 
itself nothing more can be said than that it is the resultant of 
these entrances and exits in the receptacle. 


** He is not here talking of phenomenal flux but is putting for the 
sake of argument the case that aérd 1d xadéy and aérd rd dyes» and such 
entities are in continual flux (439 C 7 ff.). 

* Owen (loc. cit.), misinterpreting the passage of the Timacus in the 
usual fashion, concludes that Cratylus 439 D and the similar statements 
in the Theaetetus (152 D, 182 C-D) are corrections or refutations of the 
theory of the Timaeus and urges this as one of his arguments for making 
the composition of the Timacus antedate that of the Theactetus and the 
Oratylus. There are no serious grounds for doubting that these two 
dialogues antedate the Timaeus, however, so that the passages in ques- 
tion are in fact supporting evidence to prove that the usual interpreta- 
tion of Timaeus 49 D-50 B is erroneous; but because of Owen’s thesis I 
have not used them for that purpose. 

“This argument in fact sums up the results of the argument in the 
Theactetus (cf. A.J.P., LVII [1936], pp. 458 and 455; Ross, Plato’s 
Theory of Ideas, p. 103). 
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Even as a token of my admiration for Mgr. Diés and of my gra- 
titude for all that he has done to clarify the text and the import 
of Plato’s writings this exiguous note is altogether inadequate. I 
hope, however, that he may recognize in this minute examination 
of a single clause in a significant sentence of the Timaeus the sin- 
cere intention to honor by imitation, however imperfect, his own 
shining scholarly example. 


The clause in question is that in which Plato gives the reason why 
an image (elxdv), contrary to what really is (rb Svrw¢ bv), is properly 
in something else :... elxdvi uév, érelrep 008° abrd toiro tg’ h yéyovev 
dauriic torty érépou 8€ tivog del péperat pdvracua, Sid rabra év écéoq mpo- 
ohxe. tivt ylyvecban, odctas dnwoyérus dvrexoutvny }} undty rd mapdrav 
abrhy elvat... (Timaeus 52 C 2-5). The crucial words, 088’ abrd totro 
te’  yéyovev éxurii¢ tory, have received the most widely varied 
treatment imaginable, including that of being silently omitted (1) ; 
and acomplete account of this treatment would itself make an interes- 
ting note in the history of Platonic scholarship. Such an exhaustive 
account cannot be given here. Instead I propose only to show that 
of the more widely publicized interpretations all are either erroneous 


(1) Most recently, for example, by Prof. P.-M. Schuh] in his L’@uore de Platon (Paris) 
1954), p. 158 : «...]’image fantéme changeant d’un autre @tre,... », So also Plotinus, who 
appears to have had Plato’s sentence in mind when he wrote Enn. III, vt, 14, lines 4-7 
and V, m, 8, lines 12-13, the latter of which (slxdv. yap mpochxst istpov oteav dy tippy 
erecta, el Bh aly éxsfvou éEnptypévn) sounds like a paraphrase of Timaeus 52 C 2-4 

the words question disregarded, for they certainly are not meant to be rendered by 

al ph... Enptypévy. Chalcidius in his version of the Timaeus does not translate se ¢ Cas 

at all but substitutes for it a wholly irrelevant sentence (p. 67, 8-12 [Wrobel]) ; in his 

commentary he omits it from his lemmata (p. 372, 5-9 and p. 373, 13), and where he 

comes nearest to recognizing its existence (p. 373, 1-3 and 8-12 2) he gives only a general 
interpretation of Plato’s words. 


Mélanges de Philosophie Grecque offerts 4 Mgr. Diés (Paris, Vrin, 1956), pp. 49-60. 
Reprinted by permission of Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin. 
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or are so vaguely phrased as to leave uncertain the meaning intended, 
whereas the words have a precise and important significance which, 
though it may have been perceived by many readers of them, has 
not to my knowledge been suggested and defended in print. 


Ficino rendered the words in question : « ...quod imagini quidem, 
postquam id ipsum, in quo facta est, non ipsius est... (1) » With 
correction of the erroneous « postquam » this interpretation was 
adopted by Estienne (2) in the version : «nam imagini quidem, 
quoniam nec hoc ipsum in quo facta est, ipsius est... » ; but he added 
the suggestion that d¢ before elx6v. may be the equivalent of dn 
after Atyewv (which without any question it is) and that ég’ 4 yéyovev 
may mean « propter quod exstitit » or « cuius causa exstitit » (3). 
I. Bekker in his edition (4) simply reprinted Estienne’s note with 
its two suggested interpretations, one or the other of which with 
slight variations has been adopted over and over again with little 
or no attempt to defend the choice or to explain what interpreta- 
tion chosen could really mean. 


T.H. Martin in his Etudes sur le Timée de Platon (1841) transla- 
ted the words according to the former of these two suggestions : 
« ...cette image, 4 laquelle cela méme dans quoi elle est née n’appar- 
tient pas » (I, p. 141). Though he gave no reason for his choice, it 
may be that it is the influence of his justly celebrated work that 
has kept this interpretation alive. At any rate, it was adopted, though 
in different words and without comment, in the translation made 
under the direction of Saisset (5), was reproduced with slight varia- 
tions by Paul Natorp in his Platos Ideenlehre (6) and by Eva Sachs 


(1) Divot Platonis Opera Omnia Marsilio Ficino Interprete, Lugduni apud Antonium Vicen- 


tium (1557), Pp. 484 
(2) H. Stephani Annotationss in Platonem = Platonis Opera Quae Extant Omnia... H. Ste- 
Phani (1 {578), III, pp. 55-56. 

(3) He also proposed (ibid.) to read abtfc instead of éautfic. In one of the two places 
where Simplicius reproduces the passage the MSS do give abtiic (In Aristotelis Physicorum 
Libros... Commentaria ed. H. Diels, p. 539, 28), but in the other (p. 225, 10) they read éauthc, 
as all the MSS of the Timaeus are reported to do. Few interpreters have adopted Estienne’s 
suggested alteration, but some (e.g. Archer-Hind) have obviously felt what Wilamowits 
asserted (Plato, 2 I fi9rh, Pp. 391), namely that, if the reflexive is retained, tlxwv must be 
the subject of in which t! he reflexive stands. Even this is not necessarily true, 
however, for ‘he care is used to tke to the person or thing most prominent in the 

*s thought, and this is not always the subject (cf. Menexenus 241 E 6 f., Theacte- 
tus 190 A 6, Phslebus 32 B 3 ; Thucydides, II, 7, 1 and VI 50, 4; Xenophon, Anabasis Il, 
v, 29 and IV, v, 35 and Memorabilia I, u, 52). The tion of elxévi here, the fact that 
it is the subject ‘ot yéyovev, and the contrast to étépou &¢ twos dst pépstat (of which eluy 
is still ihe peed fully justify the use of éautic even if abtd toute tp’ @ yéyovev is the 
ICTY, 

(4) Platonis Scripta Graece Ommia, VII (1826), p. 299. 

(5) care Completes de Platon publi¢es sous la Direction de M. Emile Saisset, Tome VI 
2? 


(1869) : «...l’image, différente de la substance au sein de laquelle elle nait... 
(6) Exste Ausgabe (1902), Zweite Ausgabe (1921), p. 368 : . dass das "plosse Abbild 
wat da doch das (Substrat) selbet, atl a entsteht, nicht ihm (bleibend) 
woe D 
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in her book, Die Fiinf Platonischen Korper (1917) (1), and is the ver- 
sion given without further explanation by G. Zannoni in 1923 (2), 
by C. Giacon in 1947 (3), and by R. Kapferer and A. Fingerle in 
1952 (4). This cannot in any of its expressions be the correct inter- 
pretation, however. For one thing, Plato consistently and emphati- 
cally employs the phrase év 6 to characterize the receptacle or space, 
as he does in the very conclusion that follows from this clause (5) ; 
and it is incredible that in the reason given for this conclusion and 
here alone he should use ég’ @ as a mere variation of this termino- 
logy. Moreover, the argument that an image must come to be in 
something else because that in which it is does not belong to it would 
imply that that in which entities other than images are does belong 
to those entities ; and this Plato here explicitly denies, maintaining 
instead that in contrast to images what really is is not in anything 
or anywhere at all. 

At first sight Proclus might seem to have thought the reasoning 
to be that, since everything is &v tv, an image, not being év éaurjj 
as is a real entity, must be tv érépq tivi, for he paraphrases the pas- 
sage of the Timaeus as follows : od8t yap év taurj torlv } elxedv, 
xaBdcov torlv, d¢ pyaty, elxedv, AAAX aren EAdov Lorly, obrag Epa xat 
tv Hq sorlv (6). Here od8t tv saurf torlv } cixdv xabbcov eorly 
elxdv must represent Plato’s 063’ aitd roiro te’ & yéyovey tauriic 
tortv ; but, since év éxury as employed by Proclus has the technical 
Neo-Platonic sense of adOunécratog or abroyevng (7), the paraphrase 
probably means not that an image « is not in itself » in any ordinary 
sense but that it «is not self-substantial » or « self-constituted ». If 


(t) P. 205, n.1 : «...’nicht einmal das, worauf es sitzt, gehért zu ihm, 'n&mlich die Ma- 
terie gehért nicht zu der speziellen Form, die die irdische Einzelerscheinung ausmacht, » 

(2) Il Timeo di Platone, p. 83 : «come ad una effigie, — poiché questa materia stesea nella 
quale prende forma... non é parte di lei stcssa... » 

(3) Il Divenive in Aristotele, p. 161 : «... come avviene dell’immagine la quale non ha 
come cosa propria cid su cui é impressa... » 

(4) Platons Timaios oder die Schrift tiber die Natur, p. 61 : «...wie bei einem Bild, das 
ja nicht chen das selbts ist worin cs entstanden ist... » 

(5) Stk tadta évitépyp... tivi ylyvechar (52 C 4), cf. od8étepov év obSetiépw note yevducvov (52 
C 7). So consistently and without exception not only in the immediately preceding 
(52 A 6 and B 4 : &v ti tézw) but also throughout the whole passage on the receptacle 
(48 E 2-52 D1), in the formula enunciated at 50 C 7-D 2 (td uty ytyvopevov, to Of & 
ylyvetar, td SG0ev apoporoducvov quetat TO ytyvouevov), in the initial exposition (49 E 7: & 
® 8 éyytyvueva’, and even in the illustrative similes (50 B 3 léveyiyveto), 50 D 6 [toie” 
até év m éxturovuevov évicratatl, 50 E 5 and E 8). 

(6) In Platonis Parmenidem 129 A, col. 744, 17-20 (Cousin), 

(7) Proclus, In Platonis Parmenidem, col. 1145, 34-35 (Aéyetat piv odv év taut@ elvat adv 
6 ézutod aitiov xai & adbunsstatov getty), col. 1146, 18-22 (...00 év éaut@ todto patiov & 
fotw abtoyevic xal Up’ Exvtod nagzybpevov!, Elements of Theology, Prop. 41. Cf. Proclus, In 
Timacum, III, p. 357, 20-21 (Dichl) = Philoponus, De Aeternitate Mundi, p. 364, 21-22 
(Rabe) : ei 62 év éxvtoic yivetat, vonta ota: xal aiOundetata xa! auepz, and Proclus, Is 
Timacum, 1, pp. 280, 28-281, 7 : t G8 dvtws ytyvépeviy éoet to ézutd ph yewiv, Gd’ tg* 
txépou mapzydpevov xal cldwhov étépov ytyvbpevov... to yiv yip adbumdstatov dp’ tauteu 
‘YEWU) EVO... 
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this is what Proclus meant, although it is not clear how he construed 
the words to extract such a meaning from them (1), his interpreta- 
tion of them was more like the second of Estienne’s suggestions 
than it was like the first. 


This second suggestion, expressed in the words « cuius causa exti- 
tit », was the interpretation adopted by F. Ast (2) and G. Stallbaum (3). 
It is, to say the least, ambiguous ; and the ambiguity is not elimi- 
nated by Apelt’s similar rendering, « ein Bild tragt ja den Grund 
seiner Entstehung gar nicht einmal in sich selbst » (4). None of these 
interpreters explains what he understands by the ground or that 
because of which the image comes to be, whether that which pro- 
duces it, the conditions determining its production, or the formal 
or final cause of its existence. In one form or another, however, 
each of these more specific interpretations has found its champion. 


An image must, of course, have, as an antecedent cause an ori- 
ginal or model which is not identical with the image itself. It was 
perhaps inevitable, therefore, that someone should suppose this to be 
what Plato was trying to say and should consequently interpret adrd 
sobre to’ & yéyovev as the equivalent of mapé3eryyx. The best known 
representative of this interpretation is R.D. Archer-Hind, who in 
his translation rendered the clause as follows : « seeing that it (scs/. 
an image) is not the very model of itself, on which it has been crea- 
ted (5). » Archer-Hind thought that this construction of the words 
had escaped all earlier editors and translators, but in fact he had 
been anticipated in it by V. Cousin (6) and Hieronymus Miller (7). 
Despite the cogent criticism of it by J. Cook Wilson (8) and Paul 
Shorey (9) it was adopted by L. Robin (10) and apparently by C. 


(1) There is no reason to suppose that the text which he read was different from 
though his interpretation would have been easier to justify if he had read dq’ od or Up’ ob 
instead of ép' ® (cf. the passages cited in page 51, note 7 supra ). Certainly there is nothing to 
suggest that he read év éauti or éx’ aie h iaatead 0 barehy (ct F. M. Cornford, Plato’s 
Cosmology, p. 371). 

(2) Platonis Opera, V (1829), p. 187. 

(3) Platonis Opera Omnia, VII : Timacus ef Critias (1838), pp. 218-219. 

ao Platons Dialoge Timaios und Kritias fibersetzt und erldutert von Otto Apelt (1919), 


ro. “The Timacus ot Plato edited with Introduction and Notes (1888), p. 185. In his note 
loc. Archer-Hind gives as a literal version ; «since it is not the original-upon-which-it- 

Py modelled of itself, » 

(6) Guvres de Platon, XII (1839), p. 159: «comme toute image n’est pas la ea chose 
que le modéle sur lequel elle est faite, sans relever non plus d’elle-méme, mais... 

(7) Platons sdmmiliche Werke, VI (1857), p. 172 : «da es cinem Abbilde, indem nicht 

, nach welchem es gebildet, ihm selbst angehdrt.. 
{ On the Interpretation of Plato's Timaeus (289), Pp. 108-109. 
'9) American Journal of Philology, X (7889), | p. 

(10) Etudes sur, la Signification et la Pi Agks Physique dans la Philosophie de Platon 
(t919), p. 24, n. 2 (= Jaoue Pidioebadnas: LXXXVI [1918]) : «...a une image, am ne 
peut tre pour elle-méme le modéle dont elle est l'image et sur lequel elle a été créée... 


| 
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Giarratano (1) and is retained in the latest edition of Jowett’s trans- 
lation (2). The objections to it, however, are overwhelming. All those 
who have adopted it have assumed that tp’ 4 ytyove means « on 
which » or « after which » it has been « made » or « modelled » (3) ; 
but, natural as these phrases sound in English, French, or German, no 
example of tn{ with the dative in this sense has ever been adduced, 
and, even if ég’ 4 elxaoBjjvor or &popo.wS7vat were possible, though Pla- 
to never uses either, there is no evidence at all that te” @ yeyovévar 
could have this meaning. Nor is‘it t clear why, if Plato meant simply 
to say that an image is not its own original, he chose this involved 
expression instead of o¥3t rd napdderypa or 008? abrd otro G &pwpola- 
zat (4). The od8€ itself, however, shows that this is not what he 
meant to say, for it implies that what is here denied is something 
that might have been expected to be true ; but no common sense, 
however naive, would expect an image to be its own original. 

J. Cook Wilson (5) contended that the meaning is practically the 
opposite of this ; and A.E. Taylor (6), though rejecting some of his 
incidental argument, accepted his interpretation. Long before this 
Kiihner in his Grammatik der griechtschen Sprache (7) had given an 
interpretation, which Cook Wilson acknowledged as an anticipation 
of his own : « ein Bild ist nicht einmal das, wozu es hervorgebracht 
ist, seiner selbst, d.i. im Verhaltnis zu sich selbst, also nicht seine 
eigene Abbildung. » F. Susemihl had also taken éo’ 4 as expressing 
purpose and had translated : « ...dem Bilde zwar, da es auch nicht 
einmal seinen Zweck, um dessen willen es entstanden ist, in sich 
selber hat,... (8) »; and C. Ritter quoted this translation in support 
of his paraphrase : «...ein Bild, weil dieses nicht einmal in dem 
was es leisten soll selbstandig ist... (9). » An earlier paraphrase of 


(1) Ib Timeo, trad. di C. Giarratano, introd. e comment. di G. Manacorda (1950), p. 72, 

. 89 : «..."neppure quello stesso per cui fu generata, ’ cloé il modelo, Videa, » 

“@a) The Dialogues of Plato (Fourth edition revised, 1953), III, p. 739: «For an image, 
since the reality, after which it is modelled, does not belong to it,...». In his note note Jowett 
gives as an alternative version, «since in its very intention it is ‘not welt coieent» »; but 
since he calls this « obscure » himself, it is unprofitable to conjecture how he meant it to 
be understood. 

(3) Except Giarratano apparently (cf. n. 1 supra), whose «per cui », if it is meant to 
express instrument, should in Greek be 8’ od, iv 06,, or 39’ ov and, if it means « for 
which », is either impossible (since the image is certainly not generated for the sake of 
the idea) or ambiguous (see p. 57, note 2 infra on R.G. Bury’'s translation). 

(4) Cf. Timaeus 31 A 7-8, 39 E 4, Republic 510 Ato; or bined 3 dpwpolwrat or dnelxac- 
tat (Timaeuws 29 C 1-2, Sophist 240 A 8) or even 80cv oF dg’ of dpwpolutar (Timacus 
50 D 1, Sophsst 221 C 1). 

{3} OP cst, page 52, note 8 supra, pp. 109-110, 

(6) A on Plato's Timaeus (1928), » pp. 3 347-34! 


(7) pon 5, b (II, 1, p. 291 of the second edition taro) = $414, 3, Anmerk. 2 (I, 1, 
P. 334 of the third eaition [1896] by B. Gerth). I have not seen the first edition edition (1834). 
(8) Timatos ne von Franz Susemihl (1856) = Platon’s Werke, Vierte Gruppe 


gart, Metzler), p. 
tee Platon, 11 P (ions), Pp. 265 and Die Kerngedanken der platonischen Philosophie (1931), 
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Ritter’s (« ...ein Nachbild... weil es seinem Begriffe nach nicht selb- 
standig far sich ist, ...»(1) might at first sight seem to imply a dif- 
ferent interpretation ; but it probably was not meant to do so, for 
the others here mentioned also who take tp’ @ to express purpose 
identify this purpose with the essence of elxev or, as Aristotle would 
say, identify the final and formal cause. So Wilamowitz supported 
his translation (« ...dass ein Bild zwar, da es das, was es sein soll, 
nicht von sich ist,... ») with the remark : « Was ist das éq’ 4 yéyovev 
anders als eben elxdv ?... Die elxev ist dazu entstanden, nachzubil- 
den, wiederzuspiegeln, elxéCev. Das tut sie aber nicht mit sich »,etc. (2) 
The same identification is clearly implicit in Ktihner’s sentence quoted 
above ; but it is most explicitly stated by Cook Wilson and Taylor, 
who say that adrd coiro tg’  yéyovev means« the very thing for which 
it was constructed », « the very thing it was meant for » and that 
this is equivalent to abcd rotro Sep torlv, « the very thing which it 
really is », i.e. image. This interpretation was rejected by F.M. Corn- 
ford (3) on the ground that the resulting sense is wrong, for, if an 
image were an image of itself, it would require a medium in which 
to exist just as much as it does being an image of something else. 
Furthermore, to say that an image is not an image of itself is only to 
say in other words that it is not the original of itself (4) ; and, since 
the latter interpretation, as Cook Wilson himself insists, leaves od3¢ 
inexplicable, the former fails equally to account for it, since, if no one 
would expect an image to be its own original, no one would expect 
it to be an image of itself either. Finally, not only is it very strange 
that Plato should have written tp’ @ ytyovev if what he meant was 6- 
tsp torlv, an expression that he uses elsewhere in just such contexts 
as this is supposed to be (5) ; but it is clear that he could not have 
believed 083° abcd totro Sep torlv éauriic totly to be a reason why 
anything must tv érépe civt ylyveoba:, since according to him the idea 
of difference or otherness is not Sxep tory éaurii¢ (6) and yet he does 
not believe that for this reason this idea any more than any other 
idea is tv értpq cuvi. 

Cornford himself, taking recourse to the use of tg’ 4 to introduce 
the « condition » or « terms » on which an action, state, or agreement 
depends, translated : « ...an image, since not even the very principle 

1) Platons Dialoge, Inhalisdarsillenees (2903), 1 p. 117. Ritter does not here cite Suse- 
’s translation or explain how he construes the Greek words. 

2) U. von Wilamowitz- earring Platon, II (1919), pp. 390-391. 

3 Plato's Cosmology (1937), DP. 

) in tact Taylor in his note (lac. a. page 53, note 6 supra) unwittingty indicates this when he 

: «But it is true of a ‘likeness’ or ‘reflection’ that it is never its own . The 

Te eae as Te even a copy or likeness of itself but 
always of something else. 


CL Sympovium 399 8 3, F Pe ion ton ie EB 3, 255 D7. 
i Sopa assert Packpeng txtpov volvo a 
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on which it has come into being belongs to the image itself,... (1). » 
The principle or condition on which an image comes to be is, as 
Cornford says, that there be an original to cast it and a medium to 
contain it ; and neither of these belongs to the image itself. To this 
Hackforth objected (2) that one cannot easily speak of the condi- 
tion of a thing’s existence belonging or not belonging to the thing 
itself, so that the natural expression would have been not éaurij¢ but 
tv éxtry or tp” éxuryj. The decisive argument against Cornford’s inter- 
pretation, however, is that, if it were correct, értpou 3€ tivoc del péperas 
pavracua, which refers specifically to the « original » should be in the 
apodosis along with tv érépq tivi ylyvecba, which specifies the neces- 
sity of the medium, and not in the protasis as it is. This clause, érépov 
32... pdvracua, is given along with 083° adtd roto... dauriig torivas one 
of the reasons or part of the reason why an image properly comes 
to be tv érépw tvi, not as an inference parallel to this, as it should 
have been if the reason were the inclusive and general statement 
that the conditions of existence for an image are « not its own ». 

Hackforth (3) reverted to the interpretation of tg’ @... yéyovev as 
an expression of purpose. Holding that taxurijc is governed by pévracpa, 
however, and that pévracua has the verbal sense of pavrd%eww, he 
translated : « Seeing that for an image, inasmuch as the very purpose 
for which it has come into existence is to present, not itself, but 
something else which it presents by way of continual motion... ». 
This would have been simply expressed, he says, by writing énelxep 
008? abtd toito é’ & yéyovey vd taurhy pavrdtery torlv, Erepov 86 me 
pavrdtev del 812 popaic ; « but pavréterw in the active is late Greek, 
and it is natural to replace it by a noun-construction (4). » Satisfactory 
as is the sense which Hackforth’s English would give, a glance should 
be enough to show that it cannot be what is intended by the Greek. It 
disregards entirely both the proper meaning of od8¢ and the position of 
the negative (5). What is still worse, the words ptpeta pdvtacum, 
even if they could have the meaning, cannot perform the syntactical 


(1) Op. cit. (; 54, note 3 supra), B. Pp. 192 and pp. 370-371. Sir David Ross (Plato’s The- 
ory of Ideas geen Pp. 125) adopted interpretation without further comment. 

(2) R. Hackforth, Classtcal nai XXXVIII (1944), p. 38. 

(3) Op. cit. (note'2 supra), pp. 38-39. 

(4) Hackforth says that, ras there were a noun pdévrace, Plato might well have used it 
instead of making piveacpa bear an active (or causative) meaning. In fact, Plato does use 
the noun pdvtac« in Timaeus 72 B; but there it too seems to mean «appearance », not 
« presenting ». Even without pavedtew. or pdévtacic in the active sense, however, if Plato had 
wished to say what according to Hackforth he here had to resort to pdvtacpa to express, 
he had at his disposal many unambiguous forms of expression, e.g. sixdCeww, drvedierr, 
&robidbvat, all of which are so used in Cratylus 432 B (where in line 4 8 slxdCct, not 
Burnet’s emendation $, should be read ; cf. also Cratylus 436 E 3-4), or just galvew (cf. 
Republic 533 A 9, 616 E 1) or dppatvew ences 71 B 8, cf. xapeppatvoy in se Bs E s4)- 

(3) Hackforth translates as if instead of 068? abed codto... iaeehe dost jovly the Greek 
abtd coto...ovy bautiic éorlv. 
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function here required of them, for they are construed as a predicate 
clause after the copula éorly and as such would at the very least 
have to be ptpecba: (not pépetar) pdvracpa (I). 

There remains a group of versions closely related to one another 
both in their ambiguity and in the sense that their authors proba- 
bly meant them to express. To their ambiguity there is peculiar 
testimony. Of Rivaud’s translation, « l’image, a laquelle n’appartient 
méme pas ce qu’elle représente » (2), Hackforth said that it appears 
to follow Archer-Hind in giving a false meaning to éxt with the da- 
tive, though it differs from him in taking éaxurij¢ as a possessive geni- 
tive (3). Yet Paul Shorey, who had rejected Archer-Hind’s interpre- 
tation of adrd toiro éq’ & yéyovev as impossible (4), thought Rivaud’s 
translation correct and substantially in accordance with his own (5). 
His own was : « seeing that not even that which it (scil. an image) 
was made to represent belongs to it (6) »; and this he meant, as 
he acknowledged himself, in the sense of Zeller’s interpretation of 
the controversial phrase, «das Wesen zu dessen Darstellung sie 
dient » (7). G. Fraccaroli too, explicitly rejecting Archer-Hind’s in- 
terpretation and adopting that of Zeller, translated : « poiché non é 
suo neanche quello per rappresentare il quale essa ¢ nata (8). » Whe- 
ther Hackforth or Shorey was right about the meaning of Rivaud’s 
version and whatever exactly was intended by that version and 
Moreau’s, it is obvious that Zeller, Shorey, and Fraccaroli did not 
understand the Greek to mean « since an image is not the very model 
of itself » or « its own model » or even « since the model of an image 
does not belong to the image itself » (9). Instead they apparently 


(1) Hackforth’s interpretation could not be saved by supposing that the copula of which 
avtd toOto be! & Veyeres is the waifect ts to be « understood » and that the rest of the sen- 
tence as the text is a compound predicate, for in that case both the éociv 
and the pépetai in C 3 would have to be infinitives. 

) Platon, Euvres Completes, tome X : Timée-Critsas (Paris, « Les Belles Lettres », 1925), 
71. Cf. also V. Goldschmidt, Essaé sur le « Cratyle » (1940), p. 163. 0. 4. Substantially 
the same interpretation is given by Joseph Moreau in Léon Robin’s Platon : Guores Com. 
eget I, p. 473 (Paris, Bibliothéque de la dia ne Il 1942) : «l'image, du moment que I’ob- 
© qu’ oe 


pra). 

5) Chast Philology, XXXIII (1928), p. 357. 

(6) Loc. (page 52, note 9 supra). 

eae er, Die Philosophie der Griechen, U1, 1 (1875), p. 603 = I, 1 (1922), p. 719, 
n. 3 (on 

(8) Platons Il Timeo tradotto da G. Fraccaroli (1906), p. 258 and p. 258, n. 2. Frac- 
caroli, however, mistakenly believed that the translations of Miiller (see page 52, note 7 spre) 
and of Jowett (see page 53 note 2 swpra) implied the same interpretation as that of Zeller. 
Levi (Il Concetto del Tempo... netla Filosofia di Platone (1920), p. 103) and L. Sectainl 
(Platone, IT (1935), p. 334) both give translations that are essentially the same as Frac- 
caroli’s. 
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took it to mean that even the essence which it is the purpose of an 
image’s existence to represent or manifest is not the image’s own 
essence (1). This would make good sense, but it is not easy to see 
how these interpreters thought that it could be elicited from the 
Greek. All their versions imply purpose (« it was made to... », « zu... 
sie dient », « per...essa é@ nata ») ; but, if ép’ & yéyovev means « for 
which purpose it has come to be », there is nothing in the Greek to 
which the notion of « representation » corresponds (2). Since Shorey 
and Fraccaroli explicitly rejected Archer-Hind’s interpretation, it is 
not possible that they elicited the notion of « representation » from 
ty’ @ yéyovev in the way he did, i.e. « on which it has been created » ; 
and, even if they got this notion out of these words in some other 
fashion, there would then be nothing in the Greek to correspond to 
the expression of purpose in their translations. In any case, their 
translations seem to make tg’ & yéyovev express two quite different 
meanings at the same time, a double interpretation which is made 
strikingly explicit in Turolla’s expanded translation : « siccome 
all’immagine non appartiene nemmeno quello ch’essa deve rappre- 
sentare, al quale scopo ella stessa sussiste (3). » 

Shorey cited two passages, however, in support of his interpreta- 
tion of éq’ & yéyovev (4) ; and his version of one of them in his trans- 
lation of the Republic suggests that he neither intended to interpret 
the phrase in the Timaeus as an expression of purpose nor, despite 
his use of the word « represent », understood it to mean « on which » 
or « after which the image was fashioned », for he renders éq’ @ tort 
and similar occurrences of éxt with the dative in Republic 477 D- 
478 E as « the object to which it is related » (5). There ép’ & expres- 


modelled — does not « belong to » the image (e. 8. Page 52, note 7 ;, Page 53, notes 1, 2 supra), for 
according to them too it is gua model that 2utd toto ép’ & ytyovevis denied to the image. 

(1) Something like this appears to be implied by Zeller’s very choice of words, «das 
Wesen zu dessen Darstellung sic dient », as also by Levi's (loc. cit., page 56, note 3 supra) : 

« l’essere che essa ¢ nata per raffigurare. » Fraccaroli in his note on the passage (loc. ctt., 
page 56, note 3 supra), applying the general statement specifically to phenomena as images of 
the ideas, says : « L’immagine dunque non riceve l’esistenza dall’idea che con rappresenta, 
non ne ha la péOe§cc,, ma é soltanto sua parvenza, una semplice piprctc... 

(2) If ép’ } expresses purpose, adtd toito ép’ m yéyove should mean simply «that very 
purpose for which it has come to be » or «that very entity for which it has come to be. » 
The latter is in fact the interpretation adopted by R.G. Bury (Plato, Timaeus, Critias, etc. 
(Loeb Classical Library, 1929]) : « ...seeing that it has not for its own even that substance 
for which it came into being... », What that substance is for which a copy comes into being 
he does not explain ; but surely it is not «for » the original, unless once more it be for the 
purpose of representing what the original is. 

(3) Platone : I Dialoght, Versione e Interpretazione di Enrico Turolla, III (1953), p. 80. 

(4) Republic 477 D-478 E and Parmenides 147 E (loc. cst., page 52, note 9 supra). 

(5) Plato, The Republic, I (Loeb Classical, Library, 1930), PP. 524-529: ...dp" & te dom 
nal B dnepydterar.. + Ral thy piv énl tS aut cetaypevny..., thy be ext istpw.., (477 D 1-5) 5 
tg’ ixépy dpa Ecepdv t Suvapéva txatépa abr migueey (478 A 3-4); txiorhy pév yé nov 
dal cq dvet... (478 A 6) ; elasp ix’ DAW GAAQ Sivas nipuxsy... (478 A 12); ...00ts ex 
pty ott. dyvouay ’ abe tcechat 478 D 7-8). The translations of Robin and of Chambry 
agree with that of Shorey in these passages. Wilamowitz, to be sure, very strangely cites 
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ses the objective correlate of a faculty, as it not infrequently does in 
Plato (1). In Parmenides 147 E, the other passage cited by Shorey, 
tri with the dative, though probably the same idiom in origin, is 
employed in a rather different way. Parmenides here (E 1-2) asserts 
that Stav dpa abtd (scil. Exepov) pOtyyp..., odx ex’ Kk ov8t KAdo Tr 
bvopdters 4 éxetvo obmep Fv Svoue and then concludes (E 3-6) that, 
though we use the word étepov twice, obSév = paAdov én” KAA AAA” Ex’ 
txelvy tH poe abtd del Aéyouev Forep hy cobvoux. Here by éxt with the 
dative is meant that to which a word refers, what a word stands for, 
what it signifies. This idiom, which is not an unusual one (2), occurs 
frequently in passages where Plato wishes to say that the same word 
may mean different things or different words one and the same 
thing (3). The reasoning in the passage of the Parmenides just cited 
begins with the question (147 D 1), Exactov sav bvopdtev odx ent teve 
xaAetg ; from which Parmenides goes on to ask (D 7) odxodv xal rd 
Ecepodv Bvopd tori et tive ; 

There would probably never have been any doubt about the mea- 
ning of todro ég’ & ytyovev in Timaeus 52 C 2 if the subject of yéyovev 
had been vou instead of elxov. Yet for Plato words are themselves 
elxévec of the things for which they stand (4) ; and there is no reason 
why the idiom which he so commonly uses to express the significate 
of this specific kind of elxdv should not have been employed in con- 
nection with elxwv taken generally. On the contrary, in several im- 
portant passages he treats the problem of the nature of « image» 
or « likeness » in close connection with the question of the relation 
of words to their significates. So Cratylus’ contention that all words 
must be accurate manifestations of the things they name is made 
the occasion for establishing the general principle that no elxwv can 


id first of them (Suvépeuc tic dxelvo udvov BAinw dp’ & ve lor nal 8 anepyiterat) as deci- 

sive support for interpreting ép’ } yiyovev to mean t for the purpose of which it has come 
to be, i.e. elude » (loc. cit., page 54, note 2 supra) ; but the whole intent of the Passage, to 
prove that the objects of opining and of knowing are differcnt, shows that ip", ® refers 
to the objective correlate of the faculty and not to its « purpose » (cf. e.g. tp” Exépy... 
éxatipa abtiv xépuxev... dxiothyn pév yé nou éxl tO Sve... (478 Al) 

(1) E.g. Republic 480 A 1, 511 E 2-3, 534 A 5-7; Sophist 236 B 1, 257 C ro-rr (to 8 
bal tw Teyvépevoy pepos autic). In Republic 511 E 2-3 and 534 A 5-6 the phrases, ép’ ols 
tetlv and ég’ols tata are used as if they were indcclinable nouns. 

(2) E.g. Sophist 237 D 1-2, 262 A 3-7 (n.d. td éxl tats xpdEecwv bv b4\wpa compared 

ith BfAwpa tod xpiypartoc as in Cratylus 433 B 3 and D 1-2). Cf. Waitz, Aristotelis Or- 
ganon, I, p. 398 on Anal. Prior. 31 B 5 : td 8 ég’ & B non idem est quod cd 6 B: 
«hoc enim terminum significat, illud rem ad quam terminus refertur. » 

(3) E.g. Sophist 218 C 1-3 ; Parmenides 164 B 9 ; Sophist 244 C 1-2; Cratylus 434 C 7-8, 
433 E 7-8, 437 C 3-4; Protagoras 349 B (indtspov taita, nivee Svea évbpara, éxt Wl xpdy- 
part cov, 4 xth.}. 

(4) Cratylus 439 A 1-3 ; Sophist 234 C 6 (st8wha Acydpevz) and E 1 (ta tv tots Adyou 
govesousre! ; Theaetetus 206 D 1-5 ; Republic 382 B 9-10. Cratylus 423 C-E does not, 

of course, reject the notion that words are ptptpata but only distinguishes the plpncx 
of language from that of music and painting 1) by its method and 2) by its object, since 
it is the ougla of things, not their sound, shape, or color, that words are intended to 
express or signify. 
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be exactly what that is of which it is an elxdv (1). The position of 
Cratylus is connected by Plato with the notorious doctrine that no 
statement can be false, since it is impossible in saying anything not 
to say what is (td &v) (2) ; and in the Sophist this same doctrine is 
said to be the basis of the sophistic contention that there is no such 
thing as an elxwv, el8wrov, or pdvtacua (3). When Theaetetus there 
defines « image » as td mpd¢ taANALVdV Epwporwyevov Etepov toLodTov, his 
interlocutor asks him whether he means another real thing or what it 
is to which tototrov in his definition refers — } ent clv. cd torodtov eles ; 
(240 A 7-B 1) —; and Theaetetus, protesting that he means not 
é&dnPivdv (4) but torxéd¢, is constrained to the perplexing conclusion 
that the being of an elxav inevitably implies its not really being (5). 
An image really is not, of course, that by reference to which the 
tovovroy which characterizes it is meaningful ; and what here ismade 
the occasion of Theaetetus’ perplexity is in Timaeus 52 C 2-3 affir- 
med to be the distinctive characteristic of an image. 

The controversial words, then, should be taken in the idiomatic 
sense in which Plato frequently uses them : « since not even that 
very thing that an image signifies belongs to the image itself (6). » 

The point is not that « the being of any image qua image is not 
self-related » or that an image « is not its own image » or « its own 
original » but that any particular image stands for something, refers 
to something, means something and that this meaning the image 
has not independently as its own but only in reference to something 
else, which is not dependent upon it but of which, as the parallel 
and complementary clause says, « it is always a transitory appari- 
tion » (7). So, for example, a human image is not itself human ; but 

(1) Cratylus 432 A-D. It is, of course, irrelevant to the present question whether or not 
Plato misreprescnts the position of the historical Cratylus (cf. H. Koller, Die Mimesis in 
der Antike [1954], pp. 52-55). 

(2) Cratylus 429 B-430 A. 

(3) Sophist 264 C 10-D 1 referring to 239 C ff. ; cf. 236 E 1-237 A 4 and 238 D 4 ff. 

(4) Otherwise it would not be an image at all but an exact double indistinguishable 
from that of which it is supposed to be the image. Mgr Diés in his edition of the Sophist 
has called attention to the relation of this passage with that of the Cratylus cited in note 
: (5) Sophist 240 B, I refrain from discussing here the textual problem of lines 7 and 
12, since in any case the meaning of the passage is clear. 

(6) For éautic¢ referring to sixdvt, which is the subject of yéyovev,, despite the fact that 
touto is the subject of éetiv see page 50, note 3 supra; and for the unannounced change of subject 
from ¢otw to pépstat cf. Phaedo 72 C 1-2; Republic 360 Ar; Ps aaa 187 E 2-3, 212 
C 68; BL. Gildersleeve, Syntax of Classical Greek, I, p. 36 (§ 71). 

(7) piveacpa is difficult to translate adequately. ‘Hactforth was right in insisting that it 
is not a mere synonym of elxwv, though he was mistaken in supposing that it has an active 
verbal meaning (op. cit. in page 55, notes 2, 3, 4 supra). It indicates that an elxdv is to 
that of which it is an elxdv as an adumbration, shadow, or reflection is to that which casts it 
(ct. Republic 509 E 1-510 A 3, 516 B 4-5, 532 C 1-3 ; Sophsst 266 B 9-C 4). For det pépetat, 
which is used instead of éott as more exactly appropriate to what is merely an apparition 
of what exists, cf. xepopnyuévov del in 52 A 6; in C 2 yéyovey also is used purposely instead 
of bets since that which the image signifies ‘it comes to signify only at the moment of 

appearance. 
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it is a human image precisely because it does not have as its own 
the « humanity » that it signifies. Or, to take an example from this 
section of the Timaeus itself, an igneous or aqueous image is such 
because, not having as its own what fire or water is, it refers to, 
signifies, or means fire or water. Since the meaningfulness of an image 
is its reference to something (notitsown), of which it is an appari- 
tion, an image, as was emphasized in the Sophist, is essentially totov- 
tov (1). As such it implies am, by reference to which it is totodtov ; 
but bare torovrov cannot be at all without something to serve as ba- 
sis (cf. &pav, 52 B 1), and so, being érépov ttvoc, it is properly év érépep 
swvt also, unlike the true reality of which it is an apparition. That, 
being itself «, and that in which the image as tovottov appears, being 
another tt (2), can neither of them be in the other, since they cannot 
be at the same time both two and one identical thing (3). 


(1) Sophist 240 A 7 ff. (ct. Republic 597 A 5); In Timaeus 49 D ff. the piptpata, which 
by continually appearing in the receptacle and disappearing from it cause the apparent 
alterations of it (50 C, 51 B), have been identified by the formulae, td tovovtov, td Sid 
Ravtd< tovodtov, td rovodtov del xepipepdpevov Sporov uta. Cf. American Journal of Philology, 
LXXV (1954), pp. 113-130 for the meaning of 49 C 7-50 B 5 and pp. 128-130 for the 
relation of 52 C to the whole preceding section , of which it is the conclusion. 

(2) N.B. 52 C 6-7 : Fue dv wt td piv Dro Ff 1d St Ado... 

(3) Cf. Aristotle’s argument (Metaphystcs 1039 A 3-14) that one substance cannot be 
actually present in another, because what is actually two can never be one, and the example : 
4 yap eux bv 4 bude 7 bx for povas dv ast évtedexelg. 
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GeruarD Mitten: Studien zu den platonischen Nomoi. Miinchen: C. H. Beck 
1951. 194 S. 15 DM. (Zetemata. 3.) 


In a dissertation published in 19352 Gerhard Miller sought to establish 
against the criticism of Bruns and Wilamowitz the close consistency of the 
argument in Books 2 and 7 as well as in Book 1 of the Laws and by this 


2 Der Aufbau der Biicher II und VII von Platons Gesetzen, Diss. Kénigsberg 1935. 


Gnomon 25 (1953), pp. 367-379. 
Reprinted by permission of the editor of Gnomon 
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example to demonstrate the compositional unity of the whole work. In 
maintaining his thesis M. contended that Plato was constant in his hosti- 
lity towards hedonism, and so he felt constrained to condemn 732 D 8 — 
734 E 2 as an un-Platonic interpolation, Concern with this passage, 
however, drew his attention to the «radical defects of the Laws»; Wila- 
mowitz’s characterization of the work as a «strange chaos» impressed 
itself upon him anew; and he finally came to the conclusion that the 
whole work suffers from a fundamental disintegration of philosophical 
conception, style, and political ideals. Now in the monograph under re- 
view, a Habilitationsschrift presented in 1946/47 to the Philosophical 
Faculty in Kiel, M. has undertaken to prove that disintegration of these 
three kinds is the very essence of the Laws, that the peculiarities of the 
Epinomis are characteristic of the Laws as well, and that these two works 
are inseparable from each other and are separated from all other Plato- 
nic works by a philosophical and stylistic gulf that no hypothesis can 
either span or explain away. 

The argument in support of this thesis is divided among three chapters, 
the first of which deals with the philosophical concepts of the Laws and 
concludes that the thought is without unity of structure, that the theory 
of ideas has disappeared, the themes and formulae of that theory which 
persist having lost their systematic foundation and original meaning, 
that features of the cosmology have been taken over from the Timaeus 
but without the reservation of mere probability there expressed, that the 
mythical has been taken as real and combined with cosmology, that no 
guiding principle governs the mixture of these heterogeneous elements, 
and in short that the philosophy of the Laws is a degraded and mongrel 
form of Platonism. In the second chapter, The Style of the Laws and the 
Style of the Epinomis, M. plays off F. Miiller and W. Theiler against A. E. 
Taylor and J. Harward,! agreeing with the latter two that the style of the 
Epinomis is indistinguishable from that of the Laws and with the former 
pair that the style of the Epinomis is un-Platonic. Whereas Taylor had 
assimilated the style of the Epinomis to that of the Laws in order to de- 
fend the authenticity of the former, M. adopts the same technique in 
order to cast doubt upon the authenticity of the latter, arguing that 
what F. Miiller and Theiler have said in condemnation of the Epinomis 
is entirely justified but is exactly applicable to the Laws as well. In the 
third chapter M. tries by interpreting Book 4 of the Laws to determine 
the meaning and purpose of the work’s political ideal. He argues that 
this ideal is confused and self-contradictory, that it involves a misunder- 
standing or distortion of the central proposition of the Republic, with 
which on the other hand the Politicus is for its part in perfect agreement, 
and that neither the relation of the Laws to the Republic and the Politicus 
in this matter nor the inner confusion of the Laws itself can be adequate- 


1 M. calls him «the American commentator » (126 and 186) and in the latter passage 
spells his name «Harvard», which suggests that confusion with the American uni- 
versity may have been responsible for M.’s supererogatory error. 
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explained by reference to the biography of Plato or by supposing tne 
.aws to have been intended as a practical proposal for reform, as a model 
for Academic legislators, or as a scientific attempt to collect and codify 
Greek law. Believing as he does that the Laws was not left incomplete 
or hastily finished and unpolished, that it was not reworked even slightly 
by an editor, and that with the Epinomis it is an essentially defective 
work separated by a chasm that no hypothesis of development can bridge 
from all the other writings of Plato, which in their philosophical positions 
display remarkable agreement, M. in his conclusion envisages only two 
possible solutions of the problem he has raised. It appears that he would 
prefer to resort to the athetesis pronounced by Ast and by Zeller, who later, 
however, recanted it; butAristotle’s clear and repeated testimony to Plato’s 
authorship gives him pause. The logical but unsatisfactory alternative, 
however, is, he insists, to admit that Plato in his old age reduced the great 
conceptions of his prime to trivialities and produced in the Laws an un- 
intelligent caricature of his own philosophy. 

Reading M.’s condensed and complicated arguments consecutively and 
without prejudice, one is swept along inexorably to the dilemma which is 
his conclusion; but, if in considering each argument one studies the pas- 
sages to which it refers and the contexts of those passages and rereads 
other Platonic contexts which these suggest but to which M. does not refer 
and remembers too that even in recent years — not to go back to the heroic 
age of athetesis — arguments not dissimilar to M.’s have led their authors 
to doubt the authenticity of the Euthyphro, the Protagoras, the Sophist, 
theTimaeus, the Philebus, and I know not how many other Platonic works, 
then, I think, one is likely to question the logical stringency of M.’s ulti- 
mate alternative and to conclude that the faults lie rather in his interpre- 
tation than in the text so thoroughly condemned. M.’s work, however, is 
serious and subtle enough to require and to deserve minute and detailed 
consideration such as the limits of a review preclude. What is given here 
then is of necessity only a selection, though I hope a fair one, by way of 
exemplifying his detailed arguments and the criticism that study of them 
suggests. 

With some justice M. complains (100) that F. Miiller and Theiler instead 
of investigating the style of the Laws began with what appear to be sty- 
listic anomalies in the Epinomis and, having found in the Laws passages 
which by contrast to these represent «normal Platonic usage», concluded 
that the two works are stylistically heterogeneous. Yet in fact M.’s own 
method is open to a similar objection, for he seeks out in the Laws other 
passages which, he contends, match the stylistic anomalies of the Epinomis 
and from this concludes that the style of the two works is homogeneous. 
He does not deny that «normal Platonic usage» also is to be found in the 
Laws; but, if the same man wrote both the ‘normal? and the ‘anomalous? 
passages of the Laws, why could he not also have written the ‘anomalous’ 
passages of the Laws and the ‘normal’ style of the earlier dialogues? To 
give his stylistic argument any cogency at all M. would have had to prove 
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at least that the anomalies of the Laws are normal both for that work and 
for the Epinomis and are abnormal for all the earlier dialogues. That could 
be done only by a complicated and exhaustive statistical study,1 and even 
such proof would not justify the inference that the author of the earlier 
dialogues could not also have written in the style of the Laws. 

M. then at most shows, as Taylor had done, that some stylistic charac- 
teristics called peculiar to the Epinomis by F. Miiller and Theiler can be 
found in the Laws as well. When he contends, however, that these or other 
characteristics are common to the Laws and the Epinomis but peculiar to 
them in contrast to the other dialogues, he often falls into errors more 
significant than theirs. 


One which he discovered himself too late to delete from his text but honestly acknow- 
ledged in a footnote is a fair example. F. Miiller had objected that Epwta Eoxev tod 
xatapadeiv in Epinomis 986 C 6 is un-Platonic in construction and in its reduction of 
Eu to the level of énBupla. M. (104) agreed but argued that this is in accord with 
what he conceives to be the shallow conception of Epw¢ in Laws 837 A ff; - and thentoo 
late he found the same construction used in Symposium 206 A.* Yet he does not with- 
draw his contention that &yav tod 8oxetv (Epinomis 975 A 3), while un-Platonic,? is 
matched by the use of napé8etypa with the genitive of the articular infinitive in Laws 
862 E 5 and 876 E 3, where «napdderypa scheint gegeniiber Gorg. 525 b zu ‘Warnung’ 
verblaBt » (104). The implication is that this phrase is un-Platonic both in construction 
and in meaning. In both respects, however, it is perfectly good Attic Greek,* and there 
is no reason why Plato should not have used it. M. seems to think that mapd8erypa used 
to mean anything but ‘ideal original’ is un-Platonic; but in the Republic itself Plato, 
treating the phenomenal heavens as analogous to a geometrical diagram, says that 
they should be used as rapadelypata of the reality to which he contrasts them (529 D 7). 
He did not invest his own ‘technical terms’ with the sacrosanctity that his more rigid 
expounders give them but clearly felt free to use them at any time in their ordinary 
Greek meanings as well. Misunderstanding of this freedom with which he employs his 
vocabulary accounts for much of what M. castigates as un-Platonic expression and 
self-contradiction in the Laws. Much more that he criticizes is objectionable only in 
his interpretation. So, for example, dtrAacl tadtrova (743 A 8) he calls «grossly illo- 
gical» (120%), whereas it is idiomatic Greek;5 and matpd¢ ... Sovdelav xal voudtrjow 
(701 B 7), which shocks him as being «an awful zeugma» (115), is not a zeugma at 
all, for the genitive is subjective with both nouns.® 

A far more serious error of this kind, because it directly affects the philosophical 
interpretation, is M.’s statement (106): «Wegen der philosophischen Nivellierung ist 
auch bvtwe Sv, Terminus der Ideenwelt, von Diesseitigem gebraucht, und zwar ebenso 


1 In fairness it must be said that M. desiderates such an investigation and recognizes 
that his arguments may be defective for lack of an exhaustive stylistic comparison of 
the Laws and the other late Platonic dialogues (101 and 1113). 

35 Epws tot 1d dyaddv abt elvat del which M. (1041) quotes imperfectly. A parallel 
even closer grammatically and more devastating in its implications for M.’s argument 
is Symposium 208 C 4-5: Epwtt tod dvopactol yevécdat. 

3 To meet this contention of F. Miiller’s Taylor (Plato and the Authorship of the 
Epinomis 26) had cited Republic 608 B 4-5, where, however, the infinitive is apposi- 
tional and not dependent upon éyev. 

“Cf. Lysias 27, 5: mapdé8erypa tod 22 Sudic ddixeiv. 

5 Cf. Demosthenes 27 (In Aphobum 1), 52, where one part in relation to two parts 
is called SinAactorg dtTo. 

*M. apparently forgot that 8ovdela takes a subjective genitive of the master (cf. 
Republic 569 C 1 and 3; Thucydides 1, 8, 3). The phrase here means simply: the 
domination and admonition of parents and elders. 
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Epinomis 985 C 1, 987 C 1 wie Nomoi 722 E 1, 963 D 1 (von den Tugenden, deren 
zwei ungeistig sind). Auch die Seele kinnte vom Standpunkt der Ideenlehre aus nicht 
einfach ein bvtw< bv sein, wie sie es Nomoi 959 B ist.» The truth is that in none of 
these three passages of the Laws is anything called ‘simply an Svtw¢ bv’. In 722 E41 
tév Svtws vouwv Svtwv is contrasted to Acyoutvev vouwv. In 936 D 1 it is said that we 
call courage, wisdom, and the other two ‘virtue’ &¢ Svrw¢ Svra ob mod GX’ bv TOTO 
pdvov, dperhv. In 959 B the nomothete is made to say tov Svta hudv Exactov Svrec, 
&Sdvartov elvan Puxy érovopatéuevov, ... dmévar.2 The expression and meaning are the 
same as in 5vtw¢ dv PedSog (Sophist 266 E 1) and émorhywv Svtes dv (Politicus 301 B 5). 
In all these cases the participle is copulative, not existential; and none of them implies 
the ascription of ‘real being’ to anything other than the ideas.* Since even in such 
simple matters the idiom of an ancient author is so easily misunderstood, in the really 
subtle and complicated questions of style we might all with reason put less confidence 
than is customary in our «Organ fir platonische Sprachkunst ». 


There are more substantive reasons, however, for doubting Plato’s 
authorship of the Epinomis and M.’s connection of it with the Laws. 
Aristotle calls the Laws Plato’s,? and this is as decisive for the authorship 
of that work as any evidence could be; and in the light of this his silence 
concerning the Epinomis‘ adds some weight to the ancient opinion that 
this dialogue is not Plato's. Moreover, at least two doctrinal statements 
in the Epinomis seem to be at variance with the Laws. 


Epinomis 981 B 5-7 states that nothing except soul can be domparov ... xal ypaya 
od8tv ob8aucc od8éror’ Exov, and 983 D 2-3 emphatically repeats that ta Svra elvar Bio, 
vd piv Poxty, Td St cua, ... xal tolrov kro odSev xowvdv obdsevl. This looks like a cate- 
gorica] denial of the existence of ideas.* That is very different even from M.’s conception 
of the Laws as retaining the formulae of the doctrine of ideas, though having lost its 
profound meaning. To be sure, M. contends (92) that in Laws 898 E 2 also the psychi- 
cal alone remains as the sphere of the vonrév. That passage says nothing, however, 
about the ‘sphere of the intelligible’, its nature, or its extent. It simply states that, while 
the soul is not susceptible of apprehension by the senses, one can hope that it is voyrév, 
i.e. apprehensible by thought or reason. The sense in which vontév is meant is clearly 


1 This only puts concisely what is said in Phaedo 115 C-E; cf. Republic 469 D-E. 

3 Neither does Epinomis 987 C 1 (4 Svtw<¢ odca copia). Epinomis 985 C 1, however, is 
questionable. If todtwv 8) t&v mévte évtws Svtwy Ywv means, as Harward and Robin 
translate it, ‘since these five kinds of living beings are real existences? (i. e. Svtw¢ Svtz), 
it does transfer to what are not ideas a term reserved by Plato to ideas alone; but it 
may rather mean ‘since these five are really living beings’, in which case it too would 
prove nothing either way. 

* By name in Politics 1266 B 5 and 1271 B 1; by clear implication in Politics 1264 
B 26 ff. . 

“ The attempts of Taylor and Harward to identify certain remarks of Aristotle’s as 
references to the Epinomis are all illusory (cf. von Fritz, RE XIX 2, 1938, 2361). 

5 Diogenes Laertius, 3, 37, and Suidas s. v. piAécopog. This must depend upon a 
genuine tradition at least. Proclus’ arguments against Plato’s authorship (Olympio- 
dorus, Prolegomena 25 [p. 218, Hermann]; cf. Proclus, In Rem Publicam, p. 134, 5 ff 
[Kroll]) I leave aside; the second rests upon a misconception, but the first is not so 
bad as Taylor and Harward suppose. 

* The mention of yp@pa in 981 B 6 may be a direct reply to the characterization of 
the ideas as d&yp@patog ... odetx« in Phaedrus 247 C 6-7. Or does it derive from a 
misconstruction of that passage in which qwyi¢ was taken to depend upon oveta? Cf. 
Stobaeus, 1, p. 320, 20-21 (Wachsmuth) and the strange text of B, which implies such 
an interpretation (cf. Alline, Histoire du Texte de Platon, 225). 
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’ indicated in the context, and there is no reason to suppose that its employment im- 
plies the substitution of soul for the ideas. 

Nor is the doctrine of the Epinomis that ether is a fifth simple body different from 
fire and air, situated between these two in the cosmos (984 B-C), and corresponding 
to one of the five regular solids (981 B-C) so easily reconciled with the Laws and the 
Timaeus as M. supposes (48-49). Like Harward he contends that the list of fire, water, 
earth, and air without mention of ether in Laws 889 B and 891 C occurs in a polemical 
passage and so need not represent Plato’s own doctrine, that after Plato had in the 
Timaeus identified four simple bodies with four of the regular solids and omitted the 
dodecahedron from this scheme it would have been natural for him to complete it by 
assuming a fifth simple body to correspond to the dodecahedron, and that the testimony 
of Xenocrates shows that he did so. Now according to this testimony of Xenocrates, 
which was so understood by Simplicius, who alone preserves it,? Plato assigned the 
dodecahedron to a fifth simple body, ether, which he located ‘above’ or ‘outside’ the 
sphere of fire, the dodecahedron thus remaining in the same relative position given to 
it in Timaeus 55 C 4-6 where it is assigned to the universe as a whole. In the Epinomis, 
however, the ether is situated between fire and air, the position that both the Timaeus 
and the Phaedo give to an al®}p which is not a fifth simple body but only the purest 
kind of air.* This difference between the Epinomis and the testimony of Xenocrates 
is far from trifling, for, since the regular solid which the Epinomis assigns to ether 
could still be only the dodecahedron and since the faces of this figure cannot be con- 
structed out of Plato’s two elementary triangles, the location of such a fifth body bet- 
ween fire and air would prevent the mutual interchange and transmutation of their 
corpuscles and so would disrupt the rationale of the ‘stereometric atomism’ of the 
Timaeus. The Epinomis therefore not only is not supported in this matter by the testi- 
mony of Xenocrates, but it introduces a fatal contradiction into Platonic doctrine for 
which Plato even in senility could scarcely have been responsible. It has every appear- 
ance of a slipshod attempt to read into the Timaeus a doctrine of Aristotle’s without 
noticing the havoc that its interpretation would create.* 


1 The very use of Savénua as equivalent to votc (E 2-3) indicates that vontév is not 
intended to have any ‘metaphysical’ significance here. In support of his interpretation 
M. cites (92) not only Epinomis 981 C 3 but also Timaeus 90 D, where he believes 
(cf. also M. 83) that the reference to the celestial revolutions as té xatavooustvey shows 
a tendency to substitute a psychical vontév for the genuine vonrtév, i. e. the ideas; but 
he overlooks the fact that in the Phaedrus itself (270 C) Plato can say Wy} plow... 
xatavoyjoat, This alone shows that the idiomatic use of voeiv and its derivatives does 
not justify such inferences as M.’s concerning the status of the doctrine of ideas (cf. 
also xatavénow voonudtwv [Timaeus 81 C 1], ode l8évre¢ obre Ixaviig vonoavtes Deby 
[Phaedrus 246 C 7], 5 véuog ... dv xat Svra vontov ... [Republic 532 A 1-2] i.e. the 
process of dialectic called vonté¢). So in Timaeus 37 A 1 té&v vontav det te Svtwv, even 
if it depends upon Sm tod dpletou, does not prove, as he thinks, that the demiurge 
is the idea of good; every other statement of Plato’s prohibits such an identification, 
and there is no reason why vontév here should not be given the sense that it clearly 
has in Laws 898 E. 

® Xenocrates, Fr. 53 (Heinze) = Simplicius, Phys., p. 1165, 33-39 and De Caelo, 
Pp. 12, 21-27. p. 87, 20-26. 

* Timaeus 58 C-D and Phaedo 109 B. 109 E. 111 A 7 ff. (cf. AJPh 57, 1936, 372). 

4“ Besides the cosmic position of ether, the remarks of Epinomis 981 D 4 - E 1 and 
984 C 1-2 show that the passage was written with the Timaeus in mind (cf. 40 A 2-3). 
Xenocrates’ own statement seems to be just a different attempt to read Aristotelian 
doctrine back into the Timaeus. Neither the quotation nor its context in Simplicius 
suggests that the identification of the dodecahedron and ether was developed by Plato 
in his old age or expounded in his ‘oral teaching’, and Simplicius himself quotes Xeno- 
crates in connection with Timaeus 55 C 4-6 (Phys., p. 1165, 27-33 and De Caelo, 
Pp. 12, 16-20; p. 87, 17-22). In saying that Plato divided the (@« until he arrived at 
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Perhaps the decisive point, however, in the relation of the Epinomis to 
the Laws is the meaning of Laws 968 C — 969. 


M. insists (30-40) that this passage clearly promises a further conversation concern- 
ing wisdom and the highest education and that the Epinomis fulfils this promise 
exactly. Such a conversation is provided for, he believes, by the Athenian’s statement 
at 968 C 3-7, which he interprets (30-31) as follows: Laws can be made concerning 
the establishment of the nocturnal council (i. e. its authority and its scientific education) 
only after its institution, at which time its constitutional powers will be codified; but 
what can be done for the provision of this council now (with stress on 48n, which can 
mean only «jetzt, d.h. vor der realen Griindung ») can, if it is to be right, be only 
«Belehrung mit langem Zusammensein». Yet the logic of this, not to speak of its 
grammar, is worse than obscure. If, as M. insists, the 3:8ay) peta ovvovotag of C 6, 
which is to contribute «zur Ausriistung (fast gleich Erziehung) dieses Rates », means 
further treatment of the subject by the speakers in this dialogue before the institution 
of the council, why should they not first acquire the instruction of such conversation, 
then legislate concerning the council, and thereafter establish it? Why should they or 
anyone be in a better position to codify the requisite education or the powers of that 
body after it has been established than before its institution? Now, 968 C 3-7 is intend- 
ed to be puzzling, for Clinias is made to ask the Athenian what it means. The answer 
to this question (968 Cg- E 5) states that one would have 1) to draw up a list of suitable can- 
didates for the councillorship, 2) to determine the subjects of their study, and 3) to fix 
the periods appointed for each subject; and it indicates that each of these steps involves 
great difficulty. The difficulty of the first is implied by the criteria mentioned; it is said 
to be hard to discover the second by oneself or to find another from whom one can 
learn it; and the third can be ascertained only by those who going through the course 
themselves have got into their souls the resulting knowledge. In other words, regul- 
ations concerning the education that is prerequisite for the council can be made only 
by one who has had that education himself. It is this that explains the paradox put in 
968 C 3-7: ‘Legislation is no longer possible about such matters [as those concerning 
the council] until it has been organized, and then it is possible for masters of what 
they must become masters to dothe legislating ;! but training of that kind, if done right, 
would already amount to schooling by long association.’ That in the light of what 
follows means: We have reached the end of legislation because the organisation of 
the council, which would be the first step in any further legislation, already amounts 
to the education of councillors and only those who have had that education — and are 
therefore in fact councillors - are masters of what must be known in order to legislate 
about it. Far from a promise of further discussion, the only possible ‘further treat- 


ta névrew otoryeta tv Sqwv, Xenocrates probably had in mind Timaeus 39 E - 40 A. 
There are there only four classes of living beings within the cosmos, each predomi- 
nantly composed of one of the four simple bodies; but, since the cosmos itself is also 
a Gov (30 D. 33 B. 37 C etc.) and the dodecahedron is assigned to it as the other four 
regular solids are to the four simple bodies (55 C 4-6), it would be in accord with 
Xenocrates’ method of interpreting the Timaeus if from this he had simply inferred 
that the {ov with the figure of the dodecahedron must have been meant to consist of 
a fifth simple body and that therefore Plato had by implication anticipated Aristotle’s 
doctrine of ether. 

1 I take xuploug dv abtods Set ylyvecba to be the subject ‘of vopobeteiv in 968 C 5. 
This is certainly more natural than Ritter’s expedient, which England found « very 
attractive» and Bury apparently adopted. M. himself (30) recognizes that the clause 
may refer to knowledge rather than to constitutional authority; but he obviously makes 
it object of vowoGeretv for which he apparently supplies }ydc as subject (so Stallbaum 
explicitly and Apelt and Taylor by implication). The logical difficulty of such a con- 
struction I have already pointed out; the grammatical difficulty of it seems to me to 
be no less. 
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ment? envisaged here is the activity of educating the future councillors. This is what 
the 88x) peta cuvovelag rodAjj¢ (968 C 6) clearly means; and in concluding his expla- 
nation of the difficulties involved in instituting this education the Athenian expressly 
says that these matters cannot be clarified beforehand and so, while not d&xéppyta, are 
a&xpdppnta (968 E 2-5).1 The fiction of the dialogue requires, of course, that the project- 
ed Cretan colony should not be abandoned, and consequently the organization of the 
council must somehow be undertaken. That is why in 969 A 1-3 the Athenian agrees 
to share with his interlocutors the risk involved in the exposition of his notions con- 
cerning the education and training about which they have been speaking. This means 
not that he proposes to join them in another dialogue supplementary to the Laws - such 
a conversation could not present the great hazard that he so solemnly emphasizes 
(968 E 7 ff, 969 A 3-4), but that he proposes to associate himself with them in selecting 
the candidates and helping to train them for the councillorship (969 B 1-2 and B 8 ff); 
and that his interlocutors so understand his offer is clear from their response - not that 
they will meet him for another talk but that they must make him their associate inthe 
foundation of the city (969 C 4 ff). 


’M.’s attempt to show (36-37) that the conclusion of the Epinomis ful- 
fils a promise made in Laws 968 D-E to resolve the difficulties there men- 
tioned only proves that the author of the Epinomis misunderstood or chose 
to misinterpret the conclusion of the Laws in the same sense as he does. 


Epinomis 989 E 1 - 992 A is supposed to explain what subjects are to be studied, the 
second difficulty mentioned in the Laws (968 D 3-4). The first step (Laws 968 C 9 - 
D 3) is according to M. taken by Epinomis 989 B 4 - D 7, where the characteristics 
of the ‘best natures’ are described; but this is not in fact the desideratum of Laws 
968 C 9 - D 3, for xatadexttog dv ely xatddoyog t&v Soo. émitpSeror xtA. means not any 
such theoretical account of the characteristics that candidates should have but a list 
of those individuals who according to the criteria mentioned are suitable candidates.* 
The third point (Laws 968 D 4-E 2), M. says, «soll sich ja mit der Sache ergeben 
und fallt weg »; but the Laws connects this third point not with the subject but with the 
learner and precisely in this connection explains why the course of education cannot be 
prescribed by anyone who has not himself gone through it. The omission of this point 
in the Epinomis proves that the author misunderstood its implications or else recogniz- 
ed that it denies the possibility of such a supplement to the Laws as he professes 
to give.* 


1axpdppynta in E 4, Ast’s correction of &méppnta, which was mistakenly repeated 
from the preceding line, is guaranteed by what precedes and what follows it in the 
sentence. The correction has been adopted by all editors. M. himself accepts it without 
question (31-32); and yet later he says that in this passage the highest knowledge is 
spoken of «geheimnisvoll» and as «Geheimwissenschaft » (33 and 39). Such a state- 
ment is just the opposite of the fact and suggests that M. in making it either mistakenly 
read dréppyta in E 4 or had forgotten or confused the context of &méppyjta in E 3. 

* This is the only possible meaning of the words; and they are regularly interpreted 
so, even though the implication of their meaning is unobserved (cf. Ritter, Darstellung 
126: ‘die Manner tatsachlich zu finden? etc., the translations of Apelt, Taylor, Bury, 
and Robin, and England’s Analysis in The Laws of Plato 1, 48). M. himself (31) where 
he is paraphrasing this passage without reference to the Epinomis so understands 
them: «Erstens muB eine Liste aller derer aufgestellt werden die geschaffen sind zur 
Eignung fiir das Wachteramt nach Alter . . .». If further proof were necessary, #rrxlatg 
(968 D 1), which the Epinomis neglects, would provide it; and it is borne out by éav 
Epa huiv of te dv8pe¢ dxpiPac txdex Saar (969 B 8). 

3 The syntax of the last clause of the Epinomis (992 D 7 ff) being highly uncertain, 
it can only be said that, if either M.’s interpretation of it (41 f) or that of Harward or 
Robin is correct, it implies that the first council at least consists of members who have 
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One must therefore disallow as at least inconclusive the evidence which 
M. adduces from the Epinomis to support his interpretation of the philo- 
sophy of the Laws.’ The keystone of this interpretation is the thesis that 
in the Laws the doctrine of ideas has been replaced by a pietistic astro- 
nomy which is identified with virtue and reduced to an ancillary method 
the objects of which are mere concepts. 


The examples which M. cites to prove that expressions hitherto used by Plato for 
the real being of ideas are in the Laws used of objects other than ideas I have already 
shown (p. 371 supra) to exist only by virtue of grammatical misconstruction or 
misapprehension of Platonic usage. 

The crucial passage for M.’s interpretation is, however, Laws 962 B - 968 A, the 
discussion of the oxoré¢ which leads directly to the conclusion just discussed concern- 
ing the education of the council. Here the subject-matter of the dialogue at last con- 
strains the Athenian to face the question of the criterion that the councillors must know 
and apply in the fulfilment of their function as guardians and preservers of the state. 
M. does not deny that the formulae with which this passage operates are those of the 
doctrine of ideas. His contention is rather that they have now entirely lost their genuine- 
ly Platonic content and significance and are merely an unsloughed cocoon of out- 
worn expressions tending to conceal a different system of thought which its author has 
not yet worked out in a thoroughly integrated fashion and cannot consistently express.* 

Apart from the contention that the whole passage is confused and clumsy, M.’s only 
serious argument in support of his interpretation is (26) that, although in many places 
and especially in 965 C and 966 A it would seem that a metaphysical entity is implied, 
the question concerning the & to be sought is never answered and 964A 5 ffshows that 
what is really required, the ability to give a definition, does not imply the doctrine of ideas, 
for 895 D gives a clear example of what this means in the Laws. There «von der Wesen- 
heit (ovata) Seele gibt es den Namen, aber auch den Logos: sich selbst bewegende 
Bewegung. Dazu ist also gar kein Eidos nétig, man kann das schon Begriff nennen.» 
Apparently, since in the Laws the author presumes to give a ‘logos’ of soul, which is 
not an ‘eidos’, when he requires the councillors to know the ‘logos? of virtue, the beauti- 
ful, the good, etc. (964 A 5 ff, 966 A-B), he must not any longer understand the ob- 
jects of knowledge to be ideas in the genuine Platonic sense. 


not yet had the education which the Laws declares prerequisite for all councillors, 
another indication that the author of the Epinomis misunderstood or disregarded the 
meaning of the conclusion of the Laws. 

1 Even if M.’s principle (46) that the Epinomis is always an authoritative guide in 
interpreting the Laws were admitted, his employment of it would be objectionable. 
Witness his use (39) of Epinomis 977 B 3, 988 B 1-2, and 989 D 4 to read into tot 
Epyoug avvaxorovd_tv (Laws 966 B 7), which is simple and clear in its own context, 
a covert intention incompatible with that context, and his comparison (38) of Epinomis 
991 C 3-4 with the next phrase in that passage of the Laws, which he misquotes for 
his purpose, altering ytyvépeve to Aeyéueva and omitting xata pow. The most impor- 
tant and amazing example of all is his conflation (36) of various unrelated passages of 
the Epinomis and the Laws to produce the portentous equation: ppévnctg = oopla = 
edotBera (SeoctBea) = naoa dpetn = radela = cuppwvia = dotpovoula = mlotig. 

4 Since in this respect as in others M. distinguishes the Laws from all the earlier 
Platonic dialogues (e. g. 45 f: «Die Trennungslinie liegt philosophisch ... vor den 
Nomoi, in denen Eidos und Arete, bis dahin die Grundpfeiler des platonischen Philo- 
sophierens, entmachtet und unmerklich von neuen Gehalten verdrangt sind»), his 
interpretation is in a way the very opposite to that of interpreters like Kucharski (Les 
Chemins du Savoir dans les Derniers Dialogues de Platon, Paris, 1949), for whom the 
conception of t8éa in the later dialogues including the Laws is different from that of 
el8og in the earlier dialogues. Kucharski’s interpretation, while more subtle and more 
illuminating than M.’s , is, I think, no less erroneous. 
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To this the first obvious reply is that even in Socrates’ second speech in the Phaedrus, 
which for M. (e. g. 23) is a typical expression of the genuine theory of ideas, self-motion 
is declared to be Wwyij¢ obota te xal Adyo¢ (245 E 3);! and the second is that M. has 
neglected the relation of the soul as self-motion to the idea of motion itself.* The 
necessity that the councillors know the ‘logos’ of virtue (964 A 5 - 965 A 4) was intro- 
duced by the old puzzle as to how virtue is one though four (963 A 6 - 964 A 5), which 
was suggested by the need of a council to keep steadily in view the single end of the 
state, virtue (962 A 9 - 963 A 5); and from the necessity that they have exact know- 
ledge of the ‘logos’ of virtue the Athenian infers that they require a more exacting 
education (965 A 5 - B 3), one that will enable them mpd¢ plav l8éav &&x tav modMdv xal 
dvopolwv ... Bdérew and so to see exactly what the unity of virtue is, to do the same 
concerning the beautiful and the good, and in the case of all serious things to know 
the truth, to be able to give an account of it, and to follow it out in action (965 B 4- 
966 B 9). So the ability to give a ‘logos? is said to depend upon a kind of knowledge 
which is described in language everywhere else used only in connection with the doc- 
trine of ideas.® 

Nor in what follows is there anything to justify M.’s contention that this knowledge 
is confused with astronomy. The Athenian says (966 C 1 - 967 D 2) that one of the 
fairest subjects of which the councillors must master every proof® is the existence and 
power of the gods, that the two propositions which lead to this proof are those of the 
soul’s primacy over mobile objects and of mind’s governance of the orderly motion of 
the heavenly bodies, and that astronomy, if properly studied, supports these proposi- 
tions and does not lead to atheism as is popularly supposed. M. (27-29) identifies these 
two propositions with astronomy on the one hand and with piety on the other and then 
says that in the ‘summary’ (967 D 4 ff) astronomy is no longer treated as a propaedeutic 


1Cf. also Sophist 218 B6-C 5: the ‘name’, ‘thing’, and ‘logos’ of ‘sophist?; and 
221 B 1-2 of ‘angling’. 

* For this relation cf. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy I, 
433-442. M. (79) has an inkling that the third proof in the Phaedo involves the con- 
ception of self-motion, but he erroneously identifies self-motion with the idea of life. 

® The phrase mpd¢ &v Brérew (for which cf. Euthyphro 6 E, Cratylus 389 A-B, Repu- 
blic 596 A-B, Phaedrus 265 D, etc.) runs through the passage like a dominant theme. 
Prepared in 962 D 4 and 963 A 2-4, it is employed in the figure of the craftsman and 
applied to the statesman (963 A 11 - B 7), is resumed in this figure and generalized 
(965 B 6-10), culminates in the emphatic assertion that in all cases the most accurate 
oxtng Sta te is mpd< wlav Sav... BrAérerv (965 C 1-6), and is repeated as the desideratum 
to be specified in the education of the councillors (965 D 5 - E 2). M. contends (28) 
that 1d mpdc lav l8éav BAérew of 965 C simply passes into Aédye tv8elxwodat and Ady 
tppnvedew in 966 B by which time the obvofrg implied in 965 C is forgotten (27) and 
that Adyov Soiva: in 967 E 4 f confirms this interpretation by reducing dialectic to the 
merely ancillary function of giving a definition (29). In fact, however, in 966 B the 
‘synoptic knowledge’ is represented by éwoetv and eldévar ta rept thy ddhSeiay mdvrov 
sé orovdatwv, to which respectively thy Wvdekw tH Ady tv8elxwoat and Ady~ épyy- 
vedety are added; and these additions are typically Platonic, for knowledge implies the 
ability to give an account of what is known (cf. Laches 190 C 6, Philebus 62 A), so 
that dialectic is commonly represented as the ability Aéyov &8évar xal 8éxeoSar (cf. 
Republic 531 E, 534 B; Politicus 286 A). On 967 E see further note 1 p. 377 infra. 

4M. refuses to allow & tév xaAAlotwv to mean what it says. For him (27) it is 
«ironisch abgeschwacht » (though elsewhere [1177] he denies that there is any irony 
at all in the Laws!) and really means the «schlechthin wichtige Gegenstand»; so 
réveov t&v orov8alev really means nothing but this one object, astronomy, for which 
it was merely a «veiled expression » and to which consequently he automatically trans- 
fers everything that was said of them in the text. 

5 For rlotig (966 C 7) in this sense, which to M.(27") is evidence of the general shift 
from the values of the Republic, cf. Phaedo 70 B 2, Philebus 50 C 11. 
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study but is lifted to the highest position, thus replacing dialectic. The text, however, 
explicitly associates astronomy with its related propaedeutic sciences (967 A 2-3, cf. 
817 E 5 - 818 A 3) and throughout the passage merely defends it as a means of sup- 
porting the two propositions which in turn lead to the proof of the existence of the 
gods. These propositions are nowhere identified either with astronomy or with piety. 
Their restatement at the beginning of the ‘summary’ (967 D 4 - E 1) as propositions, 
the understanding of which alone can confirm a man in true piety, serves at the same 
time as a transition to a recapitulation of the kind of training without which no one can 
be an adequate ruler of the state (967 E). Astronomy is in fact not mentioned in the 
summary at all and must be understood as included in the propaedeutic studies referred 
to merely as such (E 1-2).4 


M.’s notion that the author of this passage had forgotten or did not 
understand the original meaning of the terminology that he employed or 
that he covertly used it in a new and improper sense is uncalled for by 
the text and so is methodologically unacceptable. Since there is no reason 
to doubt that Plato wrote the Laws, there is no reason to suspect that he 
was unaware of the implications of the phraseology that he had hitherto 
used in connection with the doctrine of ideas; and, since he puts such 
emphasis upon the phraseology and the formulae here, he must have done 
so purposely and purposely refrained from making the implications ex- 
plicit as he had done in the Republic. The Laws is not the only dialogue 
in which such a method is used, and in all such cases the purpose of it must 
be sought in the dialectical situation. In the case of the Laws this dialectical 
situation is indicated by the fact that the crucial exposition of 962 B— 
968 A is called forth by the problem of preserving the state (960 B 5 — 
962 B) and culminates in the paradox of the education of the councillors 
(968 B-E). Aristotle says that, though the constitution of the Laws was 
intended to be more suitable to actual states than that of the Republic, it 
gradually comes round to the same thing; and his evidence for this is first 
of all the identity of the education prescribed in both works (Politics 1265 
A 2-7). Aristotle’s treatment of the Laws is notoriously careless and inac- 
curate, but his interpretations even when demonstrably mistaken can be 
illuminating if properly analysed; and this remark of his shows at least 
that Plato’s associates did not suspect him of having abandoned the philo- 


1 The following clause, té te xata& thy povoay tobToIg TH¢ xotwwviag cuvdeacdevos, 
has puzzled interpreters, M. included (29 and 38), because they have assumed that it 
refers to music, which should be included, however, in the propaedeutic disciplines 
just mentioned. I think that tiv wovoay here signifies not ‘music’ but ‘philosophy’ as it 
does in Republic 499 D 3-4 (cf. Republic 548 B 8 f, Philebus 67 B 6, the etymology 
of Cratylus 406 A with Phaedo 61 A 3, and tH tii¢ Baotktxh¢ povon in Politicus 309 D) 
and that the clause means: ‘and having got a synoptic view of the community that 
belongs to these studies according to philosophy’, i. e. of what is common to all the 
propaedeutic sciences when considered philosophically (cf. Republic 531 D 1-3 and 
537 C 1-3). This then refers to the ‘synopsis’ which M. professes to miss in the passage, 
and with 967 E 4 f it matches exactly the two stages described in Republic 531 C 9 - 
D4 and E 4ff. As to the text of 967 D 4 - 968 A 1, 860 AéBy in D 5 referring to yh 
te... mévtwv and tév te ... tév Svtwv indicates that ént 8& todroin 3h, Td viv elpnévov 
TeodAdaug is out of place. These words should be transposed to follow tév Svtwv, which 
among other advantages would make the repetition of AéBy in E 2 more natural. 
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sophical position of the Republic when he wrote the Laws and that they 
recognized in the culmination of the Laws the education of the ‘true guard- 
ians’ of the Republic. On the other hand, the suggestion that Plato brings 
the Laws round to this position against his own original intention is demon- 
strably a false explanation of the author’s procedure, for not only is the 
later treatment of the councillors’ higher education clearly referred to in 
the seventh book (818 A and D) but also what in the first book amounts 
to the programme or model of the whole work culminates in the necessity 
of such a council as is described in the twelfth (632 C, cf. 964 E — 965 A). 
The discourse which seems to wander as it lists does so in obedience to the 
subtle purpose of its author; and, as in other cases this purpose is to show 
that wherever the ‘logos’ begins and whatever course it takes it ends either 
in an impasse or in the doctrine of ideas, so, whatever other partial mo- 
tives are operative in the Laws, the purpose to which the course of the 
dialogue as a whole is set is the proof that even a ‘second best’ state, if it 
is to be preserved, implies the rule of those who, practised in dialectic, can 
guide it by the absolute criteria which are the ideas.? 

If this be true, the production of the Laws does not indicate that Plato 
had surrendered or substantially altered either the philosophical or the 
political principles of the Republic; the Laws would be only a different 
way of approach to the same conclusion. This would seem to be supported 
by the references to the ‘first? or ‘best’ constitution in comparison with 
which that of the Laws is declared to be only ‘second best’ and which, 
M. agrees, is meant to be the constitution of the Republic (Laws 711 D - 
712 A, 739 A-E, 875 C-D). M. insists, however, that these very references 
betray a complete misunderstanding of the Republic’s political ideal. In 
proof of this the argument on which he lays most stress is that these passages 
characterize the constitution of the Republic only by its institutions and 
neglect the philosophical conversion that is the essence of its political 
reform and the guardians’ vision of the ideas on which the whole consti- 
tution depends; and this misunderstanding of the ‘ideal’ character of the 
Republic is responsible for what he conceives to be the inconsistent atti- 
tude of the Laws toward that ‘best state’ and the self-contradiction of its 
own political ideal. M. appears to forget, however, that the Timaeus too, 


1 E. g. the Theatetus and the Protagoras. M. himself (64?) appears to understand 
the latter in this sense; for the Theaetetus cf. AJPh 57, 1936, 451 and F. M. Corn- 
ford, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, 162-3. 

2 The ideas are implied or referred to by inference here and there through the body 
of the work: e. g. in 897 B and 818 A-D, on which cf. Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and 
the Academy I, 607 and 608-9, and 904 A 8 (dvdAeBpov . . . GAN’ obx aldviov), on which 
cf. Frutiger, Les Mythes de Platon, 128!. M.’s objections (85-87) to this last passage 
are entirely invalid, depending upon misconceptions not the least of which is that in 
genuine Platonism ‘corporeality’ (i. e. phenomenal objects) is non-existant (see contra 
Republic 479 B-D and Timaeus 52 A and C 4-5). No more can be said for M.’s con- 
tention (34*) that 746 A 7-8 and 969 B 5-6 show that in the Laws, contrary to the 
Republic, «waking belongs to reality, dreaming to the mere ‘idea’»; the same mode 
of expression is used in Republic 443 B 7, cf. also Cratylus 439 C 7. 
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in which the doctrine of ideas is clearly expounded and emphatically 
adopted, begins with what Socrates declares to be a complete summary 
of an earlier description which he had given of the ‘best state” (Timaeus 
17C—19 B) and that here too the summary is limited to the ‘external 
institutions’ of the Republic. The situation in the Timaeus and the Laws, 
though different, in neither case requires at this point an explanation of 
the reason why the best state has the form it has but only a statement of 
what that form is. The dialectical situation of the Timaeus is another 
matter; but a moment’s reflection should show why that of the Laws does 
not allow the Athenian in these references to the ‘best state’ to develop its 
internal, philosophical nature. Had he done so, he would have been involv- 
ed at once in the course that the logos of the Republic itself follows and 
could not have developed the conclusion to which the logos of the Laws 
proceeds: that even if we forgo as impractical for human nature the ideal 
constitution of the Republic and in place of it establish a ‘more practical 
second best” we are in the end forced to recognize that this too requires 
for its viability and preservation the rule of the very same philosophy as 
that on which the Republic depends. 

There remain unmentioned here many problems, some serious and some 
merely specious, which M.’s condensed and vigorous study has raised. 
Exhaustive examination of them will not, I think, confirm the validity of 
either horn of the dilemma which is his conclusion; but his work should 
stimulate more serious and careful study of the Laws, for it demonstrates 
the need of a truly philosophical commentary of this, Plato’s longest 
dialogue. 
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The Platonic Epistles, Translated with Introduction and Notes 
by J. Hanwarp. Cambridge University Press, 1982. 


This translation of the Epistles is prefaced by a lengthy 
introduction, which, after outlining the history of Sicilian 
affairs previous to the death of the elder Dionysius, deals with 
Plato’s visits and Dion’s expedition. The discussion of the 
genuineness of the Epistles is prefaced by a note on the letters 
of Timonides and followed by notes on the Socratic Epistles 
and the literary style of the Platonic Epistles. The translation 
is followed by notes on the text and Introductory Remarks con- 
cerning the circumstances and genuineness of the several letters. 

Mr. Harward accepts all the Epistles except the first as 
genuine; he also is certain that the letters of Timonides were 
“the reports of a witness who took part in the events.” Without 
entering the debate over the genuineness of the Epistles, I shall 
call attention to certain questionable portions of the argument 
in this book. Again and again we are warned that Demetrius, 
Plutarch, Cicero, and Bentley, who took the letters for genuine, 
were better able to judge the matter than we are. But will 
Harward accept the two “ Aristotelian letters” with Plutarch, 
the “letters of Anacharsis”’ with Cicero, or the first “ Platonic 
Epistle” with Bentley? And Grote, whose “taste” is supposed 
to create a presumption in favor of the Epistles, says we must 
accept everything in the tetralogies. Harward goes so far as 
to call this “an eccentricity.” 

The tenor of the whole defense is found on pages 72-75. 
The Epistles, it is argued, show a character such as Plato’s 
might well have been. This, at best a weak argument without 
external evidence, leaves us more suspicious when we notice that 
the details are drawn from Epistle VII only. To vindicate the 

hilosophical passages Harward says those who rejected the 

pistles were neo-Hegelians who as “mystics” disliked the 
tone of them and objected to the doctrines that mathematics is 
@ necessary propaedeutic to philosophy and that serious thought 
is not to be found in books. The argumentum ad hominem is 
utterly false in fact as well as irrelevant. According to Har- 
ward’s own interpretation the philosophy of the Epistles is 
more mystical than that of the dialogues; and one who objects 
to the last two doctrines would athetize the Republic and the 
Phaedrus sooner than the Epistles. The argument is crowned 


2 This review utilizes marginal notes left by Professor Roger M. Jones 
and conversations which I had with him about the book shortly before 
he died. 
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by the statement that “if the philosophy of the Letters is all 
wrong, the critics of antiquity . . . would certainly have pointed 
out the discrepancy.” Since these commentators were themselves 
mystics, Harward has laid himself open to the dialectical rebut- 
tal that it was just because they misunderstood the dialogues 
that they accepted the Epistles. 

The most amusing example of circular argument appears on 
page 47 and again on page 86. The letters are genuine, for 

lato’s “narrative gives the facts, as they were known from 
other sources,” the latter passage says; and the former page 
explicitly names these other sources. They are Plutarch and 
Nepos, both of whom accepted the Platonic Epistles and used 
reat write their own stories, as Harward himself knows 

p. 30). 

Like certain other defenders of the Epistles this author insists 
that it is not sufficient to “ produce evidence that they are not 
likely to be the work of Plato” but that before rejecting a letter 
we must show how and why it could have been otherwise written. 
But Epistle I must be rejected and is rejected by Harward, 
although he admits that it “ must remain an unsolved problem.” 
And how is the existence of the obviously spurious dialogues to 
be explained? Were they dialogues written as exercises in the 
Academy and mistakenly inserted in the canon? This is Har- 
ward’s explanation; but how does he know that it is “ probable 
that the composition of dialogues in the Platonic manner was 
a form of exercise practiced by students of the Academy in its 
early days?” From the remarks in the Phaedrus about writing 
—and, even more, from the character Harward gives Plato—it 
is highly improbable that the students were set such exercises. 
So far as we know, the dialogues written by Plato’s pupils were 
published under their own names; and there is no presumption 
against the possibility that the Spuria—some or all of them— 
were deliberate forgeries. 

The two letters quoted by Diogenes Laertius as written by 
Archytas did not find their way into the collection of Platonic 
Epistles; and, since those two letters were probably excerpted 
“from a collection of fictitious letters,’ Harward believes that 
this is an indication that our collection is genuine. But how 
could a letter from Archytas possibly have been taken up into 
a collection which purported to be not a “ Briefwechsel ” but 
letters written by Plato? Even Epistle I, if it is a real fourth- 
century letter, could not get into the canon until the signature 
was changed. 

We should like more evidence than the statement, “there are 
grounds for supposing,” when we read such narratives as that 
on page 27 which represents Dionysius upholding against Plato 
a hedonism which “rested on a foundation of materialiam.” 
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This is not plausible; to the contrary, since Harward accepts 
Epistle IT, he must know that there Dionysius is said to have 
agreed with the fundamental doctrines of Platonic idealism, nay 
even to have claimed the discovery of them as his own. But it 
is even less plausible that the materialism of Sophist 246 B first 
met Plato’s notice in Syracuse. To take the quarrel of “ the 
friends of the ideas” and “the materialists” as “a reminis- 
cence of controversies at Syracuse between Sicilian or Italian 
materialists . . . and disciples of the Pythagorean school of 
Taras” is to betray an utter misconception of Plato’s method 
of recapitulating tendencies in previous philosophy. 

The translation of the text is in general an improvement upon 
previous versions, most of the notorious errors of which Har- 
ward has avoided. The verse in 310 A is translated after 
Burnet’s text ; but Immisch’s conjecture is approved in the notes. 
However xAivu is too much a part of the apparatus of luxury 
to be emended out (cf. Herod. 1, 50; 9, 80; Plat. Com. 208). 
At any rate the phrase “bring assurance” is not in the Greek 
and xpés dyOpwrov can hardly be “in comparison with a man” 
in Harward’s sense. Bury’s xpos dy@pérev looks more plausible. 

In Epistle II the “cryptic passage” at 312 E is considered 
“the strongest evidence of the genuineness of the letter... 
for the writer was certainly a master of thought and language.” 
Harward claims that Plato in 360 B.C. could truthfully say 
that his associates “had said nothing against Dionysius.’ The 
narrative of Epistle VII, 350 C is softened to this: “ Dion had 
then, no doubt, spoken against Dionysius,” and the intimation 
is that the statement in II is literally true because Dion was 
not “one of his associates.” If such was Plato’s attitude, he 
was, at best, highly disingenuous. In this connection I note 
Harward’s tendency to soften language to rob it of its offensive- 
ness. onpaive .. . Ste obk dpyw eyo rev eusv erermdelwy is trans- 
lated: “signifies that I have no influence over my associates ” ; 
Bdgav Exwv word rev ty grocodle Sadipay becomes “with the 
reputation of being highly distinguished among those engaged 
in philosophy.” 

The sentiment of 310 E 5 that wisdom and power “have a 
natural tendency to combine” is violently unplatonic, and the 
quotation from Zimmern in the note is more like Plato than the 
Epistle is. On 311 E the note says, “ Godliness is here identified 
with the intellectual life.” This is not true here nor in the pas- 
sages cited from the Timaeus and the Laws; the notion through- 
out is that to philosophize is eiceB8és because philosophy is the 
study of the nature of godliness and so a means to the dpolucs rg 
Oe. 7d wpaypa ti rd duodv dony (312 A) is translated “what my 
eystem was.” In the note on 340 B 8 it is said that 73 xpaypa “ was 
perhaps part of the current slang of the Academy,” and for this 
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“ philosophical meaning” of the phrase several parallels are 
cited. But in Phaedo 610 and Thiastetin 168 B 73 xpaype 
means “philosophy” only because ¢Adcogos immediately pre- 
cedes it. Phaedrus 232 E is no parallel, for there it does not 
mean “philosophy” ; but that passage shows how the phrase 
was used, like “thing,” “business,” “matter” in English, to 
pick up any preceding concept. Here in 312 A, as in Apology 
20 C, rd xpayya means simply “ business,” “ affair,” and in 340 
B way 76 xpaypa means “the whole subject” and not “ philos- 
ophy in all its extent.” 

The “sphere” of 312 D is said to have been an attempt on 
the part of Dionysius to illustrate by an orrery the movements 
of the sun, moon, and planets in accordance with the theory of 
Eudoxus. Since the evidence seems to show that the model of 
Eudoxus did not illustrate the planetary motions (Cicero, de 
Rep. XIV 21), it is highly improbable that Dionysius ever made 
a aphere which did. 

In 312 D7 rot xpérov is certainly not “the soul” but 
6 wdyrwy Baorre’s of 812 E 1. The attempt to explain this pas- 
sage is amusing in view of the fact that the author says he is 
speaking “in riddles” in order that “he that readeth may not 
understand.” I shall merely point out that the translation at 
812 E 5 “looking for things akin to itself” should be “looking 
at things akin to itself,” and that the doctrine, as Harward 
interprets it, is opposed not only to the dialogues but to Epistle 
VII. For here ultimate realities are not akin to the soul; but 
Epistle VII 342 D says they are, and Harward himself in notes 86 
and 109 on Epistle VII shows that such is also the doctrine of the 
dialogues. Perhaps dy ot8v ixaviis Zxe: means not “ none of which 
has real sufficiency ” but “none of which it fully grasps” (cf. 
Rep. 477 A, 505 A). This would resolve one difficulty; but we 
should fall into the same trap at the rowvrov of the next 
sentence. 

At 318 C wepi 13 davrafdyevoy is not “in the region of the 
apparent” but “about the appearance” ; and at 314 D 5 
&s tives trokapBdvover is “as some imagine,” not “as some con- 
sider themselves to be.” 

At 314 A 7 there is a long note which by “ parallels” from 
Luther, James, and Newman defends the “mysticism” of a 
passage which means only that the doctrine presented is too 
hard for even an intelligent man to understand without years 
of study. Harward does not mention Bury’s note on the his- 
torical difficulty of the “men who studied 30 years.” I think 
the number is lifted from the Republic where, from the time 
men begin higher studies at the age of 20 to the beginning of 
real philosophical reflection at 50, there is a period of 30 years. 

Epistle III, Harward thinks, is a pamphlet intended to con- 
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vince the “allies” that the claims Dionysius was making con- 
cerning his previous intentions are untrue. (It is confusing to 
read at the top of page 176 that the letter is “addressed to a 
limited audience ” and at the bottom of the same page that it is 
a “ public pamphlet.”) In 317 C &a of is not “ on your behalf ” 
but “at your instigation.” 

In Epistle VI no mention is made of Professor Shorey’s inter- 
pretation of xai yépov dv at 322D5. It is to be found in 
Classical Philology X, pages 87-88. At 323 C airy is to be 
supplied from above with xpjo6a. The meaning is “and use it 
(i. e., the letter) as a compact.” The troublesome “ oath in jest 
and earnest” is defended by parallels which show that Plato 
often coupled “jest” and “earnest” ; but I do not see that 
they intimate any tendency on his part to take an oath about a 
serious matter with a mixture of earnestness and sport. 

Epistle VII, Harward says, is in reality not a letter to Dion’s 
friends, who indeed never asked Plato for advice, but an open 
letter “not for Sicily but for Athens.” The “ eccentricities of 
arrangement ” he explains on this ground, and the epistolary 
form he makes merely a literary device as Bury does. The 
“philosophical digression” is not explained at length; but in 
this connection passages from Taylor’s article in Mind are 

uoted; and evidently Harward takes that explanation as a 
al vindication of these passages. At 324 B 8 a note defends 
the “digression” as “characteristic of the old age of Plato.” 
But if éoxev in 324 A 7 mean not “ which he then formed ” but 
“which he acquired ” (that is, got from Plato), there is no real 
digression at all. This Howald seems to have meant in his note 
on 324 B 5. 

At 826 C oby otrws Oavpaoriy dice xpabjoerat means “ none will 
be found to possess a nature so admirably compounded.” The 
mixture is hardly one of riotous living and philosophy, as Har- 
ward’s translation implies. In 327 C atrot of A should be read 
in place of Burnet’s ad rov, and the meaning is “if he himself 
become such a person.” There are alight mistakes which destroy 
the sense in 332 A 6 and 332 B 6. The first should be: “ For 
Darius, though he trusted men who were not his brothers or 
his wards but only his confederates, .. .” The second means: 
“The Athenians maintained their rule for 70 years over many 
Greek cities which had been attacked by the barbarians, and 
they did so despite the fact that they had not founded them but 
had taken them over as existing cities.” 

At 340 D rpogys ras xa6’ jyépay means “ daily fare” and in 
D 5 & atrg goes with AoylecOu, not with vagovra. At 341 B 4 
one translation is given in the text and a very different one in 
the note. At 341 C 7 the translation, following Taylor, reads: 
“guddenly a light, as it were, is kindled in one soul by a flame 
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that leaps to it from another.” Certainly there is no intimation 
of two souls in the Greek, and it is doubtful method to insist 
that two souls must be meant because otherwise the passage 
“would be Neoplatonic rather than Platonic.” 

At 342 D I miss a note saying that here there are ideas of arti- 
ficial objects, a characteristic of the theory of the Phaedo and at 
variance with Aristotle’s account; and I wonder why this fact, 
so damaging to the notion of a “later Platonic doctrine,” is 
slurred over. The meaning of 343 B 2-3 is “ and they will be no 
less permanent for men who shift them around and call them by 
opposite names ”; obdty Frrov BeBaiws uv cannot mean “ nothing 
will be less permanent (than a name).” 

It is amazing to see in the note on 344 B 38-7 the statement 
that Socrates’ experience in Symposium 220 C-D was a “ trance.” 
That ghost I thought had been laid forever; and I wonder, since 
Harward makes the culmination of the dialectic a mystical 
eters, why he thought “ mystics” disliked the tone of the 

pistles. 

In Epistle VIII Harward reasonably argues that the reference 
to Dion’s son cannot be explained by the introduction of the 
posthumous son and also that Dion’s son died before his father’s 
murder. He solves the problem by supposing that Plato had not 
heard of the death of the son, and to make this supposition he 
has to assume that no letters were sent to Plato from the time 
of the boy’s death until the Dionean party removed to Leontini 
(p. 195). But how, then, did Plato know the facts about the 
crime of Callippus and the alliance of the Dioneans with Hip- 
parinus? For on page 193 it is supposed that this alliance was 
made before the Dioneans were forced to retire to Leontini and 
that it was at this time that Epistle VIII was written. However, 
the whole matter is confused when on page 195 it is implied that 
the vo was made after the retirement to Leontini (lines 
26-27). 

In 354 B 7 ris Baovueys dpyqs depends on ceripoy, not on 
8ecpdv; 854 E 5 should read: “ Servitude to God is moderate, 
that to men is immoderate servitude.” At 359 B4 ovpBacrs is 
said to have become “ a Stoic term in the sense of ‘ occurrences ’.” 
The word does not occur, however, in the Stoic fragments at all; 
and I find it in this sense nowhere except in this epistle. 

The matter of safeguarding the notes mentioned in Epistle 
XIII Harward believes to refer to an agreement between Plato 
and Archytas to keep such notes from Dionysius. Then Plato 
must have suffered a queer change since writing Epistle II which 
contains the same sort of injunction to secrecy on philosophical 
matters, there addressed to Dionysius who is treated as an 
initiate and warned to keep Plato’s communications from the 
uninstructed. 
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In 362 A 4 the introduction of the phrase “on your behalf” 
after “If I have to incur any public expenditure ” is gratuitous; 
and the note, “There is no doubt that this is the meaning,” I 
cannot accept as an excuse for rewriting a text, even though the 
text as it stands may make us uncomfortable about the author’s 
character. . 

The sentence at 362 C 5-7 is rather clumsy Greek; but it 
means, I think, the following: “'Thoee who bring you reports at 
each time are unwilling to report anything which they think 
entails expense.” 
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Werner JazcER. Aristotle, Fundamentals of the History of his 
Development. Translated with the author’s corrections and 
additions by Richard Robinson. Oxford, The University 
Press, 1984. Pp. 410. 


The German original of Professor Jaeger’s book appeared in 
1923; the influence of that work has grown so steadily and 

read so far that it is now most unusual to find a study of 
Aristo tle that does not refer to it. The Oxford imprint upon 
the translation is itself an indication that the book has attained 
something of the status of a classic; now that English-speaking 
students will have readier access to Professor Jaeger’s work, ita 
influence may be expected to extend itself even more widely than 
hitherto. For this reason I have deemed it necessary not merely 
to greet the appearance of the translation but to review the 
substance in order that those readers who have not followed the 
course of Aristotelian studies since 1923 may be made aware 
that the results of Professor Jaeger’s investigations are by no 
means established beyond controversy and in order that the 
appearance of the translation may serve as a stimulus to further 
investigation and not be taken to mean that the stamp of ortho- 
doxy has finally been applied to all the book contains. 

The translator has turned not only the German but also the 
Greek quotations of the original into English ; for the quotations 
from Aristotle he has used the Oxford translation and in other 
cases such standard translations as he could find, but the trans- 
lations of Iamblichus are his own work. Popular use of the 
book is thereby facilitated, but the student is hampered by the 
absence of the Greek text which frequently will bear an inter- 

retation quite different from that given it in the translation 

fore him. So in note 1 on page 35 “ sounds” is in the Greek 
original reperiopara (“ twitterings ”), and “ in the dialogues also 
he exclaims unmistakably that he cannot sympathize with this 
dogma ” was in Greek xai ey rois Saddyos capéorata Kexpayas 1) 
SévacGa xrd.; this is an application of English urbanity to trans- 
lation which has the result, if not the intention, of bolstering 
up Jaeger’s thesis. The stress which Jaeger puts upon the exact 
interpretation of the reference to Aristotle’s attack on the Ideas 
(in an added paragraph on page 36), “ not merely in the treatises 
but also in the dialogues,” requires me to point out that in the 
Greek texts this implication is not to be found. In the Plutarch 
passage (adv. Coloten,; 1115 B) there is no “ not merely . . . but 
also;” and the Proclus p: which, Jaeger admits, follows 
the original source more closely really says: “not only in the 
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logical works calling the Ideas ‘ twitterings’ but also attacking 
the Idea of Good in the Fthics and in the physical works object- 
ing to referring generation to the Ideas as in the De Generatione 
... and in the Metaphysics . . . and in the dialogues screaming 
most shrilly....” Jaeger’s conclusion that this is a “contrast ” 
which “involves the tacit assumption that we have here some- 
thing remarkable and contrary to the ordinary rule ” is supported 
by Robinson’s translations perhaps but not by the original texts. 
Similarly “they have often been defined already in the exoteric 
works” (page 274 translating Politics, 1278 B 30) is in the 
original Sop{opeba wept abreév wodAdxis; the mistranslation of the 
present tense and the insertion of “already” lends force to 
Jaeger’s interpretation of év rois ewrepuois Adyos which precedes. 
These examples may warn the student that it will be necessary 
for him to look up the Greek in every case; on page 359 the 
phrase “motion, then, being natural” will give him a low 
opinion of Aristotle’s logical powers unless he turns to the Greek 
and sees that “ natural ” has been used to translate dt&os. 

In the same way mistranslations of the German text some- 
times misrepresent Jaeger’s position. I here list some of those 
which affect the thought in fundamental fashion. 

Pace 149: “denn Planmiassigkeit und Konstanz echliesst den 
Zufall mit seinem Ohngefahr und unberechenbaren Wechsel aus ” 
is translated “ for incalculability and merely average results ex- 
clude constancy and design;” the English exactly inverts the 
sense of the German and makes nonsense of the argument. 

Pace 200: “the importance of the problem of substance 
for physics ” misrepresents Jaeger’s point in “ Das physikalische 
Interesse am otvia-Problem ” (i. e., “ the interest in the problem 
of substance as a physical problem”). “ Daneben nehmen Meta- 
physik und Analytik an ihm starksten Anteil” does not mean 

and metaphysics and analytics also are very intimately con- 
cerned with it” but rather “metaphysics and analytics have 
neat to it (i.e., the physical interest) the greatest share in the 
problem.” 

Pacr 202: “als bereits fertige Schrift” does not mean 
“having been originally intended as a complete work in itself.” 
Jaeger does not take Metaphysics Z to be a work separate from 
H as this “ translation ” implies. 

Pace 218: “if there is an immovable substance the science 
of this must be prior and must be first philosophy” is copied 
from the Oxford translation of the passage but disagrees with 
Jaeger who translates “if there is an immovable substance, this 
is prior and philosophy (i.e., metaphysics) is first.” 

Pacer 273: “lost version” is probably a misprint for “ last 
version.” 
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Pace 348, note 1: “ Inadiquatheit” does not mean “in- 
coherence with the rest.” The translation misrepresents Jaeger 
and certainly is unjust to the reasoning of J. L. Ideler of whom 
the note speaks. 

Pace 380: “hinter sie zuriickgeht ” means not “goes behind 
the metaphysical aspect of Kant and Aristotle ” but “ falls below 
them in respect to metaphysics.” 


This list by no means exhausts the serious mistranslations and 
does not even touch the large number of passages in which the 
implications of the original are misrepresented by the English 
rendering. On the whole the difficult task of making readable 
English of the book has succeeded ; my purpose here is only to 
warn students that the translation cannot be used instead of 
the original for serious study of Jaeger’s hypotheses. It is in- 
teresting to note that the misquotation of Goethe in the original 
(page 111) has been corrected (page 110) but the ascription of 
the words of Odysseus (Iliad, II, 204) to Agamemnon still 
stands (page 219). 

A thorough examination of Jaeger’s arguments and conclu- 
sions is impossible in smaller compass than his own book; for 
that reason, perhaps, most of the reviews which greeted the book 
upon its first appearance were superficial and vaguely eulogistic; 
Professor Jaeger had discovered the man Aristotle by means of a 
new method of research. As a matter of fact, a similar attempt 
to determine the development of Aristotle had already been made 
in England by Thomas Case but had apparently escaped the 
notice even of English scholars (see the article on Aristotle 
in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1910; cf. Mind, XXXIV [1925], 
pp. 80-86). Jaeger’s book, however, was epoch-making ; it under- 
took by study and reconstruction of the fragments of the Aris- 
totelian dialogues and by an examination of the structure of the 
technical treatises to show that Aristotle developed steadily away 
from Platonism and that this development could be divided into 
three stages: the Platonic period represented by the dialogues, 
the middle period which covers the time from the removal to 
Assos down to the return to Athens during which Aristotle hav- 
ing discarded Platonic metaphysics was trying to rebuild philos- 
ophy without the Ideas, and the period of maturity—his second 
sojourn in Athens—when he resigned metaphysics and turned 
almost exclusively to empirical science. The writings—particu- 
larly the Metaphysics, Ethics (Jaeger rehabilitated the Fudemtan 
Ethics as an earlier draft of the Nicomachean), Politics, 
Physics—he sought to make reveal strata of composition con- 
forming to this division. His methods were applied to Aristotle’s 
logic later by one of his pupils (F. Solmsen, Die Entwicklung 
der aristotelischen Logtk und Rhetorik, Berlin, 1929). 
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In the hope that the appearance of this translation may inspire 
English-speaking scholars to undertake a closer examination of 
the problems raised by Jaeger’s work I shall indicate some of 
the reviews and essays which have dealt with the subject and 
outline certain points in Jaeger’s own argument which, I feel, 
make his thesis vulnerable. In this place I may also be per- 
mitted to make known to the scholarly world that in 1929 a 
detailed analysis and refutation of Jaeger’s thesis was composed 
by the late Professor Roger M. Jones. The chapters he wrote 
were to form part of a book of which Professor Shorey meant 
to supply the concluding half dealing with his own solution of 
the Aristotelian problem; but Professor Shorey died before he 
could complete the task, and the MS of Professor Jones presum- 
ably still lies among Professor Shorey’s papers. It is my hope 
that this highly important MS may still somehow be salvaged. 
As it is, there has been very little critical examination of Jaeger’s 
work in English; the best general outline and evaluation of the 
whole theory is to be found in Geoffrey Mure’s Aristotle, pp. 254- 
274. Since much of the theory rests upon analysis of the 
Metaphysics, it is necessary to call attention to Paul Shorey’s 
review of Jaeger’s earlier work, Studien zur Entstehungsge- 
schichte der Metaphysik des Aristoteles (Class. Phil., VIII 
[1913], pp. 235-239) ; there, of the arguments carried over into 
the later book, Shorey attacks Jaeger’s separation of Z-@ from 
E and his notion that Z-@ are inconsistent with MN, Jaeger’s 
unphilosophical demand for strict separation of physics and 
metaphysics, and his argument that Z regards the Ficas as not 
yet refuted whereas they have been refuted in A 8-9. With this 
should be read Shorey’s Note on the Evolution of Aristotle 
(Class. Phil., XXII [1927], pp. 420-423). The basis for any 
further study of the Metaphysics must be the commentary of 
W. D. Ross and his résumé and criticism of Jaeger’s arguments 
in the introduction to that work, vol. I, pp. xiii-xxxiii. In 
the Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschritte der klassischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 216 (1928), pp. 79-89, Paul Gohlke discussed 
Jaeger’s work, admitting the conclusions for the ethical works 
but taking issue with the treatment of the metaphysical and 
scientific treatises. He pointed out that Jaeger’s method of 
dating a whole book (e.g., Metaphysics A) from arguments 
concerning only one or two chapters of the book is inconsistent 
with Jaeger’s own axioms and with the general theory of the 
development of the writings er Jaeger’s counter-criticism of 
Gohlke in Gnomon, IV [1928], pp. 625-637, esp. 634-7). The 
most extensive exact examination of Jaeger’s book is that by 
H. von Arnim in Wiener Studien, XLVI (1928), pp. 1-48, who 
shows that in a number of cases Jaeger’s analyses are self-contra- 
dictory. Von Arnim, however, is not merely criticizing Jaeger 
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but is at the same time defending a constructive theory of his 
own, the most striking element of which is the contention that 
the Magna Moralia is an authentic work of Aristotle, the earliest 
of the three Ethics. Nevertheless, he argues persuasively that 
the passages written in the first person plural and concerned 
with the Ideas by no means prove that Aristotle when he wrote 
them still thought himself a Platonist and that Jaeger’s argu- 
ment for two strata in the Metaphysics based on what he con- 
siders two contradictory conceptions of first philosophy rests only 
on Jaeger’s own misunderstanding of Aristotle’s problem (cf. 
Ross on Metaphysics 1026 A 23-32). This, incidentally, is a 
good example of Jaeger’s “higher criticism.” Because there 
seems to be a contradiction in the definitions of metaphysics at 
1025 B 8 ff. (the study of being qua being) and at 1026 A 10 ff. 
(study of the highest kind of being, i.e., the divine) Jaeger sup- 
poses (pp. 215-219) that 1026 A 23-32 is a later gloss added by 
Aristotle in an unsuccessful attempt to remove the contradiction. 
He does not consider that the difficulty inheres in any system 
which posits both forms in matter and a higher form without 
matter and that the reconciliation of the two phases does not 
prove that either phase ever existed alone as the “early meta- 

hysical doctrine of Aristotle.” The two cannot, in fact, be 

ivorced as 1026 A 23-32 itself says, for it is just the ontological 
pelo? of the highest form, God, to the forms in matter which 

y giving metaphysics a special object of investigation makes 
possible a science of being qua being (xal xabdAov ofrws Sr: xpaurn) 
Jaeger tacitly assumes that at any given moment Aristotle’s 
doctrine would not include contradictions and where contra- 
dictions are apparent there must be a chronological difference in 
composition. Such conditions not only fit no other philosophical 
system known but, as assumed, they make any real “ develop- 
ment ” highly improbable, for development is the result of diffi- 
culties and contradictions felt by the philosopher in his current 
doctrine. If, when the philosopher says as he does here: “ these 
two phases seem to be contradictory but are both consistent and 
mutually necessary and that for the following reason ... ,” we 
insist that the statement proves the two phases were developed 
at different times, we impeach not only the logic but also the 
sincerity of the author. 

Von Arnim also argues that Z H @ are a natural continuation 
of BITE, a point on which Ross also (op. cit., pp. xx-xxi) has 
cogently opposed Jaeger’s view. One of the chief weaknesses of 
Jaeger’s theory lies in the fact that by making the first books 
of the Metaphysics go back to the sojourn in Assos he is forced 
to say that the early books of the Physics were originally com- 
posed in Aristotle’s “ Platonic period ” (pp. 296 and 299), that 
is, before Plato’s death and while Aristotle still, according to 
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Jaeger, held to the Ideas. But von Arnim has with plausibility 
shown that the Physics opposes the theory of Ideas and indicates 
that the fundamental metaphysical doctrines of Aristotle were 
already fixed. From this he would set the Physics after Plato’s 
death ; that is another problem, and I wish only to point out the 
difficulties of Jaeger’s assumptions for his own theory. The 
criticism of Platonic matter and being (Physics 191 B 35 ff.) 
tacitly includes a criticism of the Ideas, as Physics 192 A 13 ff. 
is explicitly critical of the relationship of Ideas and matter. 
Farther explicit criticism of the Ideas occurs in 207 A 29 ff., 209 
B 33 ff., 214 A 13-16. To be sure, Jaeger seems to leave himeelf 
an escape (p. 296, n. 3) by saying “our version of the Physics 
belongs to the latest period;” but he admits that “this is a 
question merely of revision and has no significance whatever for 
Aristotle’s philosophical development.” From his own argu- 
ments, therefore, Jaeger must admit that Aristotle had rejected 
and criticized the essential doctrines of Platonism before the 
wept drrocodgias and before the death of Plato. 

This brings us to the very foundation of Jaeger’s theory, the 
interpretation of the dialogues to show that until the wept 
gurovogias was published in Assos Aristotle’s writings were 
thoroughly Platonic. By showing that the Protrepticus “must 
have been based on Plato’s ethical metaphysics” (page 84) 
Jaeger seeks to vindicate not only the “ Platonic period” of 
Aristotle but also the authenticity of the Hudemtan Ethics 
(pages 236 ff.). H. G. Gadamer (Hermes, LXIII [1928], pp. 
138-164 ; cf. his review of Jaeger’s book in Logos, XVII [1928], 
pp. 132-140) has argued that, since the Protrepticus was not a 
scientific ethical essay but a recommendation of philosophy on 
theoretical as well as practical considerations, the style of the 
genre makes it impossible to draw conclusions from it as to 
Aristotle’s “method of ethics.” He further attacks Jaeger’s 
thesis that the Protrepticus contains the Platonic ideal of ethics 
as an exact science (which the Nicomachean Ethics rejects) by 
showing that the Protrepticus stresses the practical use of 

hilosophy, and he presents Jaeger with the embarrasing prob- 
lem of explaining why, if his theory is correct, the Protrepticus 
holds to the attitude of the Phaedo and disregards the contem- 
porary Platonic reflections on ethics as we know them from the 
Philebus. Further, he illustrates the weakness of Jaeger’s argu- 
ments from terminology and justly remarks that the use of the 
Protrepticus by the author of the Fudemian Ethics proves noth- 
ing about the authenticity of the latter. This section of Jaeger’s 
theory was attacked in a similar fashion but with greater elabora- 
tion by Mary C. Needler in a Chicago dissertation, The Relation 
of the Eudemian to the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, 1926 
(cf. her article in Class. Phil., XXIII [1928], pp. 280-284). In 
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order not to repeat what these critics have written I shall merely 
indicate certain additional cases of what I consider inconsistency 
or oversight in Jaeger’s arguments. 

(1) In a new portion (page 36) Jaeger seeks to use Plutarch, 
de virt. mor., chap. 7, pp. 447 ff. as evidence that Aristotle was 
known to have abandoned the Platonic position for a different 
doctrine; this, Jaeger believes, supports his thesis that in the 
earliest dialogues Aristotle publicly supported the theory of Ideas. 
The passage in question, he eays, “mentions Aristotle as the 
outstanding example of the fact that the true philosopher will 
alter his views without regret,” and he stresses the verb pera- 
rlOec0u a8 proof that Plutarch “cannot be referring to questions 
of minor importance, since it was a technical term in Hellenistic 
philosophy for the passage from one school to another.” If the 
passage must refer to a change of school, as Jaeger thinks, why 
are Democritus and Chrysippus mentioned along with Aristotle? 
Was Chrysippus previously an Epicurean? What school did 
Democritus represent before he became an Atomist? But if one 
looks at the Greek, it becomes clear that the meaning of pera- 
rlOecOa: does not matter, for it is not directly applied to 
these three men of whom Plutarch says only éna trav xpéobey 
abrois dpecxdyrwy . . . 0’ HPovas ddeioav. In this connection 
should be mentioned a similarly cavalier use of evidence in the 
case of the sixth Platonic epistle (Jaeger accepts it as genuine!). 
On page 113, where Jaeger is trying to reconstruct the political 
history of Hermias, the “controversies” mentioned in that 
epistle are interpreted as political and the epistle is called a 
“record of this peculiar pact between Realpolittk and theoretical 
schemes of reform; ” but on page 173, when evidence is required 
for the existence at Assos of Platonists who doubted the theory 
of Ideas, these same “controversies” are said to have been 
philosophical debates. In the former case the arbitration of the 
Academy is political, in the latter it is concerned with meta- 
physics. The letter itself speaks only of personal friendship; 
if it is to be “ interpreted,” however, we have the right to demand 
a single and consistent interpretation. 

(2) Jaeger maintains that the ethical system of the Pro- 
trepticus was thoroughly Platonic because it held that knowledge 
ought to be made exact even if it thereby becomes useless and 
that the Nicomachean Ethics later attacked this Platonism of the 
Protrepticus (pages 89, 241, note 2). Yet the Protrepticus 

fragment 52: page 61, line 21 and page 62, lines 8 and 17 
eae Iamblichus, Protrepticus, page 56, lines 2-12) stresses 
the use of philosophy and in one place (fragment 52, page 61, 
lines 25 ff.) states exactly the attitude which Jaeger quotes from 
the Nicomachean Ethics and calls “ an intentional contradiction ” 
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of the view represented in the Protrepticus (page 88, note 1). 
The argument from the different meanings of ppévpors in Nico- 
machean Ethics and Protrepticus (pages 82-83, cf. page 236) 
must arouse misgivings when one notices that in Nic. Eth. 1103 
A 5 ff. dpdvgois is grouped with codia and ovveors as diavoyrixal 
dperal and opposed to #Ouxal dperai, although in this very book 
the Platonic ethics based upon the Ideas is attacked. Obviously 
Aristotle can use ¢pévnois in the “ intellectual ” sense even after 
he has abandoned the Ideas (e. g., De Anima 404 B 5, which book 
according to Jaeger is late). 

(3) Although Jaeger says (page 161) that Aristotle’s deriva- 
tion of the notion of God’s existence in the wepi ¢urocodlas from 
(a) the experience of the soul in sleep and (b) from the sight 
of the heavens “is not to be taken historically ; it does not refer 
to men of primitive times,” the fragments imply that that is 
just how it must be taken (cf. fragments 10 [page 28, 12-18], 
11 [page 29, 6-12: otras of xparov eis obpavdy dvaBdépavres]). The 
notion that this is borrowed from Plato’s Laws 966 D where the 
belief in God is derived “from the same two sources, the ever- 
flowing being of the inner life of the soul and the sight of the 
eternal order of the stars” depends upon a mistranslation of 
Laws 966 D 9-E 2 which refers to the fact that the soul is a self- 
moved mover and opposes the dévaos otvia to the otola of the soul 
(cf. England’s commentary ad loc.). So Plato’s two proofs are 
not the two ascribed to Aristotle, and the edifying “ Geistes- 
geschichte ” of which the zepi ¢rocodias is supposed to be one 
stage and in which Jaeger traces the “transformation of the 
first source, the ever-flowing being of the soul (as Plato called 
it), into the moral law (scil. of Kant) ” back to the Stoics 
collapses with a correct translation of Plato’s sentence. If the 
two “ proofs” of Aristotle, however, are anthropological as the 
fragments say (e. g., ex rovrwv obv, dyoiv, brevnoay of dvOpwrot 
dval 7: Gedy), they offer no evidence for an earlier attitude which 
was later changed in the work on Dreams, as Jaeger claims (page 
162). Besides, that fragment 10 “steht auf gleicher Linie” 
with Timaeus 71 A-E I cannot see. The irony of Plato (xaréo- 
tmyoav dy rotry [i.e., rE pavry jysv] 7d parreioy and oddels yap 
dwovs epdwrerar pavrucys évOéov xai dAnGovs) is at poles apart from 
Aristotle’s statement in fragment 10: drav év ro txvoiy xa? éauriy 
yéryrat 4 Yr}, Tore Thy Buoy éxodaBoica gicw xpopavreverat xd. 
The sentiment of this fragment is given by Aelian (V. H., 3, 11) 
as that of “ the Peripatetics ;” it was widespread before Aristotle 
(cf. Pindar, fragment 131, Christ; Aeschylus, Fumenides, 104- 
5) and is, in fact, the object of Plato’s ironical psycho-biology in 
the Timaeus passage. Jaeger’s misinterpretation of this passage 
is the basis of his argument that the work on the interpretation 
of dreams is late because it shows a complete break with the 
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Platonic “ theological notion of clairvoyance and of prophecy ” 
(pages 333-4). is “later” essay of Aristotle only develope 
the notions of the Timaeus except that the curiously “ unemanci- 
pated ” theory of Aristotle in respect to dreams that are prophetic 
and have “external causes” is an adaptation of Democritus’ 
explanation (Parva Nat. 463 B 31-464 B 5). 

(4) The thesis (page 333) that any passage in which Aristotle 
does not represent the soul as “ partitioned ” is late because it 
shows a divergence from the Platonic view while passages which 

of “parts ” of the soul belong to the Platonic period over- 
looks the fact that Plato himself in the same work could and did 
take both attitudes. Moreover, Plato always considered the 
“tripartition ” as only a handy and provisional account useful 
for ethical discourse (cf. Rep. 435 C-D, Timaeus 72 D). Nic. 
Eth. 1102 A 23 ff., which Jaeger considers an insertion in the 
later version of the Ethics, “an apology for thus simplifying 
the problem,” says no more than the passages of Plato just cited 
and, in itself, might as well have been written in “ Plato’s middle 
period.” A similar statement might be made about Jaeger’s 
conclusion (page 350) from Aristotle’s designation of the deter- 
mination of the number of the spheres in Metaphysics A 8 as 
merely eiAoyov. This he thinks shows that Aristotle had be- 
come “sceptical” of metaphysics; but it is strikingly similar 
to Plato’s insistence on the mere “ probability” of physical 
science ag against the certainty of dialectic (i.e., metaphysics) 
and shows, if it shows anything, that Aristotle still insisted upon 
the priority of firat philosophy. With Jaeger’s interpretation of 
Metaphysics 1074 A 31-38 as an indication of Aristotle’s 
“surrendering metaphysics to the special sciences” compare 
the sounder analysis of Ross in his commentary (vol. I, pp. 
exxxix f.). 

(5) Jaeger’s deduction from Phys. 249 B 19-26 that Physics 
VII arose before the theory of Ideas had been surrendered is not 
convincing, for, even if 249 B 23 does refer to ideal numbers, the 
statement ddA’ dvovvpov 7d xowdy is in fact a refutation of the 
theory that otoia is number. (If otia were number, it would 
not be true that the commensurability of otcia: is nameless.) 
Aristotle here, as frequently, is arguing against reduction of 
substance to quantitative differentiation ; and, since he elsewhere 
accuses Atomists and even Heraclitus and the Ionians as well 
as Plato of reducing otcia to number, it is by no means obvious 
that he has only ideal numbers in mind here. 

(6) There is not enough evidence to render plausible Jaeger’s 
reconstruction of the plan of the wepi ¢erovodlas (pages 128- 
129). Of the two references on which the reconstruction rests, 
that concerning the Magi (fragment 6) may have been a digres- 
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sion or example contained in a discussion of the number of dpyal 
(cf. e. g., fragment 17 and the reference to a Pythagorean proverb 
in the course of discussing the number of spatial dimensions, 
De Caelo 268 A 10-13) and that concerning the Delphic injunc- 
tion (fragment 3) was almost certainly introduced in connection 
with Socrates (cf. fragments 1 and 2). Metaphysics 1091 B 8, 
cited by Jaeger himself (page 133), is an example of how 
Aristotle used such references and shows that from an uncon- 
nected quotation no reconstruction of the original context is 
possible. 

Jaeger’s remark on page 295 is worth developing. He says: 
“We must beware of confusing temporal with systematic priority 
... and of equating the time when an idea received literary form 
with the time when it first occurred to the philosopher.” Now, 
for the second part, it is impossible for us to establish the time 
of the birth of an idea in an author’s mind unless he expressly 
gives it and even then he himself cannot always be certain. For 
the first part, the original order of composition, since it need not 
coincide with the order of conception, does not, even if certainly 
known, reflect the mental development of the author and with 
regard to his philosophy is less important than the systematic 
order especially if the author himself (as Aristotle does concern- 
ing the physical works) tells us what that systematic order 
should be. Moreover, when the whole body of writings consists 
of lectures that were repeatedly delivered and bound together by 
backward and forward references which may have been added at 
various times, it is apparent that the author looked upon the 
whole corpus as forming a self-consistent, unified system, and 
philosophically his work must be judged as such, if it was such 
that he intended it to be. This does not mean that the kind of 
study Jaeger has undertaken is not worth while when it is pos- 
sible; but, even if we could be certain of the moment of com- 
position of every line of the genuine writings, we should still 
have to treat the philosophy of Aristotle as a unit. Insofar as 
he himself preserved side by side earlier and later discussions 
and introduced the later notes into his earlier writings or incor- 
porated earlier passages into later works we are bound to consider 
that at the end the technical writings he left were to his own mind 
a unified system. For example, Jaeger says that Polttics IV-VI 
represent a later attitude than II, III, VII, VIII. But he also 
says (pages 268-269) that Aristotle himself inserted IV-VI into 
their present position and then wrote I to introduce the new 
Politics. He must, then, have thought I-VIII was a unified 
theory of politics, and, while we may discern what we think are 
contradictions, he could not have been aware of them. And in 
thie matter of contradictions, Jaeger and many others overlook the 
fact that throughout Aristotle’s thinking—at any single period— 
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there may have been two or more intellectual attitudes no one of 
which could exterminate the others, so that even in temporally 
succeasive sentences there was bound to be an oscillation which 
gives us the false impression of different chronological strata. 
Philosophy, even in a single mind, does not follow the course 
of geological forces. 
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Hans Stzonm. Untersuchungen zur Entwicklungsgeschichte 
der aristotelischen Meteorologie (Philologus, Supplement- 
band XXVIII, Heft 1). Leipzig, Dietrich’sche Verlag, 
1935. Pp. 84. 


This attempt to analyze the Meteorology from the point of 
view of “ the history of Aristotle’s development ” assumes without 
argument the truth of the thesis that “ transcendence ” is a sure 
sign of Aristotle’s early work as “immanence” is of his later 
thought. Strohm’s remarks (p. 77) on the clear connection of 
transcendentalism and immanence in the exhalation theory and 
on the impossibility of using the passages concerning drpis as 8 
sign of late composition are so sensible that one is amazed to 
see into what false interpretations the influence of “ Entwick- 

ichte” has elsewhere succeeded in leading him. 
e most significant of Strohm’s interpretations can be best 
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indicated by the table which he has given on p. 21, 8 comparison 
of two Platonic and four Aristotelian passages to show 
the “ development ” of the doctrine in the Meteorology: 


. Meteor. A 8 
Tim. 68 C-D Phaedo 1009 B Physics A & De Philos. De Ceslo BT 


winwrov cine spibrer cope 


althp ether ether fire bréccavpe 
dplxAq re cal 
x air air air air 
water water water water 
earth earth earth earth 


Strohm’s interpretation of the Platonic passages is invalidated 
by the following considerations. In Timaeus 63 B-E fire has its 
own region of the universe (and this is the outermost layer), 
earth has for its region the center, water and air form layers 
intermediate between these two. In 58 C-D none of the various 
forms of air can be supposed to hold this outermost region, for 
the bodies and their variations are given in descending order of 
“ purity ”: fire (pAd€, pas, the “ glow” of embers [16 re 
érooBeabelors & ois dcamipos xaTaderd,evov abroi is not “ ash” 
as Strohm thinks]), air (aiPjp, dulyAn te xal oxdros, others 
évivupa), water (iypdy, xurév [i.e. fusible metals]). In the 
Phaedo passage, too, the fire of the stars is distinguished from 
the ether through which they would be seen by one on the “ true 
surface of the earth” (109 +f 7; 111 A 7 ff.), so that the same 
cosmic order as that in the Timaeus is here assumed 

Strohm’s scheme for the Phystcs depends upon his conclusion 
that in 212 B 20 ff. Aristotle is “ steady ” using dyjp in the 
inclusive sense of atmosphere. The use of aifjp occurs here, 
he thinks, in much the same sense as in the Platonic peor 
That Ross is right, however, in taking ai#jp here to be 
the sense of “ fire ” (Aristotie’ 's Physics [Oxford, 1936], p- 578) 
is proved by 213 A 1-4 where it is said: 7d pdv S8eap TAn dépos . 
re yi S8wp Suvdpe dip dorw, & 8 dinp Suvdpe Twp aNov spinor. 
If Tp included the twréxxavpa of Meteorology, this statement 
would be impossible (cf. Meteor. 341 B 6-12). That the “ fifth 
essence ” is taken into consideration in the list is clear from the 
fact that, if there were no body outside of the alfjp, the latter 
could not be & rémp (cf. 212 A 31-32, De Caelo 310 B 7 f£.). 
Strohm to the contrary, row obpavod 7 ma éoxarov xai dxrdpevoy Tob 
xuntod owparos means the outer corporeal sphere the inner 
boundary of which is the “place” of ai6jp, so that there are 
five bodies implicit in the list. Of the “ fifth essence ” Aristotle 
could have said nothing more, for having no body outside of 
iteelf it can be “in place ” no more than the universe as a whole. 
The context of this passage, then, refutes Strohm’s thesis that 
here is in outline an early doctrine of four elements; the con- 
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clusions concerning Aristotle’s development based upon this 
thesis (pp. 22 ff.) are consequently invalid. 

Strohm argues that Meteorology A 3 contains two inconsistent 
parts joined together at 340 B 4. The doctrine of an atmosphere 
consisting of dry and moist exhalations (340 B 21-29) and called 
as a whole dsp shows, he argues, that the second part represents 
a new attitude as over against the first in which fire and air 
are elements, He fails to note, however, that immediately after 
the statement of this “new doctrine,” the “ potential fire” is 
again called simply wip and contrasted with the dip below it 
(341 A 2-9, cf. 344 A 11 where dp is distinguished from the 

dry exhalation” above it). Moreover, Strohm admits that 
the doctrine of De Caelo B 7 is the same as that of the second 
part of this chapter. Now De Caelo B 7 cannot be treated as a 

later addition,” for its basic theme is given already in A 3 
(cf. 289 A 16 ff. with 270 B 24); and, since the first part of 
Meteorology A 8 refers to this discussion in the De Caelo 
(Meteor. 339 B 20 ff., especially 36-37), the doctrine of the 
second part of the chapter was already in Aristotle’s mind when 
he wrote the first part. 

Strohm’s notion that chapter 4 is independent of the preeeaing 
discussion because here the sun is first specified as the cause 
vaporization seems hardly mt, since De Generatione B 10 
and 11 prove that the sun is the efficient cause of the changes of 
the simple bodies and a comparison of 341 B 18-22 with De Gen. 
881 B 24-26 (cf. Joachim ad loc.) demonstrates that the theory 
of the dry exhalation in this chapter is no novelty. To one who 
has read the De Generatione (to which Aristotle refers back at 
the beginning of this work) Meteorology A 3, 340 B 23-29 (cf. 
340 B 23 and De Gen. 330 B 25-29) implies all that S 
finds new in chapter 4. 

Limited space prevents a detailed analysis of Strohm’s inter- 
pretations; I must give several examples, however, of his method 
of distinguishing the transcendental and the immanent elements 
in the Meteorology. On p. 50 he cites 361 B 14 (6 8 #Atos Kat 
wave xai ovveLopyg ra wvevpara) as stressing the immediate effect 
of the sun in a fashion not consistent with the original concep- 
tion of wind. Yet the following sentences show that the effect 
of the sun on the wind is simply its effect on the generation and 
dispersal of the dry exhalation. Similarly he points out 361 B 
28 ff. as an example of the “ Haltung des Empirikers . . . die 
fir Theophrast so charakteristisch ist” (p. 54) and so, I 
eeppoee, indicates Aristotle’s “later” attitude; but on either 
side of the sentence mentioned the explanation is what Strohm 
calls transcendentalism, the effect of the movement of the sun 
upon the production of dvafvyiacrs as the cause of wind and calm 

cf. 361 B 14-23, 24-30, especially 361 B 35-362 A 11). Again, 

e “immanence” in the explanation of earthquakes and the 
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empiricism of the passage that deals with them are supposed to 
show that it belongs to the “later of the Meteorology ” 
CF 59). I list the “transcendent” passages in this section 
8) that Strohm neglects or slurs over. 365 B 25-27 (sof 
wd re rot fAlov Kal rou ey abry (sctl. yp) svpds xrd.) ; 866 A 14-81 
(presence or absence of sun as cause, especially: é ‘yap Hus Srey 
xparj raraxAcle rv dvafyplacw es tv yaw); 366 B 8-7 
(quakes vary with seasons because the sun creates more wind in 
certain seasons); 367 B 19-823 (quakes caused by changes of 
heat during eclipses) ; 868 B 12-22 (the influence of the unequal 
effect of the sun on various of the earth). 

In all this the thesis of “ development” has simply hobbled 
and blinded the interpreter. The explanation of the actualisa- 
tion of fire by the movement of the “ easence,” for example, 
and the use of an dpyy wvps8ys to explain comets etc. ap 
to Strohm to be two opposing theories which in 344 A 16 ff. 
“ in inhomogener Weise zusammengezwungen sind ” (pp. 27-28). 
Throughout this section (pp. 25-87) the analysis of the inner 
inconsistencies of Aristotle’s cosmology and meteorology is fre- 
quently excellent, but the attempt to assign various moments 
to chronological stages of development proceeds by question- 

ing and terminates in conclusions that bear no testing. The 
eection that is designated as the oldest part of the ‘rection (A 
48+ 341 A 17-86) has to have a part excised (341 B 36-342 
A 24) and then must be supposed to have been reworked so that 
it contains much that was added at a ewe -— pA Lp High 
In other words, whatever in a passage dai 
ashown—according to Strohm’s own ps; aire be jai is pane 
cut out as a later addition or waved aside as a result of reéditing. 
There is no way to criticize such a method of interpretation. 


[410] 


Pavt Goutxs. Die Entstehung der aristoteliechen Logik. 
Berlin, Junker und Dtinnhaupt Verlag, 1936. Pp. 128. 
5.50 M. 


In this monograph Dr. Gohlke attempts to distinguish within 
the text of the Organon the different strata which mark the 
of development in Aristotle’s logic. This development, 
he believes, is essentially the history of Aristotle’s discovery of 
the quantity of judgments and the ever increasing réle of the 
particular proposition, which means the gradual emancipation 
of logic from its metaphysical (i.e. Platonic) background. In 
the development of the doctrine of modality Dr. Gohlke finds 
a second means of distinguishing different chronological strata 
and a third in the changing theory of method, particularly in 
the supposed alteration of Aristotle’s attitude toward the object 
of demonstration. 


American Journal of Philology 58 (1998), pp. 120-122. 
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The Categoriae and De Interp. are defended as genuine, the 
first having been written before the development of the doctrine 
of quantity, the second representing in its original draft a 
intermediate between Categ. and the Analytics and being the 
first attempt to master the problem of quantity. At no stage of 
the development can Anal. Post. be earlier than Anal. Prior.; 
but Aristotle frequently corrected or augmented the older ies | 
without extending these changes to the whole work (p. 114), an 
Anal. Post. does go back to a rey old original in which the 
absence of the doctrine of quantity forbids the assumption of the 
a as of Anal. Prior. This leads Dr. Gohlke to assert that 

@ passages on the indemonstrability of the definition are late 
and contrary to Aristotle’s original doctrine. The assertoric 
judgment was invented only to disguise the fact that the syl- 
cs had been largely developed Setar Aristotle noticed the 
difference of modality and the indefinite judgment for the 
similar purpose of excusing the neglect of quantity in all that 
had been written before this distinction occurred to him. 

Much of Dr. Gohlke’s thesis depends upon his interpretation 
of De Interp., chap. 7, which he considers as the key to the origin 
of the doctrine of quantity. His interpretation of the example, 
dort Acvads dvOpwros—otx gore Aevxds dvpwros (17 B 10), a8 a 
clumsy attempt to express the particular proposition, which in 
the “ more elegant formula of the Analytics” is gor: ts dvOpwxos 
Aevxds, will hardly commend itself as a possible rendering of the 
Greek ; that it is the indefinite proposition is proved by the fact 
that, instead of being replaced by the “ more elegant ” formula for 
the particular in 18 A 4-7 (which Dr. Gohlke brands as a later 
addition), it occurs along with the particular and the universal, 
as it does also in 18 A 14-17. Similarly in distinguishing the 
stages of the theory of modality in Anal. Prior. A, chap. 15, the 

hrase 1d pydervi ef dvdyxys twdpyew (35 A 1-2) is taken to indicate 
“die Notwendigkeit des Nichtzukommens” (p. 86). In 34 B 
86-37, however, Aristotle expresses the necessity of non-inherence 
by 73 A e€ dvdyxys od8ei rg I, and in 35 B 35-36 he says: érepor 
yap ro wy ef dvdyxys trdpyay xal 7d e& dvdynns why twdpyay. The 
pnderi ef dvdyxys of 34 B 28 is Aristotle’s own equivalent for the 
S8éxorr’ dy 7d A pySeri rg T of 34 B 25-26 (which Dr. Gohlke 
mistakenly translates: “ Daher kann wohl das A keinem C su- 
kommen” and then calls “recht missverstindlich”; not 73 A 
but the whole phrase 75 A pydei re T [sctl. txdpyey] is the sub- 
ject of év8éyorr’ dv). It is clear, then, that 35 A 1 and 34 B 28 
express the “ non-necessity of the attribution.” If this is 
eo, Dr. Gohlke’s analysis of four stages of development in the 
chapter is entirely mistaken. 

All too often are important conclusions drawn from mis- 
interpretations of which the above are, I think, fair examples. 
In addition it seems to be assumed that Aristotle could never 
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pass over in silence a distinction which he had previously made, 
could never be guilty of an oversight, could never at a single 
stage of his career have given both a “dialectical” and an 
“analytical ” proof or refutation of one and the same proposi- 
tion. On Anal. Post. 73 B 27-28 (It is therefore clear that all 
universal attributes inhere in their subjects necessarily) Dr. 
Gohlke says (p. 95): “ He who speaks in this fashion does not 

know anything about universal problematic or necessary 
particular judgments.” H. W. B. Joseph in An Introduction to 
Logic, pp. 175-6, writes: “A particular judgment refers to part 
only of the denotation of some conceptual subject, an universal 
to all; but this is because in the latter the relation of concepts 
is taken to be necessary, and therefore the subject-concept suffi- 
ciently determines the application of the judgment, in the 
former it is not, and we indicate by the word some that the 
application of the judgment is not completely determined.” Yet 
Dr. Gohlke believes that the sentence of Aristotle makes it clear 
that in all the older draft of Anal. Post. neither the theory of 
quantity nor that of modality was presupposed. 
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Aristotle, Parts of Animals, with an English Translation by 
A. L. Pgox; Movement of Animals and Progression of 
Animals, with an English Translation by E. 8S. Forsrar. 
The Loeb Classical Library. Harvard Univ. Press, 1937. 
Pp. 556. 


The treatise which takes up the first four-fifths of this volume 
had not been edited since 1868; and Dr. Peck, although ane 
for the readings of the Greek MSS upon the apparatus of Be' 
and Langkavel, has made a serious attempt to establish an im- 
proved text of this important work. In so doing he has employed 
the Latin version of Michael Scot and the Arabic MS (B. M. 
Add. 7511) which he believes to be the original from which 
Michael Scot made his version. 

Besides a great number of emendations of his own he has 
adopted many of Ogle’s conjectures and of Platt’s and also 
numerous suggestions of Cornford and Rackham. Most of these 
are improvements of the traditional text, even though some are 
unnecessary and possibly wrong (e.g. the change of ép6dv to 
ép0ss in 5 pev yap dvOpwros épbov [695 A6]); but many others 
are too important to be passed over in silence. 

At 643 A 32 Peck changes Suapeiv to Suapotow; wrongly, for 
Aristotle is here giving the “ correct ” manner of dichotomy and 
&apeiv depends upon the xp% in line 27 (ere Starpeiy xpn, cf. 
Metaphysics 1038 A 9: 8 ye Suapeiofa:). He then excises in 
lines 32-33 Sud¢opa yap dAAjAos ravrexelyeva, contending that this 
and 643 A 88-35 (dav ovv Odrepa ..., kal wy... xpopant) which 
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he also excises were interpolated in order to bring this 

into line with Metaphysics 1058 A 9 ff. Both passages are to 
defended by reference to the chapter on dichotomy in Anal. 
Post (cf. 97.A14: dra drav AdBp révruxeipeva ai ryv Siadopay «rd. 
and 97 A 19-21: 13 8 dxay éuxixrey eis rhv Sualpeow, dy f dvrixelpeva 
Sv py éore peratt, ove. alrnna). Certainly 643 A 33-35 must 
remain, for in excising it Peck cuts out the negative py which 
should govern the rest of the sentence and in consequence he 
has to change the yap in 643 B1 to 8, alter rp dypiy xal ypépy 
Bapeioba in 643 B38 to rd. . . SiarpeioBar, cut out the yip after 
éoatrws in 643 B 4, and make of lines 3 and 4 a single sentence. 
All these changes are mere conjectures, necessitated only by the 
original conjecture which is mistaken. 

n this same coerce Peck also excises 643 B 30-33 (Adyw 8 
-.. oxkdrow), 643 B 36-644 A 1 (oloy 73 wodvoxidts . . . weplepya), 
644 A 3 (dAA’ otk eri. . . d8os) ; these passages are difficult, but 
a require interpretation, not excision. 

n 656A 16 Peck changes dA’ to d\Ao 8. Had he noticed 
that 656A 15-17 refers to Timaeus 75 A-C, he would have 
seen that the subject of A¢yovow and of ¢acw is the same and 
that the MSS are right. (References to Plato are omitted also 
at 652A 25 [Timaeus 75 C-D] and 664B7 [Timaeus 700, 
although the theory was widely held, cf. Taylor ad loc.]; at 
640 A 18 a reference to Philebus 54 A-C and at 641 B 12-20 one 
to Philebus 29-30 as the sources of these important doctrines 
would not have been out of place.) 

In 676A 33 Peck follows Ogle in changing 8édxep to Sdn. 
The proper change, I think, is to &’ Sxep without preceding 
punctuation. This is supported by the ydp of the following 
sentence (cf. also Michael Ephesius, p. 68, 11-13). 

Of the passages which have been altered on the basis of 
Michael Scot’s version the most important are 654 B 16-25 and 
684 B 22-29; in the latter passage all the references to the 
diagram are excised as later interpolations and two lost clauses 
are filled out in Michael’s Latin. The original diagram, Peck 
believes, must have been a straight line marked off ABTA. 
Apparently for this reason objecting to the use of E to designate 
the whole line, he changes 685 A 2-3 (. . . ri eiOciav é¢’ 5a 
E xdpjas xpoodyayo 7d A xpos 7d A) to read: ... ri eOciay 
dg’ Fs AB xdpyas zpoodyayo xpos 76 A. This is almost certainly 
wrong, for Aristotle has just said xéxaprra: 4 TeAevth xpos riv 
épyxjv; and it is incredible that he should have marked the dpy} 
A and the reAevr7 A as he must have done with Peck’s reading. 
If objection to éf’ js 75 E be valid, the MSS reading should be 
kept with the excision of this phrase only. This criticism does 
not, of course, affect the treatment of 684 B 22-29. 

Dr. Peck’s English version is a very free paraphrase rather 
than a translation. Even the order of Aristotle’s clauses and 
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sentences is frequently altered, often for no obvious reason and 
all too often with the result of confusing the original argu- 
ments. An example of this may be seen in the varied treatment 
of the characteristically frequent—and perhaps monotonous— 
ydp. Sometimes Dr. Peck simply omits the word (688 A 1, 693 
B16, 694A 16, 694A 23); elsewhere it is rendered by “ob- 
viously ” (640A 12), “in other words” (656A13, 672.48), 
“thus” (674 B28), “as we know” (670B20), “when we 
remember that” (671A1), “and” (676A 16, 687A1, 691B 
27, 692A5), “in fact” (687 B25, 696A 8, 640 B28), “so 
that ” (692 B 22), “at any rate” (640 B11), “however” (641 
A‘). This may be an improvement on Aristotle’s style, but it 
obscures and often obliterates the course of his reasoning. 

There are other passages of which the interpretation must 
be questioned quite apart from the somewhat ambiguous ques- 
tions of style and clarity. 


639 A 23-24: xara pépos Atyorres does not mean “if our dis- 
cussion is limited to a part of the subject” but refers to 
AapBdvorres play éxdorny obolav (639 A 16) and means “even if 
we discuss them species for species” (cf. 644A 34ff.). The 
misinterpretation of this sentence is responsible for Peck’s 
change of rovrwy to rdvrwv in 639 A 23. 


640 A 21-22: The preceding & rh yeéou does not justify the 
addition here of “the fetus.” Moreover this probably misrepre- 
sents Empedocles’ meaning, for he most likely did not mean 
that the articulation was so produced in each individual but in 
the progenitors of the race. 


642 B 7-9: evlwy yap éorat &apopd pla pdvy does not mean “ There 
are some groups which will be found to have only one line of 
differentiation.” The force of éora: has been mistaken. Aris- 
totle is giving a reason why dichotomy fails (note the ydp) and 
means that it would result in giving some groups only one 
differentia (cf. 643 B15-17). ra 8 dAda wepiepya means not 
that all the other “lines of differentiation ” will be superfluous 
but that all the other stages of the division, all the differentiae 
except the last one, are superfluous. Then atry yip pdvy xvpla 
means not: “This line of differentiation is the only one that 
counts ” (note Peck’s failure to translate ydép, which word shows 
that this sentence is the supporting statement for éora . . . pla 
pov ra 8 ddda wepiepya) but: “For this differentia (i.e. the 
last) is alone valid.” The next sentence, ei 8 yy, radréy wodAdxs 
revr ag Aéyav, proves this interpretation ; cf. Metaphysics 1038 
A19 ff. 


643 B35: dAAa wapd rv Adéw ovpBalva Soxeiv xrh. Peck trans- 
lates “ But in consequence of the form of expression the last 
term alone is looked upon as constituting the differentia.” This 
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is the usual interpretation ; but it cannot be right, for it implies 
that Aristotle does not believe the last term alone to constitute 
the differentia, whereas his point is that it does (642 B 8-9, 
644.A 8-10; Metaphysics 1038 A 19-20, 28-30). Certainly he 
does not believe that the opinion is a fallacy rapa ryv Adéw. The 
word Soxeiy does not necessarily imply a false impression; and 
the sentence means that the very expression shows the last term 
alone to be the differentia. Peck shows his feeling of uneasiness 
about the passage by excising olov rd woAvoxiits . . . wepiepya at 
the end of the sentence; but that helps nothing, and Metaphysics 
1038 A 30-34 which supports the interpretation I have given here 
for xapa ryv Adgéw also argues for retaining the last words. 


645 B 10-11: wepi éxdorwy rav xaf’ Exacta means not “ of indi- 
vidual peculiarities” but “concerning the several particular 
kinds” (i.e. atomic species). Cf. 644 A 30-31. 

646 B 17-18: xpos pey ydp twa... xpos 8€ rwa means not “for 
one part ... for another” but “for one action... .” Cf. 646 
B 23-265. 

648 B 23-24: Adyeras pev obv el wy wAcovayiss GANA TooavTaxis .. . 
means not “the senses ... are as many as this, even if they are 
not quite numerous” but “. .. so many, tf not more.” Cf. 
Metaphysics 1022 A 11-12. 


655 B35: dvri 8 rovrov. The rovrov refers not to the food of 
plants but to rot dxpiorou wepirréparos (line 33). 

657 B21: xati rd xpdoGiov dpxy rou wAaylov padAov does not mean 
“it is better to have it (sci. the place of origin) in front than 
e054 side” but “And the front is more of an dpyx} than the 
side. 

658 B 23-26: . .. Sa rv dmotoay kkud8a owparuyy obcay ... 
xal 8a rhv rovatryy alriay é dvdyxns Peck takes as expressing two 
causes, failing to see that 5 ryv .. . obcay is the necessary cause 
as opposed to the final cause given in lines 14-18. The whole 
sentence means “so that by reason of the fact that the moisture 
which comes off is corporeal, if some function of nature does 
not divert it to another use, hair must grow in these places 
even through some such necessary cause.” 


670 A19: rovrwy is not “the liver and the spleen” but all the 
viscera below the diaphragm. 

677 B 21-22: 4 wey ov yéveows ef dvdyxys ovpBalva rouvrn tov 
popiov rovrov Peck translates: “As for the formation of this 
part, it is such as it is owing to necessity.” The subject, how- 
ever, is 4 yéveows e dvdyxys; and the sentence means: “The 
necessary development of this part is as follows:” Then in 
677 B 30 4 pav obv yéverts . . . ovpBalva xara rdv Adyov Tovrov 
means not “ This then is the rational basis of the formation . . .” 
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but “The development of the omentum occurs in this way. 
xara tov Adyov rovrov does not refer to the final cause (as 
shown by the next words, xaraypyra: 3 4 dvow .. .) which 
given only in 677 B 33 ff.: xal &d rotr... dn... 


678 A 3-4. Here Peck makes the same mistake. ry piv obv 
yéveow U dvdynys otcay cipjoopey Spolws rois drow poplos he 
renders “ We shall find, as with the other parts, that the de- 
velopment . .. is of necessity.” It means, however, “ We shall 
find that it has, to be sure, a necessary development just as have 
the other parts.” In 692 A 3-4 also Peck mistakes e€ dvdyxns 
perv oy 8d ravrqv ry alriay rovro ovpBéByxev abrois which means 
“This, then, is the necessary cause why they have this ability.” 
Cf. De Gen. Anim. 755 A 21-23, abgdvera ra pa e€ dvdyxns pay 
82 ravryy ri airlay which Aubert and Wimmer correctly trans- 
nag £ Diess ist die nothwendige Ursache fiir dieses Wachsthum 
er Hier. 


680 B 12-13: ob ydp dorw ... 1d xixdy dvdpovov means not “ that 
is, it (sctl. the ovum) is not asymmetrically placed round the 
circumference .. .” but “ For the circumference is not dissimilar 
...”. Then rg 8 dvw rd rovovrov pépos (line 14) goes with the 
preceding é péow yap } Kedar) waow abrois and means not “in 
the sea urchin it is on top” but “such a part (i.e. the head) 
serves for the upper part.” Both Michael Ephesius and Theo- 
dore of Gaza have this right. 


689 A 11-12: rév abrév 88 rpdxov . . . rv you. This Peck 
keeps and translates: “The same applies to the catamenia in 
females, and the part where they emit the seed.” Since accordin, 
to Aristotle the female does not emit seed, this can hardly stand. 
Now yow} is used of male seed as opposed to xarapyma in lines 
14-15, The proper sense in the present passage can be attained 
by changing rv yovw to rq yovg. Neither Michael Ephesius 
nor Theodore of Gaza seems to have had ry yowjy and both 
treat yor} as exclusively male. 


Professor Forster’s treatment of the last two essays is in 
every way more “conservative” than the work of Dr. Peck. 
These treatises were edited by W. Jaeger in 1913, and Forster 
has adopted some sixteen of eh fl changes and has agreed 
with him as against Bekker in eleven choices of readings; he 
has followed Farquharson thrice and introduced ten changes 
of his own, only one of which is a conjecture. The interpre- 
tation of the frequently involved argument is usually correct, 
and the English style is a good approximation to the original. 
In the following passages, however, I believe the translation to 
be inexact. 


698 B 1: 4 dpxy 4 xpds 6 should be not “the origin to which the 
movement can be traced” but “the relative origin.” 


700 A11: ds xpds pévov means not “in virtue of the fact that 
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the latter is at rest” but “as if upon a body at rest,” for this 
part may be only relatively at rest. 
701 A 20-21: xpdrra 8 ds’ js cannot mean “The action 
results from the beginning of the train of thought” but “Action 
sary from a beginning” (i.e. the true principle of the pro- 
luctive process). e conclusion, iudriov wownréov, is here called 
wpats (cf. Metaphysics 1032 B15-17: trav 8) yeréoeav .. . 4 py 
dwd Tis dpxis Kal rou d8ous vénors, 4 8 dard rou reAevtalov ris vonoens 
woinors). After one has reached the conclusion, iudruov wowyréov, 
one reasons back by “ hypothetical necessity ” to the conclusion 
which gives the necessary first step of the action. 


702 A 31: e 7d gov Fv Bpaxiwy Forster translates “if the fore- 
arm were a living creature.” This interpretation, however, 
requires 6 Bpaxlwy which Jaeger prints. 

702 B 7-8: pn8t d re eoriv Erepov exelvov egwrépw means not “nor 
in any other part which is further from it” but “or which 
has another beyond it.” 

709 A 20-21: dydyxn dpa xdprrecOa 7d mpoidv Kat xdwpav dpa 
éxrelvav Odrepov Forster renders: “The advancing leg must 
therefore be bent, and the animal, as it bends it, must at the 
same time stretch the other leg.” It is, of course, the leg at 
rest that is bent; rd xpoidv and 75 xwovpevoy (in line 16 b, which 
Forster translates “the leg which moves .. .”) refer to {gov 
not to xéAov, and the sentence means: “ Therefore, the ad- 
vancing animal must bend and at the same time that it has 
bent <the resting leg> must stretch out the other.” 

705 B12: ép’ 8 pev yap 4 alo@nows wépuxe al Sbey dorly éxdoros 
means not. “for the parts in which the sense perception is 
implanted,” etc. but “for the direction in which sensation 
functions and whence,” etc. Forster has been misled by Michael 
Ephesius who read é¢’ ¢, which is the reading of S and was 
that of Leo. See De Caelo 284 B 28-30 where some MSS have 
the same confusion and where dwd rév euxpoofe 4 xard rv 
aloPnow (xivnors) guarantees éf’ 8 and the sense.: 


708 B3: 1d 8& xard ri érépav dvrifeow povny does not mean 
“ it will rest it on a pair of opposite legs ” but “ it has a support 
for its body on one side only.’ 


Notice should be taken of the full introduction which Dr. 
Peck has prefixed to the Parts of Animals; here he has given 
a complete synopsis of the treatise, a list of technical terms 
with their meanings, and a good account of the history of the 
translations of Aristotle’s zodlogical works. Dr. F. H. A. 
Marshall has written a brief foreword to this treatise. 
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ARISTOTLE, METAPHYSICS 987 A 82-B 7. 


In a paper entitled “The Problem of Cratylus,” which was 
recently published in this Journal’ Mr. D. J. Allan contends 
that Metaphysics 987 A 82 ff. has been generally misinterpreted 
and that, contrary to what is usually asserted, Plato’s acquaint- 
ance with Cratylus and the Heraclitean theories is not there 
said to have antedated his acceptance of Socrates’ position. Mr. 
Allan translates the firet part of the passage as follows: * “In 
the first place, Plato was from youth familiar with Cratylus 
and the Heraclitean theories that all sensible things are in con- 
tinual flux and cannot be the objects of science; and so he con- 
tinued afterwards to think.” In support of this translation and 
what is implied by it he states:* “The word zpérov has been 
understood by all modern and some ancient readers in a temporal 
sense. It is, however, followed in the Greek not by érara, but 
the adversative clause Xwxpdrovs 8 wept pay rd 40xd epayparevope- 
vou, wept 82 ris SAns picews ofSty; and this indicates that it is 
logical priority which Aristotle has in mind.” 

This analysis of the sentence is seen to be erroneous, however, 
as soon as the passage is read in its entirety. The Greek text 
runs a8 follows: é& véov re yap cunjOys yerdpevos xpGrov Kparidy 
xal rais ‘HpaxAarelos 8déas, ds dadyrey rev alcPyrey de pedvrwr Kal 
erorjpys epi abrav obx obeys, taira piv cal Sorepov odrws tréiaBar* 
Zoxpdrovs 82 wept pdy rd HOuKd xpayparevopévov wepi 8a ris SAns 
pioews obbdv, ty pévror rovras 7d xabdAov Cyrovvros Kal wept dpioper 
eruorjoavros xpirou thy Sidvoay, exeivoy dwodefduevos 84 1d rovovroy 
brédaBey cs rept érépwy otro ytywyevov xai ob rev alcbyrev- 
&Bivaroy yap dva riv xowdy Spoy rév aloOyrév ruds, del ye pera- 
Bodd,yrey. 

The clause beginning with Sexpdrovs 8& does not end with 
ot6éy, as Mr. Allan’s note implies, but with éeivoy drodefdpevos 
... bwédaBey ... peraBadrAdvrov. This 8 is not correlative with 
wpérov but connects this ixéAaBey with the preceding raira piv 


1A.J.P., LXXV (1954), pp. 271-87. 

*Idid., p. 275. He translates only as much as I quote here, i.e., 
A32-B 1. 

* Idid., p. 275, n. 2. 


American Journal of Philology 76 (1955), pp. 184-188. 
Reprinted by permission of the Johns Hopkins University Press. 
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nai Sorepoy otrus twidaBer,* and these two verbs (iwidaBo.. . 
iwéXaBev) are contemporaneous, The preceding participle ye- 
vépevos by its tense alone is shown to be temporally prior to 
iwéidtaBey .. . txédaBe, and this priority of the participial clause 
is still further emphasized by the xal Sorepoy with the first 
twédaBer. Consequently, quite apart from the significance of 
sperov, the structure of the sentence, yadpevos . . . raira piv xal 
Sorepov odrws txédaBev> Xwxpdrovs 82. . . dxeivoy dwodetdpevos . . . 
iréAaBev, shows that the meaning must be: “ after having become 
(been) . . . while later too he held this conception of these 
things, when he had accepted the doctrine of Socrates .. . he 
conceived ...”. As to xpéroy itself, it cannot bear the meaning 
that Mr. Allan gives it. Apart from the fact that it is not, as 
Allan says it is, “followed ... by... the adversative clause 
Xexpdrovs 8. . . ob8év,” its position alone shows that it is not 
“logical ” governing the whole clause, é& véov . . . odrus twélaBo, 
in which it stands (for that Aristotle would have written 
xpurov yey OF xpwrov piv ody at the beginning) but that it goes 
closely with KparvAp xai rais ‘HpaxAaredos 8éfais and means 
“having from his youth been familiar first with Cratylus and 
the Heraclitean theories.” In short, rightly or wrongly Aristotle 
does in this passage assert that Plato was familiar with Cratylus 
and the Heraclitean doctrines before he accepted the position of 
Socrates.* 

I am not here concerned with the main thesis of Mr. Allan’s 
paper or with that of Mr. Kirk’s (A.J. P., LXXII [1951], pp. 
225-53) which it combats. Mr. Allan is certainly right in main- 
taining against Mr. Kirk that Cratylus is depicted in Plato’s 
dialogue, the Cratylus, as a convinced Heraclitean and right too, 
I think, in holding that the problem posed by Mr. Kirk is an 
“unreal one ”;* but he commits a grave error in trying to sup- 


“It is noteworthy that neither in his translation nor in his note does 
Mr. Allan take any account of this yés. 

*Of course, Allan is right in maintaining that cvr$éys as used by 
Aristotle need not mean that “ Plato received formal instruction in the 
Heraclitean philosophy from Cratylus”; but then he certainly did not 
receive “formal instruction” in anything from Socrates either. 

* Cf. against Kirk’s thesis R. Mondolfo, Notas y Bstodios de Filosofia, 
IV (1958), p. 285; Riv. dé Filosofia, XLIV (1958), p. 136; Riv. Crit. di 
Storia delle Filosofie, IX (1954), pp. 221-31. 
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port his own case by a misconstruction of this Aristotelian pus- 
sage, and I believe it important to call attention to this error 
lest Mr. Allan’s scholarly prestige lead others to adopt and 
perpetuate his misreading of the Greek. 
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H. D. Sarrrey: Le Ilept ptaocoplac d’Aristote et la théorie platonicienne 
des idées et des nombres. Leiden: Brill 1955. XII, 74 S. 9 hfl. (Philosophia 
Antiqua. 7.) 

In De Anima A 2 Aristotle professes to list the doctrines hitherto 
espoused concerning the nature of soul and the reasons for their espousal. 
First he gives those which he says show that their authors thought of 
soul as primarily the cause of the motion that distinguishes the animate 
from the inanimate (403 B 28-404 B 8) and next those in which he thinks 
soul, regarded as cognitive and perceptive, was identified with the prin- 
ciples of the entities known or perceived (404 B 8 ff). As examples of the 
latter class he gives first the theory of Empedocles (B 11-15) and next 
Plato’s construction of soul in the Timaeus (B 16-18); and immediately 
thereafter with the words édpolwe 88 xal év totg mepl prrocoplas Acyouevors 
SiwpleSy (404 B 18-19) he introduces a theory, the account of which 
extends either to B 27 or to B 30 and the author of which he does not 
name. To refute those who have denied that B 18-27 refers to Plato! is 
the primary purpose of Saffrey’s monograph, the MS of which the author 


1 Of these Saffrey concerns himself chiefly with H. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of 
Plato and the Academy 1 (hereafter referred to as Aristotle on Plato 1), where it is 
argued (565-579) that év tot¢ mepl prrocoplac Acyoutvors refers to Aristotle’s De Philo- 
sophia, that the passage ends not at B 27 but at B 30 (. . . xtvoiv®’ éxutév), and that 
throughout B 18-30 Aristotle has in mind Xenocrates and not Plato at all. In 1952 
without knowledge of this work P. Kucharski in his ‘Etude sur la Doctrine Pytha- 
goricienne de la Tétrade’ argued that 404 B 18-27 was meant to be a résumé of an 
authentic Pythagorean doctrine and has nothing to do with Plato (on this see A. Man- 
sion, Rev. Philos. de Louvain 51, 1953, 312-314; J. Moreau, REA 55, 1953, 428-429). 
To the refutation of this work Saffrey, the body of whose monograph had been com- 
pleted in January 1951, devotes several pages of his preface (X-XII). Too soon there- 
after to take cognizance of this Kucharski in another publication (Archives de Philo- 
sophie N.S. 1 = 19, 1955, 7-43) tried to take account of evidence and literature that 
he had previously neglected and still to maintain the thesis of his earlier monograph. 


Gnomon 31 (1958), pp. 36-51. 
Reprinted by permission of the editor of Gnomon. 
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says (X) Sir David Ross «a bien voulu lire enti¢rement . . .. me marquer 
son complet accord sur son contenu et m’encourager & le publier».! 

S. thinks that the «logical rigor» of 404 B 16-27 requires the whole 
of this section to be understood as referring to Plato. He recognizes, how- 
ever, that tv tot¢ nepl procoplas Aeyouévors in B 19 must mean Aristotle’s 
own work, the De Philosophia, of which consequently 404 B 18-24 at 
least is a citation. He then argues that in the second book of the De Philo- 
sophia Aristotle had made ‘Plato’ the main character of the dialogue and 
had put into his mouth a résumé of doctrine which in the De Bono 
Aristotle had already reported from Plato’s lecture On the Good and that 
De Anima 404 B 18-24 is a résumé of that résumé given by the character 
‘Plato’ in the De Philosophia of the report in Aristotle’s De Bono of doc- 
trine expounded by Plato in his lecture. Therefore S. concludes that the 
text of the De Philosophia resumed in this passage of the De Anima 
is an authentic interpretation of the Timaeus by Plato himself «en fonc- 
tion de sa derniére métaphysique ». 

Citing Physics 194 A 36, where Aristotle refers to his De Philosophia 
with the phrase év totc mept ptdocoplac, and later authors who refer to a 
work of Aristotle’s by this title (7-11), S. discusses (51-53) the Aeyopévowg 
added to this formula in 404 B 19. His final translation of the phrase there, 
«dans l’ouvrage intitulé ‘Sur la philosophie’», is certainly correct; but 
he is as certainly wrong in explaining that Aristotle added Aeyouévorc 
because nepl prrocoplas was felt to be a strange title for a dialogue. 


Plato’s Republic and Laws alone? suffice to refute S.’s amazing assertion that all 
the dialogues of Platoand of the Socratics knownto us had as titlethe name of one of the 
persons of the dialogue. In fact, dialogues with the very title mept ptrocoplac are ascribed 
to the Socratics, Simon and Simmias,? and to Aristotle’s older contemporary, Speusip- 
pus.‘ S. is bothered by Aeyoutvorg because he has not freed himself from the erroneous 
notion of the implication of xaAovpevov and Aeyépevov, as is shown by his reference 
(XI) to the notorious of xxAovpevor IluSaydpetot, which no more implies that the persons 
meant are not genuine Pythagoreans than ol xaAovpevot yewpyol (Politics 1290 B 40) 
and of Aeyduevor Lrwixol prrdcopor (S. V. F. 2, 187, 16) imply that the former are not 
really farmers and the latter not genuine Stoics. The participles indicate that the sub- 
stantives are being used as designations in the currently recognized sense, and such is 
their function in references to books as well. S. himself cites év totg Aeyoptvors &ypapoig 
ddypacty and tag Kvidlag xarcoutvac yvapag. Of the many other examples that could 


1 Ross, Plato’s Theory of Ideas, Oxford, 1951 (second edition, 1953), 145. 209-215 
had himself argued that B 18-27 refers to Plato. So his approval of S.’s conclusion is 
natural; but it is a pity that he apparently did not call S.’s attention at least to the more 
obvious mistranslations which disfigure the argument. 

* Known to Aristotle as 4 woAttela (Politics 1261 A6; 1291 A 11; 1342 A 33; Rhe- 
toric 1406 B 32) and ol véuor (Politics 1264 B 26; 1266 B5; 1271 B 1); cf. Proclus, 
In Rem Publicam, 1, 8, 10-9, 4 (Kroll). Plato himself seems to refer to the Sophist by 
the title 4 cogiothg (Politicus 284 B 7; cf. E. Nachmanson, Der griechische Buchtitel, 
1941, 10). 

® Diog. L. 2, 122 and 124. 

* Diog. L. 4, 4; cf. P. Lang, De Speusippi Academici Scriptis 46-47 and Stenzel, 
RE 2, Reihe 3, 1648, 18-25. A rept pirocoglag is ascribed to Xenocrates also (Diog. L. 
4, 13), but no indication of its literary form is given. 
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be added I cite only one that is precisely parallel to that in 404 B 19: Xpteinmog tv 
totic repl tév otepntixdv Asyousvors (Simplicius, Categ. 396, 20 [Kalbfleisch]). 

Among the later authors cited by S. as referring to the rept prrocoplag by title the 
only ones who may themselves have seen the work to which they thus refer are Philo- 
demus and Cicero (Aristotle, frag. 26 [Rose]) and Alexander of Aphrodisias (Metaph. 
117, 24).) It was probably from the genuine Alexander’s references to the De Philoso- 
phia that the later commentators derived directly or indirectly whatever awareness they 
had of such a work. That this holds for Syrianus, Simplicius, and Philoponus S. admits 
(11-12; 19, n. 1; 45). The source of Porphyry’s unique reference to the Ilept prrocoglag 
(Stobaeus 3, §79, 18-21 [Hense] = Aristotle, frag. 3 [Rose]) is now known to have been 
Didymus - or through him Hermippus (Pap. Soc. Ital. 9, 1929, Nr. 1093), from whom 
Diogenes Laertius also drew his one explicit reference to the work(Prooem. 8 = frag. 6 
(Rose) = Hermippus, frag. 78 [Miiller, F. H. G. 3, 53]). Priscian’s words, ... guae 
quasi in dialogis scripta sunt de philosophia et de mundis (Sol. ad Chosroem 42, 2-3), 
which according to S. (12, n. 1) imply that the work was accessible to him, refer not 
to titles but to subject matter* and so were probably not meant as a reference to the De 
Philosophia at all. Thus Asclepius (Metaph. 112, 17-19) in writing . . . ¢mayyéderat... 
a&ropety repl adtayv xal emrvecdat év tot wept prrocoplag was referring, as is proved by 
his remarks in 113, 16-20; 137, 11-24; 173, 11-16; 222, 6-7. 13 ff; 225, 6-8, to the 
aporiae in B and the solutions in I and the following books of the Metaphysics and not 
at all to the De Philosophia as some modern scholars have thought.’ 

This passage S. does not mention, but he goes to great lengths (7-10) to explain an- 
other passage of Asclepius (Metaph. 3, 32-33) because he adopts Festugiére’s notion 
that there the De Philosophia is referred to with the phrase év totg mepl coplag Adyotc. 
This notion rests upon the similarity of the preceding lines (3, 30-31) to a passage in 
Philoponus’ commentary on Nicomachus believed by Bywater to be a fragment of the 
De Philosophia and now printed as such by Ross.‘ To these texts S. adds Philoponus, 
Anal. Post. 332, 8-12, which he says is «exactement celui auquel Asclépius fait allu- 
sion». Philoponus in these two passages cites Aristotle, but without naming the work 
that he is paraphrasing. This he does, however, in two other passages apparently un- 
noticed hitherto in this connection. One of these, in the very commentary that contains 
Bywater’s supposed fragment,® shows that what comes from Aristotle in that supposed 
fragment is only the clause ta vonta xxl Beta... xal duvdpd (a 10-12 [Hoche] = 76, 
4-7 [Ross]) ; and the source of this it identifies as év t@ peta tx Quod Eda Tov GAga, i.e. 
993 B 7-11. SoS.’s two texts of Philoponus contain no fragment of any lost Aristotelian 
work at all, and consequently there is no reason to suppose that his passage of Ascle- 
pius refers to the De Philosophia. 


In commenting on 404 B 19 both Simplicius (De An. 28, 7-9) and 
Philoponus (De An. 75, 34-76, 1) say that by rept prrocoptac here Aris- 


1 This passage of the genuine Alexander S. treats later (14). Hedoes not mention the 
fact that a Ilept procoplag is listed in the ancient catalogues of Aristotle’s works (Rose, 
Fragmenta, pp. 3, 3; 11, 3; 19, no. 1a). 

2 Otherwise ‘de mundis’, which Allan thinks should «obviously» be emended to 
‘de mundo’ (ClRev N. S. 6, 1956, 225), would have to mean the mepl xéoy0v and guast 
in dialogis scripta sunt would then show that Priscian had no first-hand knowledge 
even of that work. 

3 W. D. Ross, Aristotelis Fragmenta Selecta, 73 and Select Fragments, 78; Bignone, 
L’Aristotele Perduto 2, 522, n. 1; both anticipated by Hayduck in his editic.. of Ascle- 
pius, 505 (Loci Aristotelici). 

‘ Aristotelis Fragmenta Selecta, 76, 1-8 = Philoponus, In Nicomachi Arith. Isa- 
gogen « I 14 8-13 (Hoche); cf. Bywater, Journal of Philology 7, 1877, 64-75, and Fes- 
tugitre, La Révélation d’Hermés Trismégiste 2, 587-591. 

§ In Nicomachi Arith. Isagogen A I 1 33-40 (p. 3 [Hoche]). The other passage is 
Philoponus, DeAn. 23, 28-24, 3, where the source is given as the Metaphysics without 
specification of the book. 
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totle means his xept tkyadod. This being an evident confusion of two 
different works, S. admits (11-12. 45-46) that neither commentator could 
have known either work at first hand; but he contends (11, n. 2; 43. 44) 
that there must have been a single wellknown text to which both are here 
referring and of which their subsequent remarks (Simplicius 28,12- 
29,23; Philoponus 76,1 — 78,26) are résumés, that this was «certainly a 
Neopythagorean elaboration of the authentic De Bono of Aristotle», 
and that its Aristotelian authenticity must have been verified by com- 
parison with the fragments of the De Bono preserved by Alexander. Evi- 
dence not mentioned by S. shows this hypothesis to be quite improbable. 


When in Physics 194 A 36 Aristotle refers to his De Philosophia, both Simplicius 
(Phys. 304, 1-3) and Philoponus (Phys. 237, 26-27) say that by rept procoglas he 
means the Ethics. It did not occur to either of them that this might be the title of a 
separate and distinct Aristotelian work. What knowledge Simplicius had of Aristotle’s 
rept tayaSo0 he derived by his own admission (Phys. 151, 6-19; 454, 17-22) from Alex- 
ander and Porphyry; and that Philoponus had never seen what he thought to be the 
Aristotelian report of Plato’s &ypapot svvovelat, which in De An. 75, 34-35 he identifies 
with the De Bono and says is meant by rept pirocoglac, he makes certain by his remarks 
in De Gen. et Corr. 27, 9-11 and 226, 17-30. This last passage also suggests that his 
additional statement in DeAn. 75, 35-36 whichS. thinksso important — tort 3¢ yvhovov 
avrot 7d BrPAtov — had its source in the passage of Alexander on the De Gen. et Corr. to 
which he there refers (226, 17-30). Alexander had there declared spurious al [TAatevog 
8atptoerg which was circulating in his time and so probably had explicitly asserted the 
authenticity of the Aristotelian compendium of Plato’s &ypapa 8éyuata which he sug- 
gested Aristotle might have had in mind in 330 B 16. So neither Simplicius nor Philo- 
ponus thought that he had himself seen Aristotle’s De Bono. Nor can their subsequent 
commentaries on 404 B 19-24 be résumés of such a single text as S. assumes. They are 
similar to the extent that both read into the text of the De Anima itself Neoplatonic 
doctrine held by both their authors, e. g. that of the ré&etg tav Svtwv with the el3y 
manifested olxelw¢ on each level (cf. Simplicius 29, 20-30 and Philoponus 77, 13-201 
with Proclus, In Parm. cols. 795,35-796,14; 951, 10-19 and Syrianus, Metaph. 112, 
16-19; 113, 15-24; 129, 5-13); but they are also significantly different from each other. 
So, for example, their interpretations of adroGgov are different ;* point, line, plane, and 
solid are mpd té&v puowxéyv for Simplicius (28, 27-30) but for Philoponus év tot¢ aloSyrot¢ 
(77, 27-29), i. e. lower than t& puctxc (76, 22; 77, 1-2. 17-21); and the doctrine that 
every el8o¢ is decadic is stressed in Philoponus’ exposition (76, 2-3; 77, 11-12; 80, 
25-26) but is absent from that of Simplicius. Nor can Philoponus himself be merely 


1 The Seia xal dPdvata and the Svnrté here are not, as S. asserts (44), a «division de 
Vatrofgov » but are two different levels below it. 

2 To Simplicius (29, 15-20) it is the vontd¢ 8idxoopos but to Philoponus (77, 5-11; 
79, 13-16; 81, 2. 9-11) just the idea of living being. Later S. (49), noting this, rightly 
approves the interpretation of Philoponus, though he mistakenly says that according 
to Philoponus (77, 26-27) the abro€gov comprises in itself the four species enumerated 
in Timaeus 39 E-40A, for, in fact, he does not include them in the vonré, the level of the 
abrofGov, but indentifies them — and does so expressly as a guess — with the tetrad év 
wotg puorxots (77, 23-27). That there are these four species of living beings in the uni- 
verse had long since become a notion not ascribed to Plato alone (e. g. Aetius 5, 20,1; 
S.V. F. 2 Fr. 1014; Simplicius, Categ. 69, 27). Nor does the interpretation of adro- 
Gov indicate that in this passage Philoponus depends upon a source in which De 
Anima 404 B 19 ff was interpreted by allusion to the Timaeus, for Philoponus regularly 
interprets adroGov in this sense (Anal. Post. 241, 26-242, 8; 243, 21-25; Phys. 240, 
3-4; In Nicomachi Arith. Isagogen A VI 1 28 4-8; De Aet. Mundi 28,26 - 29,2; 
637, 24-26 [Rabe]). 
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summarizing a single source, for he gives alternative interpretations (76, 3-8; 77, 32-78, 
5; 79, 11-16 [where 11-13 refers to 77, 13-29 and 78, 30-31]), he admits his inability 
to fit all the details of his scheme of interpretation together (77, 23-25), he uses elsewhere 
in different contexts the arguments with which he here identifies 80&aerk and puaxd 
(76, 22-30; 76, 35-77, 1), and what he says of pavracta (78, 24-26) is a doctrine to 
which he subscribes himself, while his mapedetropev there indicates that the whole of 
the preceding account has been put together out of different elements. 

S.’s treatment of these two expositions is quite inadequate; but, what is more import- 
ant, he fails to mention two later passages which show that both Simplicius (30, 20-24) 
and Philoponus (81, 17-31) connected 404 B 18-27 not with the preceding account of 
Plato’s Timaeus but with the following reference to Xenocrates in-B 27-30. 


The passage in question is explicitly connected with Xenocrates by 
Themistius, who after his explanation of 404 B 18-21 (De An. 11, 20-37) 
says taita dé dmavra AaPetv Eotiw tx tév mepl picews Eevoxpétovus (11,37 
-12, 1).1 S. tries (37-43) to discredit this testimony and to persuade 
himself that Themistius took the whole of 404 B 16-27 to be a résumé 
of Plato’s own doctrine. 


That 11, 20-37 can have come from Xenocrates S. denies on the following grounds: 
1) Xenocrates would not have referred to himself as ol &v3pec éxeivor (11, 21); 2) what 
Aristotle reports of Xenocrates’ theories is not recognizable in 11, 20-37; 3) the Neo- 
pythagorean origin of the whole passage is betrayed by the hemistich in 11, 27; 4) no 
Platonist would have used the pleonasm, thy tij¢ mewtng 8udd0¢ (scil. L8tav) etc. in 11, 
29-30; and 5) the content of the last lines of the passage derives from a Pythagorean 
doctrine set forth in Theol. Arith. 84, 7 ff (De Falco), i. e. Speusippus, Fr. 4 (Lang), 
a passage which S. also declares a piece of Neopythagorean pseudepigraphy. 

The first of these objections is a mere misapprehension, for 11, 20-37 purports to be 
not direct quotation of the Ilept piceus but a résumé of its doctrine by Themistius, who 
with ol dv8pec/éxcivor refers to its author, i. e. to Xenocrates.? This disposes of the fourth 
objection 2& well, but in addition there is a parallel to the supposedly improper pleo- 
nasm in Plato’s own phrase, l8¢av twa adrod xddAoug (Republic 479 A; cf. also Aristotle, 
Metaphysics 1081 A 9-10; 1080 B 21-22). 


1 He begins his treatment of 404 B 18 ff with the words (11, 18): dpolm¢ 8t xal dv 
toig Tepl prrocoplac Sudprotat. This implies that he took év tot¢ mepl prrocoplas Acyo- 
pévorg to refer to a work or a part of a work called rept prrocoplas, while his dudprorat 
without an agent expressed indicates that he took the agent of Aristotle’s 3:wpledy 
to be Aristotle himself (cf. De An. 54, 13-14), although his comment (Phys. 43, 9) 
on Physics 194 A 36 shows that he had no knowledge of Aristotle’s De Philosophia 
either. 

* This ought to be obvious; and yet O. Becker (Zwei Untersuchungen zur antiken 
Logik, 1957, 5) assumes that of &v8pe¢ éxeivor were Xenocrates’ own words and so 
argues that they must have referred not to himself but toa «pythagorisierenden Plato- 
niker in der alten Akademie ». Themistius’ use of the plural does not mean either as 
Kucharski contends (Arch. de Philos. N. S. 1, 1955, 21. 35) that he is referring to a 
group of people rather than to Xenocrates. This allusive plural in referring to a single 
person is common Greek usage (cf. Gildersleeve, Syntax 1, 1900, 27). Aristotle uses it 
in referring specifically to Plato (Metaphysics 1078 B 11-12, Eth. Nic. 1096 A 13. 17 
compared with singular in 987 B 7-8) and to Xenocrates (Metaphysics 1028 B 24-27; 
1069 A 35; 1080 B 22-23. 28-30; 1086 A 5-11; 1090 B 31-32); and in referring to 
Speusippus he uses this plural and the singular indiscriminately in a single passage 
(1085 A 32. B 7-8. B 21. B 23. B 28), as he does in another in referring to Plato (1090 
B 32-1091 A5). Themistius rightly did not doubt that in the passage which he quotes 
from Andronicus (De An. 32, 24-31) the plurals éd)ouv, drepalvovto, odrot . . . érolouv 
. . - &poptiduevor all mean Xenocrates and no one else. 
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As to the second and third objections, the theory of 11, 20-27 makes the ideas num- 
bers that are composites of units, thus in fact identifying the ideas with mathematical 
numbers, a characteristic which according to Aristotle was distinctive of Xenocrates’ 
theory;! and Xenocrates, who wrote a work Ilv@ayépera and adapted to his own use 
the term dévaog from the Pythagorean verse on the tetraktys (Fr. 28 [Heinze], cf. Ari- 
stotle on Plato, 1, 484-485), may very well have quoted for his own purpose the hemi- 
stich, dpr8uq 8é te méve’ értowxe, which Aristoxenus also paraphrased (Stobaeus, 1, 20, 
5-6 [Wachsmuth]). 

S.’s fifth objection fails both because his rejection of the Speusippean fragment is 
unfounded? and because of the significant differences between it and what Themistius 
ascribes to Xenocrates in 11, 27-37. In both passages the line is associated with 2, the 
triangle as the first plane figure with 3, and the pyramid as the first solid with 4; but so 
much can have been common to Speusippus and Xenocrates. Xenocrates should have 
differed from Speusippus, however, by identifying these numbers with ideas; and in 
the passage of Themistius they are called the ideas of line, plane, and solid, as they 
are not in the passage of Speusippus. In the Speusippean fragment, moreover, one cor- 
responds to the point, which is the first principle of magnitude (84, 10. 15; 85, 22 [De 
Falco]}), a peculiarity of Speusippus’ theory according to Aristotle; but in the other 
passage the point is not associated with the idea of one, and line, plane, and solid, of 
which 2, 3, and 4, are the ideas, are alone given as constitutive of magnitudes. Finally, 
in the Speusippean fragment there is no mention of adto%@ov, the constitution of which 
is the subject of the passage of Themistius. Here (11, 28; cf. 12, 1-2) abtolgov is ex- 
plained as 4 vontd¢ xdcpoc, and this S. later (49, n. 1) gives as another reason for re- 
garding the passage as pseudepigraphic; but, even if Xenocrates did not use adto- 
Cov in this sense — as I think he probably did not -, Themistius, finding it used with- 
out explanation, may himself in his résumé have added the gloss, toutéott tod xédapou 
tod vontod, thus giving it an interpretation that had long since become common.® 

S.’s further suggestion (41) that Themistius took his citation of Xenocrates from 
Andronicus would, if true, make it still more unlikely that 11, 20-37 represents a Neo- 
pythagorean forgery and would moreover indicate that Andronicus himself had taken 
404 B 19-21 to be the doctrine of Xenocrates. Where Themistius quotes Andronicus, 
however, and distinguishes his interpretation of Xenocrates from Porphyry’s, he 
appeals against both to the mepl pdcews of Xenocrates and even to a specific book of 
it,4 which proves at the least that his knowledge of that book was not derived from An- 


1 Metaphysics 1028 B 24-27; 1080 B 22-23. 28-30; 1086 A 5-11; 1083 B 1-8 con- 
trasted to 1083 A 32-35 on Plato; cf. L. Robin, La Théorie Plat. des Idées et des Nom- 
bres 437-441. 

* His only real argument (40, n. 2) is the impassioned enthusiasm for Pythagorean 
doctrine and the insistence upon the Pythagorean source expressed in 82, 12-13 (De 
Falco). These lines do not pretend to be part of the fragment, however; they contain an 
assertion not of Speusippus but of the author of the Theolog. Arith. or of his source, and 
this assertion could be false without affecting the authenticity of the fragment at all. 

* It was known to Aétius (Dox. Graeci 305b 1-3; 334a 10-12. b 1-3), to Plutarch 
(De Iside 373 B), to ‘Timaeus Locrus’ (97 D), and, of course, to Philo Judaeus; and 
so of itself is not evidence of a Neoplatonic source. In any case, S.’s notion (48, n. 1) 
that Xenocrates avoided abro{gov altogether because he used adrofwév (sic) to designate 
the soul itself is a false inference from Philoponus, De An. 165, 18-28, where the ex- 
planation of ‘self-moving’ in Xenocrates’ definition of soul by 8&& +d adtofav (sic 
Hayduck) adrijg: ob yap be” étépov abt] td Ciiv' adroCwh yép tot employs the Neopla- 
tonic terminology regularly used by the commentators and is no evidence at all for 
Xenocrates himself (cf. Hermias, In Phaedrum 109, 16-21 [Couvreur]; Simplicius, 
De An. 246, 21-25; 287, 33-38 and Phys. 824, 17 ff; Proclus, El. Theol. prop. 189 and 
In Timaeum 2, 244, 1-3. 12-18 [Diehl]). 

4 De An. 31, 1-5 and 32, 20-34. From these passages S. (41, n. 1) quotes a selection 
that misrepresents their meaning; and in addition he grotesquely asserts that Sxep 
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dronicus or from Porphyry. He does not say that in this work is also to be found his 
explication (12, 5-27) of 404 B 21-27, although 12, 5 and the verbs in 12, 8. 15. 18 
show that he takes the doctrine here still to be that of of &v8pe¢ éxetvor of 11, 21. S. 
dismisses 12, 5-13 as «lieux communs scolaires» and says (41-42, cf. 38) that in 
12, 13-27 Themistius instead of paraphrasing 404 B 24 -27, «qui est entitrement 
passé sous silence», has inserted a résumé of Platonic doctrine from the De Bono 
which he very possibly got from Alexander’s commentary on the De Anima. In fact, 
404 B 25-27 (xplvetat ... aleShoet) is paraphrased in 12, 5-7 (éretd) ... alodhoer), 
and 404 B 24-25 (ol wav... orotyelwv) together with B 27 (el8n .. . xpaypdtow) in 12, 
13-15 (t&v wav... d&dptotoc).2 Moreover, neither in the attested fragments of the De 
Bono nor even in those claimed for it in Wilpert’s work to which S. refers is there any 
mention of the doctrine developed in the explanatory material here that the principles 
of ideal number, the one andthe indefinite dyad, are principles of soul as well (12, 23-27; 
cf. 12, 14-16), whereas such a theory is attested for Xenocrates (Fr. 68 = Plutarch, De 
An. Proc. in Timaeo 1012 D-E). 

Themistius, having come to the sentence in 404 B 27-30, érel 8 xal... Enor..., 
writes (12, 28-33): obtw tv obv xal 6 rapa IDdton Tluatog xal adrdg Tldtov... 
Foav F Erepor .. . S. (42-43) sees that 5 napa TlAdtom Tlatog here must refer back to 
404 B 16-18 and the commentary on it in 10,23-11,18; but he insists that adtd< 
Tldtev refers to 404 B 18-24 and the commentary on it in 11,18-12,27, which he 
thus makes Themistius identify as Plato’s own doctrine in distinction from that of the 
Timaeus. That no such distinction was intended by the compound subject is indicated 
by the fact that contrary to S.’s assertion (42, n. 2) Themistius regularly ascribes to 
Plato himself the doctrines expounded in the Timaeus,? the one apparent exception 
(19,17-24,12) being occasioned by Aristotle’s own use of 5 Tiyatog as subject in De 
Anima 406 B 25 ff upon which Themistius seizes to defend Aristotle’s critical procedure 
there (19,23 - 20,8). Here too it is Aristotle’s expression Iadtuv tv 1 Trales (404 B 16), 
paraphrased before simply as 6 Tluatog (10, 23; 11, 12), that he now interprets more 
fully with xal 6 rapd TDdtove Thuatog xat adrdg TAdtev (12, 28); this phrase, far from 
distinguishing two expositions, stresses the fact that the doctrine of 404 B 16-18 as 
explained in 10,23-11,18 belongs to Plato himself.? The whole of o6tw pév ov... 
a&ro8i8sxow (12,28-30), which is a resumption of 11, 16-17, refers back to the report 
of the Timaeus and indicates that that alone is what Themistius understands to be 
Plato’s doctrine. In the next sentence (12, 30-33) with 84 uev tod dpiOy0d Thy ywwott- 
xhv Sivaycy évdevouevos he picks up the conclusion, cvyxewévyy odv .. . ta Svta (12, 


in 32, 32 «désigneAndronicus », whereas it is the object of elov, meaning ‘as I said’ 
and referring back to 31, 1-5. 

1 In 12, 14 the meaning is not «les formes et le nombre idéal » (42) but ‘the forms, 
i. e. ideal number’. S.’s « proportions »(41) for mpotéoedv(12, 11) is probably a misprint; 
but his translations (38-42) of 11,20-12,27 bristle with mistakes, of which the follow- 
ing are samples. In 11, 21 he takes (39) mavtéraow with SreAduBavov, whereas it modi- 
fies néppwPev elvar. In 12, 7-12 he has mistaken the objects of Eyetv for its subjects and 
so has inverted the meaning ‘that it (scil. the soul) has intelligence from the idea of 
one, .. .’ into «que]’ intellect posséde cette saisie 4 partir de l’idée del’un, . . . »etc. (41). 
He uses ‘ajouter to mistranslate (42) bretiSeoav (12, 15), mapaxSely (12, 17), and map- 
umootkens (12, 21). The climax is «la matiére dans les corps est l’image de I’un » (42), 
given as a translation of the words in 12, 22 which mean: ‘the matter in bodies is the 
image of the indeterminate dyad as the materiate form is the image of the one’; here 
S. has mistaken the antecedent of tadtyg¢ in 12, 22 and has simply overlooked the words 
Gorep tod évdg td Ewrov el80¢ which follow immediately in 12, 23. 

2E. g. abt@ drow in De An. 35, 34-36 where Timaeus 34 B 3-4 is quoted. Cf. 
De An. 37, 4-6. 25-27 and 93,33-94,2; 96, 27-28; 106, 15-16; 111, 24; Anal. Post. 
60, 2; De Caelo 140, 16-18; 212,6-213,37; 244, 21. 

bd Cr. Proclus, In Rempublicam 1, 165, 25-28 (Kroll): 6 8 ad dees! el BotrAccde 
Abyew 6 napd tH TDdrov Tiratog, ... abrdg ... mapadl3worv . . 
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26-27), of 11,18-12,27, his explication of 404 B 18-27, which' he thereby shows is 
meant to refer to him who, holding that the soul is ywwprotixdv obta¢ (404 B 28), is not 
Plato but 6 thy quxhy dropyvapevos dprOpdy xivobvra éautév (12, 31-32), i. e. Xenocrates 
(cf. 31, 1-32, 34). 

By Iamblichus, on the other hand, 404 B 18-27 was certainly taken 
to be a report of Plato’s doctrine, for in the fragment of his De Anima 
preserved by Stobaeus there is a paraphrase of 404 B 19-24 (Stwplody . . 
wv toU otepeod) which begins a> 8 “AptototéAns loropst, MAdtwv... and 
ends with droprhépevoc (1, 364, 12-18 [Wachsmuth]). 

This testimony S. (34-37) stresses to the utmost, first asserting that the statements 
of Iamblichus in this treatise are beyond suspicion of negligence or error and then hint- 
ing that in 364, 12-18 Iamblichus preserves an earlier tradition because he may have 
taken ready-made from a previous compilation the assemblage of texts which he gives 
in this work. For this latter assumption there is neither evidence nor reason. Iambli- 
chus makes his point of departure a criticism of Aristotle’s criteria for classifying 
earlier theories of the soul (363, 3-10). His summary of this classification (362, 24-27) 
is a conflation of the expressions in De Anima 403 B 25; 405 A 6-7. 23-25; 405 B 
10-12; 409 B 18-21; and 363, 16-18 has been taken from 404 A 1-2 as have 366, 
12-17 from 405 B 23-29 and 366, 17-20 from 410 B 28-30. That in 364, 12-18 he was 
drawing directly on De Anima 404 B 19-24 is revealed by the close correspondence of 
phraseology in the two passages ;! and, this being granted, what is really significant is 
his TlAdtev .. . Stop¥duevoc, for the latter word shows that he simply supplied ‘Plato? 
as the logical subject of Aristotle’s Stwple8y in 404 B 19 and suppressed the immediately 
preceding év toig mepl prdocoplag Acyoutvorg. He also omitted ta 3° HAAa (or tag 8° 
Brag) dSpororpdres. Ext St xal GAAws (b 21-22), and by substituting for this mpotron- 
Stuevos xal (364, 15) he gave a specious unity to what Aristotle’s own words show were 
two different aspects of a doctrine that he had himself juxtaposed.* From this it appears 
that in ascribing to Plato the doctrine in 404 B 19-24 Iamblichus was giving his own 
interpretation of this passage, an interpretation that would not be above suspicion even 
if his reliability in such matters were all that S. asserts, as it demonstrably is not.? 


1 kx tig tod bvdg L8éag xal tod mpdtov unxoug <xal mAktoug> xal Bddoug and 7d puiv 
by voiv, thy 8& dud8a emorhuny, S6Exv St tov tod Emmt3ov dpdudy, tov 8& tod otepeod 
[thy] aloBnow (364, 14-17) must have been taken straight from 404 B 20-21 and 22-24. 
The atrd rd Cov of 404 B 19-20 is represented in the MSS of Stobaeus by avrd toto 
Gehy (364, 15); Usener’s emendation of this, adopted by Wachsmuth, is rejected by S., 
who emends it instead to abtd todro td CGov and takes it to refer to the xéap0¢ in xoo- 
poupyod Seod (364, 11), an improbable construction which would in any case not justify 
the further assertion (36): «td Cov est donc ici une expression reprise du Timée (30 C 
$s., Tavtehic CGov, 31 B 2)». S. fails to notice that this would make Iamblichos identify 
the ravredic Coov of the Timaeus with «cet univers » in «du dieu créateur de l’univers » 
(S.’s translation on 35). 

*Cf. Aristotle on Plato 1, 574. For another and more extreme example of this 
practice of Iamblichus cf. De Comm. Math. Scientia 21, 19-20 (Festa), where he pro- 
duces a consecutive passage by inserting his own words tév . . . tov Sdov after éxdotais 
tate of Epinomis 991 C 3 and before xéczov of Epinomis 986 C 4. 

® See for example the preceding note and within this fragment of the De Anima it- 
self Festugitre, La Révélation d’Hermés Trismégiste 3, 1953, 182, n. 8 and 183, n. 1 
(on 364, 23-25); 186, n. 1 (on 366, 12-17); 207, n. 4 and 208, n. 1 (on 374, 21-24); 
217, n. § (on 377, 16-29). Cf. also 369, 6-17 with its source, the passage of Porphyry 
in 350, 13-25. Even Simplicius (Categ. 41, 21-24) convicts Iamblichus of misreading 
or misrepresenting the text before him; and his prestige certainly never rested upon 
his scholarly reliability (cf. Damascius, Vita Isidori 34 = Photius, Bibl. 337b 6-9 
[Bekker]; Olympiodorus, In Phaedonem 57, 4-7 and 132, 7-16 [Norvin]; David, In 
Porphyri Isagog. 92, 2-7; Elias, Categ. 123, 1-3). 
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S. seems himself to admit the fragility of his attempt (33-34) to elicit 
earlier evidence for his thesis from a phrase in Plutarch’s De An. Proc. 
in Timaeo 1014 D. 

In fact, though the words there, otte whxn xal radry AtyeoSat vouottov, do refer to 
such interpretations of Timaeus 35 A as that of Posidonius, Se&duevor thy tOv nepdtov 
odotay wept ta copata Adyecdaut peptorhy (1023 B), there is no reason at all to assume, 
as S. would do, that ux xal rAdty is a direct quotation from Posidonius or that, even 
if it is, Posidonius must therefore have appealed to the doctrine reported in the De 
Anima! - all the less so since there the mp@tov wijxoc xal mAdtog are numbers whereas 
his mépata are the bounding surfaces of corporeal figure (cf. Proclus, In Euclidem 143, 
8-21 [Friedlein]) and his interpretation is consequently connected with that of Speu- 
sippus (Iamblichus in Stobaeus, Ecl. 1, 364, 4-5 [Wachsmuth]), which neither Aris- 
totle nor S. mentions but which Iamblichus himself distinguishes as geometrical from 
the arithmetical doctrines among which he gives the paraphrase of De Anima 404 
B 19-24. 

Contrary to S.’s assertion, therefore, what he calls the tradition of the 
commentators is by no means at one in identifying the author of the 
doctrine referred to in De Anima 404 B 19-27. Still less tenable is his 
contention that the attribution of it to Plato is confirmed by Aristotle 
himself in Metaphysics 1036 B 13-17 and 1090 B 20-32. 

According to 1036 B 13-17, among the proponents of the ideas of wév say that the 
dyad while of 8 say that 1d el8og tH¢ vpaptic is abroypapph. S. (32-33) seems to con- 
strue B 14-15 correctly in this way; but he then represents B 15-17 (fa piv... 
odxétt) as Aristotle’s critique, whereas it is the reason ascribed to ol wév for making 
‘line itself?something other than line, and he gives a paraphrase of it which corresponds 
to nothing in the text («car, dit Aristote, ... que son élément formel soit la dyade 
comme le soutient le vieux Platon, ou tout autre forme ...»). Aristotle’s critique, which 
follows in B 17-20 (cvuBalver 3) ...) and which S. does not mention, is directed ex- 
clusively against of yév and their explanation in B 15-17;* and it shows again that of 
pty identify as idea of line the dyad (instead of ‘linear form’, as ol 3€ do), and not, as S. 
contends, that they make the dyad while of 8 make something else unspecified «le 
principe formel de la ligne idéale ».4 Now, abtoypayzphy ... ol 88 1d el8o¢ tHe yeanuTic 


1 The further assertion that he could have known it only from the De Philosophia 
rests on the assumption that the ‘Lehrschriften’ became available only after his death. 
Yet S. knows and appears to accept Diiring’s proof that this assumption is false and is 
peculiarly unjustified for Rhodians (Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift 56, 1950 [3], 60). 
That Posidonius knew the DeAnima is proved by comparison of 411 B6-10 with Achil- 
les, Isagoge, chap. 13 (41 [MaaB], cf. Edelstein, AJ Ph 57, 1936, 299, n. 53); for his 
use of the treatises of Aristotle and Theophrastus cf. Simplicius, De Caelo 700, 3-8. 

2 So also Asclepius, Metaph. 419, 35-420, 1; [Alexander], Metaph. 513, 3-6; Cod. 
Vat. Urb. 49, fol. 82b. Ross (Plato’s Theory of Ideas, 207) persists in the mistranslation 
by which he had led astray Van der Wielen among others (cf. AJPh 68, 1947, 250, 
n. 93). 

* So all the commentators cited in the preceding note. For tx pév yap xtA. connec- 
ted not with ol 8¢ but with ol pév cf. De Anima 404 B 10-12, where Sonep ’Epredoxdijc 
is an example not of the immediately preceding of 3¢ but of of pév. 

4 That this is-what dyad here means is not proved, as S. asserts it is (33, n. 1), by 
Metaphysics 1043 A 33-34 any more than the other examples in 1043 A 31-37 imply 
that ol wév in 1036 B 14 held oxéracua and Wuxi to be the formal elements of the ideas 
of otxla and Gov respectively. To neither of the two doctrines of 1036 B 13-17 is either 
of the alternatives in 1043 A 29-37 parallel, because in the former passage the two are 
divided not on the question raised in the latter but only in their views of what the idea 
alone is. In the latter passage the alternative, 8ud¢ or 3ud¢ tv uhxet, refers, as the other 
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is the way in which Aristotle speaks when he criticizes the ideas for being the same in 
kind as the particulars of which they are ideas, abtoéxaota differing from their part- 
iculars only in being ‘eternal (997 B 5-12; 1040 B 30-34; 1059 A 10-14). Since he so 
represents the ‘original’ doctrine (1086 B 7-11; Eth. Nic. 1096 A 34-B 5 [cf. 1096 A 
13-17]) and in one such context (997 B 12-15) even mentions ideal line in connection 
with the ‘intermediate mathematicals’, which he always ascribes to Plato in distinction 
from Xenocrates (e. g. 1028 B 19-27; 1069 A 34-35; 1086 A 5-13), it should follow 
that ol 8 here too means Plato and ol uév someone else. Disregarding all this, S. insists 
that of wév refers to Plato and that Xenocrates is among the ol &¢ if he is referred to 
here at all, — an assertion which would make Xenocrates, contrary to everything re- 
ported of him, identify the idea of line (or according to S. its «élément formel ») with 
something other than number and which of itself therefore proves S.’s interpretation 
to be wrong.! He is committed to it, however, because the doctrine of of év here is, 
as he says (33, n. 1), the same as that described in 1090 B 20-27 and, if that was not 
Plato’s, it cannot be Plato to whom Aristotle refers in 404 B 19-27 either. 

In arguing that 1090 B 20-27 describes Plato’s doctrine, S. (26-32) tries to eliminate 
from 1090 A 2- 1091 A 12 all serious reference to Xenocrates. He asserts (26) that in 
1090 A 4-15 only the theories of the ‘aged Plato’ and of Speusippus are introduced 
and that «c’est entre elles deux que va se dérouler toute la discussion». Neither of 
these statements is justified by Aristotle’s text. The formulation in 1090 A 5-6, ‘each 
of the numbers is an idea’, is strictly not true of the theory ascribed to ‘the aged Plato’, 
in which there are non-ideal numbers, but does fit the theory ascribed to Xenocrates 
and also that of the anonymous Platonist in 1080 B 21-22. The later formulation in 
1090 A 16-17 can cover the theories ascribed to both Plato and Xenocrates but could 
be meant to refer to the latter alone (as the similar formulation in 1086 A 5-6 certainly 
does), and S. has no reason for saying that it refers exclusively to Plato. He is wrong 
(27) in calling 1090 B 5-13 «un compte-rendu global platonicien», for the twe¢ of 
B 5-7 hold that the point is a votc? and this was denied by Plato according to a state- 
ment of Aristotle’s (992 A 20-21; cf. Alexander, Metaph. 120, 2-5) which S. never 
mentions. His whole treatment of 1090 A 25 — B 13 is vitiated by his misinterpretation 
of A 25-28. Mistaking the antecedent of abtév in A 27, he makes the passage say 
that according to Speusippus there is no science of his separate mathematical numbers 
(26), which is the very opposite of its meaning. He then takes 1090 A 35 — B 1 to refer 
to Plato in distinction from Speusippus (whereas it represents the motivation of Speu- 
sippus himself)® and 6 évavrrovpevoc Adyosg xtA. of B 2 to be the argument of Speusippus 
as he has already misinterpreted it in A 25-28 (whereas it is the argument which in 


examples show, to Aristotle’s own doctrine (1043 B 28-32; 1036 A 9-12; 1036 B 32 - 
1037 A 5; De Anima 429 B 18-21); and, if he here glances at all at the doctrine 
reported in 1036 B 14-15, he does so by way of criticism and ‘correction’ and not to 
indicate that ol wév held a doctrine equivalent to his own. 

1 In short, Xenocrates can be only among ol pév. If then of wév included both Xeno- 
crates and Plato as De Vogel would have it (Mnemosyne 4 Ser 2, 1949, 303; cf. Ku- 
charski, Arch. de Philos. N.S. 1, 1955, 37-38), who would ol 8€ be to whom Aristotle 
here ascribes what fits precisely his description of the ‘original’ theory of ideas? 

2 The pvcets in B 7 does not prove, as S. says it does (27-28), that point, line, and 
plane here are ‘ideal’, for a distinct entity existing only in sensible objects and insepa- 
rable from them is a pve (De Anima 418 B 7-9; Parva Nat. 439 A 23-24; Meta- 
physics 1076 B 9-10 and 1077 B 25-27) as is also the separate, non-ideal number of 
Speusippus (1090 A 11-13) and any such number, whether it be ‘immanent? or ‘trans- 
cendent’, ‘ideal’ or not (1080 A 15-16, cf. A 37 - B 4). The twee pbcets of Iamblichus, 
Protrepticus 39, 4-6 (Pistelli) means not «les Idées elles-mémes», as S. says, but ‘any 
entities’ whatever. 

* Cf. Lang, De Speusippi Academici Scriptis, 30 and Frs. 30. 46. 47. In S.’s para- 
phrase (27) of 1090 A 35 - B 1 his «qui habitent l’Ame» is a grotesque misunderstanding 
of calves thy purty (A 37). ‘ 
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opposition to Speusippus would make the d&tapata apply to sensibles).! Nor is the ques- 
tion in B 13 evoked by the «flagrant inconsistency » between «the reasoning of Platon- 
ists » in 1090 A 35-B 1 and in B 11-13; it is the conclusion of Aristotle’s own argument 
in the latter passage, where S. (28) neglects the force of od why d202 el xal elof and mis- 
takes... 5 Adyos elpyxev for a reference to A 35 — B11 instead of B 5-7 as it is (cf. [Alex- 
ander], Metaph. 815, 14-16). 

So there is no reference to Plato at all from 1090 A 20 through B 20, for B 13-20 
is unmistakably directed against Speusippus alone (cf. 1075 B 37-1076 A 4; 1028 B 
21-24). The difficulty raised here about his theory is then said (B 20-24) to be avoided 
by totg 8& tac l8éac trbeuévors because they derive lines from the dyad, planes from the 
triad, and solids fromthe tetrad, i.e. not because of these particular numbers which they 
use® but just because they derive the magnitudes from the matter and number. Then 
comes at once (b 24 ff) a series of objections ending in B 31-32 with odrtot pv obv. .. 
Stapaptdvovew, which is followed immediately by of 8& mp@rot 340 tod< dprdyods morh- 
oavtes ... This distinction of ideal and mathematical numbers by which of 8 xpa@ror 
are contrasted to those criticized in the preceding lines is the characteristic by which 
Aristotle elsewhere distinguishes Plato’s theory (cf. B 32-36 with 1028 B 19-21, 1076A 
19-20, 1086 A 11-13) from that of Xenocrates, and the criticism in B 27-32 is that 
which is elsewhere reserved for the theory of Xenocrates (cf. 1083 B 1-8; 1086 A 8-11). 
While admitting that B 27-32 refers exclusively to Xenocrates, S. maintains (30-32) 
that it does so not as part of the critique of B 20-24 in B 24-27 but only ‘comme en 
passant » and that ol 8¢ xpa@ror refers back to B 20-24, which he thus makes the doc- 
trine of the ‘orthodox Platonists including Plato’ of B 32 ff. 

For this interpretation of ol 8 mpa&rot S.’s reason is that « Platon n’est pas ‘le premier’ 
qui a posé l’existence des deux catégories de nombres, pour Aristote il\est le seul» 
(31, n. 5). In this he is contradicted both by his own assertion (32) that B\32 ff is the 
doctrine of «Platoniciens ... dont Platon» and by the testimony of Aristotle,? and so 
there is not even this lame reason for denying that ol 8¢ xpérot here, like 4 xpatog in 
1081 A 24 and 1086 A 11, is meant to refer to Plato as the ‘originator’. Moreover, S. 
disregards both the improbability that ol 8 mp@tot should mean ‘the former’ in con- 
trast to obrot pty, ‘the latter’, and the fact that in B 31 the phrase is not obrot uév but 
odrot ev obv. This is a ‘resumptive’ formula used to reiterate or recall after a discussion 
or a digression the subject already expressed ;° and in the present passage the only sub- 


1 It is not the Pythagorean argument, as Ross supposes (Metaphysics 2, 481 on 
1090 B 2), but, as Pseudo-Alexander saw (Metaph. 814, 37-38), Aristotle’s own posi- 
tion as stated in 1090 A 28-29 (misunderstood by S. [26]; cf. 1090 A 13-15; 1077 
B 17-22; 1078 A 28-31), just as B 2-5 refers expressly to A 29-30. 

* This is the meaning of the appended 4 xal & Srwv dprdpdiv. Stapéper yap obdtv 
(B 24; cf. 1006 A 34; 1061 A 15-17) and not, as S. believes (29, n. 2), that different 
Platonists derived these magnitudes from different numbers nor yet what Robin 
suggested (La Théorie Plat. des Idées et des Nombres .. ., 295, n. 2725). The tows in 
B 23 implies no doubt about the doctrine; it has the ironical overtone of ‘I dare say’, 
‘of course’ (cf. 987 A 26; Rhetoric 1401 B 37; Plato, Gorgias 471 C 8). 

® Far from suggesting that no one followed Plato in distinguishing ideal and mathe- 
matical numbers he refers explicitly to others who doing the same thing said that the 
latter but not the former are ‘immanent in sensibles’ (998 A 7-9, cf. 1076 A 38 - B 1). 

“ For of 8¢ xparot with the plural verbs (B 32-36) changing to the singulars, rovet 
«. bpet... dpet... wat’ éxetvov (1091 A 1-5) see page 40, note 2 supra. of 8% mpdror 
Bbo tobe dprdyods rorhoavtes . .., which Ross and most others translate «those who 
first posited two kinds of number . . .», can equally well mean ‘but the first (scil. of 
those who posited ideas), having distinguished two kinds of numbers, . . .”. Tricot, to 
whose translation S. (31, n. 5) refers as if it were the same as Ross’s, construes the 
sentence in the latter sense, and Pseudo-Alexander (Metaph. 817, 1-5) seems to have 
done so too. 

5 Cf. e. g. Physics 213 B 2; Metaphysics 985 A 10; 986 B 25; 988 A 32; 1018 B 29 
(sabre piv obv); 1070 B 16 (tobtew pév obv). 
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ject for it thus to resume is that of B 20-24, to which consequently of 8 xpérot cannot 
refer but must be contrasted. Out of context the formula in B 20-21 (totg 8 tac 
[8éag t:Hepévoic) could refer to any and every exponent of the ideas; but introduced 
as it is here in contrast to Speusippus (B 17-18) and followed by the contrasting re- 
ference to Plato (ol 8 mpa&rot [B 32]) it can refer only to Xenocrates,? just as the for- 
mula in 1086 A 5-6, which of itself could also cover both Plato and Xenocrates, is used 
to refer exclusively tothe latter by being contrasted toa preceding reference to Speusip- 
pus (1086 A 2-5) and a following reference to Plato (6 8¢ mp@tog. . . [1086 A 11-13]). 
Furthermore, the criticism in B 26-29 itself shows that B 27-32 cannot have been 
meant as a «passing reference» to Xenocrates. S. contends (30-31) that dd phy in 
B 27 «marque 4 la fois une nouvelle étape dans la pensée et le passage de Platon 4 
Xénocrate»; but Ross’s note on 996 B 1, to which he here refers, does not support his 
interpretation of é\A& wiv and would be irrelevant if it did. The significant combina- 
tion in B 27 is &da why 038. This commonly introduces an additional objection to the 
doctrine or thesis under discussion.* So it does here too where Aristotle argues (B 26-29) 
that (a) these magnitudes contribute nothing to existing things either, just as the mathe- 
maticals (scil. of Speusippus)* do not, but further (b) no theorem even applies to them 
if one declines to change the nature of mathematicals and make one’s own peculiar 
assumptions. Aristotle never brings and could not reasonably bring either of these 
objections, much less both together, against anyone who distinguished between ideas 
and mathematicals, as he says Plato did: according to his own account of this distinc- 
tion (a) would be irrelevant as an objection to the mathematical magnitudes and (b) 
would be false, while with respect to the ideal magnitudes (a) would be an invalid in- 
ference and (b) would be irrelevant, for (a) what are comparable with the padypatacdk 
of Speusippus are not the ideal magnitudes, which are supposed to contribute to exist- 
ing things, but the intermediate mathematicals, which are not, and (b) the objects 
to which theorems are supposed to be applicable are not the ideal magnitudes at all 
but the intermediate mathematicals (cf. 997 B 1-3; 1028 B 19-21; 1080 B 23-25 [with 
B 11-14]). The argument of B 26-29 has force only if in Aristotle’s opinion the magni- 
tudes criticized were (a) intended to be mathematicals (so that they could be said 
to have the same deficiency as those of Speusippus) and at the same time (b), though 
professedly the objects of theorems, were given characteristics incompatible with those 
of mathematicals in the accepted (and Speusippean) sense. It is just so that he charac- 
terizes the unxn, érimeda, and oteped which he says Xenocrates (in contrast to Plato 


1 This was recognized by Schwegler and Bonitz ad loc. and also by Ross in both 
the original (1924) and the revised (1953) editions of his Commentary on the Meta- 
physics 2, 481, who in the interim, however, without noticing his own Commentary 
said (Plato’s Theory of Ideas, 1951, 209) that «it includes both Plato and Xenocrates» 
and that Xenocrates is exclusively referred to only in B 28-32 (av wy tg xtA., his ear- 
licr translation of which he silently recast for the purpose into the misleading «except 
for someone who... «). The force of obtot yév odv and the meaning of B 26-29 are 
enough to show the untenability of this interim attempt by Ross to make 1090 B 20-24 
tefer to Plato. 

2 So the four passages with dd why od8 in the note of Ross’s to which S. refers: 
997 B 34 (which does not mark the passage from thesis to antithesis; cf. Alexander, 
Metaph. 200, 4-5. 28-31); 998 B 11 and 27; 999 B 5-6. See also 991 A 19; 992 A 18; 
1047 A 7; 1071 B 37; 1085 B 31; Eth. Nic. 1096 B 3; De Caelo 295 B 3. 

3d uadyuatixé in B 26 can refer only to the mathematicals already criticized in 
B 15-19. This S. recognizes (30) - though he misses the significance of domep ob82. . . 
od8t taita -, and so does Ross in both editions of his Commentary (2, 482 on 1090 
B 26-27). Ross seems to have forgotten this in the.interim when in his Plato’s Theory 
of Ideas, 1951, 209 (sce note 1 supra) he made nonsense of Aristotle’s argument 
by writing that Gomep ob8t t& uxPyuatixnd «shows that Aristotle has primarily in 
mind a thinker who distinguishes Ideas from the objects of mathematics, i.e. not 
Xenocrates but Plato». 
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and Speusippus) posited as pad nuatixd 0b paSnuatixds 8é (1080 B 28~29, cf. B 24 ff) 
and the mathematical number which he says Xenocrates professed to identify with 
ideal number but in fact destroyed with his peculiar and unmathematical assumptions 
(1086 A 8-11, cf. 1083 B 4-6). So even without the statement in 1090 B 31-32! the 
argument of B 26-29 implies that the adtév of B 28 and the tatra of B 27 — and 
$0 td peyéSy of B 21-24 — can be only the magnitudes of Xenocrates’ theory and not 
«les grandeurs idéales de Platon».* 


Syrianus, nevertheless, in commenting on 1085 A 13 says (Metaph. 
154, 9-13): ‘. . . some said that the numbers themselves give the forms 
to the magnitudes, as dyad to line, triad to plane, tetrad to solid 
(oranda yao év totic mept prrocoplac totopet mept IAktwvoc), but others 
produced the form of the magnitudes peSt&et tod évéc?. S. (18-21) lays 
great stress on this passage,® holding that it is probably a résumé of the 
authentic commentary of Alexander. If so, Syrianus must have mis- 
understood his source, as is proved by a capital piece of evidence which 
S. has overlooked: the commentary of the genuine Alexander on Me- 
taphysics 1001 B 19-25. 


In 1001 B 19-25 Aristotle asks how the product of the one itself and self-identical 
inequality can be, as some say, now number and now magnitude, since it is unclear 
how the magnitudes could result either (1) #& évdg xat tadtng or (2) 8 dprdnod twd¢ 
xal tabryg. Here the genuine Alexander says (Metaph. 228, 10-28) that Plato’s doc- 
trine was (1)* not (2);5 and it cannot be assumed that he would have said the very 
opposite in his lost comment on 1085 A 13. If it was this lost comment, then, that Sy- 
rianus paraphrased in saying (Metaph. 154, 9-13) of (2) that totatra év totic mept prdo- 
ooplas lotopet rept TTAxtwvog and of (1) that it was the doctrine of others, he must either 
have wrongly added the rept IIAdtwvog himself or must have mistaken as referring 
to (2) the remark that Alexander intended to refer to (1). In any case, the statement 

1 The contrast of ol 8& mptot, who made ideal and mathematical number two diffe- 
rent numbers, shows that rpooyAtyxéuevor tats l8éat¢ te 2xSyyatixé here means ‘combin- 
ing’ or ‘identifying’ the ideas and the mathematicals (cf. [Alexander], Metaph. 816, 
36-38; Metaphysics 1069 A 35) and not merely ‘placing them on the same level? or 
‘taking an equal interest in both’ as S. (31 and 31, n. 4) would have it. Aristotle pro- 
bably means that they ‘stick together two things that cannot be combined in a real 
unity (cf. Ross, Parva Naturalia, Oxford, 1955, 188 on yAlyovtat [437 A 21-22]). 

*S. (31 and 31, n. 2), who in saying that Xenocrates took Plato’s ideal magnitudes 
as given and sought to apply to them the theorems of mathematics inverts what Aris- 
totle says of Xenocrates in 1080 B 28-30; 1083 B 1-8; 1086 A 5-11. 

3 And on Pseudo-Alexander, Metaph. 777, 16-21, which he admits, however, is 
simply a copy of that of Syrianus. Ross in his Fragmenta Selecta, 1955, 79 prints 
this passage of Pseudo-Alexander without mentioning that of Syrianus, which may 
imply that he took the latter to be a copy of the former (cf. Kroll, Syriani in Metaph. 
Commentaria, 1902, VI). 

. TH TAdtavog 86&n . . . ob yap of dprBuol udvor AAR xal ta weytOy 8 éxelverv 

(scil. the one and inequality = the indefinite dyad = the ‘great and small?) xat’ adtév. 

« TOG &E tvdg xal tadtyns ouvredeystven oldv te utyeddc tt yevéodar; dpwdyod yap 
taita yewntixd (228, 10-20). 

5 The author of (2) is not named: 4 ef mpa&rév 1g A€yor Tov aprOpdy . . . eld’ obtag ex 
Tod dprdy0d ta peyédy . . . (228, 20-24). 

® Cf. Syrianus, Metaph. 63,38-64,2 with Alexander, Metaph. 262, 4-8 and Syrianus, 
Metaph. 75, 29-31 with Metaphysics 1009 B 25-28. The genuine Alexander, unless 
he was as ignorant of early Platonism as «le ‘grand’ Syrianus» himself, could not have 
said, as Syrianus declares (Metaph. 122, 18) that 1080 B 14-16 refers to Xenocrates. 
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of Syrianus cannot carry any weight against the evidence of the genuine Alexander, 
for of the commentators whose works are extant Alexander alone could have read the 
De Philosophia, to which he elsewhere refers for still another theory of the principles 
of magnitudes (Metaph. 117, 23-118, 1). A comparison of that passage with Metaph. 
228, 10-28 is alone enough to prove that contrary to S.’s contention (a) the theory of 
Metaphysics 992 A 10-19 (= 1085 A 9-12 = 1087 B 16-17) was not Plato’s and (b) 
that Platonistic theories other than his were discussed in the De Philosophia,! while 
Metaph. 228, 10-20 by itself is sufficient to prove that whether in the De Philosophia 
or elsewhere what Alexander found Aristotle ascribing to Plato was not the doctrine 
of Metaphysics 1090 B 21-24 (= Syrianus, Metaph. 154, 10-12 = Pseudo-Alexander, 
Metaph. 777, 17-18) either but one different from this and incompatible with it® and 
therefore not the doctrine of De Anima 404 B 19-24. 


In taking 404 B 19-24 to be meant for Plato’s doctrine S. has to ‘under- 
stand’ with 8:wploSy (B 19) the phrase 6rd tod Madtevoc. 


Its omission he then tries to explain (24-25. 47) by saying that in B 16 Aristotle 
wrote 6 TTAdtav év tH Tyale instead of 6 Tlatog in order to refer at once to Plato 
speaking through the mouth of Timaeus and to Plato speaking himself as the princi- 
pal character in the second book of the De Philosophia and that this formula enabled 
him to continue referring to Plato in B 19 ff without repeating his name. No such subtle 
double reference could have been intended by the innocent 6* Tdtav tv t Tysodke, 
as is proved, if proof be required, by De Generatione 325 B 24-25 and 332 A 29-30; 
but, what is more, S. has failed to observe that Aristotle frequently uses 38vaple8 or 

1 Contrast Metaph. 228, 18-19 and 24-27 on Plato’s theory, 4 dviodtm, . . . } abt 
goers oboa xal dprdpdv xal usyediiv dpy) xat’ adrdv (cf. 1090 B 37 fin Aristotelis Meta. 
physica rec. W. Jaeger, Oxonii, 1957 and Aristotle on Plato 1, 483) to what is said 
about the theory of 992 A 10-19 in Metaph. 118, 10-16 and 21-23, xatd 8% bxelvous 
Dra Aéyovras xal Siapépovra yévy . . . rat tod dprdpod dpyal xar” adrods Foav... Edo 
ytvog . . . tev yevaov tobtwy éxdotou .... Alexander says that this latter theory was in 
the De Philosophia but not that it was ascribed to Plato; and, of course, the subject 
of his Ayer (117, 25) is Aristotle here in the Metaphysics (so also Atyet, elev, Atyer 
(118, 5-8]), not, as S. imagines (15), «le personnage du dialogue» (cf. Alexander’s 
ndvra pact ta Svea (42, 14-15] for Aristotle’s pact thy odalav [986 B 8]). The fact that 
Alexander, though referring to the De Bono for other matters (56, 35; 59, 33 f; 85, 
17-18; 250, 20; 262, 19. 23), refers to the De Philosophia for the doctrine of 992 A 10- 
19 indicates that he did not find this in the De Bono. S. says (17) that it was taught by 
Plato in his lecture on the Good and makes the same assertion (29) about 1090 B 21-24. 
In both cases his evidence is simply a reference to P. Wilpert, Zwei arist. Friihschrif- 
ten tiber die Ideenlehre, where it is contended that Sextus, Adv. Math. 10, 248-284 
reproduces the thought of the De Bono. That thesis, though widely accepted, is, I be- 
lieve, demonstrably untenable; but in any case (1) there is nothing in this passage of 
Sextus corresponding to the doctrine of 992 A 10-19, and (2) in the derivations of 
magnitudes given by Sextus (10, 259-260 and 278-282) the point is treated as an onto- 
logical principle (528, 27-28; 532, 4-533, 1 [Bekker]), as Wilpert himself emphasized 
(op. cit. 218 f) without noticing Aristotle’s assertion that this was denied by Plato 
(Metaphysics 992 A 20-22). 

8 antes Aristotle says G\Aot Bw, teOtact (1085 A 13) or of wav rd sya xad pocpdy 

 OTOLXEla Tay dpvdpddv . . . of 8b rd OA) xal SALyov, Em Td wtya xad Td prxpdv 
licrabon dicudsapn « (1087 B 13- 17) or clot 3¢ twee of 8ud8a piv ddptotov Totoie . . . 
ototyetov, Td B'éwoov Svcxepalvovew . . . (1088 B 28-30), it is irresponsible to pretend 
as S. does (17, n. 1; 20) that he is referring not to definitely different theories of 
different people but to different points of departure in Plato’s lecture or to a doctrine 
«still imprecise and not definitively formulated». 

3S. does not mention the fact that 4 is a doubtful reading and that the position of 
the other words in the sentence is uncertain. 
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Sudprotat without agent expressed, as he uses év toig 7m. . A. Suapledy here, to refer 
back to some exposition of his own and that in such cases the agent to be ‘understood’ 
is simply fytv.? 

Moreover, we have in Physics 209 B 11-16 an example of the way in 
which Aristotle compared what Plato said in the Timaeus with what he 
said in the &ypape Séypata: Wadtav... pnow... dv tH Trpate .. . &dAov 
dt todmov exe? te AEywv . . . xal ev tots Acyoutvors aypd—pors Sbypacry, Sus 
... &repivato. If the doctrine of 404 B 19-24 had been expounded by Plato 
in his lecture, why did Aristotle not in like manner here refer for it 
to Plato himself or to his own supposedly factual report of that lecture 
in the De Bono instead of citing as he does the De Philosophia where, 
even if S.’s assumptions were true, the account, as everyone would know, 
would be not Plato’s own but a free if not tendentious elaboration put 
by Aristotle into the mouth of a fictitious Plato?? This question S. does 
not even pose. Had he done so, had he given due weight to the evidence 
that Themistius found the doctrine of 404 B 19-21 in the Ilept picews of 
Xenocrates and probably did not find that of B 22-24 in this same work, 
and had he not disregarded the éret 8¢ xal... xal yvwprotixdy obtus, . . . 
of B 27-28, then instead of misinterpreting 404 B 18-24 as merely a more 
precise development of ta 5¢ mp&ypata ... elvar (B 18) he would have seen 
that 404 B 18-27 is connected not with what precedes it® but with B 27-30, 
that in B 19-24 two different aspects of Xenocrates’ doctrine are brought 
together (as the Er. 8& xal &dAwe itself indicates), that B 24-27 is the ex- 
planation justifying the inference being drawn from this combination, 
and that Aristotle here refers to his own exposition in the De Philosophia 
because he had there brought together these two aspects of the doctrine 
which their author had not himself combined. 


1 A few among many examples are Topics 153 A 24-25; De Caelo 274 A 22-23; 
284 B 13-14; De Generatione 329 A 27; 337 A 25; De Part. Animal. 640 A 8; 649 A 
33; De Motu Animal. 700 B 8-9; Rhetoric 1372 A 1-2; cf. for }uiv expressed Meteoro- 
logy 339 A 11 and Metaphysics 986 A 12-13. 

* In fact no ancient evidence supports the currently fashionable assumption that 
Plato appeared as a character in the De Philosophia, and certainly nothing justifies 
S.’s assertions (22. 24-25) that he was the main character in Book 2 or (53) «le per- 
sonnage principal du dialogue». 

3S. has been misled by the dpoles 8¢ xat of B 18-19, which implies no more connec- 
tion between the doctrines that it joins than does tov abtov 8¢ tpdrov in B 16 between 
that of the Timaeus which follows and that of Empedocles which precedes it. S. admits 
(25,n.2) that the formula has a «sens trés nuancé» each time it is used. That does not 
prevent him from misinterpreting it (3) in 404 A 25 soas to assert that the preceding doc- 
trine (A 20-25) of the soul as rd abrd xivoiv is ascribed to Anaxagoras also, whereas in 
fact Aristotle distinguishes Anaxagoras’ doctrine from this Platonic notion and identi- 
fies it rather with his own of the unmoved mover (cf. 405 A 13-19 and B 19-23 with 
Physics 256 B 24-27, and 265 B 22-23 contrasted to B 32-34). The formula is used in 
404 A 25 as in 406 B 19-20, in Physics 265 B 23, and elsewhere to connect different doc- 
trines of different people simply because both, however different, illustrate the point 
that Aristotle wants to make; and this and no more is its significance in 404 B 18-19. 

* Cf. Aristotle on Plato 1, 574-575 and ibid. 570-571 for the ascription of the doc- 
trine of 404 B 22-24 to Pythagoras or the Pythagoreans in Aétius 1, 3, 8 (Dox. Graeci 
282, 12 - 283, 10) and Theo Smyrnaeus 98, 1-7 (Hiller). 
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Furthermore, had he given any attention to Aristotle’s own criticism 
of the doctrines here reported, he must have seen that 404 B 18-24 could 
not have been intended to be taken as an interpretation of the Timaeus 
and least of all as Plato’s «authentic interpretation» of it. The point of 
404 B 18-27 is that in the doctrine there presented soul and the principles 
of the entities apprehended are identified as number. Now, not only does 
Aristotle criticize the identification of soul with number as a doctrine 
peculiar to Xenocrates (408 B 32-409 A 10; 409 B 4-18; cf. also Topics 
140 B 2-6); he attacks the Timaeus for making soul or vot¢ a magnitude 
instead of ascribing to it a unity like that of number (407 A 2-10) and 
further for representing cognitive process as a rotation instead of as a 
linear procedure such as he maintains it is (407 A 19-31), though the lat- 
ter was the very reason given in 404 B 22-23 for identifying knowledge 
with the dyad. 

This alone would be enough to show that Aristotle could not have meant 
404 B 18-24 to be understood as Plato’s exegesis of the Timaeus; and 
the rest of the relevant evidence, when fully and correctly read and not 
neglected, mutilated, and mistranslated, confirms this conclusion against 
S.’s repeated asseverations and unsubstantiated ‘reconstructions’. 
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Fritz Weneut. Die Schule des Aristoteles. Texte und Kommentar. 
Basel, Benno Schwabe & Co. Heft I: Dikaiarchos, 1944. Pp. 
80. Heft II: Aristoxenos, 1945. Pp. 88. _ 


These are the first two fascicles of a series in which Professor 
Wehrli intends to collect and to publish with accompanying com: 
mentary the remains of the Peripatetic writings of the 4th, 3rd, and 
2nd centuries B.C., the works of Aristotle himself and of Theo- 
phrastus not included. By “ the remains of the Peripatetic writings ” 
is apparently meant the fragmentary remains in the strictest sense, 
since in the fascicle devoted to Aristoxenus Wehrli does not print the 
extensive Harmonica or the Rhythmic Fragments but for these refers 
the reader to the publications of Marquard, Westphal, and Ruelle.? 
Furthermore Wehrli avowedly restricts his collection to passages 
that are guaranteed by explicit citation,? a properly conservative 
procedure to employ but one which might have been supplemented 
to the great advantage of further research by the addition of a list of 
those passages which, though not thus guaranteed, have nevertheless 
been ascribed by different scholars to the Peripatetic in question. 
It is still possible to make up this deficiency by compiling such lists 
for all the Peripatetics in an appendix to the series; and it is to be 
hoped that Wehrli will consider some such means of increasing the 
utility of his collection, just as it is to be hoped that he will repair 
the lack of the index locorum that might reasonably be expected in 
each fascicle, since each is represented as an independent pablicatiod, 


1It is remarkable that Wehrli does not mention in this connection the 
later edition, translation, and commentary of the Harmonics by H. S. 
Macran (Oxford, 1902) or the book by C.F.A. Williams, The Arie- 
towenian Theory of Musical Rhythm (Cambridge, 1911). 

32Some exce ‘gers to this rule are allowed. For example, he prints 
as frag. 30 of Aristoxenus the story told of Arch ‘bed in Iamblichus, 
De Vita Pythag., 197, in this agreeing with Wytten as had Miller, 
F. H. G., Il, p. 276. 


American Journal of Philology 68 (1948), pp. 455-457. 
Reprinted by permission of the Johns Hopkins University Press. 
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by a general index locorum and possibly an index of special terms 
or topics for the whole series. 

The two fascicles already published contain fewer than a dozen 
fragments, more than half of which are mutilated sentences from the 
papyri of Herculaneum,’ that had not already been collected by 
Miiller in volume II of his Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum. 
Those fragments which Miiller printed or to which he referred, how- 
ever, Wehrli in many cases prints at greater length; and this is an 
improvement, even if at times Wehrli may be mistaken in claiming 
for Dicaearchus or Aristoxenus as much of the context of these 
passages as he does.‘ His arrangement of the fragments is quite 
different from Miiller’s. Many of the fragments of Dicaearchus and 
Aristoxenus cannot with any degree of certainty be assigned to a 
definite writing; and Webrli, frankly recognizing this, often employs 
a general rubric under which are grouped fragments that may have 
come from several different works of a similar nature. So in the 
case of Dicaearchus, for example, he does not presume to assign each 
biographical fragment to a separate “life” but collects them without 
distinction under the heading, “ Ueber Lebensformen, Biographien,” 
although he inclines to the belief that there were independent mono- 
graphs on Pythagoras, the Seven Sages, Plato, and Socrates. He 
argues convincingly (1, pp. 75f.) against the existence of an inde- 
pendent work, xarapetpycas rev éy Hedorovvjoy dpav (cf. Suidas, 
8. v. Auaiapxos) ; and in the case of Aristoxenus, although he collects 
under the rubric, “ Seelenlehre,” the references to Aristoxenus’ re- 
marks on the soul, he properly points out (II, pp. 84f.) that there 
is no necessity for assuming that there was a separate book on this 
subject, since what evidence there is indicates rather that the com- 
parison of soul with tone as the function of the lyre occurred in 
other, e. g. pedagogical, contexts.® 


*In Heft I: Dikatarchos, p. 50 Wehbrli properly Tejects Mekler’s 
arbitrary “restoration” in Acad. Philos. Indew Hercoul., p. 22, col. V: 
[xa0d Acxalapxos éy rH Blwy gi]docsgwr & and with it the “evidence” 
for a “Life of Aristotle” by Dicaearchus. 

“For example, of Diogenes Laertius, III, 4 Wehrli prints xal éwa:dei6q 
pay ypdupara wapd Acorvoely ob cal urnporeter y rois 'Avrepacrais as part 
of the fragment of Dicaearchus (frag. 40 = 24, Miller) and states (I 

. 54) that “Die Zusammengehdrigkeit der bei Diogenes Laert. fr. 46 
Bureh andere Zitate getrennten Stellen wird durch den Parallelbericht 
bei Apuleius De Platone I 2 bewiesen.” If true, this would mean that 
Dicaearchus knew the Anterastae and took it to be authentic. The 
clause, oD xal prnuoveiar éy rois 'Avrepacrais, however, is not represented 
in Apuleius’ version, the intermediate remarks j omar dar | the origin of 
the name, Plato, which Diogenes Laertius ascribes to Alexander 
absent also, and so probably does not come from Dicaearchus. 

® Wehrli takes Schol. Platon. Phaedo 108 D (... év r@ wept rijs povockys 
dxpodcews ...) as evidence of a separate work of Aristoxenus entitled 
Movoixh 'Axpéacis, “eine fiir den Schulgebrauch bestimmte Schrift, die 
von Iept yovorxys zu unterscheiden ist” (II, p. 77 on frag. 90). Miller 
(frag. 77) also assumed that the reference is to a separate work, but he 
entitled it rept ris povorxys dxpodcews, which is strictly what the scholium 
says and which would have to mean not “ Musical Lecture” but “On 
Listening to Music.” The scholiast’s phrase is highly suspicious, how- 
ever; cf. Diels, Dozographi Graeci, p. 340 on Stobaeus, Mel., I, 23, 1, 
dy rois repl ris duoixys dxpodcews: “ wept ante gvoccgs dxpodcews otiosum 
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Such matters ds the arrangement and ascription of the fragments 
are defended in the commentary which accounts for more than half 
of each fascicle and in which are discussed the implications of the 
fragments, the probable nature and scope of the works from which 
they were drawn or to which they refer, and the light which they cast 
upon the attitude and activity of Dicaearchus and Aristoxenus. This 
commentary is intelligently and soberly written and displays a 
healthy freedom from that tendency to which so many modern inter- 
preters of ancient fragments are disposed, the tendency to erect for 
their authors extensive systems upon a few broken foundations filled 
out by elaborate but precarious hypotheses. The two fascicles under 
review are an auspicious beginning of a collection which will be of 
great service to scholarship and which all scholars of Greek and 
Roman thought will hope to see completed without undue delay.® 


inferioris aetatis scriptori condonabis.” It should be observed that in 
the text of the most recent edition of the scholium (Scholia Platonica 

. edidit W. C. Greene, = Philological Association, Haverford, 
1938) there is no trace of é» rq before wea. Certainly this is tenuous 
evidence for a “ Lehrschrift ” distinct from epi povocnys. 

*I have observed scarcely any misprints that need cause a reader 
trouble. In fascicle I, p. 46, line 18 the reference 477 B 27 should be 
407 B 27; and in fascicle II, p. 75, line 6 from hg bottom of the page 
“ Apelt” is presumably a lapsus oalami for “ Abert. 
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Ferre Wexrut. Die Schule des Aristoteles. Texte und Kommentar. 


Heft III: Klearchos. Basel, Benno Schwabe & Co., 1948. Pp. 
85. 


The first two fascicles of this work, con‘ fragments of 
Dicaearchus and Aristoxenus, were reviewed in vo fd LXIX LEEX (Octo 
ber, 1948), pp. 455-457, of this Journal. The description there given 
of those fascicles applies as well to this, the third, which contains 
the fragments of Clearchus of Soli in thirty-two pages, a brief 
bibliography, and forty pages of commentary. Like the earlier parts 

is one has no index of any kind, but the advertisement on the 
cover now gives the reassuring news that the last fascicle of the 
work will contain exhaustive indices. Until those indices have ap- 
peared, scholarly use of the edition will be seriously limited; such 
use will be facilitated if among the indices the editor will include a 
table by means of which one can quickly find in his collection frag- 
ments to which reference has hitherto been made by the numbering 
of earlier editions such as Miiller’s for Dicaearchus, Aristoxenus, 
and Clearchus. 

To Miiller’s collection of the fragments of Clearchus Webrli has 
added about half a dozen passages, most of which had been indi- 
cated by Kroll in his article in R.-E., XI, 580-583. He has re- 
arranged and renumbered the fragments and frequently prints a 
more extensive text than Miiller did; these changes are usually 
improvements upon the older collection. Wehrli slay it gives an ap 
ratus criticus for his text as he did in the two p: i pa wl 
but unfortunately this apparatus is neither complete nor accurate, 
as a few samples will demonstrate. 

In fragment 2a (Diogenes Laertius, III, 2), for example, Wehrli 
prints *AvafAiSys, ascribing it to “ editores Basilienses ” "although it 
was the reading of Stephanus; he does not in his apparatus mention 
the form *Avag.Aaténs, the form printed by Cobet and by Hicks and 
adopted by Schwartz in R.-E., I, 2083, although this is the form of 
the name that he employs in his note on p. 46. In fragment 4 
(Plutarch, De An. Proc. 1022 E = p. 10, 12 [Wehrli]) he = 
ovprAnpovyroy and in his apparatus calls yur hapoiy “ varia lectio ”; 
but cvpwAnpovv is in fact the reading of both E and B, and Ber. 

jakis Properly prints it in his text without attested variant. In 
fragment 7 (Proclus, In Platonis Rem Publicam, II, p. 123, 3-4 
[Kroll] =p. 11, 23 [Wehrli]) spo dyixy is printed without 
comment, although Kroll has on this phrase the note: “ duolwy ayiyer 
Morus, corr. Bernays qui épolws.” In fragment nL (Schol. Platon. 
Leges 739 A) Wehrli prints without comment epi pi mapoiuias dnot 
xri., which is also given without any critical note in Greene’s Scholia 
Platonica, p. 321, although both Miiller (fragment 44a) and Her- 
mann (Platonis Dialogi, VI, p. 379) print wapa wapoupias dnot sri 
mapa appears to me to be more reasonable (“the source of his 
remark is the proverb,” ete.), but in any case a critical note is called 
for at such a point. In fragment 24 (Athenaeus, XV, 670¢ == p. 17, 


American Journal of Philology 70 (1949), pp. 414 418. 
Reprinted by permission of the Johns Hopkins University Press. 
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24-25 [Wehrli]) rot éuxo8ey is printed without mention of Edmonds’ 
7@ eyrodey which Gulick ax te and apparently without nesta 
of Gulick’s note on the passage. The text and apparatus of 

ment 97 (Plutarch, De Facie 920F [not E]) are misleading. 
indication is given that in the MSS there is a lacuna before xai rpds 
KAdapyoy at the beginning. 6 dyjp, *ApiroréAous is ascribed to 
Miiller, who had simply copied it from Diibner, *ApwroréAous ec | 
been the emendation of arnabak The impossible izvs is prin 
without even a mention of the emendation, dys, of Turnebus and 
Kepler. I¢pw> is ascribed to “editores” instead of Turnebus. 
Xylander’s <ovvrn>éw is adopted without mention of other proposals, 
although here Raingeard’s rw is certainly correct. 

Wehrli’s text at several points raises more substantial questions, 
however, questions which involve his ae retation rather than the 
adequacy of his editorial technique. ragment 14 damper 
8.0. Mavépws = fragment 29 (Maller}) he adopts the alteration o! 

Mdyoy to xzapa Movosy and supposes that with these words 
Clearchus intended to ascribe the invention of music to the Egyptian; 
but the combination of the facts that Clearchus made the Hindu 

osophists “ descendants of the Magi” (fragment 13 == Diogenes 

ius, I, 9) and the Jews “ descendants of the philosophers — 
the Hindus ” (fragment 6 == Josephus, Adv. Apionem, I, 22 ff.) 
that Aristotle, as Wehrli himself observes, is said to have Seclavol f in 
the xepi durocogias that the Magi were older than the Egyptians 
(Diogenes Laertius, I, 8) seems to me to speak in favor of retaining 
the MS reading, raph Mdywy, in Hesychius and to see here the possi- 
bility that Clearchus may have traced all “ philosophy” back to a 
single ultimate source in Persia. 

Wehrli calls EPRTIKOZ the work which Miiller entitled EPOTIKA 
and argues (p. 57, note on fragment 35) that it must have been in 
the form of a dialogue. According to Athenaens, II, 57 e éxdAow a 
xal rd viv Tay oixiav wap’ jpiv KaArovpeva trepga ad, pyot KA€apy 
&y epwrixois. Since according to Scholion T on Iliad, XVI, 184 ite was 
the Spartans who used da for the peréwpa oixjpara, Webrii, assuming 
that this notice derives from Clearchus, concludes that wap’ hpiv in 
fragment 35 means Sparta, that Clearchus could not have said this 
in his own person as a Cypriote, and that therefore the words of the 
fragment are proof that the work was a dialogue. The speaker does 
not say, however, that the upper chambers are or were ever called 
a wap’ ypiv; to the contrary, he says: “ They used to call dd the 
parts of e houses that are now én our country called trepga,” which 
rather sounds as if the speaker, whether Clearchus in his own person 
or not, were distinguishing his countrymen from the subject of 
éxddouv. So this provides no evidence for the form of the work; and 
as for the title, all the references to it, éy épwrixois as here, e Tos 
dpwrixois, dv TH wpoTw Trav epuriey, & Sevrépw epwrxey imply the 
EPQTIKA assumed by Miiller or EPQTIKOI  yathen than Wehrli’s 
EPNTIKOZ, 

The punctuation in fragment 41 and the note on oPiy, 
to involve a misconstruction of Sappho’s lines (A phd, 

687 a-b; Sappho, frag. 65 A, 25-6 [Di ] == frag. 118 [Edmonds}}). 
épos, roeAie is the subject of AdAoyye of which rd Aaurpdv nat Gd 
xaAdv is object; and so Clearchus construed it, interpreting 4 rov Civ 
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erBupla 1d Aapxpdy xal 73 naddv dyey abry. Webrli should not then 
have set off gpos reAf by commas, nor is there justification for his 
note: “Die Dinge zu welchen Sappho sich bekennt, d8poovwn, Liebe 
sur Sonne oder Lebensfreude aad xaddy werden alle gleichgesetst, 
woraus K. folgert, fiir die Dichterin berge Lust als solche einen 
ethischen Wert.” 

In fragment 76 b (Suidas, s. v. veorrés) Wehrli omits the sentences 
introduced by the words KAdapyos év rg wept olvew ovyypdpparl now, 
which Miiller prints as fragment 74, and assigns to Clearchus the 
subsequent story which is introduced by paprupet nai Xpvourros, 
assuming that “ Chrysipp urspriinglich als zweiter Gewahrsmann fir 
die Erzihlung hinter z. genannt, in dem durch Kiirzung verwirrten 
Text des Suidas allein stehen geblieben ist” and that Clearchus 
combined the fragment of Menander which appears at the beginning 
of Suidas’ article with the story which is ascribed to Chrysippus not 
only by Suidas but also by Cicero. I think Wehrli is probably 
right in suspecting that wepi ofvwy in the text of Suidas is a mistake 
for wrepi oyuav; for the rest of his treatment of this fragment 
there is no foundation whatever. The sentences which he omits are in 
Clearchus’ manner, for they, would explain, as the story ascribed to 
Chrysippus makes no attempt to do, why people had called the yolk 
veorrds though mistakenly, as he points out according to good Peri- 
patetic doctrine (cf. Aristotle, De Gen. Animal. 751B 4-7, 752B 
23-28, 753 B 10-12). The story ascribed to Chrysippus, on the other 
hand, is, pace Wehrli, a testimonial to divination and not an alriov 
of the proverbial expression, for the point of the story assumes the 
currency of the expression in order that the finder of the treasure 
may understand the rebuke of the diviner. 

problem of like nature but with more serious implications is 
involved in the treatment of fragment 53 (Athenaeus, XII, 530 ¢ == 
fragment 13 [Miiller]). Wehrli prints as part of the fragment the 
sentence, 5 xai "ApucroréAns Bevoxpdrny rov Kadknddnoy oxcwrey 
+++ eye “ yeipes wav dyval, dpyv & éya piaoud 7,” and in his note 
says: “ die tible Anwendung des Euripideszitates gehért zum Klatsch, 
der sich an den Gegensatz zwischen Aristoteles und der Akademie 
hangte; K. ist nicht Peripatetiker genug, um diesen Gegensats 
sachlich zu begreifen.” It is by no means certain, however, that 
this sentence belongs to Clearchus; Miiller did not print it; and its 
form following the indirect discourse, KAéapyos . . . Sdyaply dno... 
mpoeveyxac$a, suggests that Athenaeus did not mean to ascribe it to 
Cleare us. In fact, the remark of Aristotle and the habit of 
Xenocrates to which it refers have nothing to do with the motive of 
Clearchus’ story about Sagaris but only a superficial verbal connec- 
tion with od wraore 82 Thy xeipa KaTwrépw Tov dudarovd rpoeveyxacbas, 
The following 85 therefore probably belongs to Athenaeus himself , 
who not infrequently uses this means of lending a specious logical 
connection to the quotations and stories that he strings together. 
Another example of this habit is provided by the verses of i 
introduced by 86 mperdvrus dv mis dro, TH GopH ToUTw Pilooddy 
(Athenaeus, XII, 548 c), which are Athenaeus’ own addition to the 
preceding quotation from Clearchus, though Wehrli prints them as 
part of his fragment 60 (pp. 26-27). 
If Clearchus is responsible for the story of Aristotle’s insulting 
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gibe at Xenocrates, however, his attitude towards the Academy must 
have been one of personal animosity; and this one would reasonably 
suppose to be the meaning of Wehrli’s remark that Clearchus was 
“not Peripatetic enough to have an objective understanding of the 
opposition between Aristotle and the Academy,” were it not that in 
his note on fragment 2, to which he here refers, he suggests that 
Clearchus openly opposed the animosity of Aristoxenus towards the 
Academy (p. 46). By lack of “objective understanding” does 
Webrli then mean that Clearchus was too stupid to understand the 
implications of the slander that he supposes him to have repeated in 
fragment 53? However that may be, Wehrli sees Clearchus as more 
of a Platonist than an Aristotelian. Indeed, in his commentary on 
fragment 73 (Athenaeus, XIII, 555 == fragment 49 [Miiller]) he 
says: “ Als Platoniker wird er die spartanischen Massnakmen als 
Erziehungsmittel bewundern ” (p. 71), although there is nothing in 
the fragment to indicate either a tendency towards Platonism or 
approval of the Spartan custom there reported. The Platonism of 
the wrepi trvov (fragments 5-10) is established hardly any more firmly. 
According to Wehrli (p. 47) “Das gemeinsame Thema Schlaf in- 
teressierte K. als der Zustand, der Sonderexistenz und damit Unsterb- 
lichkeit der Seele offenbart. K. bleibt damit seinem Platonismus 
treu, wofiir er sich auf den aristotelischen Eudem berufen kann”; 
but then he must suppose (cf. apparatus to fragment 9, p. 12) that 
Knégapyos is a mistake for A:xaiapyos in Theoderet, Graec. Affect. 
Curatio V, 18: Kdéapxos 8 rev rerrdpwv evar croryetwy Tv dppoviay 
scil. ryv Yoxny), for, A this correctly states the opinion of Clearchus, 
ents 7 and 8 (Proelus, In Plat. Rem Pub. II, p. 122, 22 ff. and 

p. 113, 19 ff. [Kroll]) and fragment 38 (Athenaeus, IV, 157c) do 
not. It should be observed that in none of these passages does 
Proclus or Athenaeus say that Clearchus asserted his own belief in 
the separability or immortality of the soul. Proclus says that he 
represented Aristotle as having been so persuaded, and Athenaeus 
says that he ascribed the opinion expressed in fragment 38 to 
Euxitheus the Pythagorean; and lacking knowledge of the contexts 
from which these reports or excerpts come we can hardly guess what 
relation they bore to Clearchus’ own conclusions or even be sure that 
he expressed any dogmatic conclusion at all. To Wehrli, however, 
the ascription of a TWAdrwvos "Eyxamov to Clearchus (fragment 2 = 
fragment 43 [Miller]; Diogenes Laertius, III, 2) means that 
Clearchus wrote a “ philosophical confession” and as a Peripatetic 
could appeal in support of his tendency towards Plato to the “ pla- 
tonizing early works of Aristotle, for whose later movement away 
from the Academy he obviously had no understanding” (p.45). He 
does not mention the fact that there are strong grounds tee suspect- 
ing the soundness of the text which ascribes this TAdrwvos "Eyxopov 
to Clearchus instead of to Speusippus who is mentioned in the same 
assage (cf. Lang, De Speusippi Academici Scriptis, pp. 32 ff.). 
What is stranger still, he does not in this connection take cognizance 
of Plutarch’s assertion that Clearchus zoA\& tov Ileperdrov mapé- 
tpepey (De Facie 920 E); and neither here nor in his notes on that 
passage (pp. 79-80 on fragment 97) does he consider the implications 
of that statement, the context of which (ipérepos yap dvyp ... el 
wal wo\Ad . . . érpeyev) suggests in fact that the Peripatetics 
sought to disown Clearchus. Wehrli might have argued that in so 
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doing they were disowning the “early Aristotle”; but this would 
raise the embarrassing question why they did not also directly disown 
the “early Aristotle” whose works, after all, were known to them. 
The fact is that the remains of Clearchus’ writings are so meagre 
that we are unable to determine with any assurance what his philo- 
sophical position, if he adopted any definite position, really was. 

One further point concerning the interpretation of fragment 97 
must be mentioned, for it illustrates the danger of interpreting pas- 
sages as isolated fragments. Wehrli in his note (p. 80) takes the 
theory of the rainbow mentioned in p. 36, lines 27-28 (Plutarch, V, 
p. 404, 22 ff. [Bernardakis]) as that of Clearchus (... “so wie 
nach K’s Meinung das Licht des Regenbogens nach der Wolke”). 
The theory is Aristotle’s and in that sense Peripatetic (cf. Aristotle, 
Meteorology 373 A 32-375 B 12and Areius Didymus, fragment 14 == 
Doz. Graec., p. 455, 14 ff.) ; but, as olec@’ ipeis addressed to Apol- 
pect a Plutarch intended to ascribe it to mathematicians 

erally (cf. cai xaOdmwep of pabnuariot ryv Ipw . .. A€yovor... 
as similar passage, De Iside 358 F). For the notion that the 
sea is reflected in the moon ef. also Lucian, Icaromenippus, § 20. 
Wehrli is mistaken in supposing that Clearchus assumed the refleo- 
tion of the sea in the moon to be “indirect”; both he and the 
“ Pythagoreans” of Aétius, II, 30, 1 had in mind simply the phe- 
nomenon of “seeing around a corner” by means of a mirror and 
not a reflection from sea to sun or central-fire(!) and thence to the 
moon. 
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GALEN AND POSIDONIUS’ THEORY OF VISION. 


(Arranged from notes left by the late Professor Roger M. Jones. An 
abstract of this paper is given in the concluding paragraph.) 


Taking a passage from Plotinus (IV, 5, 4) as a starting-point 
and adducing several passages of Galen as a description of the 
theory of vision there mentioned, Karl Reinhardt in his book, 
Kosmos und Sympathie (pp. 188-192) claims to find in these 
passages Posidonius’ theory of vision. This theory, he thinks 
Galen’s description shows, was “vitalistic”; and he sums it up 
in the following words: “Es handelt sich bei ihm (Posidonius) 
nicht mehr, wie in der Vorsokratik, um die Ableitung der Wahr- 
nehmung aus den Prinzipien, sondern um diejenige Wechsel- 
wirkung zwischen dem Makrokosmos und dem Mikrokosmos, als 
welche die Wahrnehmung sich daretellt. Der Wahrnehmungs- 
apparat des Mikrokosmos bildet nun ein Ganzes, das, indem es 
sich aus den in den vier Elementen selbst enthaltenen sensitiven 
Kraften aufbaut, mit dem makrokosmischen Sensorium sich 
verbindet und ‘verwichst.’ Wie das Gesicht ‘lichtartig,’ das 
Gehér ‘luftartig’ ist, so ist auch umgekehrt das Licht selbst 
‘wahrnehmend,’ die Luft selbst ‘hort mit uns.’ Erkenntnis ist 
Verschmelzung eines Einzelwesens mit dem Kosmos, letzten 
Endes Einigung und Sympathie des Kosmos mit sich selbst.” 2 

I shall first examine the passages on which Reinhardt’s inter- 
pretation depends and then certain other remarks of Galen which 
he does not mention. 

Plotinus (IV 5,4) says e piv yap 7d dis rovro rd ovvadis 
Epyuxov ylverat, xai 4 Yoxy 8° abot nai ey abrp yeyvopdvn, Gowep Kai 
ext rod dvBor, dy rH dyrtAapPdveoOas Siprovbev, Srep toriv Spay, obdey dy 
Séouro rot perak) purds.... This, Reinhardt says, is the theory 
of Posidonius, the vitalism of which is evident in Galen, p. 641. 
The translation misrepresents the Greek, however. “Wenn das 
mit dem Gesicht verbundene Licht selbst beseelt ist” obscures 
the fact that the theory attributes to light not a state of spiritu- 
ality but a process of becoming spiritualized, and that too merely 
in the sense that the soul passes through it and moves in it while 


11, Heinemann, Poseidonios’ Metaphysisohe Schriften, pp. 456-7, ac- 
cepts this interpretation: “auch die Luft, sobald sie von der Sonne 
beschienen wird, selbst sehfihig wird.” He calls Galen’s presentation 
“wohl aus Poseidonios schipfend.” 


American Journal of Philology 54 (1933), pp. 154 161 
Reprinted by permission of the Johns Hopkins University Press. 
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the light iteelf is not changed in any way (cf. the end of the 
By ee ee eran eee rere a 
dxai). 

Reinhardt next quotes Galen, p. 641, where it is said that the 
surrounding air is to the eye as the nerve is to the brain (and 
the nerve is a part of the brain): weperiwpévos yap if’ plow 
rowirdy dori Hon Tis Syews Spyavor olov rd wapaywépevov ef eyxepddow 
wveipa. But before the air is lighted up dpowrabis Spyavov ob 
ylveraz. There follows a comparison of Stoics, Epicurus, and 
Aristotle, which Reinhardt omits. Then Galen proceeds ri 8 
xarerdy dort riv pany abyyy aloOyrudy bwobicbu olov uduora Td 
ward rods Spbaduods srejua Td wapayodperoy Uf tyxepddov spodqius 
Spara; for it is ¢wroaSés and so the soul is either abyouSés re 
nai aldcpisbes céua or, if itself incorporeal, has this body as its 
first vehicle through which, as a medium, it communicates with 
other bodies. 

The statement here that the solar ray is aloO7rucy caused Rein- 
hardt to consider Galen’s theory “ vitalistic” (cf. p. 102). On 
this basis he says that the origin of the passage is clear because 
it agrees with Cicero de Natura Deorum II 83 (ipseque ser 
nobiscum videt nobiscum audit) and Sextus adv. dogm. I 93 and 
119f.2 He quotes Sextus I 92-3 where, after the statement of 
the Pythagorean doctrine of the criterion and the verses of Empe- 
docles, yaly piv yap yaiay dremaycy, S8are 3° S8wp, xrd., follows the 
sentence xal ws 73 yey pos, dyoiy 5 Hocadenos rév DAdrevos Tiyaoy 
Eqyotpavor, txd ris puroabois Syews narahayPdverat, 4 8 guvy ind 
Tis depoadovs dxojs, obre xal 4 Tov SAwv dios txd ovyyaois dpa 
waradapBdverbas tov ddyov. 

There is, however, some ambiguity in the way Galen applies 
to the solar ray the adjective ais@yruy. First, the ray, being 
luminous, by its presence converts the air into a visual organ, 
such as is Td wapaywdpevoy e eyxepddov xveipa, but later the solar 
ray itself is called ais@yruy olov pddsora 73... veya... . As 
for the two passages of Sextus, they can show at most only that 
Posidonius based his doctrine of relationship of macrocosm and 


*Sextus adv. dogm. I 119 merely says that Plato in the Timecus 
proves the soul to be incorporeal by the argument that as sight which 
perceives light is luminous, hearing which judges concussions of air 
is depoad$s, etc., so the soul which perceives incorporeal forms must be 
incorporeal. 
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microcosm on the theory of sensation in the Timacus and in 
Empedocles’ poem. They have no direct connection with this 
passage of Galen. 

But there is another passage of Galen which Reinhardt quotes 
as parallel to Sextus. Galen (de placit., p. 625) says, “If sight 
alone of the senses perceives the object by the medium of air, 
not as Baxryplas rs (which is the orthodox Stoic theory) 4\Aa 
és dpou8ois re xal cvpgvois davrj poplov and if sight alone has 
this privilege perd rot xal 8d dvaxAdoews Spay, naturally é8e76) 
avelparos dvwhey éripptovros atyousous,8 xpooxtrroy rg wip dépt nal 
oloy éxexAjrroy abréy davrg ovvetopowoa. Sedbyrws ody epovpev abyo- 
abts pay dvat 7d ris Spews Spyavoy, depoadts 82 13 ris dxoxs, érpoades 
82 13 rips S8pis, nal 13 dy ris yeicews typdy, 7d 8 ris Apis yesder. 
Then follow the verses of Empedocles. Reinhardt takes the 
word ovpqvois to be clear evidence that Galen is giving the same 
doctrine listed by Aétius 408 D: Hovadinos your abriy (i.e. rv 
Spacty) cvpdvow évopdla. But he fails to note that this passage 
contains an important addition to the remarks of the Galen pas- 
sage first quoted. Here sight requires xvevparot dvabey émipptovros 
atyoaSovs which impinges upon the surrounding air and assimi- 
lates it to itself. 

Only by determining what this w»eipa is shall we be able to 
decide whether the solar ray is of itself aioGyru and whether, 
in consequence, Galen’s theory is “vitalistic.” To do this we 
must examine certain passages not mentioned by Reinhardt. 

Galen in his discussion of the nerves (p. 615) says that what 
is generally called &d8oors Suvduews is réally dAAodcens perddoors 
ola xal xara roy ddpa ylvera: xpds Tis jAsaxis abyzs. obre you eixds 
dor xal 73 wapaysdperoy ds épbadpods xveipa xard ply Thy xpéryy 
tuartwow évotcbal re 7G wepttxovre nal avvaddowiv abrd xpds tiv 
Bedryra tis davrotd dicews, ob uty ext xdeioTdy 7 exreivecOa. Here 
it is plain that the xvevjpa which assimilates the outer air to ita 
own nature is the xvevpa which travels from the brain to the eye 
and strikes the air outside, and the air becomes oumdvés and an 
organ of sight by reason of the activity of this xveijya on it. Still 
here there is an analogy between the action on the air of this 

* Reinhardt seems to equate this rreiya with the #\:axh aby§ of the 


previous passage, for he quotes Seneca Nat. Quaest. V 8: ortus solis 
feriens gelidum aéra. 
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srveipa, on the one hand, and of the solar ray on the other: both 
exercise on it a “communication of alteration.” But does the 
ray, which was called aic@yru? on p. 641, render the air aloOyrudy 
as the xveiya does? Like action of like agenta on the same 
patient should have like results, and the analogy—if pressed as 
Reinhardt presses it—should mean that the air, whether assimi- 
lated to the solar ray or to the wvevpa, becomes aloOyruxh. 

But Galen clarifies the matter on p. 616: Adwera: oly én roy 
wép§ diépa rotroy Spyavov wiv ylyvecBas nab’ by Speyer ypévor, 
broioy dy ry odpar: Td veipov bwdpya &d wavrds (i.e. the air is a 
visual instrument, is alcOyrués, only during the time we are 
actually seeing; and in this respect it differs from the nerve 
in the body which is always a sensitive instrument). rowvrey 
ydp re wdoxuv toumey & weptxew jude dip bxd rie Tov sveiparos 
dmrriceen, bxoidby 1 nal apbe rie Puaxie ebyip. deel re yap yas- 
ova Tou dvw abrov Si8ecw ds SAov THv Sévapuy 3 Te bed tev brricey 
velper Sis depopdn, thy piv obclay dxa wreuparuty, durhrrovos 32 
7§ weplxovre xal 7H xpiry wpooPohy tiv ddolwow tpyalopivy dia- 
BBwor dype wrelorov rot ovvexots abrg, Snrovdri Tov wépit ovparos 
iwdpyovros, as dy dxapd xpdvy riv dAdolwow ds Sdov abrd diawtprev. 
(It is the effluence of the optic nerves which has the obola 
wveypatuh, not the solar ray; and the following sentences show 
that power of the ray on the air is confined to making the air 
luminous.) So it is clear wherein the analogy between the 
solar ray and the svejpa consists; each of them assimilates the 
air to its own nature—and instantaneously—, but the wveipa 
makes it cisOyrudy the atyh simply ¢wroed;. 

Galen remarked (p. 641) that the problem of the medium 
resolves itself into the question whether the medium is simply 
a path along which something travels from object to observer 
or is itself an organ for perception of the visible as the nerve 
is for perception of tangibles. Reinhardt there noted: “ Ebenso 
8. 628 Miiller wie denn dies Ganze zusammengehort.” Now 
p. 628 says that the eye contains a vast amount of svetpa yuyudr. 
axdres 8, os idyy, ode KareaxevdeOn, Seduevos dpydvy xpjoba Te 
wtp dips. nat ylveras 82 rowirov Spyavoy abrg apds Ti Tév olkelev 
alaOyray Sudyveow, oloy tyxepddy 1d veipov, Sof by Ea Adyor 
dyxégados xpds 73 veiipoy, rovodrov épbadyos exe apis Tov dépa.* And 

“If the source of the rveiza were the sun, the sentence must have 
read 8» Exe: Adyor dyxdgados pds 7d veipor, rovovroy “HAIOZ Exar wpds 
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below: 4 82 dyes dcrelverar 8d péoov tov dépos éxi 7d Keypuoptvor. 
So from this passage itself Reinhardt should have seen that the 
xveipa dwwbev trpptoy abyoadés of p. 625 is the wvetpa yuyudy 
which passes out at the eye. The air becomes a visual instru- 
ment like a nerve by reason of the transforming action of the 
xveipa, and of light; the dAAoless in each case takes place 
instantaneously. 

But then Galen’s theory is only a clearer statement of Plato’s 
in Timaeus 45 C-D: Srav obv peOnuepurdy 7 Gas rept 7d Syeus pedpa, 
tér’ exxiwrov Spovov xpds Spoor, Evprayes yerdpevoy, ty otipa olxawbty 
fvvéory xath thy rev éppdrev cOveplay, Sxywep dy dyrepeldy vd 
apooxixroy t8obey apis 8 rev tbo tvvérere. spoowabds 8) &’ 
bpodsryra way yevdpevov, Srov re dy abrdé wore épdarryra: xat 8 dy dAdo 
cxelvou, tobrey ris xwhoas diabidiv ee dxay 75 ospa piypt THe Pox 
alaPow naptoxero tavryy, § 8) Spay gapydy, dwedOdvros 82 ds vinta 
rot Evyyevois wupds dworérpyra. apds yp drdépowy efdy ddAovwvral 
ve abrd Kai xaracBivwwra, Evpdues otnérs TH wAnoiov déps ycyvopevor, 
Gre wip otx dyovn. (It is especially noteworthy that the word 
ovppuds, on which Reinhardt lays such stress in the passage of 
Galen, p. 625, occurs in this passage of Plato in exactly the 
same context.) A. E. Taylor’s commentary on this passage reads 
exactly like Galen’s explanation without the element of dAAolecs. 
“In the day-time the fine light within the eye can get out in a 
stream and then fuses with the light round about it. In this 
way there arises a ‘ pencil’ of light extending from a body out- 
side us continuously to our own eye, and this pencil is a tempo- 
rary but real member of our own body and is sensitive through- 
out and so ‘transmits’ sensation from one extremity to the 
other. Light is thus a kind of extended touch or contact. at a 
distance.” ° 
ror dépa. And, of course, the explanation of the abundance of s7eipa 
in the eye would have been abortive. 

"Note that this is exactly the objection Plotinus makes to the theory 
he is combating (IV 5, 4) and which Reinhardt claims is Posidonian. 
According to this theory, says Plotinus, 4¢j fora: touds rd dpar. (It 
may not be amiss here to point out that Taylor’s statement, page 178 
of his commentary, that Plato uses ddp in the antique sense of “ mist 
or water vapor,” that it is because of this sense of the word that d¢p 
can be said to “quench” the ocular fire, is disproved by Galen’s ac- 
count. The fire is quenched by the air for the simple reason explicitly 
stated by Plato. Coming in contact with the “unlike,” it is “altered 
and so put out.”) 
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The elements in Galen’s explanation which are not found in 
Plato’s are: 1) the word xvetipa substituted for wip, a substitu- 
tion found also in Plutarch’s version in Quaest. Conviv., 626 
C-D, 2) the explicit conception of dAAolworr due to the wveipa, 
8) a more exact knowledge of the brain and nerves, 4) the plain 
statement that the ‘ pencil’ of light is an dpyavov. The last ele- 
ment is not mentioned by Plato, though it is incorporated into 
Taylor's paraphrase and is a natural extension of Plato’s own 
language; indeed, the phrases ty ciiua olkewStv Evriory nara Ti 
tiv Sppdrev cbOveplay and ris xahous daddy ep Sray 1d oupa 
pdype tH Yuxis could not be otherwise interpreted. 

We must also note that Galen (pp. 627-628) quotes this 
passage as representing his own theory and follows the quote- 
tion with the line of Empedocles which occurs on p. 625 and in 
Sextus adv. dogm. I 92. This similarity in the two last-men- 
tioned places impressed Reinhardt; but here Galen goes on to 
show that Plato adopted the doctrine of Empedocles in a special 
sense, and he supports his interpretation by a quotation from 
the Theaetetus. So far as concerns Galen, Reinhardt’s state- 
ment “Wieder ist Poseidonios mit Empedoklea . . . nicht su 
verwechseln ” is beside the point; Galen, rather, takes pains to 
show that Empedocles and Plato are not to be confused. 

There is also some evidence for the origin of the concept of 
4Aoleois which is absent from Plato’s theory but occurs in 
Galen’s account. In a passage omitted by Reinhardt Galen says 
(p. 648) that Epicurus gives a better explanation than do the 
Stoics and better than Epicurus is Aristotle: obx d8udov 
ouparudsy, 6A wodryra & dAowwrens Tou wipt dépos dad rev 
Sparéy dywv dyps rie Spews. cba h76y yap Ses aloPyruxdy wojoa 
rev wépt dpa, xalros thy ye odpxa capis Spey aloGyrixiy yryvopéry 
& ris dpuxvoupérys ds abriy dad ris dpyis Suvdpews. Clearly Galen 
is throughout the passage thinking of Aristotle de Anima II, 
chap. 11, and especially of 423 B17: Sdes 8 Zoey 4 odpé xal § 
yAarra, ds 3 dip xal rd Sup xpde thy Sey nal ri dxoiy nal thy 
Sadpnow xovew, obres txav xpds 73 aloPythpwv Sowep txelver 
éxaorov. Galen approves the Aristotelian conception which 
makes the affection the result of a qualitative alteration; he 
objects to the passive réle assigned to the sense organ, however. 
That is, he says Aristotle caused this alteration to proceed from 
the object to the organ of sight because he did not want to make 
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the air aloGyrudy. Clearly Galen means that the air ought to 
play the same part in vision as the flesh does in touch. Now 
Galen here says that Aristotle recognizes that flesh becomes 
alo$yruy under the influence of the «ipa from the brain. Aris- 
totle himself, however, calls it merely 73 perafd rov daruod 
wpooweduads, “the cohering medium of touch”; ie. an Spyavoy 
spoowegruads. Consequently, here is applied to flesh the same 
adjective (aic6yrun) which, when applied to the solar ray, 80 
impressed Reinhardt. Galen claims that the air is analogous to 
the flesh as represented by Aristotle, that it, too, is an dpyavor 
xpooxepuxcs. Not all air, but only that which is lighted up! But 
even lighted air is not in itself a sense organ as might be thought 
from the rather careless remark (p. 641) wegwriopévos yap o¢’ 
$Alov rowtrdy dor Hn THs Spews Spyaver. It is such an instru- 
ment only xaf dv dpapey xpdvor (p. 616), only while the wveipa is 
streaming out at the eye. The solar ray and the xvciya are alike 
in two respects. They are both luminous; they both assimilate 
air instantaneously throughout its extent to their respective 
natures. The action of both is necessary to make the air an 
organ of sight; and so each may be called aloGyrady in that each 
is “concerned with sensation,” for strictly not wvcijpe or solar 
ray or air alone is “ sensitive” any more than is flesh. 

If it be necessary to adduce further evidence that Reinhardt 
misconceives Galen when he says (p. 102) “ Nach der Wahrneb- 
mungstheorie Galens, oder des Poseidonios, ist der Strahl selbst 
wabrnehmend,” it is enough to note that Galen (p. 685), 
approving of Plato’s statement that the body of the universe is 
constructed of fire and earth in order that it may be felt and 
seen, adds that animals have the tactile organ earthy and the 
visual organ fiery, and so these organs are capable of alteration, 
but they would not be capable of sensation unless they had 
nerves. Obviously 73 cspa rov wayrds is without nerves and 80 
without sensation. 

The notion that the alteration of the air by the sun is instan- 
taneous is obviously derived from Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
instantaneous affection of the &apaws by the sun or a similar 
luminous body. The supposition of this source is confirmed by 


*Cf. Galen (p. 641) & dp deri duir ols rhv rép iparér Sibyruc, 
oléy wep rd vevpor els Thy rir drrér. 
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Galen himself (p. 687): xal py 8) xal Sowep twd ris fisaxis 
abyns abtg Te Yaioa: pdvoy 5 was dyp dOpdus Spowira, nara Tov 
abréy tpérov txd rov xpmparos abrixa peraBddrera. ravri ply ody 
bp6érara xal xpds "Apwrorédous dpyra: wepi ris apaxpiya perapodijs 
tév obras dAAowvpévey xtA. The instantaneous alteration pro- 
duced by the xveiya of the eye is analogous and natural gince the 
aveipa, too, is luminous, 

The theory mentioned by Plotinus, then, is that set forth by 
Galen. But Galen’s theory is simply that of Plato influenced 
in one detail by Aristotle and made more explicit by Galen’s 
better knowledge of the brain and nerves. There is one com- 
mon Stoic element in it also, the use of the word xvevpa instead 
of Plato’s zip. Galen, himself, quotes Plato’s description as 
representing his own theory, and he refers specifically to Aria- 
totle for both parts of what we have presumed to be the Aristote- 
lian element. There is nothing “ vitalistic ” about the doctrine; 
and, if this treatise of Galen’s represents the theory of Posi- 
donius, then the Posidonian optical theory was not “ vitalistic.” 
Since, however, it is uncertain that the notion of instantaneous 
action is possible for Posidonius, it remains doubtful that 
Galen’s theory is due to him at all. 
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this, the second volume, the learned student of religion and co-editor of 
the Corpus Hermeticum in the Budé Collection turns to ‘philosophical 
Hermetism’. This phrase is not meant to imply that Hermetism was a 
philosophical system. On the contrary, F. insists that it had neither ori- 
ginality nor consistency and that it is interesting just because it testifies 
to two incompatible currents of religious thought in the Greco-Roman 
period, an optimistic and monistic conception of the world as a cosmos, 
the order of which is evidence of a divine demiurge, and a pessimistic and 
dualistic conception of the world as disorder, with which, as evil, God can 
have no connection and from which consequently one who seeks God must 
turn away. The common source of both conceptions according to Festu- 
gitre was Plato, of the latter the Plato of the Phaedo, Symposium, and 
Republic and of the former the Plato of the Timaeus and the Laws; these 
two attitudes do not generally appear together in the same writings, and 
it is the peculiarity of Hermetism — and of Philo Tudaeus, who in this 
respect illuminates Hermetism, — that in it the two are united even in one 
and the same treatise. The study of the latter of the two attitudes is re- 
served for subsequent volumes which will deal with the doctrines of the 
soul and gnosis and then in conclusion pronounce a general judgment 
upon Hellenistic religious philosophy after having confronted the two 
attitudes with each other. Here only the former, the ‘optimistic’ tendency 
which F. calls the religion of the cosmic God and understands ngt as a 
cult but rather as a religious attitude confined to the cultural élite, is 
traced in its development from Plato through Aristotle’s De Philosophia, 
Stoicism, Cicero, the De Mundo, and Philo. The study ends with Philo 
because F. believes that after the time of the first Caesars almost all au- 
thors underwent the influence of this religious doctrine which became the 
common property of all thinking men in so far as they desired to reconcile 
reason and faith. . 

The Hermetic writings themselves are in this volume the subject 
only of the three chapters. which constitute the Introduction. 

First F. describes and briefly analyzes the documents, chiefly in order to bring out the 
composite nature of the Corpus Hermeticum which, as we have it, he believes is a By- 
zantine anthology made from various Hermetic collections and responsible by its very 
existence for the loss of those collections from which the choice was made’. 

In the second chapter* he argues that, though there never was a real Hermetic school, 
the form of the Hermetic logos reflects the actual practice of teachers in small schools 
or ‘chapels’ of theosophical apprentices, that the logos pretends to be at once oral les- 
son, lecture-notes, and published treatise and that this explains such anomalies in the 
composition as the exordia® which some scholars have ascribed to a redactor, the fvac- 


1In the Introduction to the Corpus Hermeticum, Tome I (Paris 1945), XLVIIf. 
F.’s co-editor Nock argues that the Corpus as we have it was compiled as an esoteric 
book by a devotee of Hermetism and not byaByzantine scholar. 

* Save for the final note this chapter appeared as a separate article in REG 55, 1942, 
77-108. 

* It may well be that the exordia were written by the Hermetic author himself, but 
they offer no real evidence for the assumed lecture-notes either of teacher or of. pupil 
even as a literary fiction in the Corpus. CH. XIV 1 to be sure introduces this tractate as 
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tatum hunc autem tuo scribam nomine in the prologue of the Asclepius, and the first 
sentences of Stobaei Excerpt. II B, and finally that the logoi exercised so little influence 
upon pagan writers of the second and third centuries just because they really were 
written for closed circles and intended to be kept secret, while their apocalyptic character 
would explain both Plotinus’ silence concerning them and the attraction which they 
exercised upon the Christian Fathers. The ultimate model of the Hermetic logos as a 
revelation made by master to pupil F. professes to find in the revelation of Diotima to 
Socrates, and he contends that the Philebus offers a parallel to the Hermetic colloquy 
of teacher and pupil in the presence of another pupil who is silent as well as to the Her- 
metic convention of representing the logoi as parts of a continuous course?. 

The third chapter presents ‘the data of the problem in the Hermetica’, the contamina- 
tion of the themes mouzt gui colit and colit gui movit and the further contamination of 
the doctrines of transcendence and immanence in the cosmic mysticism of the Herme- 
tist, who has no system but draws on all philosophical traditions for a theme .which, 
though full of intellectual contradictions, serves to nourish his piety. 


F. begins the main body of the volume by analyzing X enophon’s Me- 
morabilia 1, 4 and 4, 3, for here he finds the first explicit evidence of the 
argument from design and the doctrine of God as the provident organizer 
of the world?. He draws an important distinction, however, between ar- 
guing to the existence of God from the excellence of macrocosm or micro- 
cosm and contemplating the cosmos with a feeling of reverence which 
leads to the adoration of the divinity that orders it; and so, after having 
indicated the parallels in the Hermetica to the various themes and argu- 
ments recorded by Xenophon, he points out the lack of any mysticism in 
these chapters of Xenophon for whom the argument from the order of 
the world leads only to the conventional cult of the civic gods and whose 
influence upon Hellenistic piety must therefore have been at best merely 
formal, the provision of vulgarized themes which pass from book to book 
without stimulating any effort of thought. 

Plato’s influence was on the contrary vivifying and complex and is 
therefore the more difficult to determine exactly, for here the task is not 


a résumé of the instruction given to Tat by Hermes and now sent to Asclepius, who was 
absent from the meeting; but the impression given by the first sentence is that what 
Hermes said to Tat has not previously been written down at all, and the fiction of As- 
clepius’ absence for the purpose of motivating the writing rather implies the assumption 
that ordinarily there would have been no record of the instruction. In CH. XIII 13 the 
text is corrupt and may, as Nock has suggested (Corpus Hermeticum II 215*'), have 
just the opposite sense to that which Festugiére gives it. As to bréuvnua in CH. XVI 1, 
this surely refers not to notes of any kind but to that logos itself in its character of a 
letter written to the king. , 

1 Here F.’s parallels are unconvincing. As he observes himself, the Philebus is a real 
debate as no Hermetic logos is. Moreover, Socrates not only appeals to Philebus for his 
opinion as well as to Protarchus for his (12 A) but does draw Philebus into the dis- 
cussion again (27E-28B), and it is only Philebus’ own stubbornness that excludes him 
from the argument. Nor can I see in the opening of the dialogue or in Protarchus’ sen- 
tence at the end either any technical language of the school-room (Socrates’ odxodv xal 

ve; is scarcely an instructor’s phrase) or any implication that the Philebus is 
meant to be the central dialogue of a course of three. 

* He recognizes, of course, that Xenophon did not originate this order of thought and 
follows Theiler in stressing the probable importance of Diogenes of Apollonia in estab- 
lishing it. 
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merely to recognize and count similarities, imitations, arid quotations but 
also to identify the Platonic stimuli to doctrines and attitudes different 
from Plato’s own and sometimes even contrary to them, to differentiate 
among many shades of interpretation and between true stimulus and the 
mere use of authority as supporting evidence, and, where stimulus has 
been determined, to measure the difference and chart the course between 
stimulus and result. It would be safest and, I believe, most instructive to 
undertake such a programme without committing oneself beforehand to 
any particular interpretation of Plato’s meaning; but the very vitality of 
Plato’s influence even now apparently renders this impossible. At any rate 
in F.’s long chapter on the Timaeus and the Laws his own interpretation 
of Plato is the predominant element and here as in later chapters too is 
interwoven with his investigation of Plato’s influence upon the religion of 
the Cosmic God. 

F. assumes that the cosmogony of the Timaeus is metaphorical and that 
the demiurge is a mythical double of the world-soul. Having stressed the 
finalist vein of the first part of the Timaeus, he comes to the capital ques- 
tion, how, since all has been arranged for the best, there still is disorder 
in the world, the question which, he says, led Plato to recognize causes 
that limit or resist the action of the final cause. Now F. asserts that Plato 
admitted no disorder in the physical world strictly so-called but restricted 
actually realized disorder to man, for whom genesis is not fiction but re- 
ality, and that in the Timaeus he explained this disorder by matter, an ex- 
planation which is not abandoned in the Laws, where, however, his ob- 
ject being moral, the disorder discussed is rather of a moral nature, so 
that it was unnecessary for him to consider there the physical notions of 
the Timaeus. He repudiates, of course, the interpretation of an ‘evil world- 
soul’ in the Laws and does so by arguing that the evil soul in Laws 896 E 
is proposed only hypothetically and subsequently rejected. Disorder, then, 
being the result of body, F. explains how Platonic yeép« could be inter- 
preted in two diverse fashions, on the one hand as a merely passive po- 
tentiality, the indispensable condition of the organization of the cosmos 
by the final cause, and on the other as an active power and positive cause 
of disorder, the first interpretation serving the optimistic views of the 
cosmic religion while the second, which makes matter a positive antago- 
nist of the good, governs the whole doctrine of evil matter in the Helle- 
nistic gnosis. 

F. believes that in the Timaeus the disordered motions which are the source of evil 
are really spontaneous motions of matter which are not further explained; and many 


of the unsatisfactory complications of his interpretation are the consequence of this 
erroneous conception, with which is connected the failure to appreciate Plato’s theory 


1 The first assumption is correct and can, I think, be proved so (cf. my Aristotle’s 
Criticism of Plato and the Academy I [hereafter referred to as Aristotle on Plato I), 
421-431); but the demiurge is rather a personification of the logical abstraction, ‘in- 
telligent causation’ in general, a symbol of the class of causes 0a. etd vod xadéw xal 
d&yaSdv Snurovpyol (Timaeus 46 E 4). 
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of motion in its entirety’. The secondary motions of the errant cause are explained in 
the Timaeus as necessary consequences of the action of soul upon body; they are not 
‘spontaneous’ at all. Body is moved by soul, whether good or evil, with purposive motion; 
but the motion of any body so moved necessarily moves another body with motion which 
is neither intelligent nor purposive but merely random. So even intelligent soul in act- 
ing upon the phenomenal world, which has no source of motion in itself, must cause 
disorderly motion as a consequence incidental to its purpose. The distinction between 
primary and secondary motions in the Laws implies the same theory; and the myth of 
the Politicus must be interpreted in the light of it too, for the dta&l« of which the world 
partakes is there precosmical and so not to be taken literally any more than is the pre- 
cosmical chaos of the Timaeus and the retrograde motion is conceived as a reaction of 
the tension created by the motion which God imposes and to which it bears the same 
relation as Necessity does to Intelligence in the Timaeus. Besides the evil incidentally 
caused by secondary motions and that in which the whole phenomenal world as a dero- 
gation of the ideas may be said to be involved, the evil caused directly by ignorant souls 
was always recognized by Plato, who furthermore continued from first to last to assert 
the existence of ideas of certain ‘evils. Neither his theory of evil nor his theory of mo- 
tion can be differentiated according to the stages of chronological development. The se- 
condary motions of the errant cause, the idea of motion, and psychical:self-motion as the 
principle of all phenomenal motion are all factors of a single and consistent theory; and 
of these factors the idea of motion is mentioned in Parmenides 129 D-E in a statement 
of the theory of ideas which is admittedly the same as that of the Phaedo, the 
concept of self-motion occurs as early as Charmides 168 E, while the final proof of 
immortality in the Phaedo implies the same relation of soul as cause of movement to 
the idea of motion as is to be found in the Sophist®. F. is most probably mistaken, there- 
fore, in supposing, as many modern scholars have, that the conception of soul in the 
Phaedrus is new and that Plato’s use of it in the Timaeus to give a reason for the pheno- 
menon of motion and so to explain sensible existence by introducing an intermediate 
between the phenomenal and intelligible worlds was not yet possible for him in the Phae- 
do‘; he is most certainly mistaken in saying that in the Phaedo soul is an idea, the idea 
of life’, and therefore could not be an intermediate term between the sensible and in- 
telligible domains. 


1 For a full discussion of Plato’s theory of motion with the citations of evidence cf. 
Aristotle on Plato I 431-454. 

*Cf. Aristotle on Plato I, notes 175. 176. 389. Timaeus 48 A 5ff. and 57 E-58 C 
show that the effects of the errant cause extend to the whole physical universe and are 
not meant to explain disorder in human affairs alone, and in Laws 897 A-B the evils 
produced by soul dvolg ovyyevouévn include merely physical change and disorder. F. 
is right in denying that there is in the Laws an evil world-soul but wrong in saying that 
evil soul is merely an hypothesis, for, while it is proved not to rule the heavens and the 
stars, its existence in the world is most emphatically asserted (cf. Laws 904 A-E and 
906 A-C with 896 D). 

* Cf. Aristotle on Plato I 433-439. 442. 

“It should be observed that in the Timaeus Plato never openly mentions the self- 
motion of soul. For this he had a special reason (cf. Aristotle on Plato I 428-431); but 
his silence concerning it there should be a warning not to conclude that because he does 
not mention it explicitly in the Phaedo it could not yet have occurred to him. 

5 Phaedo 106 D 6 which he cites on page 103 as if in support of this statement says no 
such thing, and the whole argument requires that soul be not an idea but participate 
essentially in the idea of life as snow participates in the idea of coldness and fire in the idea 
of heat (cf. Aristotle on Plato I note 372 and pages 508-509); Robin (Platon, 175-176) 
among others has correctly pointed out that in this argument soul is in fact conceived 
to be a reality intermediate between the sensible and the intelligible. F.’s account (pages 
103 and 257) of the constitution of soul in the Timaeus is also wrong and wrong simply 
because he misconstrues Timaeus 35 A, an error which should not be committed seven- 
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F,’s subsequent account of the contemplation of the world in the Timaeus 
and the Laws depends, however, upon his notion that the function per- 
formed by soul in the Timaeus is a new doctrine of Plato’s. 


He explains that in the Republic contemplation of the physical heavens is rejected 
because the order of the sensible universe could lead only to a God of the sensible whereas 
the true object of contemplation here as in the Philebus is held to be the hierarchy of the 
intelligible ideas and the God which isthe One that unifies them and gives them exis- 
tence, but that in the Timaeus, since the sensible world has found its explanation in the 
world-soul, the elements of which are also the elements of the human soul, so that the 
latter can reform its disordered thoughts by knowing the regular movements of the stars, 
astronomy leads directly to communion with God, for God, the object of contemplation, 
is no longer the One that unifies the ideas but the Intellect that moves the world with 
orderly motion. 

With such notions of a Platonic God identical with the One and the Good, whether con- 
sidered to be the supreme idea or beyond the ideas as their cause and principle, I have 
elsewhere dealt at length! and here confine myself to the statement that there is no evi- 
dence to support the imputation of any such conception to Plato, for whom God and 
gods are always and everywhere souls, which are divine just because their contempla- 
tion of the ideas outside and above them is constant and complete, and for whom there 
never was such an hierarchy of the ideas as these interpretations imply. Even the merely 
formal difficulties in F.’s account indicate that something is amiss with his interpreta- 
tion. He says that in the Philebus, which he dates later than the Timaeus (page 95), 
contemplation is directed to the same object as in the Republic (page 135); one would 
have to conclude then that the doctrine of contemplation in the Timaeus, if different 
from that in the Republic, was in turn abandoned by Plato for the older doctrine which 
immediately after the composition of the Philebus he abandoned once more in order to 
return in the Laws to the doctrine of the Timaeus or else, if he worked on the Philebus 
and the Laws at the same time, as F. suggests, that he held the two supposedly different 
doctrines at once. Now, F. admits that astronomy in the Republic is considered to be a 
propaedeutic, though only that, to dialectic, that is to contemplation of the ideas (pages 
136 and 138); and after he has stressed the difference of the ‘new doctrine’ he practically 
eradicates the difference, saying (pages 142-145) that, since the world-soul contemplates 
the intelligibles and since in the Laws dialectic is still the sovereign science, the contem- 
plation of the heavens in the Timaeus and the Laws too is meant to lead the human 
soul through union with the world-soul to the higher contemplation of the ideas and 
attainment of the One that is the supreme God and that this is not incompatible with 
the doctrine of the Symposium. 

In the next chapter, however, he has a somewhat different explanation (pages 158— 
160): Plato saw that by implication at least the Timaeus makes the world-soul the 
explicative Cause and so the true God; and in the Laws he drew the consequences him- 
self, for, though the One-Good of the Republic and Philebus may still have been reserved 
as the God of the guardians, the God that he here puts forward to satisfy the require- 
ments of thought and to form the worthy object of a cult is not this but the animate cos- 
mos. Still later (pages 197-198), in urging the appropriateness of the Epinomis as an 


teen years after the appearance of Grube’s article (CIPh 27, 1932, 80-82) and twelve 
‘ after that of Cornford’s translation and notes in his Plato’s Cosmology (cf. also Aristotle 
on Plato I 409-411). A further example of the utter confusion wrought by such mistakes is 
F.’s statement in his note 6 on page 532 that the outer sphere of the fixed stars is called 
indivisible because it is made of the indivisible substance of the same, whereas the truth 
is that the composition of outer and inner circles is identical and the outer circle is call- 
ed undivided (duéptotov) only because it was not split as the inner circle was into se- 
ven circles (Timaeus 36 D 1-2). 
1 Aristotle on Plato I, Appendix XI, 603-610. F.’s interpretation as it was presented in 
his book ‘Contemplation et Vie Contemplative selon Platon’ is there considered. 
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appendix to the Laws, F. maintains that the final object of contemplation is not clearly 
stated in the Laws at all but that the celestial gods, the stars, are only said to be one of 
the fairest things to contemplate; and later still (page 341) he declares flatly that for Plato 
in the Timaeus as for the author of the Epinomis and Aristotle in the De Philosophia the 
cosmic God was essentially the soul that moves the heavens. 

The trouble at the root of all this and of much more of the theorizing 
about Plato’s religion is the triple assumption, frequently tacit, that what 
is held to be Being in the highest sense must necessarily be God!, that 
whatever is the object of contemplation must be God, and that union of 
the soul with this object must be the goal of contemplation. This may be 
religious truth; but Plato did not know it, and that is why all attempts to 
make his statements about souls, gods, and ideas fit these assumptions in- 
volve themselves in inconsistency and self-contradiction. 

A common trait of the cosmic religion in all its expressions is the ab- 
sence of the doctrine of ideas. The abandonment of that doctrine after 
Plato’s death with the consequent identification of reality and corporeal 
existence in which the intelligible is supposed to be immanent is treated 
by F. as the chief philosophical cause of the cosmic religion ; but he is more 
concerned to explain the other causes for the popularity of this religious 
attitude in the time between Plato and the Stoics: the ever widening breach 
between philosophical reflection and popular religion and the course of 
political events which broke down parochial boundaries and discredited 
the authority of civic cults must both have induced cultivated men to turn 
to a belief that would satisfy their religious feelings and not be patently 
inconsistent with their experience and knowledge. With the general thesis 
of the chapter on the spirit of these times which opens the second part of 
the study everyone must agree, but unfortunately some of the evidence 
upon which most stress is laid does not support the thesis. 

For example, Menander Fr. 481 (Kock), which F. uses to show that the doctrines of 
the cosmic religion were already wide-spread, says nothing at all about the divinity of the 
cosmos or the stars in it; F.’s translation of the opening lines gives a false impression of 
their sense, and his commentary upon the vocabulary used in them is quite misleading*. 
For another thing, while it is possible that the Protrepticus of Aristotle inaugurated the 
tradition of the theoretic life upon which the cosmic mysticism of the Hermetic writings 
depended, still in none of the certain fragments of the Protrepticus is the nature of the 
object of contemplation explicitly stated. Finally, F. goes too far when, following Tarn 


1 This is explicit in F.’s syllogism on page 157 (a true God is what is essentially Being, 
Being is the intelligible, the intelligible par excellence is the One-Good, and therefore 
the true God is the One-Good) and in his statement on page 155 that the Presocratics 
regarded as the supreme God that unique Cause, material or motive, that explained the 
complex of phenomena, 

*He translates «Le plus grand bonheur avant de retourner bien vite 14 d’ow nous 
vinmes, c’est d’avoir contemplé sans chagrin ces étres augustes, le soleil et les astres » and 
takes ceuvétepa in line 7 to mean «plus digne d’hommage», for he contends that See- 
phous means ‘the contemplation of the sage’, that éAvmw¢ is «tout le contenu du bonheur 
selon la doctrine d’Epicure » and that ta ceuvé ta09’ is an expression which ‘confers on 
the sun and stars the rank of divinities’. In fact the lines say only: ‘That man I account 
most fortunate who after having looked unvexed upon those majestic sights, the common 
sun, stars, water, clouds, and fire quickly departs whence he came’. That oeyvég is not 
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in ascribing to the originality of Alexander the Great the doctrine that all men are bro- 
thers because God is the common father of all, he asserts that before Alexander all 
Greeks alike held the opinion that Barbarians were beings naturally inferior to Greeks, 
natural slaves, and not fully human. He has no trouble in proving that this was indeed the 
doctrine of Aristotle; but Aristotle’s Politics, the Panegyricus of Isocrates, and Plato’s 
Republic 470 C-471 C, all the evidence that he cites, do not prove what all Greeks thought. 
He does not mention Politicus 262 D-E, where Plato protests against the common di- 
vision of mankind into Greek and Barbarian!, or the famous passage of Antiphon 
which denies any natural difference between Greek and Barbarian’, or the lines of 
Aeschylus® which call Persia and Hellas sisters of the same race, or the still more strik- 
ing fragment of Sophocles‘ which asserts that all men are of one race and none is na- 
turally superior to any other. Aristotle’s own arguments imply that before his time there 
were plenty of influential Greeks who denied that there was any natural superiority of 
Greeks as such to Barbarians as such. So this doctrine of the community of nature in all 
men, which F. emphasizes as a prerequisite of the universal cosmic religion, was cer- 
tainly older than Alexander‘, although it is plausible that Alexander’s conquests of 
Greek and Barbarian alike did much to encourage the notion and to diffuse it; and, on 
the other hand, the combination of passages that F. repeats after Tarn fall short of 
convincing proof that Alexander held Heaven, the Cosmic God, to be the father of all 
men and himself to be his envoy. 


In any case the two texts from the period between Plato and the Stoics 
which F. treats as most important for the development of the cosmic re- 
ligion both antedate any possible influence of Alexander. The Epinomis, 
concerning the authorship of which F. now wavers’, he believes was meant 
to be an evangel, the purpose of which was to introduce into Greece a new 
religion, the worship of the heaven and the stars, and to make it a cult of 
the state; in its doctrine of the object and purpose of contemplation it 
transfers to the physical plane what before (i.e. in Plato’s works) had 
characterized the contemplation of the ideas, and the connection that it 
makes between wisdom and piety as well as its doctrine that admiration 
of the Heaven leads to beatitude through the desire that is awakened for 


restricted to ‘divine objects’ countless examples would show (e.g. Xenophon, Cyro- 
paed. 4, 5, 54. Demosthenes, Olynth. 3, 29. Aristophanes, Frogs 1004); in Periceir. 
266-67 (Jensen) Menander makes the object of Sewpeiv a girl’s finery; and éAbrws is so 
common that one cannot possibly require it to carry any philosophical implication at all. 

1In Republic 470 C Plato does call Greeks and Barbarians ‘natural enemies’; but 
he does not say that Barbarians as such are naturally slaves or inferior to Greeks, and 
that he did not so believe is indicated by Republic 499 C-D where he envisages the 
possibility that the perfect state may even now be realized ‘in some barbaric region’ 
(cf. Phaedo 78 A). 

3 Oxyrh. Pap. XI 1364, Fr. B, Col. 2, 10ff. = Diels-Kranz, Vorsok., SII, p. 353. 

3 Persae 181-187. 

“ Fr. 532 (Nauck?). 

5 Even the sentiments expressed by Theophrastus in his Ilept edceBelag of which F. 
makes so much may well have been formulated before there was any possibility of that 
influence of Alexander which Tarn and F. suppose to have been decisive. The date 
of the [lept evceBetac is not known, but there is no reason why Theophrastus may 
not have written it.long before the scene at Opis at which time he was 48 years old or 
even before the accession of Alexander. 

* At one time he would incline to think it a work of Plato published after his death 
(1571 and 158?) but later (196') will go no further than to declare it to be a work in the 
line of one of the tendencies of Platonism. 
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understanding of the celestial order later become Hermetic commonplaces. 
Aristotle’s De Philosophia, according to F., contributed even more than 
did the Timaeus to the diffusion of the cosmic religion but it was to the 
Timaeus that Aristotle owed the religious explanation of the universe 
which he set forth in this dialogue. He had abandoned the doctrine of 
ideas but in this work adopted the cosmology of the Timaeus, the conse- 
quences of which for the cosmic religion he drew with the fervor of. a 
believer. For the mythical account of the soul in the Timaeus he substi- 
tuted the positive physical doctrine that the stars and human souls are 
essentially identical because the common element of both is the fifth es- 
sence or ether, which is the principle of motion for Heaven or star inasmuch 
as it moves itself with a spontaneous motion. By eliminating the myth of 
the creation of the soul and giving a concrete sense to Plato’s symbolism 
of the world-soul that envelops the cosmos Aristotle naturally identified 
Heaven with the world-soul. So in the De Philosophia he saw God in the 
world, the world being the temple and God the soul that moves the Heaven. 
This kind of interpretation of the De Philosophia has of late become fa- 
shionable, but there are overwhelming objections to it nevertheless. Apart 
from the fact that it depends upon questionable interpretations of dubious 
references to the De Philosophia, it fails to take account of Aristotle’s own 
reference to that work in Physics 194 A 35-361, a reference which makes 
it clear that the De Philosophia contained the doctrine of an immobile 
final cause, it slurs over the indications that Aristotle there and elsewhere 
in his early work declared God to be incorporeal, and it neglects the evi- 
dence to the effect that he did not there identify soul with the fifth essence 
and did not mean to make either the fifth essence or soul a self-moved 
motion?, Whatever the later interpretations of Aristotle’s doctrines may 
have been — and it is certain that some later ‘Aristotelians’ did identify 
soul and the fifth essence —, there is no evidence that in the De Philoso- 
phia there was any more immanentism or confusion of soul and body than 
there is in Aristotle’s later and extant works. 

F. moves to surer ground when he comes to the Old Stoa in the third 
part of his study. There are first two chapters on Zeno and The Moral 
System which give an admirable explanation of the strength and appeal 


1 F. recognizes this as a reference to the De Philosophia in his Appendix I (cf. 588) 
where he undertakes to prove that Philoponus, In Nicomachi Isagogen; 1, 8- 
2, 42 (Hoche) and two passages of Asclepius’ Commentary on the Metaphysics come 
from the De Philosophia; but he fails to notice the implications of Aristotle’s own 
reference. 

2 For the evidence and a discussion of it cf. Aristotle on Plato I, Appendix X and 
especially 592-602. I may add here that F.s proof that the De Philosophia is the source 
of the comparison of the world to a temple of the gods is by no means conclusive. Of the 
passages on which he relies, Seneca, Nat. Quaest. 7, 29-30 does not call the world a 
temple of the gods and 30-31 is full of notions that are almost certainly impossible for 
Aristotle, while in the passages of Dio (12, 33-34) and Plutarch (De Tranq. An. 477 C-E) 
there is no mention of Aristotle at all, Diogenes and Plato being the authorities cited by 
the latter. 
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of Stoicism as a simple, easily intelligible system in which the chief mo- 
tive of Greek moral life, honor or glory, could be reconciled with social 
and political facts, religious feeling with scientific plausibility. The foun- 
dation of the system was the dogma of the City of the World in which 
all men — and gods — are fellow-citizens because the human soul is a parcel 
of the universal soul, which is God or Reason that penetrates the whole 
world; and F. gives an excellent account of the way in which the conse- 
quences of this dogma could at once satisfy the psychological needs of 
private men in that age and suit the Hellenistic monarchs who desired to 
base their domination upon philosophical principles. 

It was Cleanthes who gave a religious and mystical turn to Stoicism; and the third 
chapter of this section is devoted to a translation, commentary, and analysis of his Hymn 
to Zeus followed by a section on the Religious Sentiment of the World in Aratus. In 
Cleanthes’ Hymn, despite its traditional form, F. professes to find a new notion, the no- 
tion of divine grace, and a mysticism of assent in the order of the universe that expresses 
itself in prayerful gratitude’; the poem of Aratus he adduces as an example of the op- 
timistic Stoic ‘attitude toward Providence and the first clear expression of the aesthetic 
feeling for the’starry heavens. Cleanthes contemplates the world in order to attain to 
God and to fill himself with the thought that God directs everything to a good end, 
whereas Aratus is more sensible of the temporal indications of divine goodness and of 
the care that God takes of men. The two tendencies were later combined in Hermetism, 
but they were already familiar in the earliest Hellenistic period so that from that time on 
all the essential elements of the cosmic religion are present?. 


The century and a half from the death of Chrysippus to the middle of 
the first century B. C. is a period of obscurity for us because of the lack 
of direct evidence. At the end of that period the cosmic religion appears 
to be connected with no definite philosophical school or system; it has 
become, according to F. the common property of everyone who has par- 
taken of Greek culture, and from then to the last philosophers of Athens 
and Alexandria it remains a dogma of paganism’. In the time of Cicero 
this religious dogmatism goes hand in hand with philosophical eclecti- 
cism, which F. in the first chapter of his fourth section ascribes to two 
main causes, the diffusion and consequent vulgarization of culture which 
led to the wide use of introductory manuals‘ and the exclusive use of 


1 In commenting on lines 3 ff. Festugiére, in his eagerness to maintain the novelty of 
the notion that God is the father of all men, says «l’idée que toute la race humaine soit 
issue de Zeus n’est pas ‘trés antique’. » It is strange that even to maintain a thesis one 
could make such a statement in the face of the common epic epithet of Zeus, rathp dv3pGv 
te Sev te, (e. g. Iliad I 544. Hesiod, Erga 59 and Theog. 47) and such early assertions 
of the kinship of all men with the gods as Pindar’s in Nem. 6, 1-2. 4-5 and Hom. Hymn 
14, 1. 

2In this connection F. properly protests against the tendency always to refer such 
religious notions to Posidonius as Norden does when they are expressed by Manilius. 

3 F. excepts the Epicureans, of course, and would, I suppose, except the later sceptics too. 

“To the bibliography of this subject the study of Marian Plezia, De Commentariis 
Isagogicis (Krakow, 1949) should now be added. F.’s description (348-349) of the atti- 
tude of young men of this period to the place of philosophy in education is probably 
correct, but he has failed to notice the amusing fact that Plato in Republic 497 E-498 B 
says the same thing about the young men of his time. Can it be that it is an attitude not 
peculiar to any age or country ? 
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doxographies in place of the direct study of the original philosophical 
writings. The effect in blunting the individuality of the various philo- 
sophical systems F. believes was further accentuated by the use which 
the New Academy and Sceptics made of doxographies to play off the 
theories of one school against another; eclectic dogmatism would be the 
natural réaction to this sort of subtle and exhaustive negative criticism. 

With this introduction, in which at the end he has argued that the doxo- 
graphies used by Cicero had their primary source in the New Academy, 
F. passes to Cicero’s Testimony to the Cosmic Religion in De Natura 
Deorum 2, the De Re Publica and De Legibus, and the Somnium Sci- 
pionis. The upshot of this, the longest chapter in the book, is that the 
first of these writings shows that in the Hellenistic epoch the cosmic re- 
ligion was enriched by the notion that God is present even in the meanest 
beings since all things are penetrated by the divine vs vétalis, that the 
second and third show how the cosmic religion annexed the domain of 
political science and joined with the needs of the time to give birth to the 
theory of a universal politics, and that the last reveals the development of 
the eschatology of the cosmic religion in the doctrine that the soul, a frag- 
ment of the divine Reason, returns after death to God and enjoys bea- 
titude in the direct contemplation of the cosmic system. Save for the Ci- 
ceronian exaltation of patriotic virtue the Somnium is, according to F., 
a tissue of commonplaces of the Hellenistic epoch, whereas in the De 
Republica and De Legibus, Cicero, being concerned with the religious 
doctrines that uphold the state, was entirely serious and provides an 
explanation of the special suitability of the cosmic religion to the pecu- 
liar needs of the Romans, while of De Natura Deorum 2 only the second 
part can be used as evidence for the cosmic religion in the second century 
or first part of the first century B. C.}. 

The other text which F. treats as a witness to this eclectic dogmatism is 
the pseudo-Aristotelian De Mundo. This he translates in its entirety 
except for 393 A 9-396 A 27, of which he gives a detailed outline, dates at 
the beginning of our era?, and assigns to the literary genre of ‘Introduc- 
tions’ to which such manuals as that of Cleomedes belong. Written for 


1F. agrees with Reinhardt that two different sources were used for the two main di- 
visions of this book; he argues that the source of the second part was a continuous trea- 
tise on Providence which bore fervent testimony to the cosmic religion, but he argues 
against Reinhardt that this same source may have treated providential Nature as at once 
an immanent force and an architectonic Reason. Without entering the controversy over 
the sources of this book, I should suggest that neither F. nor Reinhardt makes proper 
allowance for Cicero’s ability to manipulate his sources for the purposes of the characters 
in his dialogue (cf. L. Edelstein, StudIt. N.S. 11, 1934, 131-183, especially 182-183). 
It is also remarkable that F. in his account of Cicero’s attitude toward the traditional re- 
ligion of Rome vis-a-vis philosophical theology neglects the formulation of a similar 
conception by Q. Mucius Scaevola and Varro (cf. the references in Ueberweg-Praechter, 
Die Philosophie des Altertums!*, 470-71 and 477 and for the ascription of this formula- 
tion to Panaetius cf. Van Straaten, Panétius, 259-262). 

® He argues that some time must be allowed for the edition of Aristotle’s works by 
Andronicus about 40 B. C. to become widely known and that a terminus ante quem is 
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people of the world it was given an ostentatious dress, and to suit the 
fashion of the age that desired every study of the cosmos to be elevating 
it turns scientific considerations into a preachment. F. stresses in this mo- 
nument of eclectic dogmatism three points of doctrine which were to 
have an important place in the theological literature of the first two cen- 
turies of the empire: the unity of God; the polyonomy of God; and the 
infinite removal of God from terrestrial things, a doctrine which became 
characteristic of gnosticism but which in the De Mundo is confused with 
Stoic elements that lead to the contrary doctrine of pantheism. A mix- 
ture like this, he points out, is to be found in the Asclepius. 

All three chapters of the final section of the book are concerned with 
Philo. This may at first appear strange in view of F.s vehement insis- 
tence that Philo had no system at all, that his philosophical statements 
are always the banalities of a manual, without substance or life, used only 
as commonplaces to illustrate a Biblical text or to give occasion for a 
rhetorical development, that there is not an original reflection in all his 
writings, and that what is his own is simply a sincere love of the Bible 
and a genuine tendency to a vague ‘intellectual mysticism’. F. himself 
explains that Philo, being a perfect example of the average cultivated 
man manufactured by the dozen in the Hellenistic schools, is important 
primarily as evidence of the mixed culture that shortly afterwards pro- 
duced the Hermetic writings; and he devotes more than a third of the 
whole section to listing literary, scientific, philosophical, and mystical 
themes that appear in Philo’s writings and identifying them as Helle- 
nistic or Alexandrian commonplaces. 


Most of this identification is obviously correct; but at times he argues that a Philonic 
theme must have been current in Alexandrian circles because it also occurs in the Her- 
metic writings and the author of these could not have borrowed anything from Philo}, 
and then one wonders whether his eagerness to prove everything in Philo a common- 
place may not have been motivated in part by his unwillingness to admit Philonic in- 
fluence upon the Hermetica. However that may be, Philo regards the contemplation of the 
world to be a form of wisdom in so far as it leads to the knowledge of God but also to be 
dangerous because it may tempt one to regard the created universe and its parts as gods 
and accord them the honors due only to their creator. He consistently and insistently 
maintained that God is transcendent, not immanent; contemplation of the world can 
bring recognition of His existence, but any notion of the divine essence, full understand- 
ing of which can come only from His own revelation, can be achieved only by the 
different way of contemplating one’s own intellect, knowing one’s own self. It might be 
thought that this is at least a significant philosophical conception and an original appli- 
cation of the inspiration of the Symposium to the philosophical interpretation of the 
Jewish scriptures. F. sees in it, however, the merging of two different Platonic tendencies 
of Hellenistic religious thought which met in Alexandria and which Philo tried to re- 


provided by Philo, whose common comparison of God with the Great King and his body- 
guard must have been copied from De Mundo 398 A 10ff. This latter argument is un- 
convincing, for, even if the influence was not the other way around, the comparison 
could have been suggested to Philo by scriptural passages (cf. Wolfson, Philo I 220f.). 

1E.g. Philo’s conception of God as témog, concerning which cf. Wolfson, Philo I 
247 ff., and the notion of the insemination of the soul with virtue or vice. 
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concile by representing them as successive stages of the same ascent to God!. Philo is 
significant only because he prepares one to understand the merging of these two ten- 
dencies in Hermetism, where they appear together even in a single treatise, a merging 
that F. ascribes to the cosmopolitan atmosphere of Alexandria. 
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ERRATUM 


To be inserted on page 467: 


1 This in spite of his cogent remarks that Philo’s references to the cosmos in terms 
borrowed from Stoicism are in his mouth merely edifying metaphors never meant 
literally and that his use of the conventional Stoic terminology in connection with the 
soul is never to be taken literally either. 
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R. E. Wrrr. Albinus and the History of Middle Platonism. 
Cambridge University Press, 198%. Pp. xii -+ 147. 


This, the third volume to be published in the new Cambridge 
Classical Studies, is an examination of the epitome of Platonic 
philosophy which bears the title ‘AAxwéov Si8acKadixds roy 
Tdrovos 8cypdrwv. The last two chapters of the book are de- 
voted to an investigation of the identity of the author and to 
his place in the history of Platonism; the bulk of the work, the 
first seven chapters, is an analysis of the structure and philo- 
sophical content of the epitome with the main purpose of deter- 
mining the sources of the interpretation of Plato which it 
presents. 

A review of the evidence concerning the name ’AAxivoos leads 
to agreement with the conclusion of Freudenthal that both the 
Didaskalikos and the Prologus were written by a single author, 
Albinus; but Freudenthal’s theory that our text is only a late 
and abbreviated edition of the original is rejected. In the last 
chapter the position of Albinus as a “typical middle Platonist ” 
is more closely defined, and his theology and psychology are 
compared with those of Plotinus; Dr. Witt decides that Albinus 
was probably of little importance for Plotinus. The conclusion 
of the first part of the investigation is that the Didaskalikos, 
though mainly dependent upon the system of Antiochus of 

on, is directly derived from Arius Didymus, who in his 
account of Plato, while borrowing from Antiochus, introduced of 
his own accord elements from Aristotle and the Old Academy 
which Antiochus himself had not used. To reach this result 
Dr. Witt, after identifying the general Stoic and Peripatetic 
elements in the Didaskalikos and calling attention to the traces 
of Xenocratean doctrine to be found therein, sketches the charac- 
teristics and consequences of the eclecticism of Antiochus, estab- 
lishes the sources from which his doctrines may be determined, 
and then proceeds to study systematically the doctrines in the 
Didaskalikos for agreement or incompatibility with those of 
Antiochus. Agreement in part with Antiochus, in part with 
Arius, and the presence of Posidonian elements as well as influ- 
ences of the Old Academy, all this leads to the decision that the 
influence of both Antiochus and Posidonius is indirect; then, 
supposing that the author used a single doxographical source, 
Dr. Witt decides that this source was most probably Arius 
“whose account of Plato would naturally be coloured by the 
views not only of Antiochus but of Posidonius also.” The inti- 
mate relationship of the De Platone of Apuleius, Hippolytus’ 


American Journal of Philology 58 (1938), pp. 351-356. 
Reprinted by permission of the Johns Hopkins University Press. 
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account of Plato (Refut., I, 19), and the Didaskalikos is reas- 
serted (after Howald and Sinko) ; but for the Arian work which 
is the source of all three Dr. Witt holds to the Epitome, Teject- 
ing—though not in very decisive terms—Howald’s hypothetical 
Arian handbook “ A.” 

That Albinus used the Epitome of Arius cannot, I think, be 
denied ; and Dr. Witt presents cogent objections to the bh: i 
that Antiochus is the direct source of the Didaskalikos. His own 
conclusion, however, requires the assumption that Albinus used 
a single doxographical source; and this leads him far beyond 
the point warranted by his evidence. Proposed as a possibility 
on p. 96 and taken for granted on p. 103, the hypothesis of a 
single source is presumably supported by the attempt in the 
intervening pages to show that the Didaskalikos, De Platone, 
and Hippolytus, Refut., I, 19 are intimately related. Yet, in 
order to maintain that the De Platone and Didaskalikos have as 
their single source the Epitome of Arius, Dr. Witt has to sup- 
pose that Apuleius “ considerable liberties with his orig- 
inal”; but then why presume that Albinus may not have done 
the same? It is not plausible to suppose that the pee of Gaius 
and the editor of his lectures could tae followed the Epitome of 
Arius without allowing the influence of Gaius to ifest itself 
in his treatment of that source. 

I do not wish, however, to argue the psychological improba- 
bilities of the “ Hinquellenprinzip,” to which Witt hi objects 
when Strache uses it (pp. 27, 95), but only to point out that the 
desire to establish Arius’ Epitome as the source of the Didas- 
kalikos has now and ag led to errors in the interpretation of 
the Didaskalikos itself. In the attempt to reconcile the De 
Platone and the Didaskalikos Witt says, for example, that the 
identification of 4 wAavepévy re Kal pevoth oboia with rd uy dv 
“jis probably implied in chapter XXXV” of the latter work 
(p. 100, n. 2); but this chapter merely reproduces the doctrine 
ot the Sophist concerning 73 py} dv as “ otherness ” and contains 
no hint of such an identification. It is the same thesis which 
induces him to cite the “ hominem ab stirpe ipsa neque absolute 
malum nec bonum nasci” of Apuleius as a point of agreement 
with the of8 awdyras dvOpéxovs 4 orovbalous dva } gpavdous of 


2 Witt cites Didaskalikos, p. 189, 18-20: Ser: 88 rd ph Sy... nerd 
cureupdoens ris xpos Erepov, Exep xal r@ xpory Ser: wapéwera:. Hermann 
reads: for: 82 rd uh by, cad’ 8 éaxotera:, ob YiAh dwdgdacis rou Srros [cf. 
Sophist 257 B-C], ddd perd cureupdoews ris xpds Erepoy [cf. Sophist 
258 A-B], Sxep xal ry rpéxy beri waptwera: [Sophist 259 B, 256 E-257 A 
and cf. p. 189, 20-22]. So with p. 189, 15-18 cf. Sophiet 258 E 6 ff. and 238 
C-239 A. With either reading the implication is not that 4 pevor) obola 
is rd ud by but, quite to the contrary, that even the idea of being itself 
has the attribute u} Sy. Of the Lsagoerer cited above, Witt’s Loot 
Platonioi contain only 258 E which is equated with p. 189, 20. 
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Albinus (p. 101). The order in which Apuleius treats the five 
senses Witt admits is not that oz the Didaskalikos, but he calls it 
significant that in the latter work the order “which is exactly 
the reverse of the Platonic is the arrangement recognized b: 
Arius Didymus” (p. 102). This is an unfortunate statement, 
for in Arius, Frag. Phys., 15 (Doz. Graec., p. 456, 1) the order 
“sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch ” refers to Aristotle, not to 
Plato. Furthermore, the reason for this order is not far to seek, 
since it is the order followed by Aristotle himself in the De 
Anima (418 A 26-424.A15). Finally, lest the use of this Aris- 
totelian order in the treatment of Plato be itself considered an 
indication that Arius is the source, let it be noted that Theo- 
phrastus himself followed this order in reporting Plato’s theory 
of the senses (Doz. Graec., p. 500, 7-18).* 

The passage on the ideas in the De Platone (I, chap. 6) is, 
according to Witt, “like the opening of Didaskalikos XII cer- 
tainly derived from Arius Didymus” (p. 99). Now the opening 
of Didaskalikos XII does appear to be an abridgment of the 
fragment of Arius preserved by Eusebius (cf. Diels, Dox. Graec., 
3 447) ; but, whereas elsewhere in the Didaskalikos (chaps. IX, 

[p. 164, 26-27, 37], XIV [p. 169, 38-35]) the ideas are said 
to be the thoughts of God, this doctrine does not occur in the 
fragment of Arius or in the Albinus passage parallel to it. 
Witt says that “we may conjecture” that Arius placed the 
ideas in the mind of God, his argument being that Didaskaltkos 
XII is similar to IX and that “it is natural to conclude that 
both chapters are derived from Arius, and that the omission in 
XII has no significance” (p. 75 and note 2). This is just to 
assume the thesis that has to be proved, namely that the Didas- 
kalikos was derived from a single source. Moreover, if Albinus 
copied this doctrine from the Epitome which was also the source 
of the De Platone, why does Apuleius not describe the ideas as 


*In De Seneu 439 A 7 Aristotle lists the sensibilia in this order and 
it prebelly became conventional after Theophrastus who uses it in his 
of Empedocles (Dox. Graec., pp. 500, 19-502, 5), Cleidemus 
(sbid., p. 510, 4-11), and Democritus (tbid., pp. 513, 10-515, 22: sight, 
hearing, “the other senses”), though his order for Alcmaeon, Anaxa- 
, and oe ee is different in each case (ibid., pp. 506, 23 ff.; 507, 
Sa; 510, 14ff.). Epicurus (Ad. Herod., §§ 46-53) uses the order: 
t, hearing, smell (the other two not being treated); Chrysippus 
(St. Vet. Frag., I, p. 238, 36) listed the five senses in the Aristotel: 
order, preceded however by ¢wvj which he treated separately. It is 
not quite true to call this order “exactly the reverse of the Platonic” 
either, for, although in the Timaeus from 61 C to 68 D tactile qualities, 
flavors, odors, sounds, and colors are discussed in that order, Plato has 
already discussed sight and hearing in 45 B-47D, so that one might 
treat the sections on sounds and colors as subsidiary and, follow: 
the Timaeus strictly, get for the Platonic order: sight, hearing, touch, 
taste, smell. The order of Apuleius (sight, hearing, taste, touch, smell) 
is very close to this. 
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thoughts of God?* It can hardly be more likely that Apuleius 
tically excised from Arius references to this doctrine 

that its occurrence in Albinus is to be credited to a source 
other than that common to the Didaskalikos and the De Platone. 
At the same time it would have been more helpful to analyze 
more fully the content of chap. IX than to insist that it is 
similar to XII “save that the idea is not once again defined as 
1s Oeov.” For example, it would be of some importance to 
notice that the second sentence (p. 163, ne | is reproduced 
almost exactly by Chalcidius (In Tim., § 339 [p. 363, 5-11]) 
just before he comments upon Timaeus 51 D-E, which is the 
source of the last argument in chap. IX (p. 164, 1-5, not noted 
in Witt’s Loci Platonict). Witt is impressed by Theiler’s com- 
pee of Varro’s identification of the ideas, “ exemplum secun- 
lam quod fiat,” and Minerva with the statement of Albinus: 
ob povoy éx twds eort yeyowws, GAD Kal td twos... Kal wpds TE 
(p. 163, 35-37) ; he, as well as Theiler, takes this designation 
of the idea then to indicate the theory of “the thoughts of 
God” (p. 72). Even in Albinus, however, this passage (p. 163, 
84-37; cf. p. 163, 16-18) is an argument for the existence of 
ideas which has no real connection with that particular inter- 
pretation of them. A comparison of Alexander, Metaph., p. 88, 
20 ff. shows that neither the designation of the idea as wpds 6 
nor the argument in full involves any such doctrine (xai é rev 
Teraypévws ywopévwy alriay A€yov 7d xpds doris yivecOal 1 wapd- 
8aypa, rotro 8 ryv iBéav dva: [possibly from Aristotle’s De 
Idets; cf. Robin, La Théorie Plat. des Idées, note 19]). A 
similar criticism must be made of Witt’s argument that Dio- 
genes Laertius, III, 13 shows “that the view of the ideas as 
the thoughts of God was held by some members of the Academy 
contemporary with Alkimos.” Witt contends (p. 71) that in 


*In De Platone, chap. XII there is the definition “ providentiam esse 
divinam sententiam, conservatricem prosperitatis eius cuius causa tale 
suscepit officium; divinam legem esse fatum per quod inevitabiles 
cogitationes dei atque incepta conplentur.” “In this passage,” Witt 
remarks, “xpévoa is identifiable with God’s vofuara” (p. 100). If 

this he means that the passage identifies zpé»oa and the ideas, he 
ould have to admit that it is inconsistent with the fragment of Arius 
which distinguishes God’s xpéyoa from the ideas (Doz. Graeo., p. 447 A 
24-27, cf. Didaskalikos, p. 167, 9-11). Apuleius’ definition of providentia 
no more implies that the ideas are thoughts of God, however, than does 
the diavondels xparov udv bri. . . of Didaskalikos, chap. XII (p. 167, 21), 
which passage Witt himself in his final section (pp. 133 f.) marks as in- 
consistent with the theology of chap. X and the interpretation of God’s 
relation to the world-soul (p. 164, 35-37; cf. P; 169, 31-35), where again 
the ideas appear as thoughts of God. Here, incidentally, the world-soul 
is represented as droBdéwouga xpos ra vénra abrov (sctl. Tov Geov) .. 
bpreudrn riésv éxelvov vonudrwr (p. 169, 33-85) whereas in chap. XII xpés 
rive, day xbopov dwoBhéworros, wapddeyya drdépxovear is said of God 
himself (p. 167, 7). 
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calling the idea dt&éy re xai vénna Alcimus implied that God 
was the thinker; yet Alexander refers to a theory of the ideas 
as dt&a and voypara according to which, his arguments show 
however, these “eternal thoughts” were not supposed to be 
thoughts of God (Metaph., pp. 92, 18-28; 103, 1-4).* 

Some discussion is wanted also of the interesting p 
concerning the extent of the world of ideas and the disagreement 
among Platonists there indicated (p. 163, 22-27; n.b. otre yap 
trois rAcloros rav awd TlAdrwvos dpéoxa ...); this passage is an 
important piece of evidence for the history of a Synaptic 
which touched the very foundation of Platonism and for whi 
we have testimony reaching from Aristotle’s De Ideis (cf. 
Metaphysics 990 B 10-17; Alexander, Metaph., pp. 79-83) and 
the seventh Platonic epistle (342 D) to Proclus (e. g. In Parm., 
V, p. 63 [Cousin]: obre tiv xaxéy i8das cigolcopey &s tives Tey 
TlAarwvixay). 

Such omissions are not to be expected in a book which the 
author claims to be “an exhaustive examination of the Didas- 
kalikos itself” (pp. ix and 2); the truth is that the desire to 
establish Arius as Albinus’ source often eclipses entirely the 
interest in the Didaskalikos itself. This is not to deny the im- 
portance of establishing the historical connections of such a 
work as the Didaskalikos nor to depreciate the value of Dr. 


*Bince the description of the idea as rénua is in the Alcimus passage 
followed by 8d xal gnow dv rH dioa ras lddas dordvas Kabdwep wapadelyyara 
and this is practically a verbal quotation of Parmenides 132 D (rd par 
el8n raita Gowep wapadelyyara éordvar dy rH pice) which follows imme- 
diately the refutation of the thesis that each idea is a »émua é» yxais, 
the Alcimus passage (if the text is right; cf. Breitenbach et al., app. 
crit., ad loc.) may be simply a stupid misinterpretation of Pocmuntae 
132 B-D. Aristotle, De Anima 429 A 27 (ol Adyorres rhy yuxhy clr 
rémov eldéy), however, points to an interpretation of the ideas as 
“thoughts "—and not thoughts of God—at least as early as Aristotle, 
and the Parmenides passage itself is evidence for this (cf. Friedlander, 
Die Platonischen Schriften, pp. 466f.). Those who discuss the origin 
of the “thoughts of God” theory seem to overlook this indication that 
it was preceded by a theory of ideas as “thoughts of men.” The 
historical transition to “thoughts of God” is lacking, although Aris- 
totelian influence in that direction is highly probable (cf. R. M. Jones, 
Class. Phil., XXI, pp. 324-326; Witt, p. 73, against Theiler). For 
Witt’s attempt (p. 71) to establish Xenocratean influence on the doc- 
trine, however, I can find no evidence. He cites only frag. 60 in ta’ Bonk 
of his statement that Xenocrates “regarded the d or World 
. +. as the Number in which the Ideas are contained” so that “since 
he called both Monad and Dyad Gods” he could be said in a sense to 
have held that the Ideas are contained in God. Frag. 60, which merely 
defines the soul as.self-moving number, is apparently a mistake for 
frog. 15 where alone the world-soul is identified with the dyad, an 
identification itself open to grave doubt (cf. Jones, Platonism of Plu- 
taroh, pp. 97 ff.) ; but nowhere is this dyad said to “contain the ideas,” 
and whether it were the determinate dyad, as Heinze contends, or the 
indeterminate it is hard to see how it could. 
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Witt’s contribution to the study of the history of Platonism but 
only to suggest that neglect of significant parts of the text in 
question cannot help weakening the conclusions concerning those 
historical connections. Of the same order is the temptation to 
overlook significant differences in seeking similarities which will 
help to establish the source. Dr. Witt in refuting Strache and 
Theiler points out that for all the likenesses between Antiochus 
and the Didaskalikos there are important differences. Yet in 
his own positive argument he is not always guiltless of the same 
kind of error. His eagerness to find doctrines of the Old 
Academy, for example, makes him discover on p. 165, 32 the 
theory of indivisible lines (pp. 17, 77-78), although Albinus 
gays merely xal yap rd éxiaedov xpdrepov 4 7d odpa Kal %) ypappi 
mpotepov 4 7d éximedov. This, given only as an example of the 
priority of a part to that of which it is a part, does not, of 
course, imply that the line is indivisible (cf. also p. 165, 16-17: 
i vojoayres, dra ypappiy, xal reAevtaiov rd onpeiov) ; even 
3 Aristotle the point is not “part” of a line (Physics 241A 
8).° 
In spite of such omissions and occasional errors, however, 
Dr. Witt’s detailed study is in the main sound; and, whether or 
not he has made it plausible that Arius was the chief source, 
he has done good service in analyzing the kind of Platonism 
represented by the Didaskalikos. His final chapter is particu- 
larly illuminating ; and attention should be called to his analysis, 
among the sources for the study of Antiochus, of Clement’s 
Stromateis VIII. It is to be hoped that Dr. Witt will soon 
publish the critical text of the Drdaskalikos which along with 
the present study was presented as a Cambridge Dissertation. 


* Similarly far-fetched is the contention (p. 15) that the account of 
Abyos in chapter IV is ultimately Xenocratean. Xenocrates had a triple 
division (éwiorjun, 36fa, alodnois) whereas Albinus has only émorgpy 
and 8éfa and makes the correlate of the latter ra alc@nra, ita dexd 
being alcOnois (p. 154, 28-29), The definition of alc@nos (p. 154, 29) 
should be compared with the Platonic Definitions 414C; its ultimate 
source is Philebus 33 E-34 A as that of urjun (p. 154, 34) is Philebus 
34.410 and that of 36g (pr 184, 35) is Philebus 39 A (cf. p. 155, 12-15 
with Philebus 39 B-C). e ultimate source of rd BéBatoy connected 
with éx.orjun, of 86g with the opposite, on p. 154, 22 ff. is Philebus 
58 E-59C. None of these parallels is given in Witt’s Loot Platoniot; 
instead he compares parts of chap. IV with Sextus, Adv. Math., VII, 
216 ff. (pp. 53-55). 
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Pra;rs Louis. Albinos: Epitomé. Paris, “ Les Belles Lettres,” 1945. 
Pp. xxxiii + 184. 

This book is a critical edition and translation of that “exposition 
of Plato’s principal doctrines” which hitherto has been generally 
available only in the third volume of the “ Didot Plato” and in the 
sixth volume of Hermann’s Teubner edition of Plato’s Dialogues? 
where it is called &8acxadtxds rev [lAdrevos Soyudrey and is ascribed 
to ’AAxivoos. Dr. Louis like almost all modern critics adopts Freu- 
denthal’s explanation of *AA«wdov as a palaeographical error for 
*AABivov; in the matter of the title he follows Diels and Alline, 
holding that "Ex:rous}, which appears in three of the oldest MSS, is 
authentic rather than A:dacxaAuxds, which most of the MSS display.* 

For the constitution of the present text ten MSS were used, 
whereas Hermann based his text upon two MSS only and according 
to Louis often gave erroneous reports of these.* To the best of my 
observation Louis’s text differs from that of Hermann in 82 places. 
Most of these changes represent MS readings unknown to Hermann 
or neglected by him; but two are emendations of Chantraine’s,* and 
eight are emendations proposed by Louis himself. The present text 


1R. E. Witt in the preface to his study, Albinus and the History of 
Middle Platonism (Cambridge, 1937), states that he had submitted along 
with his dissertation an emended text, critical apparatus, and new 
translation of the Didaskalikos, the publication of which was precluded 
by considerations of space. 

* Since the first line of the work itself declares it to be ra» xupiwrdrer 
TlAdrwvos 8cypdrwr . . . ddacxadla, this has more claim to the honor 
of being the “authentic title,” if we must speak of such a thing, than 
any superscription in our MSS. 

These two were Parisinus gr. 1962 (P) and Parisinus gr. 1309 (Q), 
however, the former of which is according to Louis the best MS and the 
latter the oldest of those among his MSS which descend from the arche- 
type through a copy other than P. 

“VI, 10 (p. 160, 11 Hermann) : Svoua; XV, 3 (p. 171, 29 Hermann) : 
épolw». Hereafter the references by chapter and section are to the text 
of Louis; those by page and line in parentheses are to that of Hermann. 

*X, 1 (p. 164,9): advo for perovela MSS; X, 4 (p. 165, 8): ddidgdopor 
for Siapopd MSS; XIV, 1 (p. 169, 14): 1d per 3) oupara <ovryiords, 
pe teed duparvouevor; XIX, 2 (p. 174, 7): Tt xaridy for 7d xarcdy MSS; 

1X, 3 (p. 174, 19): ded yMorrqs for dw’ adrys MSS; XXVIII, 1 (p. 
181, 24): drOpsxe for Ar9pwxor MSS (cf. Republic, 613 B 1); XXIX, 1 
(p. 182, 16-17): ra 38 dy el8ec adris- Aoyixal 3) for ry 82 dv eld adrys- 
doyixal 8 MSS; XXX, 5 (p. 184, 19): ebwab}s for dxashs MSS. Of 
these the first, second, fifth, and sixth are at least plausible. The third 
(XIV, 1) is improbable, for the unanswered dy supports Hermann’s 
assumption of a lacuna later in the sentence. The fourth (XIX, 2) 
is at t unnecessary. In place of the seventh (XXIX, 1) I should 

refer to read ro& 82 [dv] ef8e: adris Noyixal re xal al wept rd Adoyor ... : 
"The two species of virtue are intellectual virtues and those of the 
unreasoning part of the soul”; misunderstanding of the dual caused 
both the insertion of é» and the cha: to rg. e eighth (XXX, 5) 
assumes an improbable use of cbretts; and I suspect that dwraé}s dy 


American Journal of Philology 70 (1949), pp. 76-80. 
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is certainly a closer sepcamaton to what Albinus wrote than any 
hitherto published, and it is moreover equipped with the first really 
critical apparatus of the writing yet to 4 made available to the 
public. As one might have expected, however, at least three-fourths 
of the four score variations from the text of Hermann do not affect 
the meaning of Albinus as it was represented by the earlier text. As 
fair examples of the more interesting improvements resulting from 
Louis’s wider and more accurate knowledge of the MSS may be men- 
tioned airds 17 éavrod dice in X, 3 instead of Hermann’s abrov 13 
oyna dica (p. 164, 33) and cuprayés in XVIII, 1 (cf. Timacus 
45 C4) instead of Hermann’s ovuwadss (p. 173, 19). On the other 
hand, in VI, 5 Louis has printed ré dpa wowy in place of Hermann’s 
ti dpa wowv (p. 159, 4), presumably because the best MSS have 7d, 
although QS RT have ri; but here ri must be correct, unless we are 
to suppose that Albinus did not know the nature of the third figure 
of which this is an illustration. In XXXI, 1 Louis has adopted 
Hermann’s “ emendation” dya$éy for the xaxdy of the MSS, retain- 
ing however the clause rdvrws 6 rowovros éfamdrnra: which Hermann 
bracketed (p. 185, 3-4); but xaxdy is correct, for drocovounodpevos 
means not “retirer de” but the opposite and the whole sentence as 
the MSS give it means: “ And if ose has recourse to evil, such a 
person is assuredly deceived in his intention to get rid of a greater 
evil by means of some lesser evil; and in this way his course 
will be involuntary.” In a few places the reading of the MSS which 
Louis prints is plainly corrupt. So in X, 7 he retains ré dowyaroy 
atvro dva: as did Hermann (p. 166, 1); his own translation assumes 
adrév, however, which should be written instead of adré® (cf. gywv, 

. 165, 33, which antees the gender of the subsequent ambiguous 
Forms}. In XXV, 4 Louis prints én re without recorded variant 
where Hermann read ér: 82 (p. 178, 10); but both syntax and logic 
require subordination of this first clause, a requirement which could 
be easily met by reading éwe re. In XXXII, 1 Louis like Hermann 
(p. 185, 26) reads xai rd Auérepa Epya ovd’ ép’ jpyiv (though P, the 
oldest MS, omits 74) which he translates “et bien qu’elles apparais- 
sent dans nos actions, elles ne dépendent pas de nous”; this cannot 
be extracted from the Greek, and the following sentence shows that 
the author cannot have called the ra@n our actions, so that ean | 
like Shorey’s suggestion to read a negative in place of ra is call 
for (C. P., III [1908], p. 97). In XXXIV, 2 Louis retains abrovopy 
(p. 188, 22 Hermann) which he translates “aura sa fonction pro- 
pre”; but, while the context requires some such meaning, abrovouj 
will not supply it, and the text here is certainly unsound. 

The translation, which is printed on alternate pages, though gener- 
ally adequate to the Greek of Albinus, nevertheless contains more 
inaccuracies than there is here room or need to list. A few of the 
more serious ones must be mentioned, however. The translation of 
IV, 5 (p. 155, 12-14), “ Lorsque l’ame, aprés avoir fagonné par la 
sang ses opinions & V’aide de sensations et de souvenirs contemple 
les premidres comme les seconds bye en dérivent, . . .” miseonstrues 
77 Savoia and inverts the sense of the Greek which means: “ When- 
vis en ghould simply be excised as a marginal note made by some strict 
Stoic reader, for sentence has better balance without it 

“This was suggested by Shorey, O. P., III (1908), p. 97. 
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ever the soul after having fashioned judgments out of sensation and 
memory looks in thought to these (judgments) as if to those things from 
which they were derived (i.e. to the sensations themselves)... .”* 
In VIII, 3 (p. 163, 4) e péAAa xara way 8€yecOa: ra fy means 
“if it is going to receive the forms throughout all its extent” (cf. 
Timaeus 51 A 2) and not “s'il faut qu’elle regoive absolument toutes 
les formes.” In IX, 1 (p. 163, 20) “a la nature” may be only a 
misprint for “a la matiere” as a translation of rj dAy.® In X, 4 
kara peroynv ydp Twos ora obros Kal udAwora dyabdrnros (p. 165, 
7-8) means “ tor he would exist by participation in something and 
especially in goodness,” not “car s’il est une chose a laquelle il par- 
ticipe, c’est certainement le bien,” a translation which mistakes both 
the Greek and the argument.® To translate advras dvOpurovs 
«+. mapa wdvras Urxovs .. . wapa ra (ga in XII, 1 (pp. 166, 37- 
167, 2) “en comparant tous les hommes, . . . en comparant tous les 
chevaux, . . . en partant des étres animés . . .” is to betray amazing 
ignorance of the technical use of rapa to express the existence of the 
ideas apart from the particulars (cf. Phaedo 74 .A 11 and Aristotle’s 
distinction in Anal. Post. 77 A 5-7). The first lines of XIII, 3 (p. 
169, 3-5) present a small problem; but éxveiro wey rd mparov rois 
tyveowy cannot mean “se mouvait d’abord & leur image,” which would 
not make sense even if the Greek could bear such a meaning. fois 
tyveow and the preceding rovros must go together: “matter im- 
pressed with these traces moved at first in disorder.” The problem 
18 td rot Oeov which precedes % 5An and causes doctrinal difficulty. 
It should be deleted, I think, as a false anticipation of the phrase 
in dra two tov Geov which follows (cf. dray dq Twos Oeds in Timacus 
53B). In XIII, 3 (p. 169, 9-10) ra Aewropepécrepa does not mean 
“les plus légers” nor does rav d8pouepecrépwv mean “les plus com- 
pacts,” for the latter are things “consisting of coarser particles” 
(the former consisting of finer particles) so that they are really lees 
compact, as is shown by Timaeus 58 B 2-5 which indicates also that 
es ras... xéspas does not mean “les lieux qu’occupent les plus 
compacts” but “ the interstitial epaces of the coarser bodies.” wdyra 
82 1a dAcyualvovra id yoAns rovro wéxovbe in XXII (p. 176, 1) 


7On the following words, dvafwypdgnow rd rootroy 3 Iddrev xadsi 
tof bre 88 Kal gpayraciay, Louis hag a note (note 39) referring to 
Theaetetus 161E and Sophist 263D for ¢avracia in the sense of 
“imagination,” which it means in neither passage (cf. a ea 264B1 
where ¢alvera: shows that it means “appearing” in its widest sense) ; 
the appropriate reference for this statement of Albinus is Philebus 
40 A9: xal 3h cal rd darrdcuara efurypagdnudra. 

*So in VI, 6 (p. 32 of the translation) a clause, s’il n’a ni commence- 
ment ni milieu ni fin, has been dropped before “il n’a pas de limites” 
(a case of haplography), and in X, 8 the translation of 4 sip (p. 166, 8) 
is missing. Kost of the misprints in the volume can be corrected by 
the reader at sight; the following, however, are not transparent: in 
note 134 for IX read IV, in note 161 for 52b read 53b, in note 314 
for 62 e-63 a read 61 e-62a, in note 374 des animaua should apparently 
be de l’ame, in note 436 for Dialogues suspects read Dialogues apo- 
oryphes, and in note 475 for 338 read 33c. 

*xard peroxy» causes Louis trouble in XXVII, 4 (p. 180, 37) also, 
for he translates ra 8 xard perox}y there “les biens susceptibles de 
participation,” though it means the opposite; “things that are good 
by participation ( in the true )” 
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means that “everything that is inflamed is s0 because of bile,” not 
“toutes les inflammations causées par la bile produizent aussi ces 
affections.” Timaeus 85 B 5-7, to Phich Louis refers, should have 
saved him from this careless mistake. It is still worse, however, when 
he translates ws SeiEopey in XXIII, 1 (p. 176, 8) “ comme nous |’avons 
montré,” not seeing apparently that the future refers to the proof 
of the immortality of the soul to be given in chap. XXV. A slip of 
the pen may have been reg) SEV G for “ avant le mort” as a trans- 
lation of pera Odvaroy in x V, 2 (p.177, 35); a when Louis wrote 
“avec elle” for pera ravryy in EXx1v (p. 188, 28), he was 
the contrad trying to mtigate by means uv; this impossible rendering 

e contradiction between the text of Albinus as he reads it (rplrmy 

thv Snpoxpatucny Kal perd ravrny Thy dAcyapyuyy) and Republic 555 
i B, where democracy follows oligarchy. oe translation of w)co- 
vile vy 7@ AvweioOa: in XXXII, 2 (p. 186, 5), “il est submergé par 
le chagrin,” with the note that xAcovafey is not Platonic but is found 
in Timaeus Locrus, disregards the nuance of Stoic terminology (xd0os 
= wheovdlovoa Spur, cf. S.V.F., III, p. 180, 8 ff.); Albinus means 
that the person who is afraid has an excess of pain, though he has 
not been entirely deprived of pleasure. 

Louis has generally paid ineufficient attention to the Peripatetic 
and Stoic influence upon Albinus’ manner of expression as well as 
upon his manner of interpretation. To be sure, the notes which are 
subjoined to the translation are meant not to be a “ commen ” 
but only to indicate the passages in the Platonic corpus from which 
Albinus borrowed,!° ad even so they do refer now and again to 
Aristotelian or to Stoic usage. The very presence of a few such 
references, however, may give the impression that these references 
exhanst the subject, and the reader should be forewarned that this 
is not the case. No observation is made even upon such obviously 
and distinctively Aristotelian passages as the classification of theo- 
retical knowledge in III, 4 (pp. 153, Pada 4), the &&» inseparable 
from matter which are distinguished from the ideas in IV, 7 (p. 155, 
34-36), or in X, 2-3 the distinction between the mind in potency and 
the mind which actually knows all things at once and always (p. 164, 
17-18), the unmoved mover that moves as the object of desire (‘p. 164, 
20-24), and the argument whereby it is established that the first yous 
can have no other object than itself (p. 164, 24-26). No indication 
is given of such simple facts as that uous & évvowa_is Stoic termi- 
nology which in IV, 6 (p. 155, 21-29) ‘Albinns tries to adapt to 
Platonism, that in dealing with hypothetical syllogisms Albinus uses 
the technical terminology of the Stoics (e. g. VI, 7 [p. 159, 22]), that 
the words which in XIV, 6 (p. 170, 20-23) ” precede the famous 
quotation from the Timaeus, to which reference is duly made in note 
220, are themselves Chrysippus’ definition of time, or that all of 
XI is an adaptation of Aristotelian arguments and is directed against 
the Stoic doctrine of the corporeality of qualities. 

The references to the Platonic corpus, though many and usually 


2°Cf. p. XX, n. 38. Pp. XIX-XXI of the introduction contain a brief 
discussion of the sources of Albinus. Louis admits that Albinus must 
have been Protons influenced by Gaius and must have used earlier 
commentaries and handbooks but insists that the multitude of citations 
of the Platonic dialogues proves that these were his principal source. 
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correct, are themselves neither complete nor always relevant. It is 
disappointing, for example, to find Republic 476 C ff. cited for IV, 3 
(p. 154, 22-28) and not Philebus 59 A-C and Timaeus 29 B-C, to be 
told that the account given in XIV, 7 (p. 171, 7-10) of 8 
Jupiter, and Mars does not occur in the Timaeus and not to be to! 
that it does occur in Epinomis 987 C, to find no reference to Epi- 
nomis 984 B-C or Aristotle’s frag. 23 for the zodgony of XV, 1 
(p. 171, 14-17), or to be given ble bar but ag estroge reference, 
Laws 837 B-D, for the three species of love in II, 3. All too 
often a reference is given to a passage in which one finds the word 
used by Albinus, to be sure, but in a different sense or unrelated 
context. An example of this kind of irrelevance is the reference to 
Phaedo 109 B and 111 B and Timaeus 58 D for the aidp of XV, 4 
(p. 171, 30-31). The name ai@yjp occurs in those Platonic passages, 
but the thing named is not ¢¢wrdrw in them as it is for Albinus (ef. 
A.J. P., LVII [1936], p. 372), who has here adapted the entirely 
different Aristotelian body to Platonic cosmology. A still more fla- 
grant example is the statement (p. 104, n. 310) that the word dyn- 
Amrruc) in rx, 5 (p. 174, 33) was borrowed from Definitions 416, 
for in the two passages both the context and the meaning of the word 
are entirely different. At times one is forced to wonder whether 
Louis verified even his references, not to mention the contexts, with 
proper care, as when in his note 59 he cites Sophist 287 B for the 
word dxdégacis. There is no such passage, of course; but the article 
on dxddgacts in Ast’s Lexicon also contains a reference to this non- 
existent passage, a misprint apparently for Sophist 257 B. 
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HE following notes were composed 

in the course of preparing for the 

Loeb Classical Library a new edi- 
tion and translation of this essay of 
Plutarch’s. With the exception of the first 
note, which is here included by way of 
example, they deal with difficulties that 
require treatment too extensive to be 
given in that edition; and, since they also 
contain what I believe to be unobserved 
evidence or new applications of evidence, 
I have thought it proper to make them 
available to students and critics in a sepa- 
rate publication. 

My references are made to the conven- 
tional pagination of Xylander, but I have 
added in parentheses the pertinent pages 
and lines in Volume V of Bernardakis’ 
Teubner edition. Where I refer to the evi- 
dence of the two MSS in which the essay 
is preserved my statements are based 
upon my own reading of photostats of 
those MSS, photostats which were gen- 
erously put at my disposal by Dr. Wil- 
liam Helmbold. It is well known that 
Wyttenbach’s apparatus did not pretend 
to be complete. Bernardakis’ report of the 
MSS is quite unreliable; and unfortunate- 
ly this is also true of Raingeard’s separate 
edition Le NEPI TOT MPOZOQMOT de 
Plutarque, Paris, ‘‘Les belles lettres,” 
1935. In the latter I have counted 88 mis- 
takes, great and small, in the report of the 
readings of the MSS, E and B; one ex- 


ample of the unreliability of this self- 
styled ‘‘texte critique’ will be found in my 
first note. Where the MSS themselves or 
photographs of them are not available 
critics should consult for the time be- 
ing M. Treu’s report of the deviations 
of Diibner’s text from E and B (Zur 
Geschichte der Uberlieferung von Plutarchs 
Moralia, II [Ohlau, 1881]), although even 
this report is erroneous in some few 
places. 


920 C (p. 408. 8):—rihv é&artpwy ts the 
reading of the MSS, as Bernardakis im- 
plies. Raingeard mistakenly reports rév 
&artpwy E, B and prints this reading in 
his text. 

921 C-D (p. 406. 2-8):—The MSS 
have ris olxoupéyns ebpos tons xal ijxos. 
Leonicus changed toys to éxobons, and this 
was adopted by Stephanus. Bernardakis 
proposed tcov éxovons. Raingeard changed 
tis to yijs, took olxovpévys to have ‘‘sa 
valeur modale,” and retained toys. A par- 
ticiple is necessary, but olxoupéyns cannot 
serve for this: Raingeard’s yfjs olxouyérns 
tons is not Greek. In any case tons is cer- 
tainly wrong, for no one in Plutarch’s 
time held the olxovzévn to be as broad 
as it is long (cf. Agathemerus 1. 2 [Geo- 
grapht graeci minores (ed. C. Miller), II, 
471] and Berger, Geschichte der vga 
schaftliche Erdkunde der Griechen?, 
161-64, 325, 405 ff., 476-79, 541, 575-76) 
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and the premises of this argument of 
Lamprias’ are those which would be ac- 
cepted by the “mathematicians” whom 
Apollonides represents (cf. ds gare in D, 
p. 406. 7 infra'). There is in fact no reason 
to introduce the comparative dimensions 
of the olxovuzésn at all, for the point is 
simply that, if it has any dimensions, 
some visual rays should be reflected from 
the moon to it as well as some from the 
moon to the ocean. So, Lamprias asks, is 
it possible that every visual ray (xacay of 
the MSS is right) when reflected from the 
moon should in like manner reach the 
ocean, even’ the visual rays of those who 
are sailing on the ocean or who like the 
Britons dwell in it? There follow the 
words (p. 406. 6-8): xat raira pndé (ux) 5e, 
MSS) ris vis, &s gare (pare, MSS; see 
n. 1 infra), xpds rv odatpay ris cedhvns 
xéyrpov byov txexobons. Wyttenbach 
wished to change pySé to wévror or 5¢ 6; 
and Prickard (Selected Essays of Plutarch, 
II [1918], 261), translating as if there were 
no negative, “and this even if the earth 
does, as you said that it does, occupy a 
point central to the sphere in which the 
moon moves,” considers? this to be a quo- 
tation of the second hypothesis of Aris- 
tarchus in his essay, “On the Sizes and 
Distances of the Sun and the Moon.’ 
Reference to the position of the earth in 
the center of the moon’s orbit would not, 
however, increase the improbability that 
visual rays starting from the ocean are 
reflected from the moon to the ocean as 
well as those starting from the land, which 
is certainly the intention of the clause 
that begins xal radra. If the meaning 
were that the earth is only a mathematical 
point in space, this could be used as a 
refutation of any extended reflection of 
the earth in the moon; but then Plutarch 
should have said cnyelov Aéyor instead of 
xévrpov déyor,* especially if he was quoting 
from Aristarchus. A quotation from Aris- 


tarchus or a reference to him here is more 
than improbable, however, not only be- 
cause of the uydé, which there is no good 
reason to eliminate, but also because in 
the next sentence (p. 406. 10) Lamprias 
refers by name to Hipparchus,® as if he 
had just been speaking about a doc- 
trine accepted by him. Now Hipparchus 
adopted the theory that, the orbits of the 
sun and moon are eccentric with respect 
to the earth.” Consequently, Lamprias in 
referring to Hipparchus and to any 
‘‘mathematicians’’ who like him accept 
the hypothesis of eccentrics or of epicycles 
or of a combination of the two is quite 
justified in saying ‘“‘and that too even 
though the earth, as you say, does not 
have the relation of center to the orbit of 
the moon.” The point of the added clause 
is moreover relevant to his argument, for, 
if the earth is not the center of the moon’s 
orbit, it is still less reasonable to suppose 
that the same part of the earth’s surface 
(i.e., the outer ocean) is always and from 
all points seen reflected in the moon.* 


921 D (p. 406. 9-10):—ryv 82 xpds rH 
cedtvny 4 Tis pews xddow, MSS. Rain- 
geard prints this but with an interpreta- 
tion which makes no sense in the context: 
“quant a la brisure contre la lune ou & la 
vue qui se brise d’elle-méme.” The 4 be- 
fore rijs Spews is lacking in the Froben edi- 
tion of 1542, the Basiliensis. The version 
of Xylander omits it; and most editors 
follow Wyttenbach in deleting it, inter- 
preting either “the reflection of the visual 
ray to the moon’”’ (so Wyttenbach and 
Kepler before him), which is beside the 
point, or “‘the reflection of vision from the 
moon’”’ (so Prickard and Amyot before 
him), which cannot be got out of the 
Greek. Lamprias’ point is that the calcu- 
lations of the angles of reflection belong 
to the province of mathematicians like 
Hipparchus but not the physical explana- 
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tion of vision and reflection. This is true 
both in the specific case of the moon and 
in general. I should therefore read rjy 5 
wpos riv cedtvny 4 <xabddou) ris pews 
xd\dow: “the reflection of vision either in 
respect to the moon or <in general.” 
Cf. De tranqutlitate animi 468 E, 7d xa- 
Oddou ris woxOnplas opposed to 7d xpds Hyas. 


982 B (p. 408. 1$-16):—Lamprias, 
arguing against the Stoic theory of the 
moon’s constitution, asks how the air is 
preserved and dwells in company with 
fire for such a long time: doxep #dos dpapas 
del rots abrots pépeot® xal ovyyeyoupwpévos. 
Van Herwerden (Lectiones rheno-tratects- 
nae, p. 117) pointed out that ovyyoudod- 
o@a: is used not of the nail itself but of the 
objects held together by nails (cf. besides 
Numa 9. 66 A, to which he refers, Pyrrhus 
33. 405 C, where the word is used meta- 
phorically); and he therefore proposed to 
change ovyyeyoudwpévos to ovyyeyoudwpe- 
vos Or tyyeyoudwuevos. The nomina- 
tive singular is necessary because it is the 
stability of the air that is in question, not 
that of the parts of the moon where the 
air remains; and ovyyeyoudwyévos is the 
more appropriate because the question is 
how the air is held together as a single ob- 
ject instead of dispersing.” The initial 
objection of Van Herwerden is well 
taken; the solution, however, is not to 
change the participle but to alter §dos to 
fous: ‘‘as it were with nails fixed forever 
in the same places and riveted together.” 
The two participles are not redundant 
but make two different points: since 
neither the position of the face on the 
moon nor its configuration ever changes, 
if the face is simply the air on the moon 
as the Stoics say (cf. SVF, II, 199. 3-5), 
this air must somehow be held together 
in an unchanging form and confined al- 
ways to the same parts of the moon. An 
‘adication of the way in which this diffi- 
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culty might be met can be found in 
Simplicius De caelo, p. 457. 25-30. 


928 C (p. 411. 1$-14):—The MSS have 
tods droxeskvous TH perapopG ris cedhvns, 
but Plutarch uses yeragopé elsewhere only 
in the sense of “metaphor.” The word 
certainly does not mean “phase of the 
moon” here, the meaning ascribed to it in 
LSJ, 8.0. peragopa 3, for that would be 
entirely irrelevant to the context. Turne- 
bus proposed xaradgop@, i.e., those situated 
in the place where the moon would fall, 
right “under its stroke’; but xaradopd 
THs cedhvyms would certainly mean “the 
setting of the moon” (cf. LSJ, 8.0. xara- 
gopé II, 1), and this is as irrelevant to the 
context as the sense, “phase of the moon.” 
What is wanted is wepipopé, the regular 
word for the “‘circuit’’ of heavenly bodies 
(ef. De facte 939 E, De an. proc. in Timaeo 
1080 B-C, Lysander 439 D); xep- and 
pera- written in such ligatures as are used 
for them in E could be easily confused. 


924 B (p. 418. 14-17):—obd ryhpara 
boxav dxoxpicbivra ris vis exartpwHher 
BY dépecOar xarw dd wavrds (Bernardakis; 
b:axayrés, MSS) 4ddd xpooxixrovra xpds 
tT viv Ewiev elow (Bernardakis; tow, 
Wyttenbach, Emperius; tows, MSS) dw- 
OetoOar xal dxoxpbrrecfac wepl Td pkoov; 
This is one of the paradoxes that Lam- 
prias develops against the Stoic doctrine 
of “motion to the center,” and Prickard 
(Selected Essays of Plutarch, II, 310, n. 4) 
explains the sense of the argument as fol- 
lows: ‘‘A beam is sawn into two segments 
on the earth’s surface. The two segments, 
which at first are separated by a short 
interval, move simultaneously towards 
the earth’s centre, but in converging, not 
parallel, lines, and jam each other long be- 
fore they reach it.”"' Now, nothing in the 
Greek suggests the collision of two ob- 
jects before they reach the center, which 
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is the whole point of this interpretation, or 
even that the supposed event involves a 
pair of objects at all. Moreover, ris vis 
&arépwiev cannot mean “[sawn off] at the 
surface of the earth on either side,” as 
Prickard translates it, but can mean only 
“on either side of the earth.” By no 
stretch or perversity of the imagination 
could it be said to follow from Stoic 
theory that “‘sections of beams sawn off” 
anywhere must in any way penetrate to 
the center of the earth. All translators and 
interpreters of this passage known to me 
have assumed, however, that ryfara 
éoxSy must mean “sections of wooden 
beams.”’ The word dxoxpibévra would 
seem to require this interpretation, but 
that word itself may have been the ‘‘cor- 
rection” of a scribe who did not know or 
who had forgotten that doxés also means a 
kind of meteor (cf. Pliny NH 2. 26. 96; 
Arrian apud Stobaeus Ecl. 1. 28. 2 [I, 
231. 3 ff. (Wachsmuth)]; Olympiodorus 
In meteorologica, p. 62. 23; Hesychius, s.v. 
boxol; cf. Seneca Nat. quaest. 1. 15. 4 and 
7. 5: “‘trabes’’). The notion that these 
meteors appear in the eastern and western 
skies (cf. Arrian, loc. cit., p. 231. 5 ff.; 
[Aristotle] De mundo 395> 10-17) indi- 
cates the meaning of Plutarch’s rfs vfs 
e&carépwhev. If ruhpara doxav does mean 
“pieces of meteors,’’” it is most probable 
that dxorpicSivra is a mistaken correc- 
tion of dxorpnoGivra. Hesychius gives 
dwéuapev (i.e., dxeudpaver, Musurus) as & 
meaning of dxéxpnoev ; and Aristotle says 
that all comets observed in his time have 
disappeared dxopapavbévres xatd puxpby 
(Meteorology 343° 14-17).!* I should make 
this slight emendation, therefore, and 
translate: “Not that pieces of meteors 
burnt out on either side of the earth do 
not move downwards continually‘ but 
falling upon the surface of the earth force 
their way into it from the outside and 
conceal themselves about the center?” 


926 D (p. 417. 10-15):—Piutarch here 
states that the highest estimate of the 
moon’s distance from the earth is 56 
times the radius of the earth. Inasmuch as 
he has just cited the treatise of Aris- 
tarchus, On the Sizes and Distances of the 
Sun and the Moon, for the ratio of the dis- 
tance of the sun from the earth to that 
of the moon from the earth, one might 
have expected his calculation of the 
moon’s distance to be drawn from the 
same source; and in fact Tannery (Afé- 
motres scientifiques, I, 394, n.**) says 
without further discussion: ‘“D’aprés Plu- 
tarque (De facie in orbe Lunae, X) 
Aristarque aurait supposé au plus L= 
56 t.”’ Now, in the first place, calror 4 
Thy cedhvny trl uhxurov alpwr... dnoly 
is a strange way of referring to the person 
or the treatise just mentioned by name in 
the preceding sentence; but, in any case, 
the reference cannot be to that treatise, 
for there it appears that Aristarchus made 
L=19 t (cf. Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, 
pp. 338-39 and 350). In this treatise 
Aristarchus took the apparent diameter 
of the moon to be 2°, an estimate which 
he later corrected to 4°; but, if this cor- 
rection be applied to the results of the 
treatise, we get for Aristarchus’ value of 
L not 56 but about 76 semidiameters of 
the earth (cf. Schiaparelli, Scritti sulla 
storia della astronomia antica, I, 339, n. 3). 
It is possible, of course, that in some 
treatise now lost Aristarchus introduced 
not only the corrected estimate of the 
apparent diameter of the moon but other 
qualifications also which caused him to 
arrive not at this figure but at 56 t as the 
value of L. Even such an assumption, 
however, would not resolve the difficulties 
of this passage of the De facie. It would 
still remain scarcely possible that Plu- 
tarch, having just mentioned Aristarchus 
and the extant treatise by name, could 
say xalro dé... alpwy if he meant by this 
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to refer to Aristarchus at all. Moreover, 
whoever it was that gave 56 t as the value 
of L,™ Plutarch still would be mistaken 
in calling him the man who removes the 
moon furthest from the earth, for, not to 
mention other calculations,’* Hipparchus, 
who has been referred to at 921 D supra, 
calculated the mean distance of the moon 
at 67} t,!” which is considerably more 
than Plutarch’s “maximum.” 

There is, however, no possibility of an 
error in the text of Plutarch, for his state- 
ments and calculations in this passage are 
entirely consistent among themselves. 
His figure of 40,000 stades for the radius 
of the earth corresponds with Eratos- 
thenes’ calculation of the circumference 
of the earth at the equator;'* and in calling 
this a mean calculation he probably had 
in mind such lower estimates of the cir- 
cumference as the 240,000 and the 180,000 
stades attributed to Posidonius’® and the 
higher estimates of 300,000 stades to 
which Archimedes refers (Arenarius 1. 8 
[Opera omnia (ed. Heiberg), II, 220. 7- 
14]) and of 400,000 stades mentioned by 
Aristotle (De caelo 298* 15-20). His re- 
sult implies that he took the distance of 
the sun from the earth (S) as equal to 
19 L, that is the mean between the lower 
and upper limits which he quotes from 
Aristarchus. Then L (56 X 40,000) = 2,- 
240,000 and S (19 X 2,240,000) = 42,560,- 
000 or 1064 semidiameters of the earth; 
8 (42,560,000) — L (2,240,000) = the dis- 
tance of the sun from the moon (40,320,- 
000), which is “‘more than 40,300,000.” 


927 A (p. 421. 14):—peraoriva: vac. 
7 +E, 9 B. Wyttenbach’s supplement 
dptépevo, was rightly rejected by Adler, 
who proposed either to accept the rat 
xal suggested by Bernardakis or to read 
xécpov xal. Raingeard proposed ratrny 
viv. What is wanted, however, is a sub- 
ject for dwepydonra, and this must be 
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neuter plural. Either r4 cdpara (cf. ll. 6-7 
supra) or 74 pépn (cf. 1. 16-17 infra) would 
fit the sense, but the former fits the space 
better. 


988 D (p. 425. 17-18):—The MSS read 
rod} 5¢ dp’ dauriy Exovcay dvéuwr VAC. 
25 E, 26 B duvetobar xal xouhras. Mad- 
vig’s xoddy for rod} is guaranteed by 
the sense and structure, for the reference 
must be to rod al#épos in the preceding 
line. Adler, accepting this change and 
properly rejecting the supplements of 
Wyttenbach and Bernardakis, proposed: 
rohiy 8 df’ eauriy txovcar, (p odpara 
yecodn dx’) dvénwov (dvevexOévra rurywrlas ab- 
rol dactw cuprept)divetobat Kal xouhras. This 
“restoration”? is based upon Stobaeus 
Ecl., 1, 228. 24 ff. (Wachsmuth): of 32 
bx’ dvkuwr f OvéddrAns dvadépecbal Twa 
yedin ts roy Bow dépa tidtacay xal rabra 
dexvpw6lyra rd. This passage cannot, how- 
ever, reproduce the doctrine of the Sto- 
ics generally or that of Posidonius, for 
they explained comets as air or wind 
which rises into the region of ether and is 
there ignited.*" Moreover, the supplement 
after dvéuwy is much too long and the in- 
troduction of a lacuna not indicated in 
the MSS before dvéuwy is quite unjustified 
and unnecessary. It is in fact this word 
dyéuwy that let Adler astray as it did the 
critics ‘before him, though Adler should 
have known, as he apparently did‘ not, 
Madvig’s highly plausible explanation™ 
of dvéuwy as having arisen from a false 
doubling of the last two letters of éxovcay 
joined to the following phrase & ¢. Ac- 
cepting this & ¢ as the true reading in 
place of d»éuw» and considering that xal 
xophras requires in the lacuna a noun 
parallel to xoufras, I would read: rodiv 
88 bh’ dauriy Exovocay by Gb <Abyovow 
abrol rods xurywrlas) devetoPar xal xophras. 
Plutarch is interested here not in the 
Stoic explanation of the origin of comets 
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but in drawing from Stoic statements evi- 
dence that on Stoic admission would prove 
the sone of “ether” to extend below the 
moon. 


928 F (p. 486. 10-18):—els twa 
gdbow xabapdy xal eldxpwi xal ris xard 
wdBos dxnddaypuerny peraBodjs rWeuévors 
Suir? xal xbxdov &yovor &’ od Kal dre- 
Aeurhrov wepupopas vac. 17 E, 15 B. This 
clause is supposed to describe the fifth 
essence which the Aristotelians posit 
(reBepévors Sty) as the matter of the 
heavenly bodies. The phrase xafapdy ... 
werafodjs repeats and specifies rod) xa- 
emayperns obclas elvac trav rerrdpwr in 
Aristotle’s speech (p. 426. 5-6); and the 
phrase xixdov ... xepupopas ... must 
likewise specify «xixdy xvetofar xara 
¢bow there, thus giving the second of the 
two essential characteristics of the fifth 
essence. Hence a&yovo. of the MSS is a 
mistake, for the participle should modify 
twa pow and be parallel to aandAayperny. 
The original then was probably &youcay,*4 
which would have been easily corrupted 
to &yoveo. under the influence of the pre- 
ceding riBeuévos. The circularity of the 
motion, however, is what makes it pos- 
sible for the fifth essence to move endless- 
ly (cf. Aristotle Physics 265* 25-27); and 
the &:’ ob xal of the MSS suggest that this 
was what the mutilated clause expressed. 
Instead of changing 4.’ ob then to dcédlov 
as Dibner and Bernardakis do after 
Emperius, which is in itself superfluous 
and leaves out of account the “natural- 
ness” of the circular motion, I should 
read: xal xbcdov &youcay &:’ ob cal aredev- 
Throv repupopas Coléy re pioww exew). 


929 A (p. 496. 22-23):—For abrijs be 
vobear cal raxous duBrtryra F. H. Sand- 
bach proposed™® aiyijs 5¢ 4uBdtrnra xal 
taxous vofeay. Later in a private com- 
munication he remarked that “possibly 


abys vribear xal raxous duBdbryra will 
stand.” For réxovs éufdbryra cf. De gar- 
rulitate 507 B (rd réxos duBdbvorres); airyas 
vadea would be a possible phrase (cf. 
Theophrastus Hist. plant. 5. 9. 3: moBe- 
ortpa $d4€), but here adris is needed, for it 
is not sluggishness and slackness in gen- 
eral but “‘hers,’’ the moon’s, that is to be 
ascribed to her weakness (cf. dodévear 
abrijs xal r&Bos, p. 427. 2). 


980 B (p. 480. 4-6) :—Lucius here says 
that the law of reflection (ie., that the 
angle of reflection is always equal to the 
angle of incidence) is refuted éxi rar 
xupt&yv xaréerrpwv, Srav tuddcas ro pel- 
fovas dauvrdy apis & 1d Tis Syeus 
onuetov. This passage has caused endless 
trouble because interpreters (1) have 
failed to observe that 1d rijs bpews onpetor 
is the subject of xoj and have taken it to 
be the object of xpés, (2) have consequent- 
ly misinterpreted the idiom jeitovas 
davrév xpds &, and (3) have assumed 
that by xvpréy Plutarch means ‘‘convex 
spherical’’ mirrors. Since such mirrors re- 
flect an image smaller than the original, 
these interpreters have proposed to 
change yelfovas to pelovas™ or xupray to 
xol\wv*? or have presumed that Plutarch 
simply made a gross error.*® Yet, when at 
937 B Plutarch refers to convex mirrors 
that are spherical, he calls them ra xvpra 
cal 74 opacpoed7; and so it is at least, pos- 
sible that by 7Gv xupraév xaréxrpwv here he 
means “cylindrical convex mirrors.’”™ 
Such a mirror produces an elongated 
image, as is stated by Sextus Empiricus 
Pyrrh. Hypotyp. 1. 48 in a passage in 
which 74 xvpré is also used without fur- 
ther qualification to mean cylindrical con- 
vex mirrors: 14 re xaroxrpa xapd ri &é- 
Popov xaracxeuhy bre wey pxpdrara®® deiavver 
td éxrds droxelueva ws rd Kotha, bre 3’ 
éxiuhan kal orevd os 7d xuprd.™ Elongation 
of this kind is exactly what tudédous 
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pelfovas davrdv xpés & in the passage of 
Plutarch expresses: ‘“‘images that are mag- 
nified in one respect.”** The phrase ré rijs 
SYews onyueiov, which makes no intelligible 
sense in the context when taken with 
xpos &,** means “the point of incidence of 
the visual ray’ on the mirror (cf. 936 F 
[p. 447. 19-20]: 7d onyetov ap’ od wipuxey 
4 Sys dyaxdaofa: and [Aristotle] Pro- 
blemata 915° 30-31: doxep & rots xardb- 
arpous 7d Sxpov ris eidelas ob tuvéxecev 
4} Ss dalverac...) and provides the 
subject required for xo. The sentence 
then means: “‘it is refuted in the case of 
convex (i.e., cylindrical convex) mirrors 
when the point of incidence of the visual 
ray produces images that are magnified in 
one respect’’; and the text as it stands cor- 
rectly describes the phenomenon, even 
though this phenomenon does not, as 
Plutarch supposes, impugn the law of 
reflection. 


930 C (p. 480. 21 f.):—8oas dyboe xw- 
podyres dtwiow abrots rots aad ris cedhyns 
éxl viv depopévors pebuaor tiv lodrnta 
TOY ywvdsy dvaspety wodd@ ovr’ éxelvov 
aWavwrepoy elvar voultovres. From dfwiow 
on the meaning is clear: ‘‘they maintain 
that they confute the equality of the 
angles (of incidence and reflection) by the 
very streams of light that flow from the 
moon upon the earth, for they deem this 
fact to be much more credible than that 
theory,” i.e., they contend that the very 
fact that light is reflected from moon to 
earth proves that it is not always reflected 
at an angle equal to the angle of incidence. 
The verb dfwtcw requires a subject of 
some kind, however, for none can be 
“‘gupplied from the context”; and the 
word cas, which would have to refer to 
the immediately preceding xécas dva- 
«xAdoes, makes no sense.*4 The change of 
Seas to Gore, which appears as a sugges- 
tion, apparently of Turnebus, in the Al- 
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dine of the Bibliothéque Nationale (RJ 
94) and was printed by Stephanus in his 
edition of 1624 “ex variis lectionibus”’ is 
most probable. It is between this word 
and éyuéce that the missing subject was 
probably located,* and what that sub- 
ject was is indicated by éo: 82 in 930 E 
(p. 431. 17). The phrase dyéce xwpobvres 
cannot mean anything but “taking issue 
with,” “closing with”; so Plutarch uses 
it in Quomodo quis sent. prof. virt. 82 B, 
84 F, 85 C; De garrulitate 514 D; cf. 
Theseus 10. 4 F and [Reg. et imp. apo- 
phthegm.] 192 F and always with a dative. 
Since the law with which issue is here 
taken is a déots paduariah (cf. 930 A [p. 
429. 26]), the logical and grammatical re- 
quirements of the context are best satis- 
fied by reading dor’ (évor ev rots wabn- 
parixots) dudce xwpobvres dtvodow rd. :— 
“consequently some people take direct 
issue with the mathematicians and main- 
tain... .” 


981 F (p. 484. 21):—... ls rdv vac. 
7E,9B &e€xOac xal BéBasov. Adler (Diss. 
phil. vind., X, 106) rejected Wyttenbach’s 
supplement <4c¢a\j \éyov) on the ground 
that it is too long and, asserting that 
Emperius must have been right in think- 
ing that a neuter adjective alone is to be 
supplied, proposed els 1d »<nueprés> or 
els 1d »<nrpexes>. Neither one of these 
highly poetical words is used elsewhere by 
Plutarch, so far as one may judge from 
the admittedly inadequate Index of Wyt- 
tenbach. There is, however, a more funda- 
mental objection to Adler’s method of 
filling the lacuna, namely that E has not 
7éy but ?. This makes it highly improb- 
able that the » was the initial of the fol- 
lowing adjective mistakenly connected 
with a preceding rd; it requires us to take 
the following BéSav as masculine and 
therefore to supply a masculine noun and 
adjective* which will fit the size of the 
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lacuna. Wyttenbach’s (acgadj ddyor) is 
too long, but (cad \syor) will satisfy all 
the conditions of the lacuna. 


982 E-F (p. 487. 18-14):—ds yap ay 
orpoyylhor arpoyyihy xpocpitay 4 déinrat 
tomas 4 waphoxy wavraxdce xwpotou 
80’ dpovbrnta ylyvovrat xuxdorepets. Wytten- 
bach translates ravraxéce xwpodca: “‘qua- 
que versum ductae” and takes &’ dyo- 
érnra with the following words to mean 
“sunt omnes rotundae ob similitudinem.” 
Prickard translates ‘when one round 
body approaches another, the lines of 
mutual intersection are invariably circu- 
lar like the bodies themselves’; and Rain- 
geard has “les sections ... en quelque sens 
qu’elles aillent se font semblablement 
circulaires.’’ It is difficult to believe that 
Plutarch could have written xavraxéce 
xwpotoa. for “wherever the intersections 
are made,” especially since he uses 
rayraxéce xwpety in this same essay in the 
normal sense of ‘“‘to proceed in every 
direction.”’*” The participial clause ought, 
moreover, to give the reason why the 
intersections are circular; and this it will 
do if xavraxdce xwpodoa: 5’ duodrnra be 
taken together as a reference to the uni- 
form curvature of all segments of a 
spherical surface. Uniformity in every 
direction is the distinguishing character- 
istic of the sphere (cf. [Aristotle] De Xeno- 
phane 977° 1: xdvry 5’ dpotov bvra opat- 
pous# efya:), and the segments of any 
one circle are 3yora because they have 
TH dpolay xrlow (cf. Hero Definitiones 
118=Heronis Alexandrini Opera, IV, 74. 
9-13 [Heiberg]). I therefore take Plu- 
tarch’s sentence to mean ‘‘whenever two 
round bodies come into contact, the lines 
by which either intersects the other turn 
out to be circular since they have every- 
where a uniform tendency,” i.e., they are 
always arcs of a circle because the degree 
of curvature of each of the two surfaces is 


at every point similar (cf. The Review of 
Metaphysics, IV [1951], 403, n. 25). 


982 F (p. 487. 18):—Paton in Classical 
Review, XXVI (1912), 269 proposed to 
change fAws 8 xal cedfvn of the MSS to 
% 8 ris cedhyms, and this change is ac- 
cepted by Prickard in Selected Essays of 
Plutarch, II, 284, n. 1. Such a change is 
certainly wrong, however, for (1) to omit 
#\os here would be to omit the basis for 
the explanation of the solar eclipse in the 
following lines, (2) it is the moon herself 
and not her shadow that is wanted to 
explain the lunar eclipse, and (3) the text 
of the MSS is guaranteed by Cleomedes, 
2. 6. 116 (p. 210. 6-19 [Ziegler]) and 117 
(p. 212. 1-12): Sebrepov . . . dparat abris 
(sctl. rs cedhvns) rd xpds dvarodiy Terpap- 
plva xpGta dpavitopera bd 1d dwapray 
abriy rH oxG, abriy perv ds wpds dvarodgy 
txougay rhv dpuiy card rh» bvaryriay re 
obpavd xlynow, ris b¢ oxds ds dx’ dyvare- 
Mis trl Show del depouévns. For the solar 
eclipse cf. Cleomedes, 2. 5. 113-14 (p. 
204. 27 ff.). This disposes also of the state- 
ment of Prickard in Plutarch on the Face of 
the Moon (1911), p. 10 that the view ex- 
pressed in this section ‘“‘may be one hastily 
formed by the Author on a matter where 
confusion is easy; it can hardly have 
reached him from a professional source.” 
The westward motion of the earth’s 
shadow is, of course, the diurnal motion, 
the eastward motion of sun and moon is 
the annual and monthly motion of these 
bodies along the ecliptic, concerning 
which cf. Geminus, chapter 12, especially 
5-13 (pp. 138-40 [Manitius]). As the 
moon falls back each day, she meets the 
earth’s shadow moving westwards, and 
her eastern edge enters the shadow first; 
and, as she overtakes the sun (both falling 
back eastwards), her eastern edge overlaps 
the sun’s western edge. 
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988 E (p. 489. 17-20):—Prickard in 
Plutarch on the Face of the Moon (1911), 
p. 11 observed that the period of 465 
ecliptic full moons here mentioned does 
not correspond to any multiple of the so- 
called ‘‘Saros,’’ the period of 223 luna- 
tions known to the Greeks from Oriental 
astronomers,** and that “it does not seem 
to be mentioned elsewhere.” The 404 
cycles of six months and 61 of five months 
mentioned by Plutarch give a total of 
2729 synodic months. Now, this is one- 
half of the 5458 synodic months which 
according to Kidinnu and Hipparchus 
equal 5923 draconitic months.** More- 
over, Plutarch’s 404 cycles of six months 
and 61 of five months are just one-half of 
the 808 ecliptic cycles of six months and 
122 of five months mentioned by the 
anonymous commentator of Ptolemy Syn- 
taxis 4. 2 in Catalogus codicum astrolo- 
gorum graecorum VIII, p. 126. 25-27. 
Professor O. Neuegebauer called my at- 
tention to this and to the article of A. 
Rome, Annales de la Société scientifique 
de Bruzelles, LI (1931), Série A, 94-103, 
in which it is argued that the Babylonians 
first formulated the notion of a cycle of 
possible eclipses coming at intervals of six 
and five lunations and that this cycle was 
adopted by Hipparchus. Rome apparent- 
ly overlooked this passage of Plutarch 
with its reference to a cycle just one-half 
that of the Hipparchian-Babylonian cycle. 
He refers, however, to the statement of 
Hero of Alexandria“ that lunar eclipses oc- 
cur at intervals of five and of six months. 
That they can occur at intervals of five 
months is proved by Ptolemy,” and it 
should be noticed that Pliny ascribes to 
Hipparchus the discovery that they do 
sometimes so occur. 


985 A (p. 443. 4-6):—ob d:axaods obde 
parxod wupds GANA vorepod cal &BdaBods xal 
xara dbow txovros. At 940 B infra (p. 
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457. 1-3) it is said that the moon moistens 
and chills the heat of the sun that falls 
upon her; and 7d dypév or 7d vorepdy is 
regarded as the food of fire (cf. Quaest. 
conviv. 687 A, 696 B; De primo frigido 954 
E). It is strange, however, to have xp 
vorepéy identified with “‘fire in its natural 
state’’; and it may be that Plutarch wrote 
not vorepod but voepod, intending thus to 
turn against the Stoics their own doctrine 
of xip rexvixdv or voepdy (cf. De communs- 
bus notitits 1084 E; Non posse suaviter vivt 
1107 B; SVF, I, 34, Frag. 120 and II, 
Frag. 774). 


986 A (p. 445. 14-16):—roddarha- 
clovs al ro) gwrds drocrdces ray cwudtwr 
tds oxds wowtor. Purser suggested*® that 
dwordcas be read instead of dxocrdces, 
but dwocrdces is guaranteed by } dré- 
craots rod gwrds in line 19 below and by the 
7d pkywotoy dxtxovra dihornua which pre- 
cedes that phrase. The latter proves, 
moreover, that by dxécracis Plutarch 
meant not “angular distance,” as Prickard 
had suggested,“ or ‘“‘obliquam distanti- 
am,’”’ as Wyttenbach translated it, but 
simply linear remoteness; and consequent- 
ly he is guilty either of an error or of a 
purposeful sophism.“ 

Adler maintains“ that Plutarch’s argu- 
ment in 936 A is to be found in Cleomedes, 
p. 192. 8-13 (Ziegler). This is erroneous. 
Cleomedes there makes the point only 
that a small object can obscure or blot 
out from sight a much larger one, and 
this does not involve the matter of 
shadows at all. In fact, had Cleomedes 
used the example of the Lemnian heifer to 
illustrate his point, as Plutarch does and 
he does not, he would have had to say that 
the Lemnian heifer could blot out the view 
of Mt. Athos, not, as Plutarch does, that 
Mt. Athos casts a shadow over the Lemni- 
an heifer. 
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987 E-F (p. 450. 4-8):—toits av yap 
bxd riv cedfvny olxodcw Soxrep Tayrddos 
brep xepadfs bxucpiuacbal"? gas rods 38’ 
olxobyras ab wadwv bx’ abriis Gowep ‘Iélovas 
bvdcdepévous piup réon vac. 43 E, 30 B. 
The lacuna is a single full line in E but 
is divided between two lines in B; hence 
it is probable that the scribe of B here 
underestimated the space necessary for 
the number of letters omitted. Wytten- 
bach’s supplement, styp roo (abrp divei- 
o$a:) is much too short, nor do the 
supplements of Bernardakis, Adler, and 
Purser fill the space fully.“* As the first 
part of the sentence concerning those who 
live under the moon is a clear reminis- 
cence of 923 C (p. 411. 13-15), it is prob- 
able that the second part, in which the 
lacuna stands, was a reminiscence of the 
lines that follow in that passage (p. 411. 
15-19). Moreover, the sentence which fol- 
lows the lacuna, xalro: play ob xvetrar 
xbmow ..., 8hows that in the lacuna 
there must have been a reference to a 
single motion, and that could be only the 
motion of rotation. I therefore would fill 
the lacuna as follows: piyy roo <abrp, ris 
karagopas xwbev Thy Kbkhy repidlynow.). 
For jéun used of the velocity of the moon 
cf. De sera numinis vindicta 566 E, and for 
Ixion used in a cosmological argument cf. 
Aristotle De caelo 284* 34-35. 


987 F (p. 450. 10-14):—&pa yijxos tnt 
Tod fwoaxod Kal eddros Pepouévyn (so E; éxc- 
¢epopévn, B, Aldine, Basiliensis) xat BéSos. 
dv rH pev repdpousy riv 8’ OQrxa Hv 8’ ob« ol- 
ba rds dvwpadlav dvoudtovow of pafnyart- 
xol, xalxep obSeulay duadhy obde reraypévny 
rats dxoxaracréceow dparres Exovcay (so B; 
éxoboas, E). 

The variant, éxpepopévn, in B suggests 
that depouévy in E is an abbreviation of 
the true reading. Now by movement in 
longitude is meant that motion in the 
ecliptic which is contrary to the diurnal 


motion, i.e., the monthly course of the 
moon,‘ not the motion which Cleomedes 
after Berossus calls rjv xard pijxos fy ob 
7@ xbopp xveira.© To make this clear 
Plutarch probably avoided the simple 
¢epopévn, which would have left his mean- 
ing uncertain; but he certainly would not 
have used éxipepopévn, the normal mean- 
ing of which should be not ‘‘moving 
against the signs’ but the opposite, 
“moving up on them from behind.’’™ It 
is most probable, then, that the true read- 
ing is dvripepopévn, the regular technical 
expression for the movement of the 
planets in longitude,** so that I would read 
Gya pijxos txt rod fwhaxod®* xal xddros 
dvripepouévn. That dvripepouévn, express- 
ing motion against the signs, can be 
used of both motion in longitude and mo- 
tion in latitude is to be seen from Geminus 
12. 20-21 (pp. 142. 21—144. 4 [Manitius]) 
and 24 (p. 144. 14-18), and Ptolemy Syn- 
tarts 1. 8 (I, 28. 14-19 [Heiberg]). 

For xepispout used of the ‘‘revolution”’ 
of the sun and moon cf. Ptolemy Synitazris 
4, 2 (I, 273. 7 [Heiberg]). 

As for the term €@cé, Plutarch in Pho- 
ction 2 (742 C-D) says that of paty- 
parixol use it to describe the sun’s motion 
along the ecliptic, and in De genio Socratss 
590 E he employs it in describing the 
course of the mythical islands which are 
the planets and the sun and moon. For us 
the ultimate source of the term is Plato’s 
Timaeus 39 A-B, although it may have 
been common in astronomical language 
earlier. Norlind® has suggested that 
Plutarch may have erroneously borrowed 
the term from Eudoxus’ theory where it 
would have described the motion of the 
planets in latitude. Eudoxus, however, ex- 
plained the motion in latitude by means 
of a ‘‘hippopede’’ rather than by means of 
a &¢;* cf. further for the connection of 
the term @& with motion in latitude 
Theon of Smyrna, p. 179. 4-6 (Hiller) 
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and especially pp. 200. 23—201. 6 (from 
Eudemus) and pp. 203. 15—204. 21. 

As to the ‘‘anomaly” by which it is 
here said motion in depth or altitude is 
meant, this is the so-called “first anom- 
aly’ for which cf. Ptolemy Syntazis 4. 
5 (I, 204. 423 [Heiberg]); Theon of 
Smyrna, p. 135. 4-11 (Hiller); and Gemi- 
nus 9. 13 (p. 128. 16-18 [Manitius]). 

The following words, which constitute 
the concluding clause, have been altered 
in various ways by almost all editors since 
Wyttenbach and by Xylander and Amyot 
before him. The text as it stands, however, 
with B’s éxovcay is right and is guaranteed 
by 939 A-B infra, for what Lamprias says 
there is meant to correct the statement 
which Theon makes here. Theon’s point 
is that he does not understand why 
astronomers give to one specific motion of 
the moon the name “‘irregularity” which 
really is equally descriptive of all her 
movements in general. Adler, who would 
read obdeulav (duolws> duadiy . . . odcay,’? 
thereby like all who ‘“‘emend” the clause 
inverting its meaning, cites for the phrase 
dpadsy ode rerayuérnv, which he neverthe- 
less would preserve, Bake, Posidontt 
Rhodit reliquiae, p. 61: duadds xal rera- 
yuevas xuwhoes Tay &orpwv.** The implica- 
tion which he intends is his usual thesis 
that Plutarch’s source is Posidonius. One 
might also cite for this collocation of 
words, however, Eudemus apud Theon of 
Smyrna, p. 200. 13-15; Theon, p. 184. 
25 f.; and for the opposite Adrastus apud 
Theon, p. 149. 3 and p. 152. 1-2 (Hiller): 
boxe? 8’ uty rd wAavwpeva wavra yey drwpya- 
Mas ta &¢ xal dratlas pertxev. What 
is more important, however, are the facts 
in support of Theon’s statement concern- 
ing the motions of the moon, as the MSS 
give that statement,** expressed not only 
by Plutarch in Quaest. roman. 269 D 
(quoted by Raingeard ad loc.) but also 
by Ptolemy Syntazis 4. 2 (I, 269. 6-21 
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[Heiberg]) : éxet rotvur drwuddus pev } cedqvn 
dalveras xcvoupéyn xaTd Te uixos Kal rAdTOs Kal 
B} looxpovlws phre Tov bid peowy Tar Sydlov 
xbxdov del dvepxoubn pwhre xpos Thy card 7d 
wrGros abrod rapodoy dxoxafiorapivn, xwpls 
62 rijs edpéoews Tod ris dnopadlas abrijs dxo- 
Karacrarixod xpbvov xara 7d dvayxatoy obde 
tas Trav EdNwv repiddous NaBety oldy 7’ dy ye 
voiro, x7., i.e., “irregularity” appears to be 
applicable to the moon’s motion in longi- 
tude and latitude as well as to her motion 
in altitude, the specific ‘‘anomaly,”’ just as 
Theon in our passage says.®° 


940 B-C (p. 457. 10-15) :—xal cboropo 
ey EvOpwro xal dcpats rpepdyevn us) 
torwoav el wp... vac. 8 E, 9B... uy 
boxodo.. thy re Eppovos uty abrds ttyyetro 
dbvapuy jultaro yer ‘Holodos elas. ob8’ Scov ty 
wardxy Te xal dopodédry puby’ bveap. Epyw 
be upavi waptoxev 'Emipeviins bddzas xrd. 
So both MSS, E and B, give this pas- 
sage, which is a response to 938 C: rip 
pev yap "Iviccny pifay hy gdnos Meyacbérns 
rods <uhr’ toblovras)™ uhre wxlvovras GAN’ 
eborépous byras ixoripey cal Ouuady xal 
tpipecfar 7H doug xrr. The ebordpous in 
the latter passage is printed doréyous in 
the Basiliensis; and this correction is 
guaranteed by Pliny NH 7. 2. 25 and by 
Strabo 2. 1. 9 (c. 70) and 15. 1. 57 (c. 
711). In our present passage, 940 B, 
oborouo. ought then to be changed to 
&cropot also; and this correction was made 
by a corrector of the Aldine in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale (R.J. 94) and was ac- 
cepted by Reiske, Wyttenbach, Hutten, 
and others, including Maxmilian Adler. 
For the rest, Adler treated the passage 
three times. At first** he proposed for the 
words ef ux}... &upovos the correction e 
{nal Meyacdéver) Soxobow <elvar>. fy de 
Sppews «tr. Later® he withdrew dupews 
and proposed éAtyov instead. Finally* he 
questioned his own suggestion ef <xal 
Meyacdéve:) Soxobcw <elvar) and pro- 
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posed instead to read el (Otwn y’ eva) 
wy boxodow. riy 8’ Edtuov duty abros 
dbryeiro divapw, <hv> pritaro pdr xrd., 
taking d54fas to agree not with Epi- 
menides but with Theon, who is sup- 
posed then at some time in the past while 
interpreting the verse of Hesiod to have 
spoken of the &A:yos divauis. By this new 
reconstruction he intended to avoid im- 
puting to Megasthenes the self-contradic- 
tion which, it was thought,“ his earlier 
supplement of the lacuna involved. It is 
impossible, however, to believe that 
Lamprias would refer to Theon in the 
third person here, for he is addressing him 
directly at this point (cf. 940 A [p. 456. 
16-17 and 22]); and so (O&wm y’ eva) 
cannot be right nor can airds &ryeiro 
have Theon for subject. Adler was right 
in the first place in seeing a reference to 
Megasthenes in the lacuna and later in 
detecting some form of &Aiwov in the 
&pyovos of the MSS,*7 although his emen- 
dations in all cases paid too little heed to 
the data of the MSS. What Plutarch 
probably wrote, I think, is xal &oropos per 
GvOpuror xal dopats rpepdyevor ur) Eorwoar 
of® Me(yacGever y’ ef)var® Soxobcr.7 ri 
8 Bd.pov, Fs" july abrds ebyetro Sbvamw 
«rd. The passage meant, then: ‘‘Let there 
not be mouthless men nourished by odors 
who Megasthenes thinks do exist; yet the 
Hungerbane, the virtue of which he was 
himself trying to explain to us, Hesiod 
hinted at when he said 

Nor what great profit mallow has or squill™ 


and Epimenides made manifest in fact 
when he showed that . . .” etc. 

This translation should show that there 
is no question here of a “‘second citation of 
Megasthenes”’ in addition to that in 
938 C or of a consequent self-contradic- 
tion in what Megasthenes said about the 
‘Indian root”’ in that earlier passage and 
what he is supposed here to have said 


about the ‘“Hungerbane.”’ This passage 
does not say or intend to say that Megas- 
thenes mentioned the 4A.yos at all; and 
what it attributes to him, the opinion that 
there exist mouthless men who are 
nourished by odors, is exactly what he is 
cited for in 938 C. Lamprias himself on 
his own authority here adds that Megas- 
thenes’ story was really an attempt to 
interpret’? the nature of the GA:pos at 
which Hesiod had hinted’ and of which 
Epimenides had given a practical demon- 
stration, so that even if Megasthenes’ 
story be rejected as untrue the implica- 
tion that it has for the possibility of life 
on the moon is not impaired. 


941 A (p. 459. 7-11):—tyd ey oby 
droxpirhs elut, xpbrepor 3’ abrod dpdow riv 
monrhy hyiv el ph re nwodber cab’ “Opnpor 
dptépevov. ‘Qyvyin ms «rd. Such is the 
reading of both MSS.” The ‘“emenda- 
tions” of this passage” are motivated by 
the assumption that Sulla here promises 
to name the author of the myth, some- 
thing which he does not do either before 
he tells it or afterwards. If the reading of 
the MSS be kept, no such promise is 
made, however. The words, ¢pdcw roe 
romriy ... dptauevov, mean simply: “I 
shall indicate that the author began’’;” 
and the whole sentence should then be 
translated: “Well, I am but the actor of 
the piece, but first I shall say that its au- 
thor began for our sake—if there be no 
objection—with a quotation from Homer. 
...” The én in 941 C does not imply, as 
Hirzel supposed,”® that a name has al- 
ready been given to the author; and in 
fact it is psychologically right that Sulla 
should never give a name to the mysteri- 
ous stranger from across the great ocean 
who told him the story.”” Soury™ says 
that the stranger was Demetrius of Tar- 
sus; but, though Demetrius in the De de- 
fectu oraculorum 420 A uses words that are 
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almost identical with those in this myth 
concerning Cronus and his isle, the gram- 
marian of Tarsus cannot have been meant 
to be the stranger from the other side of 
the Atlantic who spent thirty years as a 
servitor of the god.* It would be palaeo- 
graphically easy to read adrdv instead of 
abrod before ¢péow in line 8, rendering 
“the author himself” instead of ‘‘its au- 
thor,’’ and iyi» in line 9, which would 
then be taken with ¢péow, instead of 
jutv, which has to be taken with dpté- 
wevoy; but neither of these changes is 
necessary, and piv has a special subtlety 
and gives special point to the apology, 
el wh 7t mwdbe, for it might seem in- 
credible that the stranger from across the 
Atlantic should have a line of Homer so 
appropriate to his story. 


941 A (p. 459. 15-19):—dv wg Tor 
Kpévor of BapBapor xabeipxbar uvbodoyoto.w 
bxd rod Acds, rdv 8’ cs uldvy Exovra dpoupdy 
tév re vhowv txelywv wal ris Oaddrrns .. . 
mapaxdrw xeiobos. This, the reading of 
both MSS, E and B, is admittedly corrupt 
in the phrase, rdv 8’ ds vidv Exovra dpoupdr, 
and in the last two words, rapaxdrw xeioBat. 
These last two words were correctly 
emended to rapaxarqxloa: by Apelt,** a 
reading which is in fact implied by 
Amyot’s version, “est 14 colloqué.” The 
former clause was changed to rdv de 
Bptdpewy Exovra dpovpdy by Kaltwasser,** 
and it would seem that some such emen- 
dation is demanded by the remarkable 
parallel in De defectu oraculorum 420 A.™ 
Nevertheless, it is palaeographically im- 
probable that Bp:dpewy was corrupted to 
és viév. On this score Apelt’s change to 
roy 8’ "Deyvyov Exovra ppovpdy® is certainly 
preferable. Moreover, Apelt and von 
Arnim claim the support of Amyot’s 
version for “Qyvyov. In making this claim, 
however, they appear to have trusted to 
a note of Wyttenbach’s*’ which misrepre- 
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sents that version. Amyot in fact wrote: 
“Et pour garde tant de luy que des Isles, 
et de toute la mer adiacente, qui se 
nomme Saturnienne, le Geant Ogygius ou 
Briareus est 1 colloqué. ...””** In short, he 
translated both a form of &yvy- and a form 
of Bprdpews, and he did not have in his 
text—or at least he disregarded—any- 
thing like ds vidy.** It seems to me most 
reasonable, therefore, to suppose that 
Plutarch wrote rév 3’ drytywv (Bprdpewy) 
txovra ppoupdy ... xapaxaryxicba (“and 
the antique Briareus, holding watch and 
ward ...has been settled close beside 
him”). For the epithet dyiyws applied 
to Briareus, which Amyot must have mis- 
takenly taken to be an alternative name 
of the giant, cf. Parthenius, Frag. 21 
(Diehl) = Frag. 31 (Martin, Mythographi 
graect, II}, Suppl., p. 31): dpxalov Bprapedo. 

The verbal similarity of play eva 
vijcov ty § dv Kpdvov xabetpx0a in De 
defectu oraculorum 420 A (cf. n. 85 infra) 
guarantees dy tv ui@ at the beginning of 
the present sentence against such at- 
tempts as that of Béckh to read & 8 rj 
"Oyvyig or év $8 ri xpwry and 80 to avoid 
the contradiction that, whereas Cronus 
is here said to be on one of the three 
islands west of Ogygia, in 941 D-E the 
deputation going from West to East 
passes the outlying islands and then 
reaches the isle of Cronus, which there- 
fore seems to be Ogygia. Hamilton” is 
probably right in saying that the reason 
for this discrepancy is ‘‘that Plutarch has 
muddled himself by the really superfluous 
introduction of Ogygia in imitation of the 
Platonic scheme”’ (i.e., in Timaeus 24 A). 
The contradiction is made less apparent, 
perhaps purposely, by the vagueness with 
which the goal of the voyage is described 
in 941 E.™ 


948 A (p. 468. 10-18)—elya 38’ 
dvaoracw ra TirarKd 74On cal xuvhpata Tis 
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yoxiis éy airg wravrdracww 3 brvos vac. 10 
E, 13 B nat yérnrat 7d Baowuxdy nal Oetoy 
atrd xab’ éavrd xaBapdy xal dxhparor. 
These words follow the statement that all 
that Zeus premeditates Cronus sees in his 
dreams. So far as I know, none of the 
many scholars who have ‘‘emended’’ this 
passage" has recognized that the simplest 
and most probable correction of the first 
part of the sentence is to change dvacracuw 
to dvaraow. This word became a common 
technical term in Neoplatonism and oc- 
curs in connection with the interpretation 
of the myth of Zeus, Cronus, and Uranus 
(ef. Proclus In Platonis Cratylum, p. 61. 
26-30 [Pasquali]). Proclus defines tyepois 
as dvaracs bxd ris Puxijs (In Platonis Rem 
Publicam, I, 181. 23-24 [Kroll]); and 
Plutarch uses the word in the sense of 
“intensity” or “rigidity” in Marius, 
chapter 6 (408 E) and in Alexander, chap- 
ter 4 (666 B), in the sense of “rigor” in 
Marcus Cato, chapter 16 (345 E). The 
scribal error of dvydcracis for dvdracs is 
quite common, as might be expected; 
and we may reasonably suppose therefore 
that the meaningless dy4cracw in our 
sentence is just another example of this 
error. 

As for the remainder of the sentence, 
it is certain that the concluding words, 
7d Bacwdtxdv kal Oetov abd xab’ davrd xaBa- 
pov xal dxfparovy, come ultimately from 
Plato’s Cratylus 396 B where Kpévos 
as the father of Zeus is etymologized: 
xépov yap onpalve ob raida GdAd 7d Kabapdry 
atrod xal dxfparov rod vod.** The state of 
the royal and divine element so described 
is the opposite of ra riravxd 340n cal 
xwwhyara® or of the state induced by them. 
Moreover, it is not to be supposed that 
the servitors of Cronus would be aware of 
his dreams while his mind is entirely 
withdrawn and by itself. These considera- 
tions and the retention of elva: require 
that the missing conjunction which must 


have governed the subjunctive, yésqra, 
should not govern the first part of the 
sentence but should somehow have ex- 
preesed a contrast to it. This conjunction 
must have come at the earliest after 
vuxjs and at the latest before é txvos,* 
and the most probable place for it 
palaeographically is after yvxfs where 
&s, which would satisfy the sense, might 
easily have dropped out. Then the re- 
quired 4y is probably tobe found in év.°” The 
words after the lacuna, xal -yérmra, show 
that there must have been in the lacuna a 
verb in the subjunctive of which 4 6xves 
is the subject and that this verb must have 
had an object, for it is impossible to 
identify txvos with rd Baowdixdy Kal Betor, 
as Herwerden sought to do by suppressing 
the lacuna and xal.** It would be possible 
to fill the lacuna with xaracBevviy and to 
provide the necessary object for this verb 
by changing airg to ard; but it was prob- 
ably the form air@ itself that induced the 
corruption of 4» to é. The object of the 
missing verb is more probably concealed 
in xavréracwv. This, then, I would change 
to radu dvaravorw ;* and I would restore 
in the lacuna the verb xaracrjoy. The 
changes involved are: elva: 8’ dvéracw 
... Ths Yuxis (kus) av atrd wraduy dyd- 
ravow 4 bxrvos (xaracrhoy) xrd., and the 
sentence would be translated: ‘‘and the 
titanic affections and motions of his soul 
make him rigidly tense until sleep restores 
his repose once more and the royal and 
divine element is all by itself, pure and 
unalloyed.”” 


942 F (p. 464. 22):—+ls 8’ obrés tore, 
& Ztdda; The MSS have a comma, not a 
mark of interrogation, after these words, 
although the following 17) rep! robrwr Epy 
show that they must be an independent 
question. Xylander, taking them to be a 
question of Lamprias’ addressed to Sulla 
and so an interruption of the myth, in- 
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troduced ‘‘aiebam’’ in his version after 
the question; and most editors and trans- 
lators, whether they add én» or not, as- 
sume that the words are a question spoken 
by Lamprias.’ Amyot, however, took it 
to be a rhetorical question of the stran- 
ger’s addressed to Sulla in the unbroken 
report now being given by Sulla; and this 
is certainly right. Sulla has switched from 
indirect discourse to a direct report of the 
stranger’s account (942 D [p. 463. 16]) 
and continues this direct quotation to the 
end (945 D [p. 472. 22]: ratr’, elxev 6 
TirAdras, eyo pev feovoa rod Eévou dretidv- 
ros). If ris...& Zbdda; here were an 
interruption by Lamprias, all the rest 
of the myth would be Sulla’s own state- 
ment given on his own authority (cf. the 
following péd\dkw yap abrés dupyetoba), 
which is impossible, as the unannounced 
shift of speakers implied by the punctua- 
tion zis 8’ obrbs éorey ;& DodAa, uw) wEpl robrwr 
pp is improbable. 


948 B (p. 485. 15-17) :—xal 6 pév (ie., 
the death that separates soul from body) 
torw by rH Tis Afunrpos vac. 20 E, 26 B 
ty abr§ redeiv xal rods vexpods ’AOnvata 
Anuntpelous wvopatov 7d wadady 52 by ri 
oedhvy ris Pepoepbyns. ... Kaltwasser’s 
correction of the last clause, (6) 2 & ri 
gedfvy xrh., is patently correct ;!" and the 
parallelism supports Madvig’s correction 
of the first clause: cal é yév torw & 7H 
<vii> tis Afuntpos. As to the lacuna, a 
sentence in Fragment VI, rep! yuxis (Vol. 
VII, p. 23. 6-7 [Bernardakis]), which runs 
6d xal 7d pia TH phuart xal 7d Epyov rh 
tpy@ tod redevray xal redeicbar xpoctome, 
might lead one to suppose that it con- 
tained words which in the context would 
constitute a play upon redevrav and redeiy 
in the sense of initiation. All the attempts 
to reconstitute the text that I have seen 
do proceed from this assumption ; but they 
all overlook the fact that redeiy in the 
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ritual sense is active only, ‘‘to initiate,” 
not passive, and that, as the fragment 
quoted above shows, redevray could be 
equated only with redetofa. Moreover, 
Non posse suaviter vivi 1105 D, rédeor 
bvrws &yabdy iyyolrra: Thy Tedevrhy, Shows 
that Plutarch’s etymological punning 
upon redevray was not restricted to a play 
upon “initiation.” The use of Anyfrpeo 
to which Plutarch here refers is nowhere 
else mentioned so far as I know and must 
have been unusual, as he himself says that 
it was an ancient usage. I suspect that 
in the preceding words also he referred to 
a rare turn of speech such as rdy Blov 
Anunrpt redetv, to which Pindar’s yuxdy 
"Alig redéwv (Isthmian 1. 68) would have 
been a parallel; and I would therefore 
reconstruct the passage as follows:... 
&y ri ym) ris Atunrpos (5 redevrav 
Neyerar tov Bldov abrf redetvy nal... 7d 
mwadatby) (3) 8’ bv 7H cedhyp xrh. 


948 E (p. 467. 14ff.):—... 7G aldépr 
Aeyoues thy cedfyny dyaxexpayévny xrh. 
Raingeard in his note on this passage says 
that the subject of Aéyoun is “‘the de- 
mons,” i.e., the attendants of Cronus from 
whom the stranger heard the story which 
he told to Sulla and which Sulla is here 
quoting directly.!°? Specious support for 
this interpretation might be gained by 
reference to the use of xadodo. in 944 C 
(p. 469. 2) infra. Nevertheless, the at- 
tendants of Cronus certainly did not cite 
Xenocrates and refer to Plato, as the 
stranger does a few lines below (943 F); 
and those references show that Plutarch 
did not consistently think of everything 
in the stranger’s remarks to Sulla as hav- 
ing been told the stranger by “the: de- 
mons.’’!* Moreover, if the grammar were 
taken with pedantic strictness, the subject 
of Aéyous: here would have to be the same 
as that of éopac: above (p. 467. 11), ie., 
the disembodied souls on the moon; but 
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this ridiculous consequence Plutarch could 
not even have noticed, much less in- 
tended. The subject of \éyouo. is there- 
fore best taken to be the human authors 
of this doctrine, to whom is attributed also 
by its expression in indirect discourse the 
Stoic dogma of the following sentence.’ 
8o the subject of xadofc: in 944 C infra 
also is probably neither the disembodied 
spirits on the moon nor even the attend- 
ants of Cronus but quite generally ‘‘peo- 
ple.’10 


943 F-944 A (pp. 467. 26—468. 5):—0 88 
Zevoxparns 7a pev dorpa xal rov Hcov éx wupds 
not xal rod wpwrov ruxvod ovyxeiobas, riy be 
cedhynv tx rob Sevrépov xuxvod xal rod lélov 
dépos riv be yijv & Odaros xal rupds xal rod 
tplrov raév xuxvav. This text is printed 
without any recorded variant by Reiske, 
Wyttenbach, Hutten, and Bernardakis; 
and Heinze so reproduces it in the pas- 
sage which he prints as Fragment 56 
of Xenocrates. It is the reading of B 
and of the Aldine and Basiliensis; but 
the better of our two MSS, E, has 
instead rip 5 viv & BSaros Kal dépos xal 
tod tpirov Tay xuxvav." Now it appears 
that Xenocrates classified fire, air, and 
water as three different degrees of 7d 
pavéy (subtility) and contrasted them as 
such to three degrees of 1d xuxvdy (den- 
sity) ;!°* and it is highly improbable that, 
having declared the stars, sun, and moon 
to be composed each of one degree of 
payéy and one degree of xuxvéy, he made 
the earth a compound of the third degree 
of xuxvév and two degrees of pavér, 
whether the third and the first (fire) or the 
third and the second (sir). Even if there 
were no disagreement at this very point 
in the MSS, the logic of the case and 
Xenocrates’ well-known penchant for 
strict schematism would suggest that he 
constructed earth of the third degree of 
uavéy plus the third degree of xuxvéy as he 


constructed the moon by combining the 
second degree of both and the sun and 
stars the first. The disagreement of the 
MSS supports this suggestion, for xal 
dépos in E was probably only a false repe- 
tition of 4épos above, which the scribe of 
B “corrected” to xal xupés.'° The only 
other possibility is to suppose that Plu- 
tarch really wrote rj 8¢ yf & BSaros xal 
dépos xal xupds xal rod rplrov raév wucrar, 
ie., to suppose that Xenocrates included 
all four ‘simple bodies” in the composi- 
tion of the earth. That would not only 
involve the hypothesis that the scribe of 
E omitted one pair of words and the scribe 
of B another;!"° it would also make it diffi- 
cult to believe that. Xenocrates con- 
structed the moon of air and the second 
degree of density alone, and in order to 
get a semblance of order into the scheme 
we should have to emend further to r}p de 
cedhynvy ex rod Sevréipov xuxvod cal 700 
Wlov dépos (cal xupds>. It is much more 
reasonable to adopt the simpler remedy of 
excising E’s xal dépos and B’s xal rupds 
and to read rip 82 viv & B8aros xal rob rpi- 


Tov TOY WUKYOP. 


944 A (p. 468. 8-10):—After having 
said that the breadth or magnitude of the 
moon is not what the geometers say but 
many times greater, Sulla (still quoting 
the stranger) proceeds: xaraperpet 62 rip 
oxwdy ris vis bNvyduis rots éaurfs (E; davrod, 
B) peyibeow obx bxd opxpbdryros ddd 
Oepp vac. 7 bwelyer (E; Oeppdrnros breiye, 
B) rv xlmow brws taxd duexrepG rdw 
oxotwdn rérov xrd. Plutarch here makes a 
“mythical correction” of the astronomical 
calculations which he had given at 923 A- 
B and 932 B and also gives a mythical 
explanation of the accelerated motion of 
which he had spoken in 933 B. As for the 
text, B’s éavrod is certainly a mistake (for 
the subject of xarayerpet must be the 
moon and not her edpos xal yéyefos, since 
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one could not speak of rots rod ebpous 
peyeow) and B’s Gepyusrnros is a mis- 
taken ‘“‘emendation” suggested by the 
preceding opixpérnros. Von Arnim™ was 
almost certainly right in restoring the last 
part of the sentence as dAAd Beppu (6repor) 
érelye. xrh.? He was as certainly wrong, 
however, in his violent treatment of the 
rest of the sentence. ddr:ydaus is to be 
taken with xarayerpe? in the sense ‘‘meas- 
ures off but a few times’’;"* and conse- 
quently von Arnim’s change of édydxs 
to édlyos is unnecessary and Prickard’s 
change of rots éaurfs peyieow to rpioly 
dauris peyeow is impossible."* Prickard 
is right, however, in taking i+d cyixps- 
rnros—at least in his two translations—to 
refer to the diameter of the earth’s shadow 
and not, as do most interpreters, to the 
size of the moon herself." Even this does 
not save the logic of Plutarch’s argument, 
however, for on this or any other inter- 
pretation his words clearly imply that the 
number of lunar diameters which is the 
measure of the earth’s shadow is as small 
as it is because the speed of the moon is 
accelerated while she is in the shadow. 
If this increased acceleration were a fact, 
the compensation for it in the calculation 
would increase the number of diameters, 
and the moon would be not a larger frac- 
tion of the width of the shadow than she 
seems to be by this measurement but a 
smaller one. 


944 C (p. 489. 2-6):—xadotar 8 abrav 
7d pey pkyorov ‘Exarns puxdy . . . rds 5¢ 560 
paxpas. For the final words Turnebus pro- 
posed ra 52 dbo, uxpd and Leonicus ra dé 
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660 uoxpd. The gender must correspond to 
7d pév peyioroy (the antecedent of abray 
is B46n xal xo.kopara), and the emendation 
of Leonicus is almost certain as far as it 
goes. Still, a secondary object of xadodc: 
parallel to ‘Exarns yvxéy and explained by 
the subsequent words, xepasodyra: yap al 
Puxal 80’ abrdy, is required. Porphyry says 
that Pherecydes spoke of juxois «al 
Bé0pous xal &yrpa xal Bbpas xal xbdas and 
by means of these terms hinted at ras 7ay 
yuxadv yevices xal dxoyevicas. Plutarch 
in De superstitione 167 A mentions “A:éov 
ties wbdat Baeta, and it would be char- 
acteristic of him in the present myth to 
transfer to the moon this well-known 
landmark of the infernal regions. It seems 
to me highly probable, therefore, that the 
name which has dropped out of the text 
here is rds IIt\as and that we should re- 
store rd 82 db0 paxpd (rds Ibdas>. There 
are many later references to the rbdat 
through which the souls go down to birth 
and upwards after having left the body, 
although in these passages the riAa: are 
either the sun and moon" or the signs, 
Capricorn and Cancer, which are called 
#Xlov xb." In these passages the xbat 
are interpretations of the two ordua or 
xéopara of Plato’s Republic 614 C, 615 D- 
E combined with the two entrances to 
the cave in Odyssey 13. 109-12 and the 
*"Hedlow ridas of Odyssey 24. 12; and it is 
probable that Plutarch’s corridors on the 
moon, whether the interpretation was 
original with him or not, were also sug- 
gested by the passage in the Republic."* 


NOTES 


1. The M88 have sere but the plural makes 
‘Wryttenbach's gare necessary (it is implied in the ver- 
sions of Amyot and Kepler) and the imperfect unin- 
telligible; Apollonides was not present at the earlier 
discussion (cf. 921 B, p. 405. 10-11), so that Rain- 
geard's defense of the imperfect as a reference to that 
discussion is invalid. By the plural Lamprias means 
“you mathematicians’; cf. Gevep ...cleeé’ syeis in 


921 A (p. 404. 22) with De Iside 358 F: cabéwep of 
pebquaricel . . . Meyeves. 

2. Le. to put an extreme case, for one might ar- 
gue that some observers of the moon in different parts 
of the olxovuéiey should have their visual rays reflected 
to other parts of the land and not to the ocean and so 
should see different configurations in the moon. Of. 
Simplicius De casio, p. 457. 21-25:T4\X" al by 4 lugares 
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gard rie dvd red carérrpey rae dcrisws dvisheow dei rd dp 
Garduerce yivera:, cs rois weddels Sone?, ofc ay dd rarrie 
rorov dpQer: rd abrd dy iudalvaro, Serep viv rd rhs ceddver 
apbowror cal dnd peoquPpurerdrer rover cal drd Bopucrérer 
wal Ard dvaroducde cal duricde dperi rd abrdgalvera:. Binoe xal 
means “even” and not ‘and,’ Dibner and Bernardakis 
were mistaken in assuming a lacuna before it. 

8. Prickard, op. cit., p. 250 and p. 309, n. 3. 

4. Cf. T. L. Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, p. 352. 
5-6: rip viv oqpseloure cal xivrpev Aoyor Exe webs rie rhs 
oodton: odaipar. 

5. This is decisive against the interpretations of 
Amyot and Kepler too, who keep the negative, sya, 
but suppose Plutarch to mean by «irrpw tyr & 
point. Amyot translates: ‘‘mesmement que vous dictes 
que la terre n‘a pas la proportion d'un poinct seule- 
ment au regard de la sphere de la lune.” Kepler says 
in his note: ‘Imo non puncti sed duorum circiter 
graduum magnitudinem habet."' 

6. Adler (Diss. phil. vind., X [1910], 92-93 would 
change ‘Irrdpxov to Kdcdpxov but without good rea- 
eon; and Prickard himself (op. cit., pp. 309-10) rejects 
this alteration. Adler's chief argument is that from 
921 D-E (p. 406. 11-14) it appears that Lamprias 
attributes to Hipparchus the theory of vision of 
Epicurus, whereas in De placitie 901 B = Aetius 4. 
18. 9 (Doz. graeci, p. 404) a theory of vision is ascribed 
to Hipparchus which does not at all resemble that of 
the Atomists and Epicureans. The attribution to Hip- 
parchus in that passage of Aetius is probably a mis- 
take, however, for (1) Hipparchus, the astronomer, is 
not anywhere else mentioned by Aetius, (2) the name 
Hipparchus has been shown to occur by error for other 
names, especially for thoee of the Pythagoreans, Hip- 
pasus and Archippus (cf. Diels, Doz. graeci, pp. 212- 
18; Dielse-Kranz, Frag. der Vorsok.', I, 108. 24 note 
and I, 398. 27), and (3) the theory ascribed to Hip- 
parchus in Aetius 4. 13. 9 is in 4. 13. 10 said to have 
been attributed by some to Pythagoras also because 
Parmenides indicates this in his poems(!). 

7. Cf. Ptolemy Syntazis 3. 4; 4. 5; 5. 2; 9. 2; 
Simplicius De caelo, p. 32. 22-27; Tannery, Recherches 
sur U'histoire de l'astronomie ancienne, pp. 203 ff.; 
Hultech, RE, II, 1847-48; Rehm, RE, VIII, 1674; 
Bigourdan, L'astronomie, pp. 274 ff. 

8. Cf. Aristotle's argument (Meteorology 345» 
10-25) against the theory of Hippocrates of Chios 
that the Milky Way is a reflection of the sun. 

9. So E; B has rois abrois dal ukpeos. 

10. Cf. the next sentence: dpaid pir yap Sor: cal 
owynexuning uh phar BAA opddAr\eoFar Tporhees. Here 
¢@\\eota, has been questioned. F. H. Sandbach in a 
private communication has hesitantly suggested 4\)' 
bpédeofas OF AAA’ dvospddAdeofa:. The former had al- 
ready been proposed by Purser (Hermathena, XVI 
{1911], 311-12) and before him by Bases (‘Aéy»a, IX 
[1897]); but ‘to rebound" or ‘‘to be reflected,"’ the 
sense in which Plutarch uses this word, is irrelevant 
here. The meaning Of drosgé\\eo#a: would be relevant, 
though perhaps too much restricted for Plutarch's 
meaning; but that any change of ogé)deoa: is unnec- 
essary is shown, I think, by Quaest. conviv. 701 B: 
obeddSpuere cal rapokicPalvorra. 

11. Prickard here accepts the suggestion to read 
ArcOpbrresta: for dxoxpirresfas made by Purser in 
Hermathena, XVI (1911), 312. Purser otherwise ac- 
cepted Prickard's earlier translation of the passage in 
his Plutarch on the Face of the Moon (1911), where his 


interpretation is substantially the same. In both pubii- 
cations Prickard appears to keep tew: of the M88. for 
his clause ‘receive equal thrusts from the outside tn- 
wards,” is presumably a translation of KuSer lew 
Susteiefa:, although ‘inwards’ then is without sup- 
port in the Greek. Raingeard also retains tews and 
translates: ‘ils subissent constamment du dehors une 
poussée 6gale.'' If dueiefa: wore passive, however, it 
should mean “repelled"’ and with tow: either “equally 
repelled from each other,"’ eo that they would never 
meet anywhere, or ‘equally repelled from outaide, i.e. 
from the surface of the earth"’ (cf. Kepler's transia- 
tion: ‘‘ab eaque distineri et repelli’’), which makes no 
sense at all; and it seems only reasonable, therefore, to 
take sSeieGa: in itecommon meaning as middle, ‘to 
force one's way through" (cf. De amicorum multitudiae 
04 E, De euperstitione 168 E, De genio Socratis 583 A), 
in which case the easy change of tews to elew certainly 
recommends iteelf (cf. Xylander's ‘‘pertrudi intro’’). 

12. Cf. Plutarch Lysander 12.339 F: droppqyripere 
wvpoudd ordcpara dipecOa: roddaxod cal dorpdrrey, Govep 
of bdrrovres deripes. 

13. Cf. dwaradwbivra pds rod upd: dparG caNoracte: 
in the theory of comets reported by Stobaeus Eci. 1. 
28. 1b (I, 228. 24—229. 4 [Wachsmuth]). In the the- 
ories according to which meteors and shooting stars 
are stone or earthy bodies their fire was supposed to be 
“quenched"’ in their fall and the fact that few of them 
are seen on earth was explained by saying that most 
of them fall in the outer ocean (cf. Aetius 2. 13. 9 
(Doz. graect, p. 342] and 3. 2. 9 [Doz. graeci, p. 367]: 
Plutarch Lysander 12. 339 E and F). Cf. also the 
statement concerning meteors made in the Hermetic 
Excerpt 6. 15 (1, 416. 20-31 [Scott] = Stobacus, I. 


193. 20-22): . . . wodd (8a) rd duBprbts Lxowres, Dxdpere chr 
ord rhe las Bags daxborre: raxbes cal bad@ivres wirreon 
wadusals yh... 


14. L.e., do not fall in straight lines parallel to one 
another and so miss the earth entirely in these cases 
where the meteors are not directly over the earth. 

15. It could not have been Posidonius, who gave 
the distance of the moon from the earth as 2,000,040 
stades (Pliny NH 2. 23 [21]. 85). This would be 
52} t if the circumference of the earth be taken as 
240,000 stades, about 76 t if it be taken as 180,000 
stades, and 50 t if Plutarch’s radius of 40,000 stades 
is assumed. The nearest to 56 t that I have seen is 
Ptolemy's later calculation of the distance of the moon 
Qt periges: 56%, t (Tannery, Mémoires scientifiques. 
I, 388, n. 1). 

16. Cleomedes (2. 1. 80-81 [p. 146. 25 ff. (Ziegier)}) 
reckons L to be equal to 125 lunar diameters, each of 
which is 40,000 stades or a terrestrial semidiameter: 
and this would agree with the calculation, L — 5,000.- 
000 stades, ascribed to Apollonius of Perga by Hip- 
polytus (Refut. 4. 8). Tannery (Mémoires scientifiques, 
I, 390-91) believes that Hippolytus mistook the di- 
ameter of the lunar orbit for its radius; but even #0 
Apollonius would have made L = 624 t. On the other 
hand Tannery argues (op. cit., pp. 391-92) that Era- 
tosthenes made L = 69} t. 

17. Cf. Hultech, Berichte aber die Verhand. der kyl. 
adchischen Gesell. der Wi Phil.-hist. K1., LIT (1900), 
P. 199; Heath, Aristarchus, pp. 342-43. According to 
Tannery (Mémoires scientifiques, I, 390) Hipparchus 
must have made L = about 69 t. 

18. I.¢., 252,000 stades. Cf. Cleomedes, 1. 10. 53- 
55 (pp. 94. 24—100. 23 [Ziegler]) and 2.1. 80 (pp. 146. 
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37—148. 2); Strabo 2.5.7 (O. 118) and 2.5.34 (CO. 182); 
Berger, Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Erdkunde der 
Griechen', pp. 410-11. 

19. For the former cf. Cleomedes, 1. 10. 50-52 (pp. 
32. 3—04. 22 [Ziegler]) and 1. 10. 55 (p. 100. 22-23), 
where 250,000 is given and for the latter cf. Strabo 
3. 3. 2 (C. 95); cf. Berger, op. cit., pp. 577-82 and 
Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, pp. 345-46. 

20. Diss. phil. vind., X, 99-101. 

21. Cf. O. Gilbert, Dis metsorologiechen Theorien 
des griechischen Altertums, p. 652, n. 1 and p. 655, n. 1. 
Adler himself cites the passage of Lydus and the 
Aratus-echolium which Gilbert quotes and should, 
therefore, have seen that his supplement was impos- 
aible; he does in a footnote suggest the possibility of 
> reve 100 dipos waxvpepterepa instead Of } eapara yessq. 

22. Adversaria critica, I (1871), 71. Bernardakis 
does not mention it in his apparatus, and this is prob- 
ably the reason why Adler missed it. 

28. This is Turnebus' obvious and certain correc- 
tion of gui» of the M88. All editors—except Rain- 
geard, of course—adopt this correction. 

24. With xtadev &yovsar Cf. d Pisos . . . xiudow Byes (981 
A). 

25. Cambridge Philological Society, Proceedings, 
1043. 

26. So Schmertoech, Betirage far C. Wachsmuth, 
Pp. 58-54. 

27. So the editors of Amyot, Nouvelle édition 
(Paris: Janet et Cotelle, 18290), V, 259. Kepler had 
already translated: ‘‘in cavis speculis.”’ 

28. So Adler, Diss. pail. vind., X, 102-8. 

29. Wilhelm Schmidt in his edition of [Ptolemy] 
De sepeculie (Hero Alexandrinus, Opera (ed. Nix- 
Schmidt}, II', 313) explicitly takes this phrase so, 
Since he makes no other change in the sentence nor 
any comment upon it, he may have interpreted it cor- 
rectly in other respects too; but he says nothing about 
the meaning of the sentence, and no translator or com- 
mentator that I know has construed it correctly. 

30. Thisis a mistake, and Schmidt, op. cit., p. 314, 
D. 1 suggests that nacpsrare should be read. 

81. Cf. also [Ptolemy] De speculis 11 = Hero 
Alexandrinus, Opera (ed. Nix-Schmidt}, II, 388. 11— 
340. 3 with Schmidt's n. 3 on p. 341. 

83. For the idiom pelfoves devrav, which Rain- 
geard (p. 101, n. on 980 B 1) misunderstands, cf. 
Kthner-Gerth, II*, pp. 313-14 and for this idiom 
with sxpés c. acc., ‘in respect of" cf. Isocrates 15. 267. 

83. Prickard translates ‘when magnified images 
are reflected to the one point of sight,"’ following the 
usual Latin version, ‘‘reflexione facta ad unum visus 
punctum,” printed by Reiske, Wyttenbach, and 
Dtbner; but no one explains what this could possibly 
mean. Kepler at least admits that he does not under- 
stand the phrase which he translates ‘‘ad unum ali- 
quod visivae punctum.”’ Schmertosch’s ‘‘nach einem 
Gesichtepunkte ru"’ is a ‘‘literal’’ mistranslation which 
even so is in the context unintelligible, as is Amyot's 
“& un poinct de la veus.”’ 

34. Prickard reads Seas duéce xupeiy dpderes, 
dgsebow and translates ‘they observe that these im- 
ages meet in one point and further claim"’; this is open 
to many objections, but it is enough to observe that 
the necessary subject is still lacking and that dséve 
jeueeety in such a sense is highly questionable. Rain- 
geard, who retains the reading of the MSS, gives a 
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“translation” which is utterly impossible and which 
for once even he finds unsatisfactory himself. 

85. Dibner assumed a lacuna between xwpod- and 
-eres and Bernardakis between xwp- and odvres. Adler 
(Diss. phil. vind., X, 108-4) criticized this and pro- 
posed: dvacdices. (Gere 1006’) of wd evyxupolvres 
afbew ... dvaipeiv. His stop after dvachéoes and 
his desideratum of a subject for dfiode.» are correct, 
but he has confused the context of the argument. 

86. This alone disposes of Prickard's «is ré & 
tra: cal BiBacr, in which & for the » of rv is 
much too short for the lacuna anyway, as well as of 
Emperius' «is rd (ricrde) and Herwerden's eis rd (x Wariv) 
(Mnemosyne, XX XVII [1909], 214). 

87. Cf. ravraxéee xwpodrr: in 930 F (p. 432. 3). 

38. Cf. Pliny NH 2. 13 (10). 56; Ptolemy Syntazie 
4. 2 (I, 270. 1 ff. [Heiberg]). That the term ‘‘Saros’’ 
used for this period is modern in origin is shown by 
O. Neuegebauer in Quellen und Studien sur Geschichte 
der Mathematik, Abt. B, IV (1938), 241-53 and 407- 
10. 

39. Ptolemy Syntezie 4. 2 (I, 272. 12-20 (Hel- 
berg]); cf. Rehm, s.». “‘Hipparchos,"" RE, VIII, 1675. 

40. Dioptra 35 (Heronis Alexandrini Opera, III, 
302. 20-22 (Schine)). 

41. Syntazis 6. 6 (I, 486. 6 ff. (Helberg]). 

42. NH 2. 13 (10). 57. 

43. Hermathena, XVI (1911), 317. 

4A. Plutarch on the Face of the Moon (1911), pp. 
58 f., though he and Purser too (loc. cit.) confess doubt 
that the word could bear such a meaning. 

45. Cf. Kepler in n. 59 to his translation: ‘‘Plu- 
tarchus hic sodalitio suo illusit aperta sophistica. 
Recessus Solis a vertice facit rerum brevium umbras 
longas. In plenilunio Sol multum recedit a vertice orbi 
lunari insistentium, aut etiam insculptarum fossarum: 
ergo et illarum fovearum, quamvis sint parvae, um- 
bras facit longas. Hic major sonat de recessu circulari 
&® puncto coeli, quod imminet vertici rerum, quae 
umbras jaciunt, minor vero sonat de recessu rectilineo 
Solis ab ipso vertice rerum in Luna plensa, ut illustrate- 
ram vel obumbratarum. Ergo non sequitur conclusio, 
...'" Kepler addresses his remarks to the following 
application of the general stateme::¢; but in fact the 
general statement or ‘‘major'’ iteelf is wrong, for 
Ptutarch says not “‘recessus a vertice”’ in any sense but 
simply “‘receesu: 

46. Diss. phil. vind., X, 160-61. 

47. Both E and B read d& cepadfs dexpipacta:, 
which gives the opposite of the sense obviously 
wanted, for it could mean nothing but that the moon 
is suspended from the head of those who dwell under 
ft! All editors (eave Raingeard who keepe the reading 
of the MSS though he translates it ‘elle leur pend sur 
la téte"’) print érip instead of &, but none indicates 
that Stephanus (1624) is the source of this emenda- 
tion, which Reiske, Wyttenbach, Hutten, and Dibner 
print without comment as if it were the reading of the 
M88. Even this change, however, is not enough. Wyt- 
tenbach in his Indez grascitatis in Plutarchi Opera, 8.9. 
dccpepées states ‘‘pass. pro érup. II 937 E,” but the 
use Of dcxpinzesta: to express (its opposite érupipartar 
is unexampled and incredible: and it is much more 
reasonable to suppose that the true reading was 
érupizacte:, especially since the ligature for én: in 
Composition could easily have been mistaken for é&. 

48. Adler (Diss. phil. vind., X, 110) correctly 
pointed out that the lacuna is not to be filled by ref- 
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erence to 088 F as Bernardakis thought it should. 
Pureer's supplement (Hermathena, XVI [1911], 318) 
is open to the same objection. Adler purposely paid no 
attention to the size of the lacuna; he obviously was 
ignorant of the reason for the discrepancy between E 
and B. 

49. Of. Theon of Smyrna, pp. 135. 21—136. 8 
(Hiller) and for all three motions mentioned by Plu- 
tarch, cf. ibid., pp. 184. 18—185. 11. 

50. Cleomedes, 2. 4. 100 (p. 180. 25-26 [Ziegler]); 
on Cleomedes' own conception cf. Manitius in his edi- 
tion of Geminus Elementa astronomiae, p. 378, n. 34. 

51. Of. Archytas, Frag. B 1 (I, 483. 6 (Diels- 
Krans)}); Xenophon Cyneg. 6. 33. 

52. Cf. De placitia philosophorum 889 O = Actius 
3. 16. 2; Theon of Smyrna, p. 134. 18-16 and p. 179. 
8-0 (Hiller); Aristotle De caslo 201% 2-8; cf. dvre- 
wepop in Simplictus De caelo, p. 473. 19 and Plu- 
tarch's use Of dxOvregepouiry in 989 A infra. 

88. Purser’s notion (Hermathena, XVI [1911], 318) 
that éri rod fw8iexod is a gloss cannot be entertained, 
for the phrase is necessary to the sense of dvrigeponioy 
and is supported by the similar passages of Theon 
cited in nn. 49 and 52 eupra. 

54. Cf. Aristotle Metaphysics 908 2-6. 

85. Eranos, XXV (1927), 276. 

86. Cf. Simplicius De caclo, pp. 496. 33—497. 5. 

57. Dies. phil. vind., X, 111. 

58. = Geminus’ Epitome apud Simplicius Phye., 
D. 202. 26-27 (Diels), 

59. The éxoveais of E is clearly a mistake induced 
by the preceding datives, rais drocaracrissow. B's 
tyewsey is right, whether it is based on a correct 
archetype or is only an “emendation" of the scribe 
of B. 

60. Of. also Geminus 18. 2 (p. 200. 14-23 [Mani- 
tius)). 

61. This addition, which, according to Raingeard, 
is made by the smallest hand in the Aldine of the 
Biblothéque Nationale, R.J. 04, and is read by 
Relske, Wyttenbach, and Hutten, is guaranteed both 
by the pére wiseeres of E and B and by Pliny NH 7.2. 
26: “‘nullum ils cibum nullumque potum.” 

63. Cf. Megasthenes, Frag. 34 (Frag. hist. graec., 
II, 425-27 (Milller]}). 

63. Diss. phil. vind., X, 113-14. 

«A. er Studien, XLII (1921), 168-64. 

65. Festschrift Moris Winternits (1933), pp. 208— 
302. 
66. Of. Otto Stein, RE, XV', 289, «.. ““Megas- 

67. For 4 &\syes cf. Plutarch Sept. sap. 157 D-F; 
Peeudo-Plutarch Comment. in Hesiod, §3 (VII, 51. 
14 ff. [Bernardakis}); Pliny NH 22. 22 (83). 78; Por- 
phyry Vita Pythag. §34 and De abstinentia 4. 20 (p. 
206. 5 ff. (Nauck]); Plato Laws 677 E, where the word 
Qupes is not iteelf mentioned but where the sentence 
Above ply ‘Helotor dparretero rédar, 79 8’ Wvvy decives 
(sctl. 'Ewiperldqs) dveriiese is strikingly echoed by 
the words of {Plutarch in our passage: fritare pb 
“Helotes cixav ... levy 8° inpard raplexer ‘Erperiiqs. 

68. Wyttenbech; confusion of « and « is com- 
mon. 

69. pe... vec Could easily be misread p}.. . x3, 
especially if va: was written as a final ligature. 
(vee@wes 7’ at) fits the lacuna of 8 letters in E and 9 
in B, since for « a ligature of one letter-space is in- 
variably used in our M88. A proper name is demanded 


by the ctrée &yyetro which follows; and the parallel 
with 988 O makes the mention of Megasthenes cer- 
tain. 
70. Both E and B have Scse0e:, not secodew, which 
both Bernardakis and Raingeard print without com- 
ment. 

71. riv 8’ Oupor was Adler's suggestion in 1933 for 
TH re Euyovor Of the MSS, to which it is very close, 
with which, indeed, it is almost identical, save for the 
final or which he leaves unexplained. I take this os to 
have been a corruption of # after O.yoe was misread 


72. Works and Days 41. 

78. I.e., the imperfect, d&yyeive, expresses what 
Lamprias considers to have been the intention of 
Megasthenes; in the context it rather implies the ad- 
mission that Megasthenes did not make this intention 
explicit. 

74. It is noteworthy that in Sept. sap. 157 E~F 
Ptutarch makes Periander doubt that Hesiod had had 
any such intention. 

75. Except that the second hand of B has written 
« over the last two letters of curva. Adler (Dies. pail. 
vind., X, 114-15) mistakenly supposed that the M88 
read tpiy and dptduercs, and Bernardakis does print 
the former without annotation as if it were the reading 
of theMSS, whereas it is an emendation of Stephanus, 
while dptdnerce is Hutten’s after the version of Xylan- 
der. 

76. ... wpbrapory ... dyiv, (8) ef ph re mwdoar... 
Aptona:, Wyttenbech; ... spérepor... dpi, of ph ne 
wudier,... dptduercs, Hutten, Bernardakis, and Rain- 
geard; bBereper . . . dpir, of ph re mwdber. . . dptdperos, Adler. 

77. Cf. Sept. sap. 150 B (ri ote ippasas.. . five 
corre), 162 B (.. . dpdves rdw "Aplova ceowenivor). 

78. Der Dialog, II, 186, n. 6, approved by Adler, 

79. The royr}s is the stranger, of course; this ig 
in 941 C and the whole myth indicate, and it is impos- 
sible to suppose with Adler, who changes szpérepes to 
berepor, that rogr}s here refers to rod Keteew cerawasral 
xal Gepdrorres in 945 D. 

80. La démonologie de Plutargue, p. 43, n. 3 and 
Pp. 73. 

81. Cf. the sensible remarks of R. Flaceliere in his 
edition, Sur la disparition des oracles, p. 28. 

82. The reading of Stephanus in his edition of 
1624. 

83. O. Apelt, ‘Zu Plutarch und Pilato,” Jahres 
bericht Gymnasium Carolo-Alezandrinum su Jene, 
1904-5 (Prog. No. 815, Jena, 1905). The same emenda- 
tion was made by Adler in Diss. phil. vind., X (1910), 
117 apparently independently (cf. p. 87, n. 1); and 
Raingeard in his edition of the De facie (Paris, 1985) 
prints it as his own. 

84. This was at least 89 years before Schmertosch 
Proposed to substitute rie 5 Badpess for rie 3° ds wlée 
and 135 years before Raingeard claimed ¢pcepty as hie 
own emendation. 

85. deat phrros plar elves rover b § rév Kptoor xafelpxtes 
dpevpolpercr rd rob Bprdpes xabebdorra. Sesple yap abrQ viv 
barrow pepnxartePa:, roddovs 84 repl abriv elvai Salporas bvalots 
cal Cepdrorras. In this sentence cabeidorra . . . penyxartotas 
corresponds to De facie 941 F (cabebierra .. . Seepie tvd 
rod Ads) and roddods ... Oepdrovras to De facie O42 A 
(reds 64 Salpoves ... rdw Kpivor). 

86. Apelt, op. cit. (n. 88 supra). Von Arnim (“‘Phu- 
tarch fiber Dimonen und Mantik,”’ pp. 40-42 [Ver 
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hand. k. Akad. van Wetenechappen te Amsterdam, Afd. 
Letterk., 1921]) proposed rie 8 “Oyvyor, apparently 
without knowledge of Apelt's emendation. Von Ar- 
nim‘s further alterations of the passage are too vio- 
lent and extensive to have any probability. 

87. “Amiotus vertit ac si scriptum esset, rée 3a 
"Drybyior Exovra gpoupdy kxelvov re roe re rheur-.” This is 
repeated by Hutten. Von Arnim expresaly refers to 
Wyttenbach as his authority for Amyot's version. 

88. Jacques Amyot, Les ausres morales et Phileso- 
phiques de Plutarque ... (Paris, 1618), II, 624 G. 

89. This in itself is a strong argument against 
Adler's (Bpiépewr) 88 rév vide os txovra dpovpdy ath., 
which in addition requires an improbable rearrange- 
ment of the word order of the M88. The evidence that 
Briareus was ever thought to be the son of Cronus is, 
moreover, exceedingly weak; Adler can adduce only 
Eustathius In Iliadem 124. 3: otf 8 pvOixds Bosdpews 
oDa dporst rQ rarpl, § Kpboy ber card rév “Abharte 4 
Tlovesde, card rivas, @\\d carafpafele: abrév anh, 
where Kpory ... 'Ajjane is according to Miiller 
(Prag. hist. graec., III, 594, Frag. 42) simply a alip of 
the memory on the part of Eustathius. In any case, 
Adler is misleading in printing Kptey... adda 
xarefpafeta. abréy and suggesting that this refers to 
the relation between Briareus and Cronus in Plu- 
tarch’s myth, for in Eustathius atré refers to the 
nearer Ioveddr. for which cf. Schol. Iliad. A, 399 (I, 
51. 15 (Dindorf]): cat rév raripa HoveSave xareSpbfever. 

90. CQ, XXVIII (1934), 25. 

91. Instead of 43 reparobea: there (p. 461. 7-8) 
the suggested correction of Bernardakis, of si repaied- 
e@a:, should be adopted. 

92. Wyttenbach, Emperius, and Bernardakis re- 
tained «la: 3’ dvdcrac in their emendations. Madvig 
changed these words to irasdy ratoy, Apelt to elves 
8 derasiecrc, Herwerden to elva: 8’ (ty) dvasrion, 
Adler to ¢ératiry dvasrivre, Pohlenz to éreder 
vreevéearra, von Arnim to éraddr ovyéoy, Purser to 
drabdy erpoy, and Bevan to elves, dvdcrqe: 8 (sic). 
It must be remembered that the sentence is part of a 
narrative in indirect discourse, so that «lve: can stand 
as the main verb, 

98. Soin Alezander, chap. 4 (666 B) L' and P have 
dvécracw; in Proclus In Platonis Cratylum, p. 61. 
29-30 all MSS except one have dvésraew; and in Pro- 
clus Elements of Theology, chap. 35 (p. 38. 18 [Dodds]) 
one MSS has the false dvicracis. 

94. Cf. Plotinus Enn. 3. 5. 2; Proclus In Platonis 
Cratylum, p. 59. 5-6 (Pasquali); Olympiodorus In Pla- 
tonis Phaedonem, p. 3. 22-28 (Norvin); Damascius 
Dwbd. ot sol. 325 r (II, 164. 9 ff. [Ruelle]); Eustathius 
Ad Iliadem 203. 20 ff. and 1012. 27. 

95. Plutarch uses this phrase in Galba, chap. 1 
(1053 C) where he says that the Roman Empire was 
overtaken by events similar to rois \eyouivoss rirensois 
wébers cal xivtyast. In De sollertia animalium 975 C 
Ptutarch speaks of the habitat of marine animals as 
rirenude ... rowoy .. . ob rd Noyiady cal voepio byxarbefecras 
Ths vox. 

96. Unless it were a» (sa») governing 6 brres «rh. 
but standing after it, as Apelt suggested (op. cit., n. 83 
supra); but such a condition is out of place in the con- 
text. 
97. Bernardakis had suggested . . . Wwxts (tus a») 
& atrG.... 

98. Herwerden, Mnemosyne, XX XVII (1909), 214 
criticized by Adler, ‘Zwei Beltrige’’ etc. (Jahresbericht 
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(XXXVII] des k. b. Staategymnasiums in Nikoleburg 
Sar 1909-10). 

99. Bernardakis had suggested changing rarrisag 
to rire ratey. 

100. Reiake's punctuation, ris 3° obrés deru: (6 
Za) wh wepl robrus «rd., implies that Sulla ad- 
dressed the question to the stranger. This possibility 
is mentioned by Raingeard, who rejects it in favor of 
the usual interpretation, however. 

101. It is implied by Amyot's version: “et l'autre 
mort en la Lune" and was printed as his own correc- 
tion by Wyttenbach. 

102. For Demeter as goddess of the dead cf. Plu- 
tarch's Lycurgus 27 (86 C) and Bloch in Roecher's 
Myth. Lexicon, II, 1334-35. 

108. Cf. the note on 942 F (p. 464. 22) supra. 


104. So with regard to the quotation of Heraclitus 
& few lines above (p. 467. 8) we need not take seriously 
Heinze's sarcastic remark (Xenokrates, p. 127, n. 2): 
“‘Auch dies werthvolle Fragment verdanken wir den 
Dé&monen des Kronos."’ 

105. 943 F (p. 467. 18-20): cal yap abrie obrus rie 
abepor dx raw kre cal rar nhre ghee: depoplour evreppoeuboor 
Arprdxfar rarrévess ris card riser cirtoun. Of. 
Stotcorum veterum fragmenta, II, Frag. 555, which 
shows that the reason given here for the immo- 
bility of the universe is a Stoic dogma; for this 
reason von Arnim (‘'Plutarch ber Dimonen," p. 67) 
contended that Plutarch's source must have been an 
eclectic Platonist after Antiochus. The source of the 
whole passage, at any rate, could not have been 
Posidonius or any Stoic, for the Stoic doctrine is intro- 
duced to support the notion that the moon is a mixture 
of earth and “ether (éerpov etryxpaya xal 1h—ro 
eldip, Akyoues riv cadivqy dvaxexpayiryr), 1.0., of the 
lowest and highest elements, whereas Posidonius and 
the Stoics held that she consists of air and fire, two 
light elements (De facie 921 F, 922 A; Actius 2. 25. 58; 
SVF, II, 136. 32). The designation of the moon as 
alfepla yf is variously ascribed to ‘‘Egyptians,” 
“Pythagoreans,"’ and ‘“‘Physici": cf. Proclus In Ti- 
macum, I, 147. 6-9 and II, 48. 15-18 (Diehl); Simpli- 
ctus De caelo, p. 512. 18 (Heiberg); Macrobius In somn. 
Scip. 1. 11. 7 and 19. 10f. In De defectu oraculorum 
416 E Plutarch appeals to similar designations as 
evidence that the moon was understood to be a 
marie cipa. 

106. This is certainly true of xadobe: in 943 C 
(D. 466. 11): . . . de Naples “Asdov cadober. 

107. Treu noted the variant (Zur Geschichte der 
Uderlieferung von Plutarchs Moralia, II (Ohlau, 1881]); 
but it apparently remained unknown to Bernardakis 
and Heinze. Raingeard reports the MSS correctly and 
prints the reading of E in his text, stating in his note 
that it “‘ne parait pas s‘opposer pour le sens & la lecon 
reps’! 

108. For Xenocrates’ theory cf. Cherniss, Arie- 
totle’s Criticiem of Plato and the Academy, I, 148 and 
4865 and the citations there. 

109. Either the mistaken repetition appeared in 
the archetype, from which E- copied it and B “‘cor- 
rected"’ it; or, if Manton is right about the relation of 
B to E (CQ, XLIII [1949], 97-104), B “corrected” E 
(or Manton’s intermediate »), who may either have 
made the mistaken repetition himself or have copied 
it from his archetype. 
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110. Even this would not serve, if Manton's con- 
tention that B copied E or an intermediate » is cor- 
rect. 
111. ‘Plutarch Uber Dimonen," pp. 56-57. 

112. Cf. Quaest. consis. 677 E:... Seppdrepoe 
Abrreetas rfs d:axorlas. 

113. Cf. Aristotle De caelo 273* 32: caraperpelre 
+. . dwovaxiolv; Hipparchus In Arati ef Eudozi phae- 
nomena, p. 04.17 (Manitius): dtd: carayerpei. 

114. Even apart from the fact that the definite 
article is required; cf. 923 B: rpicl wodis rois adrés peye- 
Ceo. 

115. Not only because of the emphasis placed upon 
the narrowness of the shadow where the moon trav- 
erses it (923 B supra) but because no one ever con- 
tended or could contend that the diameter of the 


shadow is equal to only a few lunar diameters because 
the moon is 80 small! 

116. Cf. Porphyry De antro nympharum 29 (p. 
76. 21-25 (Nauck]). 

117. Proclus In Rem publicam, II, 128. 26—130. 15 
(Kroll) = Numenius, Frag. 42 (Leemans); Porphyry 
De antro nympharum 21-23 = Numenius, Frag. 43 
and De antro nympharum 28 = Frag. 44 (Leemans); 
Macrobius, In somn. Scip. 1. 12. 1 = Numenius, 
Frag. 47 (Leemans). 

118. The notion of W. F. Warren (Class Rev., XXV 
{1911}, 166-67) that the two passages in the De facie 
are not on the moon but are openings at either pole of 
the lunar sphere is quite impossible, for Plutarch ex- 
pressly calls them hollows on the moon analogous to 
the great gulfs on the earth. 
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PLOTINUS: A DEFINITIVE EDITION 
AND A NEW TRANSLATION 


Since the editio princeps was published in 1580 the 
Enneads of Plotinus have been edited in their entirety six 
times: by Creuzer and Moser in 1835 and again in 1855,1 by 
Kirchhoff in 1856, by Miller in 1878-1880, by Volkmann in 
1883-1884, and by Bréhier in 1924-1938. None of these is a 
truly critical edition. Creuzer in 1835 gave more information, 
however undigested and confusing, concerning the readings of 
the MSS than did any of his successors; and since that time, 
despite the advances made by Kirchhoff and Miller in dis- 
tinguishing the families of the principal MSS, each succeeding 
edition has been a further departure from the MS tradition and 


1 That of 1835 is the edition in three volumes printed at Oxford by 
the University Press; that of 1855 published by Didot in Paris is a reprint 
with some corrections and alterations of the Oxford text and Ficino’s trans- 
lation but without the critical apparatus, the commentary, and the indices. 
References to “Creuzer,” unless otherwise specified, are always to the 
edition of 1835. 


2 In 1947 there was published the first volume of Le Enneadi: Intro- 
duzione, testo critico, traduzione, e note di Giuseppe Faggin, Milano, Istituto 
Editoriale Italiano. The second volume appeared later in the same year, 
and the third in 1948. So far as I can discover only these three volumes, 
containing Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus and the first three Enneads, have 
been published, though Faggin intended to edit and translate all of the 
Enneads. He based his text (cf. vol. I, pp. xxv-xxvi) upon the MSS A, 
B, C, D, E, M, Q, and Marc. B (i.e. Marcianus Graecus 241); but for the 
readings of the first five he depended upon the reports of Creuzer, Volk- 
mann, and Bréhier — which are defective — and collated only the last 
three himself, though Marc. B is merely a copy of A and so, worthless. 
His text and apparatus cannot be considered as critically sound (cf. Schwy- 
zer, Gnomon, XXI [1949], pp. 64-67); and of both text and translation 
it has been rightly said that they “risentono molto di Bréhier.” 


Review of Metaphysics 6 (1952), pp. 238 256. 
Reprinted by permission of the Review of Metaphysics 
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a further obscuration of the evidence.® Since early in 1951, 
however, a halt has been called to this tendency, and for the 
first three Enneads students of Plotinus now have at their dis- 
posal an edition which is a model of philological erudition and 
of painstaking, conscientious, and systematic scholarship. This 
is the first volume of the complete edition of Plotinus which is 
being edited by Paul Henry and H.-R. Schwyzer.* 

Both editors have long been known for their work on 
Plotinus. Schwyzer has published important articles on the 
MSS A, V, and D (Rhein. Mus., LKXXVI [1937], pp. 270- 
285 and pp. 358-384; ibid., XCIII [1950], pp. 154-158), on 
the Pseudo-Aristotelian Theology and its relation to Porphyry’s 
edition of the Enneads (ibid., XC [1941], pp. 216-236), on 
Plotinus’ interpretation of Timaeus 35 A (ibid., LXXXIV 
[1935], pp. 300-368), and on the relation of Plotinus’ triad of 
hypostases to his interpretation of Parmenides 139-145 (Mus. 
Helvet., I [1944], pp. 87-99); and he is the author of the new 
article on Plotinus in the Pauly-Wissowa Realencyclopadie 
(XXI, 1 [1951], cols. 471-592). Ever since 1933 Henry has 
been publishing a series of books and articles dealing with the 
text of Plotinus, its constitution, influence, and transmission. 
Of these works three books are especially important, since they 
were meant to constitute a critical introduction to the edition 
of the Enneads.® The first of these, Recherches sur la Prépa- 
ration Evangélique d’Eusébe et I'Edition Perdue des Oeuvres 


8 For example, I have in casual reading of the first three Enneads 
come upon more than 120 passages in Bréhier’s text where without any 
indication in his apparatus he prints what has either the slightest MS 
authority or none at all and so implies that these readings, many of which 
are conjectures of Kirchhoff's, Miller's, or Volkmann's, represent the con- 
sensus of the MSS. 

4 Plotini Opera. Tomus I: Porphyri Vita Plotini, Enneades I-IIl 
ediderunt Paul Henry et Hans-Rudolf Schwyzer (Museum Lessianum Series 
Philosophica XXXIII). Paris, Desclée de Brouwer-Brussels, |'Edition Uni- 
verselle, 1951. Pp. LVIII + 420 with a photogravure of Codex A, Folio 62°. 

5 Special attention should also be called in this connection to two of 
Henry's articles: “La Longueur des Lignes dans !’Archetype des Ennéades 
de Plotin” (Rév. Et. Grecques, XLIX[1936], pp. 571-585 and “Vers la 
Reconstitution de I'Enseignement Oral de Plotin” (Acad. Royale de Belgi- 
que, Bull. de la Classe des Lettres, XXIII [1937], pp. 310-342). 
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de Plotin Publiée par Eustochius (Paris, Leroux, 1935), under- 
takes to establish the fidelity of Porphyry, the first editor of 
the Enneads, to the autographs of Plotinus from which he 
made his recension.* The second, Etudes Plotiniennes 1: Les 
Etats du Texte de Plotin (Paris, De Brouwer, 1938), a detailed 
study of the indirect tradition, reinforces this conclusion and 
establishes the authority of the archetype of the direct tradition. 
That archetype, Henry concludes, was as faithful to the recen- 
sion of Porphyry as Porphyry was to the original written by 
Plotinus, and the indirect tradition is rather a guarantee of the 
faithfulness of the Porphyrian edition reproduced by the arche- 
type than a source of corrections for the text of our MSS. The 
third volume, Etudes Plotiniennes II: Les Manuscrits des 
Ennéades (Paris, De Brouwer, 1941; Deuxiéme Edition, 1948), 
an exhaustive study of the character and history of the extant 
MSS, has for its purpose the determination of the necessary 
and sufficient evidence for the reconstitution of the archetype, 
the common ancestor of all the MSS of the direct tradition. No 
attempt is made to establish a stemma leading from the original 
to the extant MSS. Henry is here concerned rather to identify 
in the mass of material all the representative elements of the 
direct tradition and so to establish the apparatus of the critical 
edition on a basis broad enough to be forever independent of 
any hypothesis concerning the ultimate relations of the families 
represented by the extant MSS.’ In four chapters he studies 
the MSS of groups w, x, y, z respectively, in a fifth the MSS 
which Perna used for the editio princeps, and in two Appendices 
four lost MSS of which some record remains and the fragment 
of Eusebius in Vaticanus Rossianus 986. The volume is equip- 
ped with a detailed inventory of the MSS, a table of water- 
marks, and an index of proper names. One of the most 
important results of this study of Henry’s is the identification 
of the MSS derivative from A (Laurentianus 87, 3), several of 
which had been used as independent witnesses to the arche- 


6 This volume was reviewed by Schwyzer in Gnomon, XII (1936). 
pp. 543-549. 

7 Suggestions of possibe stemmata are reserved for the Histoire du 
Texte de Plotin, which in Henry's plan was announced as a third volume 
of the Etudes Plotiniennes, a volume in which the results of the analysis 
of the first two volumes would be synthesized. 
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typal text but which Henry has shown to have no textual 
authority whatever. The results of this volume, however, are 
to be corrected in the light of three pages of “Corrections et 
Compléments” at the end of the second edition (1948), which 
save for this list is an exact reimpression of the first. In 1946 
Henry and Schwyzer began their collaboration in the pre- 
paration of the critical edition, and their study of the variants 
led them to certain conclusions different from those that Henry 
had printed in Les Manuscrits. In particular, they decided that 
D (Marcianus Graecus 209), which Henry had, though with 
some hesitation, treated as a member of family y (cf. Les 
Manuscrits, p. 149), does not belong to y or to any other of 
the recognized groups of MSS but constitutes a family of its 
own; and they distinguished in the hand which Henry had 
hitherto called A? anid Schwyzer A? (cf. Les Manuscrits, pp. 
20-30) two separate hands: one, hereafter to be called A!, 
which they believe\to be that of the scribe of A himself correct- 
ing his MS from a source different from any extant MS and 
different also from the sub-archetypes of these MSS, so that the 
readings of A? must represent a separate family or another 
archetype (cf. pp. XIII-XIV of Plotini Opera I); and a second, 
hereafter to be called A?, the corrections of which appear to be 
conjectures and so to have no authority for the text. 

The results of Les Etats and Les Manuscrits, which are 
the methodological foundation of the new text, are succinctly 
recapitulated in the Praefatio to Plotini Opera I. Here the 
editors begin by expressing their conviction that Porphyry, 
though he made some orthographical alterations, refrained 
entirely from altering the words and opinions of Plotinus or 
from clarifying obscure passages by the addition of notes or 
comments and that the extant MSS of the Enneads have faith- 
fully preserved the edition of Porphyry.* The archetype of our 
MSS was, they believe, written some time between the 9® 
century and the 12"; and, since they hold that this archetype 
was very slightly corrupted, they consider it to be their primary 


8 Contrast Bréhier s statement in the Introduction to his edition (Plo- 
tin, Ennéades I, pp. XXXIX-XLII): “Il y a dans nos manuscrits deux 
traditions inextricablement mélées, qu'il est impossible de séparer par aucun 
moyen.” “Notre tradition manuscrite est & la fois uniforme et trés défec- 
tueuse.” “Il est indispensable... de faire appel aux conjectures.” 
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duty to restore this archetype, in doing which they maintain 
that they are restoring Plotinus’ own words. They then de- 
scribe the primary MSS, which they divide into five families,® 
and ten secondary MSS derivative from them of which they 
have made occasional mention in their apparatus. Of the latter 
they collated only K (Parisinus Coislianus 169) in its entirety; 
but of the primary MSS they collated in their entirety all those 
of the families w, x, z, and D and U, S, M of the family y. 
C they collated only for the Life of Plotinus and the Pinax; 
N and V they did not collate themselves, and they cite the 
readings of these MSS only when U, S, and M are not in 
agreement. Here one must observe with admiration that their 
method of collaboration was not to divide the work between 
themselves but to duplicate it; each of them inspected the MSS 
and worked out his text independently, and then the two of 
them together considered the doubtful readings, studied the 
difficult passages, and decided in concert the text finally to be 
adopted. An apparatus which is the result of such collaboration 
commands and deserves a degree of confidence such as can be 
granted that of very few Greek texts; and the care and patience 
which such collaborators have devoted to their work give them 
the right to express the severe judgments that they pass upon 
the earlier editors of Plotinus.?° 


® Family w: A (Laurentianus 87, 3), E (Parisinus Gr. 1976); Family 
x: B (Laurentianus 85, 15), R (Vaticanus Reginensis Gr. 97), J (Parisinus 
Gr. 2082); Family y: U (Vaticanus Urbinas Gr. 62), S (Berolinensis 
Sr. 375), N (Monacensis Gr. 215), M (Marcianus Gr. 240), C (Mona- 
censis Gr. 449), V (Vindobonensis philosophicus Gr. 226); Family z: 
Q (Marcianus Gr. 242), L (Ambrosianus Gr. 667); Family D: D (Mar- 
cianus Gr. 209). Besides these five families a sixth is represented by Al, 
the first corrector of A (see page 242 supra); and J}, the scribe of J as Al 
is the scribe of A, is presumed to have drawn some of his readings, which 
correct errors in all other MSS (e.g. III, vii, 9, 2: ovvexods ofens), from a 
MS of a seventh family or from another archetype. Henry and Schwyzer 
are confident that families w, y, and z are descended from three distinct 
MSS, but they are uncertain whether the MSS of family x also are descended 
from a single MS or come each from a different sub-archetype. 

10 The earlier editions are analysed and criticized on pp. XXV-XXXI 
of the Praefatio: some examples of the erroneous reporting of each are 
given on pp. XXX-XXXI, where an index of the editors’ conscientiousness 
may be seen in the fact that Henry's own errors in Les Etats are exemplified 
with the rest. 
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In selecting their text they have trusted w more than z, 
y more than w or x, the consensus xy more than wz, and the 
consensus wx more than the consensus yz. They have given 
great weight to the corrections of A}; but contrary to the prac- 
tice of earlier editors they have very seldom adopted readings 
which A alone exhibits, since they believe that E, not A, is 
the closer to the original, w.11_ Even in orthography they have 
followed the MSS closely, trying to be faithful to the archetype 
even in this matter. In their apparatus they profess to give all 
the variants at. least of the primary MSS and to indicate which 
of the earlier editors adopted those variants that they reject; 
and they have generously recorded even for passages which 
they hold to be sound suggested emendations against which they 
think the reader should be warned. A bibliography at the end 
of the Praefatio lists in extenso the works to which abbreviated 
reference is made in the apparatus. They have moreover brief- 
ly explained in the apparatus how they understand those dif- 
ficult passages for which they have kept the text of the MSS 
that others have emended, and in other places they have duly 
confessed their inability fully to understand the text which 
they nevertheless believe to be authentic. Four pages of Sigla 
and Compendia explain the elaborate system of symbols, abbre- 
viations, and variations of type whereby they have contrived 
to make their apparatus at once exhaustive and succinct. 

This apparatus, which is the heart of the work, gives the 
student of Plotinus for the first time a clear and complete 
schematic account of the direct MS tradition of the text and 
a history of its treatment in the printed editions. Between the 
text itself and this apparatus criticus are printed four other 
apparatuses. Directly under the text there is a compendium of 
the MSS which represent the archetype (Enn.) for the text of 


11 On p. XXXII they give a list of four passages in which, never- 
theless, they adopt the reading exhibited by A alone and of 16 passages in 
which they follow one of the MSS, B, J, U, or Q, against all the others. In 
addition I have noticed ten passages in which they follow y against all 
other MSS (i.e. against wx, wxQ, or wxQD), five in which they follow 
x against all others, three in which they follow w against all others, and 
three in which they follow wz against xy. These figures are the result of 
occasional, not systematic observation; but they show that the rule of 
preference expressed in the Praefatio is not to be interpreted strictly. 
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that page. Below this comes a collection of the indirect tradi- 
tion, i.e. ancient passages in which the words of Plotinus on 
this page are quoted (preceded by “==") or paraphrased (pre- 
ceded by “‘cf.""). After this there is a collection of the passages 
to which Plotinus refers {preceded by “‘cf.”) or which he quotes 
(preceded by “==""). Occasionally, when the passage referred 
to is no longer extant, passages of similar content to it are 
cited, but mere parallels to Plotinus’ words are not collected. 
Finally, immediately above the apparatus criticus those margin- 
alia are printed which appear to have been derived from the 
archetype, but only those. 

The volume is beautifully set and printed on excellent 
paper. I have observed no misprints at all in the text and none 
of any significance in the notes. On p. 118 in the second appara- 
tus the note on I, vii, 1, 1-41 refers to “eth. Nic. A 8, 1098 
b 14-16,” which should presumably be A 6, 1098 a 14-16. On 
.p 262 the critical note on III, i, 6, 1 is “atrév xBJQ: abréy Ry.” 
Since BRJ constitute x, x in this note must be a misprint, prob- 
ably for w. On p. 317 in the critical note on III, iv, 6, 30 the 
closing parenthesis after “‘transpositum” is missing. On p. 321 
in the critical note on III, v, 1, 58/59 the accent of dpe is 
missing. On p. 348 the reference on III, vi, 8, 11-12, “cf. Plat. 
Tim. 52 a 8", which is in the second apparatus (i.e. indirect 
tradition), belongs in the third apparatus (i.e. sources). On p. 
393 in the critical note on III, vii, 13, 36 the symbol “A” has 
presumably dropped out after “adrjs" and before the paren- 
thesis. On p. 401 the critical note on III, viii, 5, 28 reads “otros 
Jy: otras wBR”. Since “‘ofrm’’ is printed in the text, the first 
“otrws” in the note is apparently a misprint for “otro.” On 
p. 406 in the critical note on III, viii, 9, 11 both “ouvé{evxro” and 
“ovvéfevxras” are ascribed to J simpliciter. One J is certainly a 
misprint, probably for B, the MS of x not accounted for in 
the note. 


12 In this edition the Enneads are numbered by treatise and section in 
the traditional fashion. The lines of each section are numbered consecutive- 
ly; and these line-numbers correspond very closely to those of Bréhier's 
edition. There is no division into paragraphs such as,that adopted by 
Harder from Oppermann and followed by Cilento. It is to be hoped that 
all scholars will hereafter make their references to Plotinus by Ennead, 
treatise, section, and line of the edition of Henry and Schwyzer. 
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As Schwyzer himself once wrote,!* only one who has the 
MS material at his disposal can pass judgment on the merits 
of a critical edition. Since I am not in a position to compare 
the reports of Henry and Schwyzer with the MSS of the 
Enneads,"* I can only try to give a description of the text as 
they have constituted it; and this I think can be done most 
clearly and usefully by comparing it with the text most widely 
used in this country today, that of Bréhier in the ‘“Budé Series.” 
In making this comparison I have disregarded mere differences 
of orthography which do not affect the meaning of the words 
or the construction of the language, though even in these matters 
Henry and Schwyzer contrary to the practice of earlier editors 
have followed the MS tradition closely and have not tried to 
regularize Plotinus’ usage. 

Apart from these orthographical differences, in Porphyry's 
Life of Plotinus the text of Henry and Schwyzer differs from 
that of Bréhier in 78 places. In addition, in chapters 24-26 
Henry and Schwyzer alone of recent editors print the incipits 
in the text; and after the Life they print the Pinax, which is 
omitted in all other editions, though Creuzer printed it in a note 
at the end of the Life. Where they differ from Bréhier's text 
they have either all the MS authority or the significant pre- 
ponderance of it in their favor, and in eight of these places 
they follow the MSS of the Life or their preponderance against 
the MSS of the Enneads. They depart from the MSS in ten 
places, in nine of which they agree with Bréhier’s text.?* 


18 Gnomon, XXI (1949), p. 64. 

14 Consequently where I speak of “the readings of the MSS” or 
“MS authority” hereafter I do so on the basis of the reports of Henry 
and Schwyzer, the accuracy of which I cannot myself test. 

18 The tenth is 16, 15, where they adopt Wilamowitz’s emendation, 
“8\ws, for “8res” of the MSS which Bréhier, like Volkmann, deletes after 
Cobet. In 18, 23 for “érolgeer” of the MSS they adopt with all editors from 
Creuzer on Dobler's “éxolyea" from a correction in C. and Marc, Gr. 241; 
but their own suggestion of “"Ayédos (for “"Auédor” -MSS) . . . éxolgeer” 
is preferable to this. In view of their ordinary conservatism it is strange 
to see them in 8, 1 reject “yeraBadeiv” of all MSS, which Pugliese, Faggin, 
and Cilento retain, in favor of Diibner’s “yeradafeiv,” adopted by Kirchhoff 
Maller, Volkmang, and Bréhier. Creuzer’s note in defence of “perafadeir” 
seems to be unexceptionable. Probably the ais affected Henry and Schwyz- 
er; but “8is nerafadeiy” is the same kind of illogical idiom as is “to rewrite 
it a second time” in English. 
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In the first three Enneads, to the best of my observation, 
the new edition differs from that of Bréhier in 1414 places,'¢ 
in 1243 of which Bréhier exhibits the same text as Volkmann. 
In five places where Bréhier has adopted an emendation Henry 
and Schwyzer dagger the passage.'7 In 62 places they adopt 
emendations that are not to be found in Bréhier; 32 of these 
are their own and 30 have been adopted from other scholars. 
Of the former group of 32 eight are corrections already made 
in some MS ?° or are drawn from the indirect tradition, and 12 
others involve only changes of accent, breathing, or word- 
division. Of the latter group of 30 at least seven involve only 
changes of accent, breathing, or word-division. In 29 of these 
62 passages Bréhier adopted a reading exhibited by all or some 
of the MSS; in the rest he printed emendations other than those 
adopted by Henry and Schwyzer. Besides these 62 deviations 
from the MSS, Henry and Schwyzer adopt 105 emendations 
which had already been adopted by Bréhier; of these, however, 
33 are corrections already made in some MS’® or drawn from 
the indirect tradition, and 28 others involve only changes of 
accent, breathing, or word-division. Since in the first three 
Enneads the new editors admit that in 172 places all the MSS 
are in error, their confidence in the fidelity of our MSS to the 
archetype or of the archetype to Porphyry’s edition may be 


16 This does not take into account obvious misprints in Bréhier's 
text such as his “atdrdy” at I, viii, 7, 13, “dweis” at II, ix, 7, 15, and “Aéyes” 
at III, vii, 3, 9. Here it should also be observed that Henry and Schwyzer 
do not print at II, iii, 5, 21 the passage (II, iii, 5, 21-41 [Bréhier]) which 
all earlier editors, following the example of Ficino, have transferred to 
this place but print it in brackets as II, iii, 12, 12-32 at the place where it 
appears in the MSS. They admit that it has to do with chapter 5 but refuse 
to decide whether it was written by Plotinus or by some adherent of astro- 
logy. After I, ix they print Elias, Prolegomena Philosophiae, pp. 15, 23-16, 
2 (Busse), which according to Henry is a fragment of the non-Porphyrean 
recension; but they maintain that I, ix as it exists in the MSS is both genuine 
and intact. 

17 I, ii, 4, 27/28; IL, iv, 16, 14; I, vii, 2, 16 (the reading of Fame 
adopted by Bréhier is Ficino’s conjecture); II, ix, 18, 13/14; III, vii, 13, 50. 

18 At least one of these, however, is in origin a conjecture of Ficino’s 
(III, vi, 11, 30). 

19 Five of these, however, are in reality conjectures of Ficino’s (i.e. 
A’ or F8). 
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said to be reasonably qualified; but the fact remains that in well 
over 1300 places their text represents a rehabilitation of the 
MS tradition against the increasing disrespect of earlier editors. 

In part this rehabilitation is the result simply of the 
exhaustive and exact knowledge of the MSS that Henry and 
Schwyzer have acquired and systematized. In Ennead III, vi, 
4, 14, for example, a bothersome passage has been made clear 
by recovery of the MS readings of the main families.” At II, 
viii, 1, 45 Bréhier printed ‘<rjs> deus" as Volkmann's con- 
jecture; and Cilento also says that Volkmann “prefixed the 
article, which is perhaps necessary.” The fact now appears to 
be that “ris dyews” is the reading of all the MSS. Creuzer had 
printed it without any annotation; Kirchhoff deleted the phrase, 
and Miiller “replaced” “éyews” alone without mentioning “ris.” 
Volkmann then, thinking that Miiller’s text was the reading of 
the MSS, “conjectured” “<rjs>.” A third of many possible 
examples is the reading in chapter 7, 3-5 of Porphyry’s Life of 
Plotinus. Here Bréhier printed “atriy...adrg," ascribing this 
emendation to Cobet and reporting “atrévy... aire” as the 
reading of the MSS. In this he followed Volkmann's example. 
Creuzer, Kirchhoff, and Miiller had printed “atréy. . . aire” 
without any remark as if this were the reading of the MSS; 
and, misled by this, Cilento (I, pp. 288 f.) wrote: “I have 
restored from the MSS airiy . . . airg in place of atroy . . . 
atrg proposed by Cobet ..." It now appears, however, that 
“Cobet’s emendation” is in fact the MS tradition; 24 and there 
can no longer be any doubt that according to Porphyry it was 
Plotinus who preferred to call Amelius “Amerius”, and not 
Amelius himself. 

This last example illustrates the effect that an apparently 
trivial alteration in the text may have. It also raises the question 
whether the conservatism of the new edition is in all cases 


20 The “éxrés" of w was read by all editors and was translated even 
by Harder (unabhingig”) and Cilento (“indipendentemente”) in a way 
both forced and incomprehensible. The correct reading adopted by Henry 
and Schwyzer from all other MSS is simply “éx.” 

31 According to the apparatus of Henry and Schwyzer the only variant 
of “atrdy . . . abrg” is “airdy” for the former written as a correction in A. 
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justified, for it is possible to contend that sense and usage should 
be preferred even to the consensus of the MSS. In at least 198 
places the new text differs from that of Bréhier only in reading 
the intensive (i.e. some form of “atros’”’) where Bréhier gives 
the analogous form of the reflexive pronoun (i.e. a form of 
“‘airod’’) 22 In most of these cases the new editors have all the 
MSS or a significant preponderance of them in their favor; 
but in the mere matter of a breathing surely no MS or group 
of MSS can be trusted against sense and usage, and Henry 
and Schwyzer themselves abandon the MSS in such matters 
often enough to cast doubt upon the infallibility of the tradition 
in other cases.28 Where either the intensive or the reflexive 
could conceivably stand, it is reasonable to follow the consensus 
of the MSS; but in many, if not most, of the places where Henry 
and Schwyzer “restore” the intensive it is clear that the 
reflexive is required.** In a good many other passages also 


22 In III, ii, 7, 32, on the other hand, Henry and Schwyzer preserve 
“davrd»" of the MSS where Bréhier adopts Kirchhoff's emendation, “airdr.” 

28 Not to mention many other examples, Henry and Schwyzer read 
“abriy” in I, i, 6, 5 where the MSS have “atiri»"; “adrg" with RP in 
I, ii, 5, 31 where Porphyry has “éavrg” but all the MSS have either 
“atrs" or “abrd"; “4” ir II, vii, 2, 7 where the MSS have “ts” “od” in 
II, ix, 17, 41 where the MSS have “ot”; “adrg” in III, ii, 2, 6 where the 
MSS have “aire”; “§” in III, ii, 14, 26 where the MSS have “4”; “abra” 
in III, vi, 6, 44 where the MSS have “atra”; “airg . . . abrg” in III, vii, 
11, 25 and 26 where the MSS have “airé . . . atrd.” 

34 There is room here to cite only a few examples. In III, vi, 6, 42 
Henry and Schwyzer write “atrapxécrepa atrois” with the MSS, though 
in III, ii, 2, 6 they adopt the “dpxei adrg” of earlier editors where all the 
MSS have “airé.” In III, vi, 13, 10 they write “yundérore abris 
dforapérny,” though RSM have “airjs,” which is necessary; cf. III, vi, 11, 
36/37 (“ob yap éflerara: davrfs”) and III, vi, 10, 18-19 “@ .. . adris 
eloracda: 4 wh eforapérny airfs...”). In II, ii, 1, 27 they write “xine 
xveioOas ¢& abrod” with the MSS, though A has “adrod,” which is 
necessary and supported by III, i, 2, 24/25 where Henry and Schwyzer 
write “xivountrwr dxdorwr ox é adr&y,” although A*EBQ have “abrQy.” 
They adopt “rg atr§s pice” in II, iv, 8, 7 and III, vi, 13, 9, though 
in the former place M and in the latter RJy have the necessary “adrfs”; 
yet in II, iv, 8, 14 they print “rg airfs ice,” though EBUS*Q have 
“abris” and in III, vi, 14, 23 they print “rj aibrod pon” despite the er- 
roneous “abro0” of wBJQ. In III, viii, 3, 2 they adopt “é» abr@ pévwr,” 
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the conservatism of the new editors countenances a degree of 
unintelligibility that many scholars will feel exceeds even what 
can be generously granted to Plotinus’ style and method of 
composition. By way of example I call attention to a few of 
these: 


I, v, 7, 26: “ob8t 7d xporxdy 32 del rg aldm,” the reading of the MSS 
preserved by Henry and Schwyzer is surely wrong in the context. 
Some emendation is necessary; and that of Kirchhoff, adopted by all 
subsequent editors and by Harder and Cilento, makes sense of the 
passage. 

I, vi, 7, 34: Henry and Schwyzer retain “obros” of the MSS, though 
earlier Henry had himself suggested ‘‘wd»rws,” which Cilento ac- 
cepted. The passage clamors for Vitringa’s “8»rws", and it should 
be observed that in III, viii, 9, 4 Henry and Schwyzer adopt Kir- 
chhoff's “Syrws" where all MSS have “o6rws". 

I, vili, 4, 3-4: Henry and Schwyzer adopt “qopé re... draxros” of 
BJyQ, where wR have “qopd re... Araxres”. The following 
“éiuwé8ia" shows that the subject of “qéelpe’” (i.e. “edpare’’) runs 
through, so that “qopdé re . . . draxros” cannot be understood as 
an independent clause. Emendation is necessary. 

II, iii, 11, 2: Henry and Schwyzer keep “éorw" of the MSS, 
though Kirchhoff's change to “elow" is required by sense, grammar, 
and the following “fpxera:”. Obviously “elow" was misread as 
“elow", and this was changed to “éorw" because of the singular sub- 
ject; and this “emendation” was earlier than all of our MSS. 

IIT, ii, 8, 40: Henry and Schwyzer retain “ov8' d-yavaxreiy 8¢" of the 
MSS. Henry had already defended this reading in Ffats, p. 150; 
and Cilento (II, p. 378) protests against this conservatism. Kir- 
chhoff's “8ei"” for “8é" is almost certainly right. 

TIT, vi, 17, 15-16: “... werd 16 re péya... nal rd py adrd...” This 
reading of all MSS (save that J®Q have “atro0” for “atré") is 
retained by Henry and Schwyzer, who nevertheless suggest in the 
apparatus the emendation: . . . “uéya, rb rt wéya” for the first phrase. 
This with Vitringa’s emendation, “xal rd wéya abré” for the second 
phrase is so obviously correct that it approaches obscurantism to 
print in the text the senseless readings of the MSS. 


though ARJ have the necessary reflexive which Henry and Schwyzer do 
adopt in the same phrase at III, vii, 3, 20/21 (“uévorros . . . d&» adr@”), 
where wRJMQ have “aird,” and at III, viii, 4, 26 (“é> adr... aévew’), 
where A*EUSN have the erroneous “atr§.” There are scores of such 
other inconsistencies in what might be called “the conservation of the 
intensive” by Henry and Schwyzer. 
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In all these passages and many more, too complicated for 
discussion here, what really matters, however, is not that a 
reader may disagree with the text chosen by the editors but 
that they in their apparatus have made available to him for 
the first time the exhaustive and reliable information from 
which alone it is possible to form a critical opinion of the text. 

Both this apparatus criticus and that which gives the 
indirect tradition leave practically nothing to be desired.2®> The 
same cannot be said for the apparatus of Plotinus’ quotations 
and references, which, though usually correct so far as it goes, 
is anything but exhaustive, passing over in silence as it does 
at least a hundred easily identifiable references or reminiscences, 
of which I have room here to give only a few of the typical and 
obvious examples in the first Ennead: 

I, 1, 5, 9-11: Cf. Plato, Philebus 33 D - 34 A; Timaeus 43 C and 45 D 

(references to these passages should be made at I, i, 6, 10-12 and I, 

iv, 2, 3-4 also). 

I. ii, 4, 24-25: Cf. Plato, Theaetetus 193 C 3-4 (cf. 192 A and 194 B). 

I, ti, 6, 13: Cf. Plato, Republic 490 B 2-7 and Timaeus 37 A 6; 

Aristotle, Metaphysics 1072 B 20-21; Speusippus apud Proclus, In 

Primum Euclidis Librum, p. 179, 18 (Friedlein); Theophrastus, 

Metaph. 9 B 13-16. 

I, ii, 3, 5-10: The whole passage is derived from Plato, Republic VII. 

With lines 5-7 cf. Republic 525 D 5-8 and 527 B 9-11; with line 7 

(@rAopabhs dy) cf. Republic 376 B 8-9; with lines 8-10 cf. Republic 

534 E. 


25 The editors do not always indicate that variants which they 
reject have been adopted by earlier editors, and there are also a few 
other omissions in the apparatus criticus. In Vita 11, 18 Creuzer's 
suggestion, “rod 82” for “oO re,” is not mentioned, though Cilento adopted 
it. At I, fii, 2, 12 Miller's “éyylvera:,” suggested by Ficino’s “quomodo 
adveniat” and adopted by Cilento, is not recorded; nor is Creuzer's “olov 
wal” (i.e. “[xat] olor xa") in I, viii, 14, 35-36. At I, iif, 3, 8 Henry and 
Schwyzer say “<7rd> bce suspic. Cilento” and do not notice that the 
suggestion had been made by Creuzer (III, p. 15 sub fin.). 

The apparatus of the indirect tradition can also be supplemented in 
places, as for example: I, i, 8, 15-18 cf. Themistius, De Anima, p. 25, 34-36 
(Heinze); I, il, 2, 5-10 cf. Proclus, In Parmenidem, p. 912, 19-38 (Cousin 3); 
I, ti, 6, 13 cf. Iamblichus, De Comm. Math. Scientia, p. 33, 19-20 (Festa); 
I, ili, 5, 8-10 (where in apparatus of sources add: cf. Alexander, Anal. 
Prior., p. 1, 7-9 and Topica, p. 74, 29 ff.) cf. Ammonius, Anal. Prior. 
p. 8, 20-25 (Wallies); and I, ili, 5, 10-12 cf. Ammonius, ibid., p. 11, 1-20. 
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I, ii, 4, 1-15: For line 5 Henry and Schwyzer refer to Plato, 
Sophist 242 C 5-6; but this is not even parallel. The main source 
of lines 1-6 is probably Sophist 253 B-D but contaminated with 
other Platonic passages: e.g. with lines 5-6 (ra pd Srra ad, Erepe 8d 
Srrev) cf. Sophist 257 B 3 ff.; with line 6 (a6ry cal wept dyabed 
Bayer) cf. Republic 532 A-B. For lines 8-9 (éwierduy . . . of 
8é¢y) Henry and Schwyzer refer to Republic 534 C 6, for line 11 
(é .. . drnGelas edly) to Phaedrus 248 B 6, and for line 12 
(8:a:péoet) to Phaedrus 265 E — 266 B. In the last passage Plotinus 
may have had in mind Sophist 253 C as well; certainly line 14 
(xal éxt ra xpSrayérn) refers to Sophist 254 D and line 15 (+\éxovee) 
to Sophist 259 E 5-6. Lines 9-10 are a reminiscence of Phaedo 79 D. 
I, tv, 10, 20: Cf. Aristotle, De Anima 431 A 16-17 and 432 A 12-14. 


I, iv, 15, 19-20: Cf. Plato, Phaedo 77 E. 


I, vi, 9, 1-6: With lines 1-2 cf. Plato, Republic 515 E — 516 A 
and with lines 3-6 cf. Symposium 210 B — C, which is here used to 
interpret the former passage. 


I, viii, 3, 4-9: With lines 4-5 (olor of8s 7: ro0 ph Srros) cf. Plato, 
Sophist 258 D 6; with lines 6-7 cf. Sophist 257 B 3-4 and 258 E — 
259 A; with lines 7-8 cf. Sophist 255 E — 256 E; with lines 8-9 cf. 
Sophist 240 B 12-13. 


I, viii, 6, 28-29: Cf. Aristotle, Categories 3 B 24-25. 
I, viii, 6, 36-37: Cf. Aristotle, Categories 14 A 15-16. 


I, viii, 6, 40-41: Cf. Arfistotle, Categories 6 A 17 and Eth. Nic. 1108 
B 33-34. 


I, viii, 7, 7: Cf. Plato, Timaeus 53 B 1-5 (not Politicus 273 D 4 as 
Henry and Schwyzer suggest in their apparatus criticus). 


I, vill, 8, 3-4: Cf. Plato, Timaeus 86 E 1-2. 
I, vili, 13, 24-25: Cf. Plato, Republic 533 D 1-3. 


The incompleteness of this apparatus does not, of course, 


impair the essential value of the edition. All students of Plotinus 
must feel unqualified gratitude for having had put at their 
disposal at last a truly critical edition of the first three Enneads 
and must hope that their gratitude may lend the editors strength 
to bring to successful completion the arduous task that they 
have so auspiciously begun. 


Scarcely more than a year before the publication of this 


edition by Henry and Schwyzer there appeared the final volume 
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of a new Italian translation of Plotinus by Vincenzo Cilento.** 
Cilento did not simply translate one of the published texts but 
tried conscientiously to make his translation represent the arche- 
type of the extant MSS in so far as he could restore that 
archetype from the published reports of the MSS. With his 
translation of the Enneads and Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus is 
published a ‘critical commentary” in which he discusses the 
significant variants in the textual tradition and in each case 
seeks to justify the reading that he has adopted for translation. 
Besides Henry’s earlier studies of the direct and indirect tra- 
ditions, of which Cilento made full use and which had convinced 
him of the fidelity of Porphyry’s edition to the Plotinian origi- 
nal,?7 he had at his disposal selections of Schwyzer's collations 
for certain sections. Even this and a careful study of earlier 
editions did not suffice, however, to make possible an accurate 
report of the MSS; and a comparison of his “commentary” 
with the apparatus of Henry and Schwyzer shows clearly how 
indispensable for a critical opinion of the text are their exhaus- 
tive collations and reports.** By the appearance of their ap- 


36 Plotino: Enneadi. Prima Versione Integra et Commentario Critico 
di Vincenzo Cilento. Bari, Laterza e Figli, Volume Primo, 1947; Volume 
Secundo, 1948; Volume Terzo, Parte I, 1949; Volume Terzb, Parte II, 
1949, 

37In some cases Cilento’s conservatism exceeds even that of Henry 
and Schwyzer. So, for example, in the following passages he keeps the 
reading of the MSS where they adopt an emendation: — Vita 22, 40; 
Bnneads I, i, 2, 27; I, il, 7, 14; I, ix, 9, 50; IL, ix, 16, 45. 

28 In the note on Vita 8, 11 (= 44 <14, 20>, I, p. 291 [Cilento}) 
“perafadeiy” is an unfortunate misprint for “seradafeir”; but even with 
this correction “gli Edd. tutti” is inexact, since Perna, Creuzer, and Pugliese 
read “yeraSéddev.” I, viii, 2, 24 = I, p. 37 on 11 <100, 27>: not all the 
MSS have “sepi” as Cilento says; y has “éri,” which Henry and Schwyzer 
adopt. I, vill, 14,7 = I, p. 386 on 91 <112, 28>: “el\feews . . . mss.” 
is wrong, for all but A have “elgeews,.” I, viii, 15, 20 = I, p. 387 on 
106 <115,8>: Cilento defends “wey dei mss.;" but all the MSS have 
uw," which is not an emendation of Volkmann's. II, v, 4, 10 = L 
p. 432 on 26 <170, 30>: not all MSS but none has 4, which is the reading 
of Perna and Creuzcr. II, vi, 1, 50 = I, p. 435 on 9 <174, 13>: all 
MSS have “obe:@r," not the “otelas” that Cilento reports. II, vili, 1, 
30-31 = I, p. 442 on 7 <182, 13>: Cilento writes: “rd el8é: der: mss.”; 
but only A has this reading. II, ix, 1, 46 = I, p. 446 on 11 <185, 26>: 


2 
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paratus his commentary on the first three Enneads has been 
rendered obsolete, though not all of his critical notes have lost 
their value; but until their edition of Enneads IV-VI is 
published Cilento's commentary on that part of the text must 
be taken into careful account by all students of Plotinus. The 
commentary is almost exclusively textual and contains no 
exegesis save occasionally to the extent necessary to defend 
the choice of text. Even Plotinus’ quotations and references 
are only rarely identified, more rarely in fact than they are 
by Henry and Schwyzer, although Cilento does print at the 
end of his work (III, 2, pp. 251-315) a translation of some 
selected passages of the Presocratics, Plato, Aristotle, the 
Stoics, Epicurus, and Numenius with marginal references to a 
few of the places where Plotinus refers to them. 


Cilento’s translation is ordinarily far more accurate in 
rendering both the meaning and the nuances of the Greek text 
than is Bréhier’s. He had the advantage of having at his dis- 
posal the excellent German translation by Richard Harder, 
of which he obviously made full and intelligent use; and in 
countless places his interpretation and Harder's is correct where 


All the MSS have not “toner” but “Exo.” II, ix, 16, 54 = I, p. 456 
on 161 <208, 15>: not all the MSS have “Aapfdver” but only w; the 
rest have “AauBdve.” III, iii, 4, 2 = II, p. 393 on 21 <254, 17>: the 
“zadra’” which Cilento ascribes to the MSS is in USQ only, while wxM 
have the “ravra” that he ascribes to Kirchhoff. This should suffice to 
exemplify the errors which Cilento was almost bound to make for lack of 
such collations as those of Henry and Schwyzer. In addition, however, 
Cilento sometimes errs concerning facts available to him. For example, 
I, vi, 2, 25 = I, p. 367 on 12 <87, 17>: “éavré” was not “universalmente 
accettata,” for Bréhier did not accept it and Harder apparently did not 
translate it. At II, i, 8, 8 = I, p. 397 on 62 <128, 28> Cilento makes 
a similar misstatement concerning the emendation “‘xip," as he does also in 
his next note on 62 <128, 31> concerning the excision of “roGro” in II, 
i, 8, 11. The form of the title of II, vi which he ascribes (I, p. 434) to 
Miller alone was printed by Creuzer before him. The commentary is 
also silent at. times where explanation of the reading is required. So, for 
example, Cilento translates II, iv, 13, 22 and II vi, 1, 38 without any 
negative and without any comment, though in the latter passage all MSS 
have “ot” (which all editors delete) and in the former all MSS save B 
have “ov.” 
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Bréhier’s misrepresents the meaning of the Greek.®* At times 
he follows Harder in an erroneous interpretation; ® but he is 
independent enough to be right occasionally where Harder is 
wrong or uncertain *! and to depart from Harder's interpretation 
sometimes when it is quite correct.** He expands the text in 
such a way as to make intelligible without commentary the 
compendious and often cryptic expression of the original; and 
though this method produces a tone and a style entirely dif- 
ferent from those of Plotinus, it does usually succeed in achiev- 
ing clarity without falsifying the meaning or glozing over dif- 
ficulties with a specious fluency. That the result is often an 
expanded paraphrase rather than a strict translation of Plo- 
tinus’ words will make it the more useful both to Greekless 
readers and to students of the difficult original. 


The second part of volume III, in which the critical com- 
mentary of Enneads V and VI is printed, contains besides a 
chronological synopsis of the treatises and a number of indices 
to the translation and commentary a critical bibliography of 
Plotinian studies prepared by Bert Marién ** and edited by 
Cilento. This bibliography, which with its indices and intro- 
duction fills 260 pages, lists not only books and articles dealing 
with all the various aspects of the study of Plotinus but also 


29 A few examples in the first Ennead are I, ti, 3, 24-25; I, ili, 6, 3-4; 
I, iv, 2, 54-55; I, iv, 10, 19-21; I, vi, 6, 18; I, viii, 6, 21; I, vill, 8, 35-37. 

80 For example: I, i, 11, 7, where he adopts Harder's conjecture, 
“pds 4" for “bea” (not mentioned by Henry and Schwyzer); I, i, 12, 21-23, 
where Bréhier is substantially correct; I, vi, 5, 31, where Ficino, Bouillet, 
and Bréhier understood the text correctly. A particularly strange example 
is III, ii, 14, 12-13 where Cilento’s translation (II, p. 35) agrees with 
Harder's, though in his note (II, p. 384 on 112 <242, 8-9>) he recognizes 
that Harder “expunged the negation” and appears to approve the transla- 
tions of Ficino and Bréhier, which are in fact correct. 

31 For example in I, i, 4, 18; II, ti, 9, 18-19. 

82 For example in I, ii, 4, 25-27; I, iii, 4, 4; I, iii, 4, 18-20; I, iv, 7, 
20-21; I, vi, 6, 29-30. An especially interesting example is provided by III, 
iii, 6, 16 where Harder correctly translated the “ coo rivos xal 6elov” which 
Cilento, Bréhier, Mackenna, and Bouillet all misunderstood but where his 
German idiom may have confused Cilento in the same way as the Greek did. 

38 An important note by Bert Marién on IV, viii, 2, 4 ff. is published 
by Cilento in his commentary (II, pp. 577-579). 
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gives references to the reviews of the books mentioned and 
succinct descriptions of the content and value of most of the 
writings listed. This work of selfless scholarship deserves the 
gratitude of all students of ancient philosophy, for whom it will 
often save many hours of preparatory searching and whom it 
will protect against many blunders of omission. 


The quality of Cilento’s translation and of Marién’s biblio- 
graphy inspires the hope that when Henry and Schwyzer have 
completed their edition Cilento may in the new light thrown 
upon the text publish a revised edition of his work with Marién's 
bibliography brought up to date. 


% For corrections of some of the errors and oversights in this biblio- 
graphy cf. P. Merlan, Philosophical Review, LXI (1952), pp. 415-417. 
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THE SO-CALLED FRAGMENT OF HIPPOLYTUS, sept géou 


HIS Preface to Curious Discourses, I, vi and vii, Thomas 
Hearne refers to the Baroccian collection of Greek manuscripts 
and remarks that a specimen of this collection, ‘‘a fragment of 

Josephus, or Caius, or rather Hippolytus’s book rept ris rod rayrds 
alrtas,” he intends to print. This fragment is printed in Appendix IV 
of the work, and, since it presents a number of variants to the text as 
printed in the Gebhardt and Harnack Texte und Untersuchungen eur 
Geschichte der alichristlichen Literatur as well as a concluding section 
not mentioned by these editors, I have, at the invitation of Professor 
Max Radin, who came acroes this curiosity and generously put it 
in my hands, made a transcript of the variants which I here present. 
I have referred by line to the Gebhardt and Harnack text, V (Neue 
Folge), No. 353, 137. 

The editor of this fragment seems to have been Dr. Gerard Lang- 
baine, not Hearne himself, from whose text the antiquarian “tran- 
scribed it many years ago in my collections.” (Hearne wrote this 
March 26, 1720.) The final section, especially, should be a distinct 
addition to the present knowledge of this early treatise on ‘“‘Hell.”’ 


TITLE: ‘Idonrros & rod Myou éxvyeypapptvou card TAdrwros repl rijs rod 
xayrds alrlas. Iept rérou &y d ouvéxovras Yuxal dixalwy re wal ddlewr' 
1. rbxos for \oyos ; Aoyos quoted from Hoeschellius. 
wept réxov for xepl 52 gov. 
2. dvayxatoy elxetv omitted; quoted from Hoeschellius. 
5. & robry TG xwply after rvyxdver. 
6. rotro rd xwploy omitted. 
& before as. 
8. rpbxov for réxwr. 
1. boxebacra: for toxevéc8a. 
2. wapd rod beod omitted. ixd be00 quoted from Hoeschellius. 
tysta for ula; ula quoted from Hoeschellius. 
13. xpoonvertx6n for xpocerexO§; xpocevexSeln quoted from Hoeschel- 
lius. 
1 The text begins with 4 géys (1. 3). The figures on the left refer to line numbers. 


Classical Philology 24 (1929), pp. 346-350. © The University of Chicago. 
Reprinted by permission of the University of Chicago Press. 
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. &rioe for alr. 


wpooxpBaow for xpoxpBdcuw. 


. dvexdimecrérou for dvexdelxrov. 

. @ for ds. 

. &duxor for Sixasor. 

. karérov for card rémov. 

. TH omitted; quoted from Hoeschellius. 


dpwpérwy omitted. 


. kabooy for xabowv. 
. watépoy for xarépwy. 


. Buotiy for Blwoww. 


KAnt{ouey dvopacrl for drdpari cdnt{ouer. 
robry 5é Svoua Kuxdfhoxoper quoted from Hoeschellius. 


. es inserted before dpicrepa. 
. éxcredodyres for éxuyedGwres. 
. kal omitted before els. 


uépn omitted. 


. of for Fs. 

. bvres omitted. 

. tabrns for abr#s beginning a new sentence. 
. 00 for odros. 

. xopdy for x&por. 

. wy for phre. 

. al omitted before yuxal. 

. wornodpevos for xomodpevos. 

. Period after dnordy. 


del omitted. 
Comma after “EXAnves. 


. Note on yernriv: “Ita uterque Cod. et MS et impress. men- 


dose tamen. Legendum éyerrnrov. Plato enim in Phaedro (unde 
hoc desumptum) animam docet atroxi»nroy esse et proinde con- 
cludit: &€ dvdyxns dyernrov re xal dBdvarov 4 Yu) ay ely. Atque 
ideo forsan pro xpévp htc legendum ¢aldpy.”’ 


. ws before xal which is bracketed with the note: “sic Hoesch. 


sed omittit MS.” 


. yap after ob omitted. 
. pohoera for AnPhoerat. 


pey after jyets omitted. 


. kal after yap omitted. 
. Note on &xdd\dura:: “Sic Hoesch. MS vero axé)\dure.” 


Note on 74: trodexopuévn 4 vii H. 


. meawdpeve. for xccuyouévov with note: “Hoesch: yerdpeva.”’ 
. ouprdexbueva for cuprdexopévov. 
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. xal omitted before xedebouar: and 8 inserted thereafter. Note: 


“In MS Hoesch. xededorply re.” 


. oupxayi for yi ounpeys- 
. dnordpevov for dbepopevor. 
. xal for ds with note: ‘fs MS.” 


xal omitted before rofro. 


. whos for x&Bous. 
. Note on éredebrwv: “Sic Hoesch. At MS éredebrov.”’ 


kal éxota . . . . éxevdicovra omitted. 


. Kplow xacay for xacay xplow. 

. Note on xperjs: “MS xperhp.” 

. Oedy tvarPpwarhcayra omitted. 

. exitnrodvras for éxifnrodvras. 

. éxaye before 7d dixacov. 

. wapacxévros for xapéxovros. 

. dxoveluavros for dxovéuorros with note: “Sic Hoesch. At MS 


&xovhuayros.”’ 


. dapbelpov for drapbel pwr. 


dxatory for dxatorws with note: “Sic H. In MS dxatorws.” 
82 88bvy for S8brqy. 


. Sxvos for xévos. 

. Note on dpdum “Sic Hoesch. Sed MS dpépov.’”’ 
. Byrworwy for ebyrworov. 

. Note on txdyouoa: “Sic H. At MS dxéyouca.” 


viv for vi. 


. ob5e . . . . dvdppyos omitted. 

. abd for xbdn. 

. lyvod for txvous with note: ‘‘Ic. txveos.” 

. dvaBaoews omitted with note: ‘‘H. rijs dvaPacews 1 d5és.”’ 
. abropart for abréuaros with note: ‘‘H.: abroudrn.”’ 

. a for § with note: “Pro e vero in MS est 4.” 

. yenots for yéveois. 


Sq@wv omitted. 
&Bpaccapivn for &Bpaccopévn. 


. brOpwros for dxOpwros. 


yore for yivva. 


. datos for dixalors. 
. Here occurs the note: “quae sequuntur primo ad fidem et 


formam MS' codicis (mendosi satis) expressimus. .. .. Deinde 
emendationem nostram (si forte) subjecimus.”’ I give his MS 
readings; his corrections only where they differ from the 
Gebhardt-Harnack text. 
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119. 
120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 


124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 


137. 
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aveuaos for xvebpa. 

re after beod omitted. 

you for Abyy. 

ds for 8s. 

xopdv for xopds. 

agOdprus for &pBapros. 

Srapéver (Stapévew Ed.). 

Syd for spray (dpvodvra Ed.). 

apayopevor for xpoaysperov (xpocayouerov Ed.). 

& Bly omitted. (é» 7 Bly supplied by Ed. who omits rod after 
ris.) 

ovros for ody ols. 

&b:4Anwrov for d3:4devrrov. 

xal abr? Revdepwhetca omitted. 

(44d ris d8opas also omitted by Ed.) 

dcavyn for dvavy# (&’ aivyfs Ed.). 

re omitted. 

xabapw xvetparos for xabapd xvebpars (xaBapod wvebparos Ed.). 
= ourxoPhoera: for derpod cvexPhoerar (Séopos ovoexePhoerat 
GANG evdepratwoa (4AX’ & trevdepla fG0a Ed.). 

tous for rots (rots Ed.). 

dovdlas for doudelas. 

alvéoy for alvéce. 

robrous for robros (rowobrovs connected with preceding Ed.). 
alodevres for xeobbvres. 

xaradelWeras for xaradelpere (xaradelyeobe Ed.). 

éxvyevous for éxvyelov. 

xenparwy oxopou for xpnuareprépou (xpnuarorowd Ed.). 
traynoo. vente for xravny curbonre (xrays olyov aire Ed.) 

kal eo6 xal Aéyors for Kal Beoddyos (kal Selou Myou Ed.). 
ebxeploayres for byxephoavres (byxeploavres Ed.). 

mwurreboera: for morebonte. 

&cecbas for éceobe. 

revtaoBa: for rebteode (trrebteobe Ed.). 

SpecGar for Sperbe. 

gavepis (kept by Ed. and taken with the preceding) for ¢a»e- 
pooe. 

yap before 6eds omitted. Here in MS occurs an erasure («ai 
yréoeste [omitting Ges] Ed.) a MS (80a Ed.). 

froluacey (retained by Ed.) for prolyacer. 
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The following is not included in the Gebhardt-Harnack text. 
The MS readings are here given with editor’s corrections in paren- 
theses as before. 


edocs (ép’ ofs Ed.) dvevpw (dy eSpw Ed.) dpas tx? robros xpd rapexacra 
(xap’ &acra Ed.) Boaro (Bog rd Ed.) rédos dxavrwr. Sore xal (omitted by 
Ed.) rw (rg Ed.) ra (re Ed.) eb xexounxére tov Blov \ptavtos (NéEarros 
Ed.) 82 rod ré\os (rédovs Ed.) éfdanday rn (eoxfAayrs Ed.) xpds xaxlay 
dyonro. (dvdynro. Ed.) of xpdcbe xévo. txl ri Karacrpopj rod dpépyaros 
GDA yervoukvy tore (7G Tre Ed.) xetpor xal txiceovppivws Burcayre 
apbrepov torw borepov peravohoayts woddod xpdvou wodsrelay xovnpdy 
cmon: TH perd Thy perdvonay xpbvy. dxpiBelas be deira woddjjs deep 
(Goxep Ed.) rns (rots Ed.) paxpay (uaxpg Ed.) oow (vdow Ed.) reroinxdoe 
odpact dcalrns xpra (xpela Ed.) xat xpocoxis xXelovos. tori duvarov (gore 
ey ddbvarov Ed.) yap tows dbpdws dxoxdpas xabys (xd0os Ed.) rpod (rpodiy 
Ed.) ... . adda perd (nev Ed.) Bod duvdpews xal dxOpw (dvOpmrwv 
Ed.) . . . . xatovas (ixeolas Ed.) xal ddedpadv Bondelas xal eldxpwois 
weravolas xal cuvexns (cuvexods Ed.) yedérns xaropOotras. caddy pév Td yu) 
dyapravey, /ayabdv 8¢ xal rd duaprdvovra peravociv. Goxep Eptorov rd 
dyralvey d¢l, caddy Se xal 7rd dvacpddar pera vicov. 

TO Oep d6§a. 
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147 D 1, p. 373- 

147 D 7, Pp. 373- 

147 E, p. 372, 0. 4; p. 373- 

147 E 1-2, p. 373. 

147 E 3-6, p. 373- 

148 A, p. 228; p. 228, n. 19. 

149 C 5-6, p. 331, n. 125. 

149 E 7, p. 326, n. 114. 

151 A 4-5, Pp. 344, 0. 47. 

151 E-157 B, p. 342, 0. 30. 

151 E 7-152 A 3, p. 344, 0. 46; Pp. 344, 
0. 47. 

152 B 3-4, p. 344, n. 46. 

152 C 6-D 2, p. 344, N. 43. 

152 E 2-3, p. 344, 0. 47. 

155 C 4-7, P. 344, 2. 47. 

155 C 8, p. 344, n. 46. 

155 D 3-4, P. 344, 0. 46. 

155 E-157 B, p. 285, n. 15; p. 287, n. 24. 

156 A 4-B I, p. 313, 0. 41. 

156 C, p. 291, n. 35. 

157 B-159 B, p. 285, n. 17. 

157 B9-C 2, p. 331, n. 125. 

158 A, p. 331, D. 124; p. 333, N. 129. 

158 A 3-B 4, Pp. 291, n. 37. 

158 B 1-2, p. 331, 0. 125. 

159 B-160 B, p. 285, n. 17. 

160 B-163 B, p. 285, n. 17. 

161 C, p. 228, n. 19. 

162 A-B, p. 343. 

162 A 5-6, p. 341, 0. 15. 

162 A 6-B 4, p. 341, n. 15. 

162 A 8-B 2, p. 341, n. 15. 

162 A 8, p. 341, n. 15. 

162 B 1-3, p. 343. 

162 B 1-2, p. 341, n. 15. 

162 B 4, p. 341, n. 15. 

163 B-164 B, p. 285, n. 17. 

163 C 2-164 B 4, p. 341, n. 14. 

163 C 6-D I, p. 341, n. 14. 

163 D 1-2, p. 313, 0. 41. 

164 B ff., p. 285, n. 18. 

164 B-165 E, p. 285, n. 17. 

164 B 1-2, p. 341, n. 14. 

164 BQ, p. 373, 0. 3. 

165 E-166 C, p. 285, n. 17. 

Phaedo 

60 B-C, p. 254, n. 7. 

61 A 3, p. 386, n. 1. 

61 C, p. 392. 

61 D-E, p. tor. 

65 D-E, p. 227, n. 17. 

66 C, p. 206. 
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70 B 2, p. 385, n. 5. 

7o D-71 A, p. 102, n. 7. 
70 D, p. 103, n. 11. 

71 A 13-B 2, p. 213. 

72 C 1-2, p. 374, n. 6. 

72 E-73 B, p. 248, n. 63. 
72 E-73 A, p. 257, n. 36. 
72 E, p. 104. 

73 A 7-B 2, p. 103. 

73 A 7-10, p. 30, n. 95. 
73 B-77 A, p. 104. 

74 A-76 E, p. 357, n. 36. 
74 A, p. 104, n. 12. 
74A9-77A5, p. 128, n. 44. 
74 Alt, p. 476. 

74 D-75 D, p. 254, 0. 4. 
74 D-75C, p. 104, n. 12. 
75 B-E, p. 166. 


75 C, p. 103, D. II; p. 295, n. 43. 


75 C 10-D 2, p. 333, n. 131. 
76 D-E, p. 166. 

77 E, p. 514. 

78 A, p. 462, n. 1. 

78 D, p. 119, n. 15; p. 272, n. 5. 
78 D 1-79 A 5, p. 314, 0. 47. 
78 D 1-7, p. 333, D. 131. 

78 Dt, p. 314, 0. 47. 

78 D 4, p. 314, 0. 47. 

78 D 10-E 5, p. 314, n. 47. 
78 E 2-5, p. 310, n. 30. 

79 A 6-10, p. 314, 0. 47. 

79 A 6, p. 314, n. 48. 

79 A 9-10, p. 310, n. 30. 

79 D, p. 514. 

81 B-D, p. 257, n. 37. 

81 B 3-8, p. 257, n. 37. 

81 E-82 A, p. 258, note. 

82 A-B, p. 125, n. 22. 

85 E ff., p. ror. 

88 D, p. ror. 

88 D 1-3, p. ror. 

89 B 9g ff., p. 210. 

89 D 1-91 C 5, p. 35, 0. 115. 


89 E 5-7, p. 35, n. 116. 
90 B 7, p. 35, n. 116. 

90 B9-C 4, p. 35, . 115 
90 D 3-7, p. 35, 0. 117 
91 A 7-C 5, p. 35, 0. 118 
91 C 8f., p. 181, n. 62 
92 C, p. 10. 
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8 ff., p. 246, n. 58. 

» p. 48, n. 49. 
. 178. 
10, p. 49, D. 51. 
. OI; Pp. 127, D. 40. 
5-8, p. 166. 
7-D 3, p. 50, D. 52. 
D-97 B, p. 189. 
D7, p. 314, n. 48. 
A-B, p. 50, n. 53. 
99 C, p. 158, n. 27. 
99 D 4-100 A 8, p. 121, n. 3. 
99 D 5, p. 314, n. 48. 


ff. 
Pp 
8- 
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100 B 1-102 A I, p. 121, n. 4. 
100 C 4-6, p. 331, n. 123. 

too D, p. 235, 0. 35; p. 263. 
100 D 4-8, p. 324, n. 103. 

too D 7, p. 324, n. 103. 

100 E-ro1 A, p. 227, n. 17. 
100 E 5-6, p. 147. 

tor B-C, p. 189; p. 199, n. 89. 
ior C, p. 147; p. 251. 

tor C 2-4, p. 313, n. 46. 

tor D-E, p. 172; p. 246, note. 
tor D, p. 165; p. 169. 

tor D 3-5, p. 170. 

tor E, p. 121, n. 5; p. 170. 
tor E 3, p. 170. 

102 B ff., p. 147. 

102 C 1-9, p. 147. 

102 D 6-8, p. 324, n. 102. 

102 E 5, p. 331, 0. 123. 

103 A, p. 102. 

103 B, p. 102 and n. 7; p. 149. 
103 B 4-5, p. 324, 0. 102. 

103 C, p. 102, n. 7. 

103 E 3, p. 326, nm. 114. 

105 C, p. 257, n. 34. 

106 D 6, p. 459, 0. 5. 

107 B 5-6, p. 170. 


109 B, p. 381, n. 3; p. 408; p. 478. 


109 E, p. 381, n. 3. 

109 E 7, p. 408. 

110 B, p. 231, n. 27. 

110 C 6 ff., p. 207, n. 103. 

111 A 3 ff., p. 207, n. 103. 

111 A 7 ff., p. 381, 2. 3; p. 408. 
111 B, p. 478. 

114 C, p. 207. 

115 C-E, p. 380, n. 1. 

Phaedrus 


INDEX LOCORUM 


230 B-D, p. 218. 13 D, p. 228, n. 19. 

230 D, p. 218. 14 C-17 A, p. 284, n. 13. 
232 E, p. 392. 15 A-B, p. 205. 

245 C-E, p. 246, note. 15 A 6-7, p. 181 and n. 60. 
245 C 5-246 A 2, p. 255, n. 22. 15 B-C, p. 296, n. 46. 

245 C 5-9, p. 255, D. 23; p. 256, n. 24. 15 B 2-8, p. 181. 

245 C9, p. 256, n. 25. 15 B2, p. 181, n. 61. 

245 E 3, p. 385. 15 B 4, p. 181 and n. 61. 
246 B 6-C 6, p. 256, n. 29; p. 257, n. 33. 15 BS, p. 185, n. 71. 

246 B 6-7, p. 256, n. 25. 15 B8, p. 181, n. 61. 

246 C 7, p. 381, n. 1. 15 D-16A, p. 121, n. 5; p. 289, n. 32. 
247 C-E, p. 161. 15 D, p. 59, n. 69; p. 296, n. 47. 
247 C 6-7, p. 380, n. 6. 15 D 4-5, p. 177. 

247 C 8, p. 248, n. 62. 16 C-17 A, p. 296, n. 48. 
247 D ff., p. 103, n. 9. 16 C, p. 168. 

247 D-E, p. 321, n. 91. 16 C 7, p. 168, n. 37. 

247 D, p. 157, 0. 26; p. 272, n. 5. 16 C 10 ff., p. 127, n. 42. 
247 D 1-5, p. 258, n. 41. 16 D-E, p. 184. 

248 B 5-C 2, p. 257, 0. 33. 16 D 2, p. 127, n. 42. 

248 B 6, p. 248, n. 62; p. 514. 16 D 7-E 2, p. 254, 2. 9. 
248 C 5-8, p. 257, n. 35. 16 D 7, p. 161, n. 30; p. 227, n. 18. 
249 B-C, p. 166; p. 276, n. 19. 17 A, p. 121, n. 5. 

249 B, p. 258, note. 17 C 1-2, p. 177. 

249 B 5-C 4, p. 128, n. 44. 20 C 4, p. 177. 

249 B 5-6, p. 248, n. 62. 23 C-27C, p. 141. 

249 B 6 ff, p. 321, n. gt. 23 C-D, p. 275, n. 18. 

249 B 6, p. 159. 23 C 4-5, p. 313, D. 43; P. 314, 0. 48. 
249 B 7, p. 159. 23 C 12, p. 161, n. 30. 

249 C, p. 128, n. 46. 24 B 8, p. 185, n. 71. 

249 C 2, p. 159. 25 B 5, p. 181, n. 63. 

249 E-250 D, p. 103. 25 D-E, p. 181. 

250 A-C, p. 254, 0. 4. 25 D7, p. 181. 

250 A 6-D 6, p. 321, n. I. 25 D8, p. 181, n. 63. 

250 B 1-5, p. 321, n. 92. 25 E-26 B, p. 254, n. 8. 
250 D, p. 321, n. 92. 25 E 3-4, p. 314, n. 48. 
259 ff., p. 119. 26 B 1-3, p. 254, n. 8. 
260, p. 166. 26 D, p. 182. 

260 E, p. 118. 26 D 8-9, p. 205, n. 100. 
261 D, p. 285, n. 14. 26 D 8, p. 313, D. 43; p. 314, n. 48. 
261 D 6-E 4, p. 28, n. 82. 26 Dg, p. 179. 

263 A-B, p. 167; p. 321, n. I. 26 E, p. 275, n. 18. 

265 D, p. 385, n. 3. 27 A 1-2, p. 313, D. 42. 
265 D 3, p. 159. 27 A11-C I, p. 314, n. 48. 
265 E-266 B, p. 514. 27 B 8-9, p. 313, n. 43. 
267 B, p. 116; p. 118. 27 D, p. 185. 

270 C, p. 141; p. 381, n. 1. 27 E-28 B, p. 457, 0. I. 
274 C ff., p. 269, n. 9. 27 E, p. 185. 

274 C-275 C, p. 47, 0. 47. 29-30, Pp. 415. 

275 B, p. 203, n. 97. 29 All, p. 177. 

279 A, p. 178. 29 B-C, p. 356. 

Philebus 29 BQ, p. 177. 

12 A, p. 457, 0. I. 30 Et, p. 180. 

12 B 5-6, p. 181, n. 62. 30 E 7, p. 180. 
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31 A 9-10, p. 185, n. 71. 
32 AQ, p. 180. 

32 B 3, p. 365, n. 3. 

32 C 8, p. 180. 

32 C 12, p. 227, n. 18. 
33 C1, p. 178, n. 50. 

33 C6, p. 343, . 40. 

33 D-34 A, p. 513. 

33 E-34 A, p. 473, 0. 5. 
34 A 10, p. 473, 0. 5. 
34 B 7, p. 177. 

34 C1, p. 180. 

34 C 6-7, p. 177. 

34 C 10, p. 179, n. 51. 
34D 5, p. 180. 

34 E, p. 257, n. 34. 

35 A 6, p. 177. 

35 D, p. 161, n. 30. 

35 D 3, p. 177. 

37 B-C, p. 215. 

38 B 12-13, p. 127, n. 38. 
38 C-E, p. 168. 

38 E-39 C, p. 209. 

38 E-39 A, p. 209. 

39 A, Pp. 473, D. 5. 

39 A 4, p. 181. 

39 B-C, p. 473, n. 5. 

49 AQ, p. 476, n. 7. 

40 D 5, p. 178. 

44 B-D, p. 184. 

44 B, p. 183. 

44 Bo, p. 178. 

44 C-D, p. 183. 

44 C, p. 183 and n. 67. 
44.C 6, p. 178. 

44 D ff., p. 183. 

46 D 7-47 At, p. 178, n. 49. 
47 D 3, p. 179. 

50 C11, p. 385, n. 5. 

51 A, p. 183, n. 67; p. 184. 
51 C6, p. 179. 

51 E 4, p. 178. 

52 A5, p. 178, n. 50. 
52 C 6, p. 180. 

52 D 6-8, p. 181. 

53 C 4-55 AIT, p. 310, n. 32. 
53 C 4-7, p. 183. 

54 A-C, p. 415. 

54 D 4-6, p. 311, n. 35. 
54 D6, p. 184. 

54 D 7, p. 310, n. 32. 
54 E 1-55 A Il, p. 310, n. 32. 
56 A 3, p. 179, n. 51. 
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56 D-57 A, p. 189, 0. 79; p. 199, n. 89. 


56 E 1-3, p. 189, n. 79. 
56 E 7-57 AI, p. 190, note. 
57 A 3-4, p. 191, note. 

57 A 10, p. 178. 

57 C 10-D 2, p. 191, note. 
57 D ff., p. 223. 

57 D 4, p. 179. 

57 D 6-8, p. 191, note. 

57 E-59 D, p. 205. 

58 A, p. 161; p. 272, n. 5. 
58 A 2-3, p. 310. 

58 D 4, p. 179. 

58 E-59 C, p. 473, 2. 5. 
59 A-C, p. 205; p. 478. 


59 A-B, p.250,n. 65; p. 310; p. 316, n. 60. 


59 A, p. 310. 

59 A 2, p. 178; p. 310. 
59 A 7-9, Pp. 310. 

59 B 1-2, p. 310. 

59 C, p. 161; p. 184. 

59 C 3-4, p. 310. 

59 C 4, p. 180. 

60 D 8, p. 179. 

61 D-E, p. 310. 

61 E-62 B, p. 205. 

61 E, p. 161. 

62 A-B, p. 190, note; p. 199. 
62 A, p. 385, 2. 3. 

62 Bt, p. 180. 

62 B 5, p. 180. 

63 B 7-8, p. 178. 

63 D 6, p. 180. 

64 E I, p. 179. 

65 A, p. 185, n. 72. 

66 A 8, p. 179. 

66 B 8, p. 180. 

66 C 2, p. 181. 

67 B 6, p. 386, n. 1. 
Politicus 

258 E 1-2, p. 313, 0. 42. 
259 C, p. 163. 

259 E, p. 222, n. 3. 

261 E, p. 163; p. 342, n. 29. 
261 E 5-7, p. 224, n. 8. 
262 D-E, p. 462. 

263 A-B, p. 243. 

265 A, p. 220. 

266 E, p. 220. 

268 D ff., p. 269, n. 9. 
268 D 8-274 E 4, p. 301, n. 12. 
269 D 9 ff., p. 206. 


270 A, p. 242, D. 47; Pp. 255, 0. 21. 
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272 E, p. 242, n. 47. 342 D-E, p. 118, n. 14. 
273 B-D, p. 259, note. 343 A, p. 65, n. 9. 

273 B, p. 242, 0. 47. 345 D-E, p. 269. 

273 B 4-C 2, p. 255, n. 21. 347 C-348 A, p. 51, n. 56. 
273 C-D, p. 242, D. 47. 347 C-E, p. 268. 

273 D, p. 68, n. 29. 349 B, p. 373, n. 3. 

273 D4, p. 514. 350 D-351 A, p. 115, n. 8; p. 117, n. 12. 
277-279, P. 174. 350 E-351 A, p. 268. 
277-278 D, p. 354. 352 B-C, p. 267, n. 7. 

278 B 1-2, p. 354. 353 C 1-357 E 8, p. 30, n. 97. 
278 C-D, p. 248, n. 61. 360 E-361 D, p. 166, n. 36. 
283 B-285 B, p. 141. 361 B 1-2, p. 269, n. 9. 
283 D-287 A, p. 130, n. 61. 361 C, p. 123, n. 11. 

283 D, p. 147. 361 C 2-D 2, p. 123, n. 12. 
283 D 7-284 B 2, p. 131, n. 62. 361 C 4-6, p. 263. 

283 D 8-9, p. 313, n. 44. Republic 

284 B-C, p. 301, n. 11. 331 D, p. 210. 

284 B 7, p. 424, n. 2. 336 C 2-6, p. 30, n. 93. 

284 B 8, p. 342. 340 D 5-341 A 2, p. 342, . 27. 
284 D, p. 113. 341 B 5-6, p. 342, n. 27. 
284 E 11-285 C 2, p. 131, n. 63. 341 C-343 A, p. 165, n. 34. 
285 D 9-286 B 2, p. 254, n. 4. 341 C 4-5, Pp. 342, N. 27. 
285 D 10-286 A 7, p. 321, 0. 94. 342 B 6-7, p. 342, n. 27. 
285 E-286 A, p. 205. 343 A 2, p. 165, n. 34. 

286 A, p. 385, n. 3. 346 B 3, p. 342, n. 27. 

286 A 5-7, p. 321, 0. 93. 348 A 7-B 2, p. 28, n. 81. 
286 B-C, p. 301, n. 11. 353 E, p. 256, n. 32. 

286 B 10, p. 342. 360 A I, p. 374, n. 6. 

289 B, p. 161, n. 30. 360 E-361 A, p. 118, n. 13. 
292 A, p. 159, n. 28. 363 E, p. 227, n. 18. 

292 D 5, p. 159, n. 28. 368 A, p. 210, n. 106. 

301 B 5, p. 380. 373 D-E, p. 206. 

301 D 8, p. 343, n. 40. 376 B 8-9, p. 513. 

309 D, p. 386, n. 1. 379 B-C, p. 254, n. 14. 
Protagoras 379 C 4-5, Pp. 254, B. 10. 
320 C, p. 269, n. 9. 380 C, p. 165, n. 34. 

321 C, p. 267, n. 7. 382 B 9-10, p. 373, N. 4. 
322 A 3-6, p. 269. 394 E, p. 120, n. 17. 

322 A 3-5, p. 269. 401 A, p. II9. 

324 B, p. 242, n. 47; p. 269, n. 9. 402 A, p. 354. 

325 C, p. 212. 402 C, p. 257, D. 34; Pp. 354. 
328 D 3-329 B 7, p. 24, n. 63. 403 A 7-8, p. 98. 

329 C 8f., p. 269, n. 9. 404 A-B, p. 98. 

329 D-E, p. 95. 405 D, p. 96. 

330 C-D, p. 331, n. 123. 428 E-429 A, p. 216. 

331 D-E, p. 268. 428 E, p. 214. 

337 C-D, p. 115, n. 10. 429 B, p. 214. 

337 D, p. 114. 429 C and D, p. 214. 

338 A-B, p. 117. 435 C-D, p. 404. 

338 E-339 A, p. 268. 439 A 1-2, p. 369, n. 5. 
341 D, p. 268. 442 B 3, p. 212. 

342 A-343 C, p. 268, n. 8. 442 C 5-6, p. 215. 

342 B 3-4, p. 269, note. 443 B 7, p. 387, n. 2. 
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444 E, p. 120, n. 17. 

454 A, p. 28, n. 84; p. 172, n. 42. 
469 D-E, p. 380, n. 1. 

470 C-471 C, p. 462. 

470 C, p. 462, n. 1. 

472 B-E, p. 206. 

476 A, p. 257, D. 34; P. 274, N. 13. 
476 C ff., p. 478. 

476 E-478 C, p. 146. 

476 E 7-11, p. 146, n. 9. 

477 A, p. 148; p. 392. 

477 Al, p. 146, D. 9. 


477 A 3-4, Pp. 146, n. 10; p. 341, n. 25. 


477 A 3, Pp. 146. 

477 A 6-7, p. 315, 0. 55. 

477 C, p. 117. 

477 D-478 E, p. 372; p. 372, N. 4. 
477 D 1-5, p. 372, n. 5. 

477 E ff., p. 264. 

477 E-478 B 2, p. 126, n. 32. 
478 A, p. 373, note. 

478 A 3-4, P. 372, 0. 5. 

478 A 6, p. 372, n. 5. 

478 A 12, p. 372, 0. 5. 

478 B 6-C 1, p. 341, n. 25. 
478 B 12-C 1, p. 146. 

478 D 5-7, p. 315, 0. 55. 

478 D 7-8, p. 372, 0. 5. 

478 D 7, p. 341, D. 25. 

478 E 1-3, p. 314, 0. 54; p. 315, n. 56. 
479 A, p. 160, n. 29; p. 427. 
479 A 1-3, p. 310, n. 30. 

479 B-D, p. 387, n. 2. 

479 D9, p. 314, n. 54. 

479 E-480 A, p. 128, n. 45. 
479 E 7-8, p. 161, note. 

480 A I, p. 373, 0. I. 

480 A 3-4, p. 161, note. 

485 B 1-3, p. 314, n. 53. 

487 E-488 A, p. 208. 

490 B 2-7, p. 513. 

490 B 3, p. 333, n. 131. 

493 E, p. 119, n. 15. 

497 E-498 B, p. 464, n. 4. 
499 C-D, p. 206; p. 462, n. 1. 
499 D 3-4, p. 386, n. I. 
505-511, P. 274; Pp. 275, 0. 15. 
505 A, p. 392. 

507 B 5-10, p. 159. 

507 B 5-7, p. 333, 0. 131. 
507 B 9-10, p. 159. 

507 C-509 D, p. 146. 

508 B-D, p. 144, n. 7. 
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508 TD 4-6, p. 257, 0. 34. 
509 B, p. 160; p. 274. 
509 B 6-8, p. 257, n. 34. 
509 B 7, p. 160. 

509 B 8-9, p. 160. 

509 D-511 E, p. 191. 

509 E x ff., p. 216, note. 
509 E 1-510 A 3, p. 374, 0. 7. 
510-511, p. 242. 

510 A 10, p. 368, n. 4. 
510 B ff., p. 220, n. 4. 
510 B 4, p. 173, 0. 43. 
510 B 7, p. 173. 

510 D, p. 224, n. 9; p. 249. 
511, p. 170. 

511 A 5-6, p. 172. 

511 B, p. 242; p. 243. 

511 B 5-6, p. 173. 

511 B 6-7, p. 172. 

511 C-D, p. 243. 

511 E 2-3, p. 373, 0. I. 
515 C 1-2, p. 173, 0. 43. 
515 D, p. 173, n. 43. 

515 E-516 A, p. 514. 

516 B 4-5, p. 374, 0. 7. 
516 C 8 ff, p. 173, 0. 43. 
517 C 3-5, Pp. 257, 0. 34. 
518 C-D, p. 29, n. I. 

518 C, p. 160. 

518 E 8 ff., p. 173, n. 43. 
521 C, p. 103, n. 10. 

522 C, p. 103, n. Io. 

524 A-E, p. 317, 0. 71. 
524 A-D, p. 317, D. 71. 
524 C 10-11, p. 317, 0. 71. 
524 D-526 C, p. 103, n. ro. 
524 D 3-4, p. 317, D. 71. 
524 E 1, p. 317, 0. 71. 
525 Al, p. 317, n. 71. 
525 B 6-7, p. 190, note. 
525 C-526 B, p. 189, n. 79; p. 199, n. 89. 
525 D 5-8, p. 513. 

525 D 6-E 1, p. 190, note. 
526 A 1-7, p. 190, note. 
526 E, p. 160. 

526 Et, p. 160. 

527 A-B, p. 250. 

527 B, p. 242. 

527 B 5-8, p. 224, n. 9. 
527 B 9-11, p. 513. 

528 B, p. 225. 

528 D ff, p. 225. 

529 D 7, Pp. 379. 
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530 B, p. 251. 597 A 4-5, P. 375, 0. I. 
530 C-531 D, p. 226, n. 14. 597 B-D, p. 149. 

531 B-C, p. 251. 597 B, pp. 271-280. 

531 C9-D 4, p. 386, n. 1. 597 B 5-6, p. 159. 

531 D 1-3, p. 386, n. 1. 597 C, p. 151, 0. 16; p. 240; p. 295, n. 
531 E, p. 385, n. 3. 43; P. 332, n. 126. 

531 E 4 ff, p. 386, n. 1. 597 C 2, p. 159. 

532 A-C, p. 173, 0. 43. 597 C 3, p. 159. 

532 A-B, p. 514. 597 C 7-9, p. 333, n. 128. 
532 A 1-2, p. 381, n. 1. 597 D 1-3, p. 333, 0. 130. 
532 A 7-B I, p. 333, n. 131. 597 E, p. 273. 

532 C, p. 160. 598 A, p. 149. 

532 C1 ff, p. 216, note. 600 A, p. 65, 0D. 10; p. 77, 0. 77. 
532 C 1-3, p. 374, 0. 7. 603 A, p. 264. 

533 A, p. 174. 607 B-608 C, p. 279, n. 28. 
533 AQ, P. 370, n. 4. 608 B 4-5, p. 379, 0. 3- 
533 B-534 A, p. 243. 612 A I, p. 209. 

533 C 8, p. 172; p. 245, 0. 54. 613 BI, p. 474, 0. 5. 

533 D, p. 103, n. 10. 614 C, p. 495. 

533 D 1-3, p. 514. 615 D-E, p. 495. 

533 D7 ff., p. 163. 616 E 1, p. 370, n. 4. 

534 A 5-7, P. 373, 0. I. 617 E 5, p. 254, n. 14. 
534 A 5-6, p. 373, D. I. 618 B-619 A, p. 103, n. 9. 
534 BC, p. 172, n. 42. 619 B ff, p. 125, n. 21. 
534 B, p. 385, n. 3. 619 C-E, p. 103, n. 9. 

534 B 8-C 1, p. 172, n. 42. 620 A-D, p. 258, note. 
534 C 6, p. 514. Sophist 

534 E, p. 513. 218 B 6-C 5, p. 385, n. 1. 
537 C 1-3, p. 386, n. 1. 218 C 1-3, p. 373, 2. 3. 
540 A 8-9, p. 160. 219 B 4-6, p. 183, n. 64; p. 313, 0. 42. 
546-580, p. 205. 221 B 1-2, p. 385, n. 1. 
546 A 2-3, p. 206. 221 C1, p. 368, n. 4. 

548 B-C, p. 98. 221 D 3-4, p. 114, n. 6. 
548 B 8 f., p. 386, n. 1. 225 B 8-10, p. 28, n. 82. 
549 C, p. 213. 229 E-230 E, p. 164. 

549 C 2, p. 213. 231 A, p. 208. 

555 A-B, p. 477. 233 D 3 ff., p. 358. 

560 B, p. 120, n. 17. 234 C 6, p. 373, D. 4. 

569 C 1, p. 379, n. 6. 234 E 1, p. 373, 0. 4. 

569 C 3, p. 379, n. 6. 235 B 5-6, p. 180. 

584 B, p. 185, n. 72. 235 C, p. 220. 

585 C 3-5, p. 310, n. 30. 236 BI, p. 373, n. I. 

592 A-B, p. 206. 236 C-260 A, p. 301. 

592 B, p. 279, n. 27. 236 C 6-7, p. 215, n. 111. 
595 C ff., p. 213. 236 E 1-237 A 4, p. 336, 0. 142; p. 374, 
596-597, Pp. 158. n. 3. 

596 A-B, p. 385, n. 3. 237 A-238 C, p. 282, n. 2. 
596 A, p. 119, n. 15; p. 128, n. 43. 237 C-E, p. 286. 

596 A 6-7, p. 158; p. 159. 237 D-E, p. 146, n. Io. 
596 B 7, p. 159. 237 D 1-2, p. 373, 0. 2. 
596 B 9-10, p. 159. 237 E, p. 341, D. 25. 

597 A 1-2, p. 159. 238 B-C, p. 286. 

597 A 4-7, P. 254, 0. 5. 238 C-239 A, p. 469, n. I. 
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238 C, p. 114; p. 146, n. Io. 
238 C 8-10, p. 341, n. 25. 
238 D, p. 282, n. 3. 


238 D 4 ff., p. 336, n. 142; p. 374, n. 3. 


238 E, p. 282, n. 4. 


239 C ff., p. 336, mn. 142; p. 374, D. 3. 


239 C, p. 160, note. 

239 D-240 C, p. 336, n. 143. 
240 A-C, p. 286. 

240 A-B, p. 254, 0. 5. 

240 A 7 ff., p. 375, 0. I. 
240 A 7-B 1, p. 374. 

240 A 8, p. 368, n. 4. 

240 B, p. 374, 0. 5. 

240 B 7, p. 374, 0. 5. 

240 B 12-13, p. 514. 

240 B 12, p. 374, 0. 5. 

240 D 6-241 B 3, p. 340, n. 8. 
241 D, p. 282, n. 5. 

242 C 5-6, p. 514. 


242 D, p. 283, n. 8; p. 286, n. 21. 


242 D-E, p. 51, n. 57. 

242 E, p. 234, D. 33. 

243 D-244 B, p. 81, n. ror. 
244 B-245 E, p. 282, n. 6. 

244 C-D, p. 286. 

244 C 1-2, p. 373, n. 3. 

244 D, p. 282, n. 7. 

244 E-245 A, p. 286. 

245 B-D, p. 286. 

245 B 7-8, p. 331, n. 125. 

246 A ff., p. 52, n. 58. 

246 A-249 D, p. 141. 

246 A, p. 283, n. 9. 

246 A 4-249 D 5, p. 32, n. 102. 
246 B, p. 391. 

246 B 6-C 2, p. 311, n. 36. 

246 B 7-C 2, p. 311, n. 37. 

247 D-E, p. 117. 

247 E, p. 157. 

247 E 7-248 A 2, p. 158, n. 27. 
248 A-258 C, p. 284, n. 11. 
248 A-249 D, p. 311, n. 36. 
248 A-249 B, p. 311, n. 36. 
248 A, p. 143, 2. 5. 

248 A 7-13, p. 311, D. 37. 

248 C 11-249 B 4, p. 312, n. 38. 
248 D-249 D, p. 277, 0. 23. 
248 E, p. 148. 

249 B 5-D 5, p. 312, n. 40. 
249 B 5-6, p. 312, n. 40. 

249 B 8-C 5, p. 312, n. 40. 

249 D 6-251 A 4, p. 158, n. 27. 
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250 D-E, p. 114. 

251 A, p. 257, D. 34. 

253 A, p. 170, note. 

253 B-259 D, p. 205. 

253 B-C, p. 184, n. 70. 
253 B, p. 170, note. 

253 C-D, p. 514. 

253 C, p. 514. 

253 D, p. 274, n. 13. 

254 A, p. 98. 

254 B-C, p. 274, n. 13. 
254 D, p. 184, n. 70; p. 514. 
254 D 1-2, p. 342. 

254 D1, p. 340. 

255 C 1, p. 359. 

255 D 6-7, p. 369, n. 6. 
255 D 7, p. 369, n. 5. 

255 E-256 E, p. 514. 

255 E 4-6, p. 341, n. 13. 
256 D-257 A, p. 283, n. 10. 
256 E-257 A, p. 469, n. I. 
257 B-C, p. 469, n. 1. 

257 B, p. 478. 

257 B 3 ff., p. 514. 

257 B 3-4, Pp. 342; Pp. 514. 
257 C 10-11, p. 373, 0. I. 
258 A-B, p. 469, n. I. 

258 AI, p. 331, 0. 123. 
258 B-D, p. 114. 

258 B 1-2, p. 345, D. 57. 
258 B 2-3, p. 342. 

258 B 6, p. 342. 

258 B ro ff., p. 331, n. 123. 
258 C-259 E, p. 284, n. 12. 
258 C 1-2, p. 342, n. 33. 
258 C 2-3, p. 342. 

258 C 3, p. 343, 0. 34; P. 345, 0. 57. 
258 D-264 B, p. 127, n. 36. 
258 D 5-E 3, p. 342. 

258 D 6, p. 514. 

258 E-259 A, p. 514. 

258 E, p. 469, n. 1. 

258 E 6 ff., p. 469, n. 1. 
258 E 6-7, p. 342. 

259 A 2-B I, p. 342. 

259 B, p. 4609, n. 1. 

259 E 5-6, p. 514. 

260 A, p. 301. 

260 D 1-3, p. 340, n. 8. 
262 A 3-7, p. 373, D. 2. 
262 E 5-6, p. 215. 

262 E 8, p. 215. 

263 A, p. 116. 
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263 A 11-B 3, p. 215. 152 D, p. 363, n. 24. 
263 B, p. 340, n. Io. 152 D 2-6, p. 318, n. 72. 
263 BQ, p. 359. 152 D 3-4, p. 318, n. 72. 
263 D, p. 340, n. 10; p. 476, n. 7. 152 D 4, p. 357- 
263 D 1-4, p. 341, n. 17. 152 D6, p. 318, n. 72. 
263 E, p. 168. 152 D 7-E 1, p. 310, n. 31. 
263 E 3-5, p. 30, n. 96. 152 E ff., p. 50, n. 54. 
264 B, p. 301. 152 E, p. 65, n. 8; p. 90. 
264 B 1, p. 476, n. 7. 152 E 1, p. 316, n. 62. 
264 B 5-7, p. 127, n. 36. 154 B, p. 98. 
264 C1 ff., p. 301, n. ro. 155 B, p. 165, n. 34. 
264 C 10-D 1, p. 336, mn. 142; p. 374, 155 D 2-5, p. 14, 0. 2. 

n. 3. 156 A-160 E, p. 129, n. 48. 
264 C 12 f., p. 216, note. 156A 5, p. 316, n. 62. 
264 D 3 ff., p. 301, n. 10. 156 E-157 A, p. 98. 
265 A-266 D, p. 278, n. 25. 157 A 7-B I, p. 316, n. 62. 
265 B-C, p. 275, n. 17. 157 D 8-9, p. 316, n. 62. 
265 E, p. 152, n. 18. 158 B-E, p. 129, n. 50. 
266 B-C, p. 152, n. 18. 160 D, p. 65, n. 8. 
266 B 9-C 4, p. 374, 2. 7. 160 D 8, p. 316, n. 62. 
266 B 9-10, p. 216, note. 161 E, p. 476, n. 7. 
266 B 10 ff., p. 216, note. 162 D-E, p. 269. 
266 C, p. 216, note. 167 A 7-8, p. 340, 0. 9; p. 341, n. 22. 
266 E 1, p. 380. 168 B, p. 392. 
268 B, p. 28, n. 82. 173 E-174 A, p. 119, n. 16. 
Symposium 176 A 3-4, p. 254, 2. 7. 
175 C 7-D 7, p. 29, n. 91. 176 A 5-8, p. 254, 0. 7. 
187 E 2-3, p. 374, n. 6. 176 B, p. 269, n. 9. 
198 D, p. 120, n. 17. 176 E, p. 279, n. 26. 
199 E 3, p. 369, n. 5. 179 C, p. 129, D. 49. 
204 D 2, p. 343, n. 40. 179 D, p. 129, n. 51. 
205 B 8 ff, p. 183, n. 64. 180 D 5-7, p. 316, n. 62. 
205 B 8-C 1, p. 313, n. 45. 180 E, p. 286, n. 21. 
206 A, p. 379. 181 C-183 B, p. 130, n. 53. 
207 D 6-7, p. 310, n. 30. 181 C 1-2, p. 316, n. 62. 
208 C 4-5, p. 379. 181 D 8-182 A 1, p. 316, n. 62. 
210 A-211 E, p. 275, n. 14. 182 A 8 ff., p. 224, n. 8. 
210 A-D, p. 245. 182 B, p. 130, n. 54. 
210 B-C, p. 514. 182 C-183 C, p. 315, 0. 59; p. 316, n. 61. 
210 B, p. 161, n. 30. 182 C-D, p. 363, n. 24. 
210 E-212 A, p. 161. 182 C 9-D 7, p. 318, n. 72. 
211 A, p. 295, 0. 43. 182 D 1-5, p. 130, n. 55. 
211 B, p. 324, n. 104. 182 D 8-E 11, p. 317, 0. 71. 
211 C, p. 120, n. 17; p. 245; p. 296, n. 182 D 8-E 5, p. 130, n. 56. 

48. 183 A 4-B 5, p. 130, 0. 57; p. 316, n. 63. 
211 C 7-D 1, p. 333, . 131. 183 C 1-2, p. 316, n. 61. 
212 C 6-8, p. 374, n. 6. 184 B-186 E, p. 317, n. 71. 
220 C-D, p. 394. 184 B 5-186 E 10, p. 126, n. 31. 
Theaetetus 184 C, p. 163; p. 224, n. 8. 
145 D 5-7, p. 181, n. 62. 184 C 1-5, p. 342, 0. 29. 
147 D-148 B, p. 120, n. 17. 185 A, p. 317, 0. 71. 
147 D, p. 238, n. 41. 185 A 4, p. 317, 0. 71. 
147 D 3-6, p. 238. 185 A 8-D 4, p. 317, 0. 71. 
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185 A 8-9, p. 317, n. 71. 24 A, p. 491. 

185 B 7, p. 317, 0. 71. 24 E 2-3, p. 206. 

185 C-E, p. 341, 0. 11; p. 342, note. 25 B 2-5, p. 206. 

185 C, p. 317, n. 71. 25 C, p. 208, n. 104. 

185 C 4-6, p. 317, 0. 71. 26 C, p. 209. 

185 C 8-D 4, p. 317, 0. 71. 27 A-B, p. 302, n. 16. 

185 D 6-E 2, p. 317, n. 71. 27 D 5-28 A 4, p. 129, 0. 52. 
185 E 1-2, p. 126, n. 33. 27 D 6-28 A 4, p. 309, n. 27. 
186 A 2-B 10, p. 317, 0. 71. 27D 6f., p. 345, 0. 52. 

186 A 2-3, p. 317, 0. 71. 28 A 3-4, p. 345, D. 52. 

186 A 5-B I, p. 317, 0. 71. 28 B 7, p. 345, 2. 50. 

186 A 8, p. 257, 0. 34. 28 B 8-C 2, p. 131, n. 67. 
186 B ff., p. 317, n. 71. 28 C 1, p. 345, 2. 52. 

186 B, p. 317, n. 71. 28 C 2-3, p. 131, n. 68. 

186 B 6-7, p. 317, n. 71. 29 A 5, p. 254, D. 15; P. 345, 0. 51. 
186 D 2 ff, p. 127, n. 34. 29 B-C, p. 478. 

186 D 2-5, p. 317, 0. 71. 29 C 1-2, p. 368, n. 4. 

186 E 2-5, p. 317, n. 71. 29 C 5-6, p. 345, 0. 59. 

186 E 4-5, p. 317, 0. 71. 29 C 7-D 3, p. 203, n. 97. 
186 E 9-187 A 6, p. 126, n. 30. 29 D 7-E 3, p. 254, n. 11. 
187 A, p. 264. 29 E-30 D, p. 150. 

187 B 4-200 D 4, p. 126, n. 28. 29 Et, p. 254, n. 14. 

188 A, p. 105, n. 13. 30 A 1-2, p. 254, m. IT. 

188 A 3, p. 359. 30 A 3-6, p. 255, n. 19. 


188 D-189 B, p. 340; Pp. 341; Pp. 341, n. 30 A 4-5, p. 258, n. 40. 


25. 30 A 6-7, p. 254, n. 14. 
188 E-189 B, p. 146, n. 10. 30 B 5-6, p. 254, 0. 15. 
189 A-B, p. 341, n. 25. 30 C-31 B, p. 272, n. 5. 
189 C 1-4, p. 342, note. 30 C, p. 161, n. 30; p. 430, n. I. 
189 E, p. 168. 30 C 6, p. 151, n. 16. 
189 E 4-190 A 4, p. 30, n. 96. 30 D, p. 382, note. 
190 A 6, p. 365, 2. 3. 31 A-B, p. 150. 
192 A, p. 513. 31 A, p. 151, n. 16; p. 241. 
193 C 3-4, p. 513. 31 A6, p. 151, n. 16. 
194 B, p. 513. 31 A 7-8, p. 368, n. 4. 
195 E-196 B, p. 189, n. 79. 31 B, p. 148; p. 255, m. 21. 
196 A 3, p. 189, n. 79. 31 B 2, p. 428, n. 1. 
197 D, p. 274, n. 13. 31 B 3, p. 345, m. 51. 
198 A-199 C, p. 189, n. 79. 32 C-33 A, p. 151, n. 16. 
199 A 1-2, p. 189, n. 79. 33 B, p. 229; p. 230 and n. 24; p. 230, 
199 A 4-9, Pp. 342, N. 29. Nn. 25; p. 382, note. 
200 B-D, p. 126, n. 29. 34 B, p. 230. 
200 E 4-6, p. 126, n. 26. 34 B 3-4, p. 429, n. 2. 
2o1 A-C, p. 126, n. 27. 34 C, p. 48, n. 48; p. 210, n. 106. 
2o1 C 8 ff., p. 126, n. 23. 34 C 2-4, p. 345, 0. 60. 
206 D 1-5, p. 373, 0. 4. 35 A, p. 161, n. 30; p. 256, n. 28; p. 345, 
208 D, p. 126, n. 24. D. 57; P. 431; P. 459, D. 5; P. 502. 
209 D 4-210 AQ, p. 126, n. 25. 35 A 1-B 3, p. 152. 
Timaeus 35 A I-7, Pp. 334, D. 135. 
17 C-19 B, p. 388. 35 A 1-3, p. 314, D. 50. 
17 C-19 A, p. 204. 35 B2 ff, p. 256, n. 28. 
19 C, p. 207. 36 D 1-2, p. 460, note. 
20 B, p. 207. 36 E, p. 256, n. 28. 
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36 E 5-6, p. 345, 0. 50. 

37 A-B, p. 345, 0. 57. 

37 Al, p. 381, n. 1. 

37 A2-C 5, p. 256, n. 28. 

37 A 5-B 2, p. 334, 2. 135. 

37 A 5-6, p. 314, D. 50. 

37 A6, p. 513. 

37 B 2-3, p. 314, 0. 50. 

37 B 5, p. 256, n. 24. 

37 C-D, p. 272, n. 5. 

37 C, p. 382, note. 

37 C 3-5, p. 256, n. 24. 

37 C 7, p. 345, 0. 51. 

37 D 6-7, p. 234. 

37 D6, p. 235. 

37 E-38 A, p. 92; p. 344, 0. 47. 

37 E 5-38 A 2, p. 344, n. 46. 

37 E 5, p. 342, n. 31. 

38 A 1-2, p. 344, n. 48. 

38 A 7-8, p. 234. 

38 A 8B 5, p. 298, note; pp. 340-345. 

38 A 8, p. 342, n. 31. 

38 B, p. 340; p. 340, n. 7; p. 343; P- 343, 
Nn. 34; P. 344. 

38 B 1-3, p. 343. 

38 B 2-3, p. 340; p. 340, n. 4; p. 341; 
P. 342; DP. 345. 

38 B 3-5, p. 342; P. 345- 

38 B 3, p. 342, n. 31. 

38 C 2-3, p. 345, 0. 53; P. 345, 0. 58. 

38 C 3-6, p. 236. 

38 E 4-5, p. 236. 

39 A-B, p. 488. 

39 C-D, p. 236. 

39 C, p. 234, n. 34. 

39 D, p. 234, n. 34. 

39 D 7-E 2, p. 237. 

39 E-40 A, p. 151; p. 382, note; p. 426, 
Nn. 2. 

39 E 4, p. 368, n. 4. 

40 A 2-3, p. 381, n. 4. 

41 A ff, p. 103, n. 9. 

41 D 6-7, p. 257, n. 35. 

42 ATI, p. 269. 

42 C, p. 103, n. 9; p. 258, note. 

42 D 3-4, p. 254, . 14. 

43 A7-B 5, p. 258, n. 40. 

43 C, p. 513. 

45 B-47 D, p. 470, n. 2. 

45 C-D, p. 451. 

45 C 4, P. 475. 

45 D, p. 513. 

46 C 8, p. 254, n. 15. 
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46 D-E, p. 256, n. 24. 

46 D 1-E 2, p. 258, n. 42. 

46 D 5-E 6, p. 256, n. 31. 

46 D 5-E 2, p. 255, n. 23. 

46 D 5-6, p. 258, n. 41. 

46 E, p. 255, n. 21. 

46 E 1-2, p. 258, n. 40. 

46 E 3-6, p. 255, 2. 20. 

46 E 4, p. 254, n. 14; p. 458, n. 1. 

46 E 5-6, p. 258, n. 40. 

47 E ff, p. 236. 

47 E-48 A, p. 255, n. 20. 

47 E 3-4, p. 258, n. 41. 

48 A, p. 254, 0. 7. 

48 A 2-5, p. 254, D. 15; p. 258, n. 43. 

48 A 5 ff., p. 257, note; p. 459, D. 2. 

48 A 6-7, p. 258, n. 40. 

48 E ff, p. 346. 

48 E-49 A, p. 272, n. 5. 

48 E, p. 295, n. 43. 

48 E 2-52 Dt, p. 315, n. 58; p. 366, n. 5. 

48 E 2-49 A 6, p. 318, n. 74. 

49 A-51 B, p. 255, n. 21. 

49 A 3-4, p. 227, n. 18. 

49 B 2-5, p. 347; p. 348. 

49 C-50 B, p. 341, n. 18; p. 361. 

49 C 7-50 B 5, pp. 346-363; p. 375, n. I. 

49 C 7-50 A 4, p. 132, 0. 72; p. 346; pp. 
347-357; P. 358. 

49 D ff., p. 375, 0. 1. 

49 D-50 B, p. 362; p. 363; p. 363, n. 24. 

49 D-E, p. 315, 0. 59; p. 318; p. 362, 
n. 22. 

49 D 1-2, p. 359. 

49 D 1, p. 346; p. 359. 

49 D 2, p. 359. 

49 D4 ff, p. 132, n. 71. 

49D 5 ff, p. 361. 

49 D 5-E 2, p. 358. 

49 D 5, p. 359. 

49 D 6, p. 359. 

49 D 7, p. 132, n. 71. 

49 E 2, p. 359. 

49 E 4, p. 359. 

49 E 5-6, p. 361. 

49 E 7-50 A 2, p. 358. 

49 E 7, p. 366, n. 5. 

49 E 8, p. 359. 

50 A 2-4, p. 362, n. 21. 

50 A 4-B 5, p. 346; pp. 358-361. 

50 B-51 B, p. 319, n. 76; p. 361. 

50 BC, p. 132, n. 73. 

50 B 3, p. 366, n. 5. 
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50 B 6-7, p. 255, n. 21. 

50C, p. 131, n. 66; p. 236, n. 37; p. 375, 
n.tI. 

50 C1, p. 362. 

50 C 3-4, p. 319, n. 82; p. 362. 

50 C 4-5, p. 319, 0. 78; p. 361. 

50 C 6, p. 235, n. 35. 

50 C 7-D 2, p. 366, n. 5. 

50 D-51 B, p. 357. 

50 D 1, p. 368, n. 4. 

50 D 6, p. 366, n. 5. 

50 E 3-4, p. 370, n. 4. 

50 E 5, p. 362; p. 366, n. 5. 

50 E 8, p. 366, n. 5. 

51-52, Pp. 205. 

51 A, p. 227, n. 18. 

51 A 2, p. 319, n. 78; p. 361; p. 476. 

51 A 3, p. 362. 

51 A 4-B 2, p. 254, n. 16. 

51 A 5-6, p. 319, n. 81; p. 357; p. 362. 

51 A 7-52 A 4, Pp. 131, D. 65. 

51 A 7-B I, p. 131, n. 66. 

51 B-52 D, p. 272, n. 5. 

51 B-E, p. 320, n. 83; p. 363. 

51 B, p. 375, 0. 1. 

51 B 4-6, p. 132, n. 73; p. 319, n. 82; 
Pp. 362. 

51 B 5-6, p. 319, n. 81; p. 362. 

51 C 5 ff., p. 129, n. 47. 

51 D-E, p. 125, n. 20; p. 471. 

51 D 5-7, p. 132, n. 7E. 

51 D 6-7, p. 131, n. 69. 

51 E-52 A, p. 250, n. 65. 

51 E 6-52 Dt, p. 337, n. 144. 

52 A-D, p. 152; p. 236, n. 37. 

52 A-C, p. 225; p. 254, D. 4; p. 320, n 
85; p. 363. 

52 A, p. 271; p. 387, n. 2. 

52 A 1r-D 4, p. 315, 0. 57. 

52 A1-DI, p. 314, n. §2. 

52 A I-4, p. 254, D. 16. 

52 A 2-3, p. 319, n. 80; p. 362. 

52 A 4-7, p. 319, 0. 79; p. 361. 
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